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THE     BREAKING     OF     LAWS, 

REBELLING  AGAINST   GREAT   TRUTHS, 

''  |IH|[f|]JO^g)jHFT""''''    ^stincts,  Inclinations,  Ignorance,  and  Follies. 
I  iJmSLff^^r'r.       '.     DISCIPLINE  and  SELF-DENIAL. 

THAT  PRECIOUS   BOON, 
THE  HIGHEST  AND  BEST  IN  LIFE. 


FREVENTIBLE  DEATH. 

Why  should  fever,  that  vile  slayer  of  millions  of 
the  human  race,  -not  be  as  much  and  more  hunted  up, 
and  its  career  stopped,  as  the  solitary  wretch  who 
causes  his  fellow  a  violent  death  ?  The  murderer, 
as  he  is  called,  is  quickly  made  example  of  by  the 
law.  Fevers  are  at  most  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  preventible  diseases;  how  is  it  that  they  are  allowed 
to  level  their  thousands  eveiy  year,  and  millions  to 
suffer  almost  without  protest?  The  most  ordinary 
observer  milst  be  struck  with  the  huge  blunder.  Who*S  to  blame  P  For  the  means 
of  preventing  premature  death  from  disease  read  a  large  illustrated  sheet  g^ven  with  each 
bottle  of  ENO'S  PBUIT  SALT.  The  information  is  invaluable.  If  this  invaluable 
information  were  universally  carried  out>,  many  forms  of  disease  now  producing  such  havoc 
would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plague,  Leprosy,  &c.,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  has  become  known. 
The  FRUIT  SALT  (one  of  Nature's  own  products)  keeps  the  blood 
pure,  and  is  thus  of  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  blood  free  from 
fevers  and  blood  poisons^  liver  oomplaints,  &o.,  ever  discovered.  As  a 
means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health  it  is  unequalled ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  pleasant, 
refreshing,  and  invigorating  beverage.  After  a  patient  and  careful  observation  of  its  effects  when 
used,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  if  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  body  healthy  were 
unii'-ersally  known,  not  a  household  in  the  land  would  be  without  it,  nor  a  single  travelling 
trunk  or  portmanteau  but  would  contain  it. 


EQ YPT.— CAIRO.— *  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt, 
in  Angust  last,  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which,  on  the  flrst  occa- 
sion, I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repnlsed,  in  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  use  of  your 
valuable  FRTJIT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heart- 
felt gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  over- 
whelming store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  obe.ving  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
be.  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corpoual,  19th  Hussars, 
26th  May,  1888.— Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.' 
<T  ONDON  AND  NORTH-'WESTBHN 
•»-■  BAHi'W AY,  Permanent  "Way  Department, 
•  Whaley  Bridge  Station,  Dec.  30, 1881. 

*  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  your  valuable  FRUIT  SALT  after  suffer- 
ing from  severe  headache  and    disordered  stomach. 

*  Yours  truly, 

•  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'  *  Veritas.' 


AQENEBAIj  OFFICEB,  writing  from 
Ascot  on  Jan.  3, 1886,  says  :  '  Blessings  on  your 
FRUIT  SALT !  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so,  but 
in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  There  stands  the 
cherished  bottle  on  the  chimney-pieoe  of  my  sanctum, 
my  little  idol,  at  home  my  household  god,  abroad  my 
vade  mecum.  Think  not  this  ii  the  rhapsody  of  a 
hypochondriac;  no,  it  is  only  the  outpouring  of  a 
grateful  heart.  The  fact  is.  I  am,  in  common,  I  dare 
say,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67)  now  and 
then  troubled  with  a  troublesome  liver;  no  M>oner, 
however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than.  Exit  pairt. 
"  Richard  is  himself  again."  So  highly  do  I  value  your 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  grudge  even  the 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass ;  I  give,  therefore,  the  following  advice 
to  those  wise  persons  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  inestimable  benefits  : — 

When  END'S  SALT  betimes  you  take, 

No  waste  of  this  Elixir  make, 

But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cup. 

Of  this  the  perfect  Pickme-up.' 


THE  SECHET  OF  SUCCESS.—'  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands 
success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  Immediately  introduced  by  the  nnsompnlons,  who,  in  copying 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise 
an  ingoiuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  ptofit.'— Adams. 

C-A-TJTIOIiT"-— Legal  Bights  are  protected  in  every  civilised  country.    Bead 

the  following:— 
*  In  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  Sir  W.  Manning  perpetually 
restraining  the  Defendant  (Hogp)  from  selling  a  fraudulent  Imitation  of  Eno's  Fruit  Salt,  and  pivinK 
heavy  damages  to  the  Plain  tiff,  has.  after  a  most  exhaustive  trial  of  two  days'  duration,  been  unani- 
mously dismissed  with  costs.'— Sydney  Mobhiko  Herald,  Nov.  26. 

Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  'ENO'S  PBUIT  SAIjT.* 
Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  intitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists, 

tepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcbam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent  • 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Book  II. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

LOTTY'S  nOMANCE. 

VALENTJNE  went  away  with  a  guilty  feeling,  as  if  she  had 
peeped  into  the  sealed  chamber:  or  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit :  or  searched  after  the  unlawful  mystery :  or  inquired  of  the 
wise  woman.  Yet  truly  it  was  not  her  own  seeking,  but  the 
simplest  accident  which  disclosed  the  thing.  The  discovery  was 
premature.  Had  she  been  able  to  choose  she  would  rather  not 
have  made  it,  because  the  only  course  now  left  to  her  was  to  go  on 
precisely  and  exactly  as  if  she  had  not  found  it  out,  and  so  she 
would  be  among  them  all  under  false  pretences. 

When  she  got  home  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  market 
in  Hoxton  Street  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  matrons  of  Ivy  Lane 
were  gathered  together  in  the  street,  talking  in  knots ;  there  was 
a  group  of  men  about  the  doors  of  the  ^  Adelaide,'  and  a  crowd 
noisily  disputing  within  the  bar. 

Was  it  imagination  ?  or  had  there  already  come  upon  Valentine 
in  one  short  hour,  namely,  since  the  Discovery,  a  subtle  change, 
eo  that  she  no  longer  regarded  the  people  with  quite  the  same 
sense  of  relationship?  She  was  no  longer  their  sister  in  the 
narrower  sense.  We  are  all  of  us,  to  be  sure,  brothers  and  sisters 
—the  clergyman  tells  us  so  every  Sunday,  kindly  coupling  himself 
VOL.  Vlir.  NO.  XLUI.  B 
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with  the  assurance,  *for  you  and  for  me,  brethren.'  But  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  produces  fruits  of  affection  and  charity  in 
comparative  scantiness.  One  may,  besides,  acknowledge  the  rela- 
tionship, and  yet  be  conscious  of  a  certain  natural  superiority. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  passing  fancy.  Yet  there  must  have  been 
some  change.  She  had  come  to  stay  with  her  own  individual 
sister :  she  could  only  now  stay  with  the  universal  sister,  and 
make  believe  that  she  was  the  private  sister.  And  a  great  mass 
of  miscellaneous  thoughts  came  crowding  into  her  mind  too  fast 
and  too  numerous  for  comfortable  reception. 

As  for  the  people,  they  already  knew  Valentine,  though  only 
just  arrived,  as  the  sister  of  a  work-girl  living  among  them  in  one 
of  their  houses — presumably  a  shop-girl  from  her  neat  dress  and 
respectable  appearance,  and  also  apparently  *  quiet' — a  quality 
which  in  Ivy  Lane,  as  elsewhere,  commands  the  highest  respect. 
The  women  parted  right  and  left  to  let  her  pass,  and  then  closed 
in  again  and  carried  on  their  Parliament  with  talk  as  copious  and 
faces  as  animated  as  if  they  had  been  a  Conference  of  Advanced 
Women  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  religion  and 
reversing  the  political  power  of  the  sexes.  What  do  they  talk 
about,  these  feminine  Parliaments  of  the  Crossways  ?  Indeed,  no 
man  knoweth  ;  if  any  were  to  stay  his  steps  and  listen,  that  rash 
person  would  probably  be  treated  as  an  intruder  into  the  mysteries 
of  Bona  Dea.  One  might,  it  is  true,  imitate  the  reprehensible 
example  of  Clodius.  Foolish  persons,  ignorant  of  these  Parliar- 
ments  and  of  other  things,  speak  of  streets  such  as  Ivy  Lane  as 
dull  and  monotonous.  How  can  a  hive  of  humanity  ever  be  dull  ? 
There  is  no  monotony  where  there  are,  constantly  happening, 
common  to  all,  and  talked  about  by  all,  sickness  and  suffering, 
birth  and  death,  good  hap  and  evil  hap,  and  the  wonderful  and 
dramatic  situations  continually  worked  out  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Humi*n  Comedy  by  that  mysterious  unknown  Power,  known  only  to 
man  by  one  quality,  and  named  accordingly  by  such  as  speak  of 
Him  as  *  The  Unexpected.'  Not  a  day  but  something  happens  to 
redeem  such  a  street  from  the  charge  of  dulness.  Only  those 
places  are  dull  where,  though  the  human  ant-hill  is  divided  into 
streets,  the  human  ants  come  not  forth  to  exchange  words  with 
each  other,  and  one  man  knoweth  not  his  brother,  and  each  by 
himself  selfishly  eateth  his  own  cob  nuts  and  giveth  his  neigh- 
bour none,  and  each  alone  bitterly  endure th  his  own  pain.  It  is 
gentility,  especially  the  first  beginning  of  it,  which  is  dull, 
when  people  separate  from  their  fellows  and  refuse  to  partake 
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with  them  of  the  sacrament  of  sympathy,  whereof  quiet  conver- 
eatiofn  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Kingsland,  for  instance, 
is  dall,  and  Shepherd's  Bush  is  dull,  and  Camden  Town  is  inex- 
pressibly dull.  The  man  who  once  proposed  a  Palace  of  Delight 
for  Whitechapel,  forgot  that  it  was  ever  so  much  more  needed  in 
Camden  Town. 

Now,  as  Valentine  passed  through  the  open  doorway,  a  man 
who  was  standing  within  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  her  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  her.  It  was  not  until  later  that  she  realised 
the  significance  of  the  gesture.  Every  one  does  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  English  working-man  never  takes  off  his  hat  to 
ladies.  A  man  who  does  so  is  not  a  workiog-man.  He  is,  or  has 
been,  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  take  off  their  hats :  that 
is,  he  is,  or  has  been,  a  gentleman.  As  Valentine  went  up  the 
stairs  this  man  went  slowly  into  the  ground  floor  front.  She 
turned  to  look  at  him.  He  looked  quite  old  and  was  tall,  but 
stooped  a  good  deal.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  much  of  him,  but 
the  gaslight  in  the  street  outside  lit  up  the  narrow  passage.  She 
oonld  see  that  he  had  long  white  hair  and  a  great  mass  of  it,  and 
that  his  chin  was  white  with  a  week's  growth  of  beard,  for  it  was 
now  Friday,  and  he  only  shaved  on  Sunday  morning.  His  eyes 
met  Valentine's  in  the  doorway,  and  she  remembered  afterwards 
a  strange  sadness  in  them,  which  made  her  wonder  what  was  the 
history  of  the  man.  In  her  own  room  she  lit  her  reading-lamp, 
and  sat  down  intending  to  follow  out  some  of  the  lines  of  thought 
opened  up  to  her  by  her  discovery.  But  she  remembered  Lotty 
in  the  next  room,  and  with  self-reproach  she  went  to  see  her. 

The  other  two  girls  were  out,  and  Lotty  was  lying  alone.  She 
was  in  much  suffering  to-night ;  her  back  was  bad  and  her  cough 
was  bad ;  she  was  moaning  as  she  lay,  but  in  a  whisper,  so  to 
speak,  because  when  people  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  the  habit  is 
acquired  of  doing  one's  groans  inaudibly  for  fear  of  waking  the 
others.  The  house  was  nearly  opposite  the  public-house,  and  the 
smell  of  beer  and  tobacco  with  the  noisy  talk  of  the  drinking  men 
came  pouring  in  at  the  open  window. 

*  What  have  you  eaten  to-day  ?  '  asked  Valentine. 

*  I  am  not  hungry.    Well,  then ;  bread  and  tea.' 

*  How  long  did  you  work  ?  ' 

*The  others  worked  all  day  from  half-past  six  o'clock  till 
nearly  nine.     But  I  had  to  lie  down  sometimes.' 

From  half-past  six  till  nine  I  Fourteen  hours  and  a  half— all 
the  livelong  day.    They  had  been  doing  this  for  eight  years,  and 
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they  were  going  on  with  it  all  their  lives,  with  no  hope  of  any 
change  or  any  improvement  or  any  mitigation.  It  seems  a  heavy 
sentence,  my  sisters,  for  the  Sin  of  Eve. 

Valentine  remembered  that  in  her  cupboard  there  lay  a  great 
bagful  of  grapes — big  purple  grapes  from  a  hothouse,  every  one 
as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  beautiful  to  look  upon  for  their 
delicate  bloom.  Claude  left  them  there  for  her.  Without  any 
more  talking,  she  got  a  bunch  of  these  and  began  to  put  them  one 
by  one  into  Lotty's  mouth,  just  as  a  nurse  gives  food  to  a  little 
child.  It  was  chiefly  exhaustion  that  had  brought  on  the  pain. 
When  she  had  eaten  a  few  of  the  grapes  it  was  nearly  gone. 

Then  Valentine  carried  her  into  her  own  room,  and  laid  her  on 
her  own  bed  and  undressed  her. 

*  You  shall  stay  here  to-night,'  she  said,  *  a  little  out  of  the 
noise  from  the  street.  And,  besides,  my  bed  is  softer  than  yours. 
I  can  sleep  in  the  easy-chair.  Don't  dare  to  say  a  word,  I^otty. 
Remember  that  I  am  Melenda's  sister' — Oh,  Valentine! — *and 
you  have  never  seen  me  in  a  rage.  I  can  get  into  terrible  rages 
if  1  am  contradicted  or  put  out.  There,  now  you  are  comfort- 
able. Oh,  what  ragged  stockings  and  shoes !  I  shall  give  you  a 
new  pair  to-morrow.  Melenda  said  you  were  to  have  whatever  I 
gave  you.  And  you  want  everything,  you  poor  thing!  And 
now  you  must  eat  some  more  grapes.' 

*If  you  could  only  persuade  Melenda  to  take  some,'  said 
Lotty.     *  But  she  won't,  and  she's  getting  thinner  every  day.' 

*  What  shall  I  do  ?     How  can  I  persuade  her  ? ' 

*  Don't  do  anything,  and  then,  perhaps,  she'll  come  round.' 
.*Now,  Lotty,  listen  to  me.    To-morrow  is  Saturday.    The 

next  day  is  Sunday.  I  shall  do  all  your  work  for  you  to-morrow — 
do  you  hear  ? — and  that  will  give  you  two  days'  rest.  And  then 
we  will  see  afterwards.' 

*  You  can't  do  my  work.' 

*  Yes,  I  can.  Why,  I  can  do  all  kinds  of  work.  Are  you 
tired  now  ? ' 

*  I  was  tired  when  you  came ;  but  I  am  not  tired  now.  It 
was  the  grapes.  You  wouldn't  rather  be  out  than  sitting  with 
me,  would  you?  But,  of  course,  you  are  a  young  lady.  Lizzie 
and  the  City  Road  isn't  fit  company  for  you.  Not  that  it's  good 
for  Liz.' 

*I  would  rather  be  here  with  you.'  Valentine  stroked  her 
thin  cheek  and  soft  hair.     *  It's  better  for  both  of  us.' 

*  Oh !  you  are  good,'  said  Lotty.    *  And  please  don't  mind 
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Meieuda.  She  flies  out  easy,  bat  she  comes  round  again ;  and 
she's  kind  to  me,  and  never  out  of  temper,  though  sometimes  my 
back's  too  bad  for  me  to  do  any  work  at  all.  Then  she  works  for 
both.  There's  not  a  quicker  girl  with  her  needle  anywhere  than 
Melenda/ 

<  I  will  try  not  to  mind.  But,  Lotty,  is  there  nothing  that 
can  be  done  for  you  ?    Have  you  no  friends  anywhere  ?  * 

*No,  I  haven't  got  any  friends.  Father  and  mother  were 
country  bom  and  bred,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from. 
I've  got  no  friends — only  Melenda.' 

*  Let  me  be  your  friend  too.'  Valentine  stooped  and  kissed 
the  girl's  forehead.  ^  Don*t  be  proud,  like  Melenda.  Let  me  be 
your  friend  too,  Lotty.' 

*  Oh !  it's  wonderful,'  said  Lotty.  *  Why,  you  are  crying  too, 
and  you're  a  young  lady.  How  can  I  be  friends  with  a  young 
lady  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?     And  I'm  Melenda's  sister,  you  know.' 
Again — oh,  Valentine  ! 

'Melenda  says  you  ought  to  be  like  herseK,  and  a  work- girl 
Sam — that's  her  brother ' 

*  I  know  my  brother  Sam,'  said  Valentine.  A  third  time  ?  Oh, 
mendacious  one!  But  it  is  only  the  first  step  which  gives 
trouble. 

'  Sam  says  there  oughtn't  to  be  gentlemen  and  ladies — only 
men  and  women.  But  then,  ladies  don't  use  language,  and  they 
don't  drink.  It  must  be  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  a  lady,  even 
without  the  fine  things  you  had  on  when  you  came  here  first.' 

'  If  I  am  a  lady,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  my  being  your 
friend.  Tell  me  about  yourself.  How  is  it  you  are  so  friendless  ? 
And  were  you  always  so  poor  ?  ' 

*  It's  through  father — because  he  failed  and  went  bankrupt.' 

*  Oh !  is  that  all  ? '  Mere  bankruptcy,  in  the  light  of  Ivy 
Lane  poverty,  seemed  a  very  small  thing. 

'  Father  had  a  shop  once  in  the  Goswell  Hoad,  you  know.  It 
wasn't  a  big  place,  but  oh !  it  was  a  most  beautiful  little  shop, 
with  a  parlour  behind  and  four  bedrooms  above.  In  those  days 
we  used  to  go  to  school — not  a  Board  school,  but  a  Select  Academy 
for  young  ladies,  kept  by  a  real  lady  who  had  been  a  dressmaker  in  a 
large  way,  but  met  with  misfortunes— a  beautiful  school.  On 
Sunday  we  all  went  to  chapel,  where  we  had  a  pew,  and  put  on 
our  Sunday  frocks.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  man  fonder  of 
his  business  and  prouder  of  his  shop  than  father.    He'd  be  oon- 
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tent  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  it,  setting  out  the  things,  sorting 
his  drawers,  and  talking  with  his  customers.  And  sometimes  he'd 
go  out  and  stand  on  the  kerb  admiring  his  windows,  where  the 
ribbons  used  to  hang  up  most  lovely.  But  mother  she'd  make 
him  put  on  his  hat  and  go  out  for  an  hour  of  fresh  air.  Mostly 
he'd  go  down  Aldersgate  Street  and  into  Cheapside,  just  to  see 
how  they  dressed  their  windows.  After  a  good  day's  takings,  he'd 
come  in  and  have  supper  and  talk  about  bigger  premises  and  of 
the  time  when  we  would  be  his  assistants.' 

The  romance  of  a  small  draper's  shop !  Yet  in  it  were  all  the 
elements  which  make  up  romance :  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  a 
man  for  himself  and  those  he  loved— the  family  and  the  home, 
the  wife  and  the  children — and  unexpected  fate  impending  over 
all  with  cruel  and  undeserved  disaster.  No  castle  with  moated 
keep  could  contain  better  elements  of  romance. 

*  And  no  thought,'  said  Lotty,  *  of  what  would  happen.' 
<  What  did  happen  ? ' 

^  Father  went  bankrupt.    He  was  broke.' 

*  How  was  he — broke  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  The  customers  fell  off.  Everybody  said  it 
was  bad  times  and  so  many  out  of  work.  It  couldn't  be  the  fault 
of  father;  nobody  could  be  more  civil  and  obliging.  Perhaps 
they  got  things  cheaper  at  the  stores  and  the  big  shops ;  but 
&ther  said  everyone  must  make  his  profit,  else  how  could  people 
live  ?  Whatever  it  was,  the  customers  fell  off,  and  then  father  he 
began  to  get  low-spirited  and  anxious,  and  things  got  worse.  As 
for  mother,  she'd  sit  and  cry  until  he  came  in.  and  then  she'd 
brisk  up  and  pretend  to  laugh,  and  say  things  would  come  round, 
and  cheer  him  up  a  bit.     Oh,  poor  mother ! ' 

*  Poor  mother ! '  Valentine  echoed. 

*  That  lasted  a  long  time,  and  we  got  poorer  every  day.  There 
was  no  more  school  for  us,  and  we  sent  away  the  girl.  And  one 
day  I  remember — it's  twelve  years  ago  and  more — father  came 
into  the  back  parlour,  and  sat  down  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would 
break  because  there  was  a  man  in  possession,  and  we  were  ruined.' 

*0h!' 

*  That's  all.  They  sold  everything  we  had,  and  the  beautiful 
shop  that  we'd  all  been  so  proud  of  was  empty  and  shut  up. 
Then  we  went  into  lodgings,  and  father  began  to  look  out  for 
work.  But  there,  he  was  heart-broken,  and  he  went  about  as  if 
he  was  silly.' 

*  And  then?' 
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*  Why,  he  came  home  every  day  without  finding  it.  Nobody, 
you  see,  is  so  helpless  as  a  draper  who's  been  bankrapt.  For  the 
other  tradesmen  despise  a  bankrupt,  and  it  makes  them  think 
that  he  must  drink  or  be  extravagant.  And,  besides,  he  knows 
too  much.  They  don't  like  to  let  shop  assistants  learn  all  the 
secrets  of  the  trade.  So  he  could  get  no  work.  Then  mother, 
she  took  ill  with  the  misery,  and  went  oflf  her  poor  head,  and  no 
wonder.'  Lotty  stopped  to  choke.  *  The  parish  took  her,  and 
she  died.' 

*  And  what  became  of  your  father  ? ' 

'  Oh !  don't  blame  him,  poor  dear,  because  he  was  quite 
broken-hearted.  And  he  began  to  drink,  and  then  be  had  to 
be  a  reader  for  the  parish  at  eighteenpence  a  day — him  who'd 
kept  his  own  shop  ;  and  one  day  he  took  a  chill  from  standing  in 
the  mud  with  his  broom  and  his  bad  boots,  and  went  to  hospital, 
and  died  there/ 

*And  then  you  were  left  alone?  You  and — had  you  any 
brothers  or  sisters  ? ' 

Lotty  hesitated. 

*  Don't  tell  me  more  than  you  like,  my  dear,'  said  Valen- 
tine. 

*  There  was — one — other,'  Lotty  replied  with  hesitation.  *  It 
was  TiUy.' 

<  What  became  of  Tilly  ?     Did  she  die,  too  ? ' 

*  Hush  ! '  Lotty  whispered.  *  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now, 
whether  she's  alive  or  dead.  She  said  she  wouldn't  stand  it,  and 
she  went  away.' 

*  What  did  she  go  away  for  ? ' 

*  She  was  a  header :  she  was  that  clever  with  her  fingers  she 
could  do  all  kinds  of  things.  Once  she  had  very  good  work  as 
a  butterfly-and-bird  hand,  and  did  flat-work  and  slip-stitching. 
But  there  wasn't  much  work,  and  she  couldn't  get  enough  to 
keep  her ;  and  one  day  she  up  and  said  she  wouldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  so,  with  only  a  kiss  and  a  cry,  she  went  right  away 
— ^Melenda  was  out,  else  she'd  never  ha'  let  her  go— and  we've 
never  seen  her  since.  Sometimes  Melenda  goes  to  look  for  her, 
but  she's  never  found  her.' 

*  Where  has  she  gone,  then  ?  Where  does  Melenda  look  for 
her?' 

Lotty  did  not  answer  this  question. 

*  Sometimes,'  she  said,  *  when  I'm  alone  in  the  evening  I  think 
I  hear  her  step  upon  the  stair,  and  oh  !  what  I  would  do  if  Tilly 
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would  only  come  back,  and  be  good  again— my  poor  Tilly  !— just 
as  she  used  to  be,  and  bear  it  all  brave,  like  Melenda.' 

*  And  then  I  think  about  Liz,'  Lotty  went  on  after  a  pause. 
*  Because  she's  discontented,  like  Tilly,  and  the  hard  work  frets 
her ;  and  she  doesn't  get  enough  to  eat,  and  her  father's  awful 
poor,  and  can't  help  her.' 

«  Who  is  her  father  ?  ' 

*  It's  old  Mr.  Lane,  downstairs.  They  say  he  was  a  gentle- 
man once,  and  he  did  something' — ^did  something,'  beautiful 
euphemism  ! — '  and  got  into  trouble.  He  writes  letters  for  the 
German  Jews  at  Whitechapel  when  they  first  come,  and  for  the 
German  workmen  in  the  Curtain  Road,  where  they  are  all  furni- 
ture men.  He  knows  a  lot  of  languages,  but  he's  so  dreadful 
poor  he  can't  give  Liz  anything.' 

*My  dear,  is  the  whole  street  full  of  terrible  stories  like 
this?' 

*  Well,  we're  poor,  and  I  suppose  there's  stories  about  all  of 
us — how  we  came  to  be  poor.' 

*  There  is  one  thing  you've  not  told  me,  Lotty  :  how  you  came 
to  know  Melenda.' 

Lotty  told  that  story  too.  It  was  a  story  of  two  girls'  friend- 
ship for  each  other — a  friendship  jiassing  that  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  leading  case  in  friend- 
ships ;  and  how  one  girl  who  was  strong  stood  by  and  worked 
for  the  other  who  was  weak ;  and  how  for  her  sake  she  bore 
patiently  with  tyrannies,  petty  cheatings,  bullyings,  and  defraud- 
ings ;  and  how  the  two  presently  found  another  girl  as  helpless 
and  friendless  as  themselves,  and  forced  her  to  remain  with  them, 
and  kept  her  in  the  stony  path  of  labour  and  of  self-respect. 
Quite  a  common  story — only  a  wild  weed  kind  of  story — a  story 
which  may  be  picked  up  in  every  gutter ;  so  that  one  wonders 
why  Valentine's  heart  burned  within  her,  and  why  the  tears 
crowded  into  her  eyes,  and  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

*  You  must  talk  no  more,  Lotty,'  she  said,  when  her  story  was 
finished.  ^  They  are  getting  quieter  outside  and  you  will  be 
able  to  sleep  very  soon.  There — the  grapes  are  within  your 
reach.  I  shall  do  very  well  on  the  chair.  Good-night,  my  dear. 
Your  cough  will  be  better  now.  Oh!  Lotty,  Lotty — I  never 
knew  there  could  be  such  dreadful  troubles  as  these.  Poor 
child  ! ' 

*  Don't  cry.     Perhaps  Tilly  will  come  back.' 

<  We  piust  all  be    sisters  together,  pay  dear,  i^nd  love  e^h 
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other,'  said  Valentine,  with  some  incoherence,  but  she  had  her 
meaniDg.  '  It  is  all  that  we  can  do.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
will  help  us  all — ^nothing  else.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    REAL    day's    WORK. 


*  If  you  please,  Melenda,'  said  Valentine,  presenting  herself  in 
the  morning  after  breakfast,  *  I  am  come  to  do  Lotty's  work  for 
her  to-day.' 

Lotty  was  with  her,  looking  guilty  and  rather  frightened. 

*  I  didn't  ask  her,  Melenda,'  she  explained. 

*  She  wants  a  rest,'  said  Valentine ;  *  I  mean  to  do  it.  May  I 
work  here  with  you,  Melenda,  or  shall  I  work  in  my  own  room  ? 
It  will  be  quieter  for  Lotty  if  I  sit  here.' 

^  It  is  only  another  of  their  whims  and  fancies,'  said  Melenda, 
looking  at  Valentine  as  if  she  was  a  Specimen.  *  Give  her  the 
work,  Liz,  and  let  Lotty  lie  down  till  she's  tired  of  her  fancy. 
That  won't  be  very  long,  and  it'll  rest  Lotty.  Then  she'll  put  it 
down  and  go  away  and  forget  all  about  the  work  and  Lotty  too. 
They've  got  nothing  to  do  and  so  they're  full  of  fancies.  Here, 
take  the  work.' 

She  ungraciously  motioned  Valentine  to  a  bundle  of  shirts, 
as  yet  without  their  button-holes,  lying  on  the  table. 

*  Lotty  must  have  rest,  Melenda,'  Valentine  replied,  without 
referring  to  Melenda's  analysis  of  her  own  character.  ^She 
wants  more  food  and  less  work.  Let  her  lie  down  and  rest  in  my 
room  because  it's  cooler  than  this.'  She  did  not  add  that  it  was 
much  cleaner,  much  sweeter,  and  much  prettier.  *  She  shall  have 
mj  dinner  and  I  will  have  hers  if  you  like.' 

Lizzie,  remembering  the  ham,  chuckled  sarcastically.  It  was 
her  only  contribution  to  the  conversation. 

'  Don't  be  ungracious,  Melenda.  I  have  not  offered  to  give 
you  anything.' 

*  You  shan't,  then.  There ! '  Melenda  dashed  her  work  abide 
and  sprang  to  her  feet  in  a  sudden  passion.  *  I'll  take  nothing 
from  you— nothing.  Not  even  your  cheek,  nor  your  pride. 
And  you  shall  take  nothing  from  me.  Oh !  you  come  here  and 
you  think  yoii  can  make  me  humble  because  you've  got  some 
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money  saved  and  some  fine  friends,  and  you've  been  brought  up 
like  a  lady  and  taught  to  despise  us  all,  and  then  you  think  you'll 
spite  'me  by  taking  Lotty  from  me.  You  shan't  have  her — no.' 
She  laid  her  arm  round  her  friend's  neck  and  became  immediately 
soft  and  tender.  *  No,  Lotty  dear ;  she  wants  to  part  us,  but  she 
shan't,  shall  she  ?  All  these  years  we've  been  friends  and  worked 
together,  you  and  me,  and  borne  such  a  lot  and  never  grumbled, 
and  she's  only  just  come.  I'll  do  your  work  for  you  as  well  as  my 
own,  Lotty,  and  welcome,  if  I  have  to  sit  up  all  night  for  it. 
But  I  can't  get  ham  and  grapes  for  you — work  all  I  know — like 
she  can.'  The  quick  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  at  this  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority. 

*  She  doesn't  want  to  part  you  and  me,'  said  Lotty,  *  I  know 
she  doesn't ;  and  you  oughtn't  to  think  I'd  ever  leave  you.  Don't 
be  so  hard  on  her,  Melenda.  Isn't  she  your  sister  and  all,  though 
she  is  a  young  lady  ? ' 

Melenda  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Was  Lotty  herself 
going  to  desert  her  ? 

Lizzie  went  on  with  her  work,  her  head  bent  over  the  button- 
holes as  if  her  friend's  health,  and  any  discussion  which  might 
arise  upon  it,  was  of  no  concern  at  all  to  herself.  But  she  looked 
up  now  and  then  furtively,  just  to  see  whether  Melenda  was 
going  to  catch  it  or  to  let  some  one  else  catch  it.  Melenda's 
tears  were  but  the  drops  of  a  short  shower  which  comes  before  a 
thunderstorm.  She  stood  with  kindling  eyes  and  clenched  fists. 
She  was  jealous ;  she  was  so  jealous  that  she  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  fallen  upon  poor  Valentine  and — 
luckily,  she  did  not  do  it.  But  she  looked  so  fierce  that  Valentine 
remembered  what  had  been  said  to  Violet  about  the  tearing  out 
of  ladies'  hair,  and  wondered  if  she  was  going  to  lose  her  own. 
She  was  fierce  because  she  was  jealous,  and  she  was  jealous 
because  Lotty  was  visibly  drawn  towards  Valentine,  and  because 
for  the  first  time  her  own  sacrifice  of  work  and  time  could 
do  nothing  for  her  friend  compared  with  the  soft  words,  the 
grapes,  and  the  creature  comforts  so  freely  bestowed  by  the  new- 
comer. 

*You  shan't  take  her  from  me,'  she  cried  again,  but  with 
weakened  force. 

*  Don't,  Melenda,'  said  Lotty.  *  I'm  not  leaving  you.  Oh  ! 
why  are  you  so  cruel  to  her  ? ' 

Melenda  gave  in.  She  said  nothing,  but  threw  herself  into 
her  chair  and  gathered    up  her  work.      If  Lotty  wanted  to 
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leave  her,  she  must  go.     That  is  what  her  attitude  and  action 
meant. 

^  Look  at  her,'  said  Valentine,  taking  advantage  of  this 
momentary  weakness  which  might  mean  softening;  *look  at  her 
pale  face.  Let  her  rest  to-day  and  have  good  food — to-morrow  is 
Sunday.  I  will  go  on  with  her  work  here  and  you  may  say  as 
many  hard  things  to  me  as  you  please.' 

*  I  tried  to  do  for  you,  liotty — I  tried  my  best,  I  did.' 

*  You  did,  Melenda  dear.  Oh !  yes,  I  know.  But  it's  my 
back.' 

<  Take  her,  then,'  said  Melenda  with  a  kind  of  sullen  dignity. 
*  Give  her  what  you  like.  Give  her  hot  roast  beef  and  potatoes, 
if  you  like ;  but  you  shan't  give  none  to  me.' 

Valentine  led  Lotty  away,  and  set  her  in  her  own  chair  with 
a  pillow  in  the  back,  and  placed  some  books  on  the  table  within 
her  reach.     Then  she  went  back  to  the  work-room. 

Now,  as  regards  the  girl  who  was  sick,  she,  left  to  herself, 
began  first  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  which  had  pictures 
in  it.  It  was  a  book  of  poetry.  The  only  poetry  Lotty  had  ever 
learned  or  read — ^because  in  the  Select  Academy  poetry  was  not 
part  of  the  Garriculum — ^was  the  verse  contained  in  the  hymn- 
book  used  by  the  chapel  where  in  their  palmy  days  her  unfortu- 
nate family  had  worshipped.  But  it  was  a  great  many  years  since 
she  had  gone  to  any  church  or  chapel,  and  the  hymns  were  well- 
nigh  forgotten  by  this  time  and  the  hymn-book  lost.  Consequently 
when  first  she  looked  at  the  <  reading '  and  saw  that  it  was  verse, 
she  thought  it  must  be  a  hymn-book;  but  when  she  came  to  read 
the  hymns  in  it  and  found  she  could  not  remember  to  have  read 
anything  like  them  in  her  own  book,  and  missed  all  the  old  tags 
and  phrases,  she  began  to  fear  that  Valentine  was  a  heretic  of 
some  kind.  Of  the  narrow  creed  which  had  been  preached  in 
that  little  Primitive  Christian  Church  some  few  rags  and  tatters 
remained ;  notably,  that  everybody  who  did  not  hold  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  expounded  by  the  Primitive  Christians  was  in  a  perilous 
state ;  and  that  to  be  a  Papist,  or  an  Anglican,  or  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Unitarian  was  to  invite  certain 
destruction,  while  even  to  continue  in  the  twilight  of  Baptistdom 
CMT  Methodism  was  to  incur  great  risks.  It  is  odd  how,  when 
one's  early  faith  is  forgotten,  the  narrowness  of  it  may  remain, 
like  the  crust  in  the  bottle  after  the  wine  has  been  poured 
out.  So  Lotty  closed  the  book,  in  confusion  of  spirit,  remem- 
bering something  vague  about  falling  from  sound  doctrines,  and 
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bethinking  herself  of  some  half-forgotten  phrase  about  the  wiles 
of  Satan.  These  wiles  had  never  been  presented  to  her  in  a 
prettier  form  than  in  this  dainty  volume  with  its  pictures  and  its 
poetry. 

The  ignorance,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  of  London  work- 
girls  and,  very  likely,  of  work-girls  everywhere,  is  colossal ;  it 
passeth  understanding.  They  have  no  books  in  their  rooms,  not 
one  single  book,  not  even  a  Bible  or  a  Prayer-book  or  a  hymn- 
book— -  single-room  lodgers  never  have  any  books;  they  read 
nothing  at  all,  neither  books,  nor  newspapers,  nor  journals, 
nor  magazines,  nor  tracts.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  literature 
in  any  form.  They  hear  nothing  of  the  outer  world :  the  men, 
for  their  part,  may  meet  and  discuss  things  with  some  show  of 
knowledge,  because  they  sometimes  read  a  newspaper,  but  the 
girls  do  not ;  therefore  they  have  not  the  least  understanding  of 
what  is  going  on  anywhere,  and  in  all  the  Art,  Science,  and 
Knowledge  which  we  call  the  inheritance  of  the  Ages,  they  do  not 
own  the  smallest  share.  Since,  then,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  every- 
thing as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  without  being  any- 
thing like  so  well-fed  and  so  comfortable  or  so  pleasantly  clothed, 
would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  all  these  girls  if  they 
had  been  bom  in  that  Archipelago  instead  of  Christian  England  ? 
There  at  least  they  would  have  no  shirts  to  stitch  if  there  were 
none  to  wear,  and  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat,  even  if  it  were 
only  dried  beehe-de-mery  and  there  would  be  sunshine  and  warmth 
for  all. 

Two  of  these  girls  had  been  educated  at  Board  schools,  where 
they  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  standard.  If  you  wish, 
therefore,  to  know  the  extent  of  their  possible  knowledge, 
read  the  third  and  fourth  standard  books,  and  remember  that 
they  have  already  forgotten  almost  all  they  ever  learned  from 
those  encyclopaBdic  works.  And  if  they  are  ignorant  of  book- 
learning  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  all  that  is  concerned  with 
industry,  wages,  and  trades.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  that 
they  could  ever  better  their  condition ;  they  do  not  understand 
that  they  might  rebel,  or  strike,  or  combine,  or  do  anything  for 
themselves  at  all.  They  cannot  go  into  service  because  they 
know  nothing,  not  even  how  to  lay  a  table  or  how  to  dust  a 
room ;  they  cannot  emigrate  because  they  would  be  of  no  use  in 
any  colony ;  they  can  only  sew,  and,  like  the  steam-engines  which 
are  kept  going,  till  they  fall  to  pieces  of  old  age  and  rust,  on  coal 
and  water,  the  se?ring  girls  are  just  as  simply  kept  at  working-power 
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till  domething  goes  wrong  with  the  wheels,  on  bread  and  batter 
and  cold  tea. 

Their  ignorance,  however,  thongh  it  was  colossal,  did  not 
make  them  unhappy,  nor  did  it  humiliate  them.  The  great 
Giant  Ignorance  has  one  good  point :  he  is,  in  his  way,  good<^ 
natured ;  he  never  suffers  his  victims  to  be  unhappy  or  humili* 
ated  by  reason  of  their  subjection.  Melenda,  indeed,  thought 
herself  possessed  of  extraordinary  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
immense  sagacity. 

Presently  Lotty  began  to  look  about  the  room  and  to  realise 
slowly  the  way  in  which  young  ladies  live — always  in  easy-chairs, 
soft  and  low,  with  flowers  on  the  table  and  grapes  in  the  cupboard, 
curtains  to  the  window,  books  on  a  shelf,  pictures  on  the  wall, 
fans,  scent  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  laced  handkerchiefs.  How 
would  it  be  to  live  like  this  always,  and  never  do  any  work ; 
never  to  be  hungry,  and  never  to  have  a  pain  in  the  back? 
While  she  was  thinking  of  this,  and  wondering  vaguely  and  asking 
herself  if  Melenda  was  right  in  saying  that  Valentine  would  soon 
go  away  and  forget  all  about  them,  her  eyes  closed  and  she 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  lulled  by  the  unusual  sense  of  rest,  freedom 
from  pain,  and  physical  ease.  She  had,  besides,  a  great  quantity 
of  arrears  to  make  up  in  the  matter  of  sleep,  and  the  morning 
was  very  hot,  and  there  was  a  most  delicious  sense  of  coolness  in 
the  room  and  the  unaccustomed  fragrance  of  flowers,  all  of  which 
reasons  may  serve  for  her  excuse. 

The  making  of  button-holes  is  one  of  those  occupations  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  take  an  artistic  interest.  She  who  sews 
them  is  not  sustained  by  a  sense  of  beauty,  because  when  you 
have  finibhed  and  turned  out  your  button-hole,  you  cannot  possibly 
call  it  beautiful :  it  is  not  a  thing,  for  instance,  which  you  can 
hold  up  and  watch  while  the  sunlight  plays  among  the  stitches 
and  the  light  and  shade  set  off  their  graceful  curves ;  besides, 
you  have  got  to  go  straight  on  to  make  another  as  soon  as  one  in 
finished.  Nothing  sustains  the  workwoman  but  the  reflection 
that,  though  it  takes  a  good  many  stitches  to  make  a  button-hole, 
so  many  dozen  button-holes  make  so  many  pence. 

The  making  of  button-holes,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  difficult. 
Any  girl  who  has  learned  to  sew  can  learn  to  make  them  in  a  few 
minutes.  Valentine  received  a  few  simple  instructions  from  Lizzie, 
and  then,  taking  Lotty's  place  on  the  bed,  she  began  to  work. 
The  button-holes  were  for  shirts,  but  these  were  of  a  coarse  and 
common  kind,  made  of  rough  material,  for  exportation  very 
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likely— shirts  warranted  to  be  as  uncomfortable  and  as  rasping  as 
the  monastic  hair  shirt.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  very  lij^ely  they  were 
invented  before  the  Reformation  for  the  nse  of  monks  and  modem 
eremites,  and  then  only  for  the  strictest  and  most  profoundly 
miserable  Order  of  Self-tormentors.  They  are  now,  I  believe,  used 
for  the  converts  (previously  shirtless)  made  by  the  missionaries* 
And  the  story  of  *  My  First  Shirt '  has  yet  to  be  written.  So 
enterprising  has  always  been  the  Spirit  of  British  Commerce  I 

Valentine  was  clever  with  her  needle,  and  could  embroider  as 
beautifully  as  Penelope.  Unfortunately  she  was  as  slow  and 
as  deliberate  as  that  lady-in-waiting,  and  loved  to  linger  over  her 
work,  and  look  at  it,  and  think  about  it,  and  at  times  unstitch 
some  of  it.  Therefore  she  soon  perceived  that  Melenda  turned 
out  button-holes  about  five  times,  and  Lizzie  about  three  times, 
as  fast  as  herself.  Then  she  made  haste  to  imitate  them,  and 
addressed  her  mind  to  the  question  of  rapidity  rather  than  of 
beauty  in  her  work. 

No  one  spoke :  there  was  no  other  sound  in  the  room  than 
the  click  of  thimbles  and  the  rustling  of  the  stuff.  Valentine's 
thoughts  wandered  from  her  work,  which  was  monotonous.  This, 
she  reflected,  was  the  room  in  which  three  girls  slept,  worked,  and 
lived.  They  all  three  lay  on  one  bed,  that  on  which  she  was 
sitting.  It  was  a  broad  wooden  bed,  with  a  hard  mattress  a  good 
deal  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  neither  feather  bed  nor  springs. 
The  hot  July  sun  was  pouring  in  at  the  window,  where  the  yellow 
blind,  which  might  once  have  been  white  and  could  no  longer 
draw  up,  was  pinned  back  so  as  to  leave  a  triangle  of  sunshine. 
Valentine  sat  in  the  shade,  and  thought  she  had  never  in  her 
life  seen  so  many  motes  dancing  in  the  sun.  The  room  was 
neglected,  and  wanted  cleaning  horribly ;  the  grate  was  rusty ; 
there  was  not  a  book  in  it,  or  a  magazine,  or  a  paper — nothing  to 
read ;  there  were  no  pictures  on  the  wall ;  there  were  no  ornaments 
of  any  kind ;  the  whitewash  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  down  in  one 
corner  exposing  the  laths ;  there  was  no  carpet;  the  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils  which  lay  within  the  fender  seemed  to  have 
been  long  unused.  A  place,  it  seemed,  built  with  intention  for  the 
abode  of  grinding,  wretched,  hopeless  poverty ;  a  place  exactly 
fitted  for  the  kind  of  work,  where  there  was  no  prospect  of 
improvement,  however  zealously  one  worked,  or  of  any  higher  pay 
or  more  regular  employment. 

Valentine  forgot  that  the  girls  were  young,  and  that  even  to 
work-girls  there  is  hope,  while  they  are  young,  that  these  troubles 
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will  pass  away  somehow,  and  give  place  to  some  unknown  kind 
of  joy. 

*  Well/  asked  Lizzie  pertly,  *  isn't  it  good  enough  for  you  ? ' 
It  was  at  nine  o'clock  that  Valentine  began  to  work.    At  ten, 

or  thereabouts,  she  became  aware  that  she  must  stop,  get  up,  and 
straighten  herself.  She  did  so.  Melenda  worked  on  like  a 
machine,  and  took  no  notice  at  all.  The  other  girl  looked  and 
smiled  grimly.  *  I  thought  you'd  give  in  soon,'  she  said.  *  Lotty 
has  to  lie  down  every  half-hour/ 

*  I  haven't  given  in,'  Valentine  replied  indignantly. 
Then  she  sat  down  and  went  on  again. 

In  another  hour  her  head  began  to  reel,  and  she  felt  giddy. 
If  two  hours  of  button-holes  produced  such  an  effect,  what  would 
the  whole  day  do  for  her  ?  She  laid  aside  her  work,  and  looked 
up  ashamed.  By  this  time  the  room  was  very  hot,  although  the 
door  and  window  were  both  open,  and  from  the  street  below, 
baked  by  the  midday  sun,  there  was  wafted  upwards  a  mingled 
perfume  or  incense,  made  up  of  things  lying  in  the  street ;  of  the 
industries  in  the  houses — such  as  the  pressing  of  cloth,  which  is 
a  hot  and  steamy  smell ;  or  the  burning  of  leather  straps,  which 
is  insidious,  and  makes  one  feel  sick ;  with  the  smell  from  a  fried- 
fish  shop  not  far  off — this  is  a  smell  which  makes  one  sad ;  and 
the  stale  reek  of  yesterday's  tobacco  and  beer — this  is  a  smell 
which  makes  one  sorry— from  the  public-house  opposite. 

*  Do  you  do  this  every  day  ? '  she  asked  foolishly,  because  she 
knew  very  well  that  they  did. 

*  Every  day,'  gaid  Lizzie — ^Melenda  still  taking  no  notice — *  and 
all  day  long.     Don't  you  like  it?  ' 

*  Don't  you  ever  stop  to  read,  or  talk,  or  sing,  or  something  ? ' 

*  Sing !  Oh,  Lord ! '  Lizzie  replied  with  infinite  contempt. 
*  Stop  to  sing?' 

*  All  day  long,'  Valentine  repeated,  *  and  never  any  holiday  ?' 

*  Only  when  there's  no  work.  Fine  ladies  never  think  how 
they'd  like  it  themselves ' — Lizzie,  too,  was  able  to  borrow  some- 
thing from  the  indignant  Sam.  'Ain't  it  nice  to  make  cheap 
things?' 

Valentine  took  up  her  work  again  and  went  on,  wondering 
how  long  life  could  be  endured  if  she  were  doomed  to  spend  it 
among  button-holes.  Then  she  tried  to  imagine  herself  the  life- 
long companion  of  Melenda,  and  altogether  such  an  one  as  Lizzie, 
and  that  she  had  never  done  anything  else  and  never  known  any 
other  kind  of  existence ;  and  she  wondered  what  she  would  be 
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thinking  about.  But  her  imagination  failed  her,  and  refused  to 
pretend  any  such  thing,  partly  because  the  things  worn  by  poor 
Lizzie  were  not  nice  to  look  at. 

*  Do  you  never  do  anything  at  all  ? '  she  asked  presently, 
*  except  work  all  day  and  walk  the  streets  in  the  evening  ? ' 

*  Some  girls  go  to  the  Britannier  when  they've  got  the  money, 
or  anybody  treats  them.  I've  never  got  the  money,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  be  treated  by  anybody,  no  more  than  Melenda.  There 
used  to  be  the  Grecian  as  well^  but  they've  turned  that  into  the 
Salvation  Army  ;  and  there's  the  Theatre  of  Varieties  in  Pitfield 
Street,  there's  Collins's  at  Islington,  and  there's  the  Foresters  in 
the  Cambridge  Road.  Some  girls  go  to  public-houses  and  drink 
with  the  men.  We  won't,  Melenda  and  me.  There's  talk  of  a 
girls'  club,  but — well,  there's  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  and  you'd  walk  them,  too,  if  you'd  been  sitting 
at  work  all  day.' 

« And  Sundays?' 

^We  lie  abed  on  Sunday  morningd,  and  go  out  in  the 
afternoons.' 

*  And  on  wet  and  cold  evenings  ? ' 

*  Then  we  sit  at  home,  and  go  to  bed  early  to  save  candle  and 
fire.' 

*  Do  you  never  go  to  church  ? ' 

*  Not  likely !  '—Liz  lifted  her  ragged  skirt.     *  In  this  ? ' 

'  Don't  waste  your  time  chattering,  Lizzie,'  said  Melenda.  Then 
there  was  silence. 

Soon  after  noon  Valentine  was  seized  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  get  up  and  jump,  or  run,  or  leap  over  something. 

<  I  must  jump ! '  she  cried,  and  did  it. 

*  That's  fidgets,'  said  Lizzie.  *I  used  to  have  them,  but  I'm 
used  to  it  now.' 

The  attack  presently  yielded  to  violent  measures,  for  fidgets 
are  like  cramp,  and  must  be  dealt  with  resolutely.  In  reading  of 
convicts  chained  to  each  other,  and  obliged  to  sleep  side  by  side, 
I  have  often  thought  how  dreadful  and  intolerable  a  thing  it 
would  be  if  one  of  them  were  to  get  an  attack  of  fidgets  and  not 
be  able  to  spring  out  of  bed.  Then  Valentine  was  going  to  sit 
down  again,  when  Melenda  interposed.  Lotty,  she  said,  always 
rested  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  She  had  better  do  the  same 
and  get  her  dinner. 

'  Am  I  not  to  have  Lotty 's  ? ' 

*  Don't  be  silly,'  said  Melenda      *  As  if  you  could  make  a 
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dinner  off  bread  and  tea !    What  time  did  yoa  generally  have 
your  dinner  ? ' 

'At  half-past  seven.' 

*  That's  supper.    What  did  you  have  before  that  ?  ' 

*  There  was  tea  at  five.' 

*  And  before  that?' 

*  Luncheon  at  half-past  one.'  Valentine  began  to  feel  guilty 
of  most  reckless  gluttony. 

*  Oh !    And  what  did  you  have  at  all  of  them  ? ' 
Valentine  confessed  with  shame  to  meat  at  luncheon  and  at 

dinner,  and  possibly  at  breakfast. 

'  There,'  said  Melenda,  *  it's  ridiculous.  You  can't  have  dinner 
like  Lizzie  and  me.  Gro  away  and  get  something  to  eat,  and  give 
it  to  Lotty  if  you  like.  We  don't  eat  much  here,  but  we're 
independent.' 

Valentine  obeyed,  and  the  other  two  girls  went  on  working  in 
silence. 

Presently  there  was  heard  proceeding  from  Valentine's  room  a 
most  curious  and  remarkable  sound.  Nothing  less  than  the 
laughter  of  two  girls,  a  thing  which  had  never  happened  in  the 
house  in  the  memory  of  its  residents.  Lizzie  looked  up,  curious 
and  envious ;  Melenda,  suspicious  and  jealous. 

*  They're  laughing,'  said  Lizzie.  *What  are  they  laughing 
for?' 

*  She's  made  Ix)tty  laugh,'  said  Melenda,  who  had  never  even 
tried  to  work  such  a  miracle.  *  What's  she  said  to  her  ?  Lotty 
wouldn't  never  laugh  at  us.' 

The  laughing  continued,  and  Lizzie's  curiosity  increased,  and 
Melenda's  face  grew  cloudier  and  darker. 

The  old  lady  in  the  room  below,  sitting  by  herself  with  her 
funeral  trimmings  in  her  hands,  thought  somebody  must  have  gone 
mad.  Who  but  mad  people  and  children  ever  laughed  in  Ivy  Lane  ? 
But  the  laughing  still  went  on,  and  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  a 
time  long,  long  ago  when  the  poor  old  thing  herself  laughed  all  day 
long — living  in  the  Fool's  Paradise  which  sees  nothing  around 
or  before  but  a  luminous  and  sunlit  haze.  Nobody  would  ever 
laugh,  I  suppose,  if  that  haze  were  to  be  suddenly  removed. 
Happy  Paradise  !  Happy  fools  who  live  in  it !  And  all  to  end  in  the 
workhouse  during  the  winter,  and  such  sewing  as  could  be  got  in 
the  summer  from  Mr.  Croquemort  of  Bethnal  Green.  Presently 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  this  poor  old  woman,  but  got  up  and 
put  down  her  work,  and  stealthily  crept  out  of  her  room  and  crawled 
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half-way  np  the  narrow  stairs,  her  neck  craned,  her  eyes  glaring, 
her  ear  turned,  to  see  what  they  were  laughing  at,  and  to  hear 
what  ihey  were  saying.  She  neither  heard  nor  saw,  but  a  strange 
emotion  fell  upon  her  withered  old  soul.  The  laughter  of  girls — 
light-hearted  laughter ! — she  remembered  how,  long,  long  ago — 
fifty  years  ago— when  she  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  two  young  girls 
sat  in  a  carriage  on  a  racecourse,  and  laughed  with  handsome  and 
gallant  young  gentlemen,  while  the  pink  champagne  foamed  and 
sparkled  in  the  long  glasses,  and  the  gipsy  woman  stood  at  the 
carriage-wheel,  and  the  girls  crossed  her  palms  with  gold.  Then 
that  old  woman,  with  something  like  a  sob,  felt  in  her  pocket  and 
found  twopence,  and  she  went  across  the  street  to  the  *  Adelaide  * 
and  had  a  glass  of  gin.  After  this  she  returned  to  her  own  room 
and  feir  asleep,  and,  perhaps,  dreamed  of  that  long  past  happy 
time  of  unthinking  folly. 

As  for  the  laughing,  it  was  over  nothing  at  all  but  the  cooking 
of  the  dinner  at  which  Valentine  showed  herself  so  awkward  and  so 
ignorant.  Why,  she  knew  nothing,  not  even  the  price  of  potatoes, 
or  how  to  buy  them,  and  she  had  got  the  very  dearest  kind  of 
beef,  and  such  an  immense  quantity,  and  Lotty  had  to  tell  her 
everything,  even  to  the  roUing-up  of  her  sleeves ;  but  she  would 
do  it  all  herself,  and  so  they  both  laughed.  And  the  business 
was  no  doubt  as  comic  as  the  making  of  a  pudding  on  the  stage, 
which  is,  we  know,  always  most  eflfective  business. 

And  then,  with  the  laughter,  the  other  girls  heard  a  hissing 
and  sputtering,  which  lasted  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  fragrance,  of  the  kind  which 
used  in  the  old  days  to  delight  those  dear,  simple  Immortal  Gods, 
so  easily  pleased — the  incense,  or  perfume,  namely,  of  meat, 
roasted,  seethed,  or  fried. 

Then  Lizzie  sat  bolt  upright,  and  said  solemnly,  with  pale 
cheek,  and  that  far-ofiF  look  in  her  eyes  which  a  painter  might 
take  for  a  yearning  after  Things  Invisible  and  Unattainable — 

*  Melenda,  they've  got— it's— it  is—  STEAK  ! ' 

*  What  does  it  matter,'  said  Melenda,  *  what  they've  got  ?  ' 
Lizzie  was  silent  for  another  half  minute.     But  the  fragrance 

mounted  to  her  brain  and  made  her  giddy,  and  filled  her  with  a 
craving  for  food. 

*  Oh,  Melenda,  I'm  so  hungry.' 

*  That  comes  of  taking  things.  If  you  hadn't  eaten  that  ham 
two  days  ago,  you  wouldn't  have  been  hungry  now.* 

There  was  once  a  foolish  Grreek  person,  whose  history  used  to 
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be  read  in  the  ^  Analecta  Minora,'  when  that  work  was  pnt  in  the 
hands  of  schoolboys.  He  had  a  theory  that  horses  ate  too  much, 
and  he  gradually  reduced  the  rations  of  com  for  his  own  horse, 
with  a  view  to  naaking  that  animal  live  upon  nothing,  and 
become  perfectly  independent  of  food.  Just  as  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  success  the  creature  died.  Melenda  held  much  the  same 
views. 

*  For  shame  !  *  she  added ;  *  where's  your  independence,  Liz  ? ' 
Just  what  the  Greek  person  might  have  said  to  the  horse. 

'Bother  Independence,'  replied  Lizzie,  replying  in  the  very 
words  of  the  horse,  *  I  am  hungry.' 

*If  you  eat  beefsteak  to-day,'  said  Melenda,  Hhere'll  be 
nothing  but  bread  and  cold  tea  to-morrow  and ' 

But  Lizzie  was  gone.  The  perfume  of  the  beef  drew  her  as 
with  ropes,  and  she  could  not  choose  but  go. 

In  Valentine's  room  there  was  a  white  cloth  spread  and  the 
dinner  just  ready,  and  Lotty,  with  flushed  cheeks,  helping  to 
serve  it,  and  both  of  them  laughing. 

*Come  in,  Lizzie,'  cried  Valentine  gaily;  *  there  is  plenty  for 
all  of  us.     Will  you  ask  Melenda  ? ' 

*She  won't  come.  Don't  you  go — she  might  fly  in  your 
face.' 

Valentine  hesitated.  Then  she  sat  down.  During  dinner 
they  talked  and  laughed  again — actually  laughed  and  made  little 
jokes  together.      When  had  Lotly  laughed  last  ? 

Dinner  done  and  things  washed  and  cleared  away,  they  went 
back  into  the  other  room.  Melenda  was  still  at  work,  dogged  and 
stem,  with  hard  set  mouth  and  resolute  eyes,  sick  with  the 
yearning  that  the  smell  of  the  roasted  meat  had  caused,  but 
stubborn  and  obstinate. 

'  Melenda,'  said  Valentine, '  can  you  live  on  bread  and  tea  ? ' 

*  What's  that  to  you  ?    I've  got  to.' 

*  Oh,'  she  cried,  *  it  is  shameful.' 

*  Then  mend  it,'  said  Melenda  fiercely ;  *  mend  it  if  you  can. 
If  you  can't,  let  us  alone  to  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can.  We  can 
bear  it,  can't  we,  Liz  ?  ' 

Lizzie  turned  her  great  eyes  to  Valentine. 

*  Can  you  mend  it  ? '  she  asked.  *  It  is  very  hard  to  bear.  Can 
you  mend  it  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  I  can  do  nothing  to  mend  it.  And  Melenda  will  not  let 
me  do  anything  to  help  it.' 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do  Lotty's  work.' 
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*  She's  done  more  already  than  Lotty  used  to  do  in  a  whole 
day,'  said  Liz.     *  Let  her  rest  a  little,  Melenda.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Valentine,  *  I  shall  do  my  day's  work.' 

The  slow  minutes  passed  slowly.  Through  the  open  window 
there  came  the  murmur  and  the  hum  of  Hoxtou  Street  and 
St.  John's  Eoad.  It  was  rather  a  sleepy  murmur,  because 
Hoxton  is  not  a  noisy  place,  and  there  are  few  omnibuses  and 
fewer  cabs,  and  very  few  carts  and  waggons.  Presently  Valentine 
felt  as  if  they  were  all  three  set  down  in  some  far-off  place  of 
torture,  in  an  undescribed  circle  of  the  Inferno,  condemned  to 
work  at  button-holes  without  ceasing — ^button-holes  for  shirts 
which  would  fit  nobody — like  the  unhappy  damsels  who  have  to 
fill  sieves  with  water,  and  to  spend  their  whole  time — they've  got 
all  the  time  there  is— in  pouring  it  in  and  seeing  it  run  out  again 
— a  most  tedious  employment  and,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
submission  and  respect  to  the  Court,  a  foolish  punishment,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  they  get  their  Sundays  at  least  firee,  in 
which  case  they  are  no  worse  off  than  Melenda  and  her  friends. 

Presently  Valentine  began  aloud  to  shape  out  a  little  apologue 
which  occurred  to  her. 

*  Once  upon  a  time,'  she  said,  *  there  were  three  poor  girls, 
and  there  was  a  wicked  Witch.  The  Witch  was  always  making 
spells  for  the  raising  of  storms  and  bringing  diseases  upon  good 
people  and  thwarting  the  work  of  honest  people.  For  use  in  her 
charms  she  wanted  a  continual  supply  of  Button-holes ;  but  why 
Button-holes  are  good  for  magic  I  cannot  tell  you,  only  I  believe 
that  if  you  work  at  them  long  enough  you  can  raise  the — the 
Devil.  Anyhow,  I  know  that  they  are  most  invaluable  for  con- 
juring, incantations,  making  people  mad  and  miserable,  and  all 
kinds  of  sorcery.  The  diflSculty  with  this  Witch  was  to  find  people 
who  would  sew  the  Button-holes  for  her,  because  it  is  horrible 
work  and  tedious  work,  that  no  one  would  do  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  to  be  done,  and  because  it  is  work  which  by  the  laws  of 
the  country — but  I  think  this  law  is  an  unjust  one — is  forbidden 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  farthing  apiece,  so  that 
the  fastest  worker  cannot  earn  more  than  a  shilling  a  day  at  it. 
For  a  long  time  the  Witch  looked  about  in  vain.  But  at  last  she 
found  three  girls  who  were  all  so  desperately  poor  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  any  kind  of  work  that  was  offered  them.  It  was  a 
very  heartless  and  wicked  country,  in  which  the  rich  ladies  took 
no  thought  for  poor  girls,  and  did  not  interfere  as  they  ought  to 
bave  done,  or  insist  upon  findipg  them  good  work  and  fair  wages, 
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fts  of  course  ttey  do  in  our  own  country — in  England.  So  she 
offered  them  the  work.  She  did  not  persuade  them  with  honeyed 
words.  She  did  not  say,  "  My  dears,  if  you  will  come  and  make 
Batton-holes  for  me,  you  shall  have  roast  beef  and  pudding  every 
day,  with  money  to  go  to  all  kinds  of  beautiful  places."  Not  at 
all.  She  came  scowling  and  cursing,  and  she  threw  the  work  in 
the  middle  of  them,  and  she  said  :  *'  You  girls ;  take  the  work 
or  leave  it-  If  you  leave  it,  you  will  starve  ;  if  you  take  it,  you 
shall  taste  meat  once  a  week — on  Sundays,  perhaps — and  live  for 
six  days  on  bread  and  butter  and  tea.  You  shall  work  all  day 
long  except  Sundays ;  you  shall  not  have  any  holidays ;  you  shall 
waste  and  throw  away  in  this  dreadful  work  all  your  youth  and 
^^^y  f  you  shall  not  know  any  pleasure  or  rest  or  fulness ;  you 
shall  go  hungry  in  body  and  soul.  Don't  think  the  rich  ladies 
wfll  interfere  or  help  you.    They  care  nothing  for  you " ' 

*  They  don't,'  said  Melenda,  now  become  interested  in  the  story. 
* "  They  have  been  told  about  you  till  they  are  sick  of  hearing 

the  story  ;  but  they  will  do  nothing  for  you.  So  take  it  or  leave 
it."    That  is  what  the  dreadful  old  Witch  said.' 

*  Of  course  they  took  the  work,'  said  Melenda. 

*  Of  course  they  did ;  and  of  course  they  grew  every  day 
hungrier  and  more  hopeless.  And  one  of  them  was  weak,  and  she 
gets  weaker.  Then  the  other  two  worked  harder  to  make  up. 
But  they  couldn't  quite  make  up ;  and  one  grew  more  miserable, 
but  she  worked  on  still ' — ^Lizzie  bent  her  head — *  and  one  grew 
harder  and  more  angry,  and  she  worked  the  hardest  of  all.' 

*Very   fine   talk,'  said   Melenda,   with   an   intelUgent  sniff. 

*  They've  taught  you  how  to  talk.  You  talk  as  well  as  Sam 
almost.' 

*  But  I  haven't  done  yet.  Suppose  a  messenger  was  to  come 
from  some  rich  lady  to  these  girls — a  girl  like  themselves — and 
suppose  she  was  to  offer  them  lighter  work  and  better  pay.  Sup- 
pose she  was  to  offer  them,  out  of  her  own  abundance,  help  of 
any  kind ^ 

*  The  girls  wouldn't  be  fools  enough  to  take  it,'  said  Melenda. 

*  They  want  justice.  That's  what  Sam  says.  "  Take  your  charity 
away,"  he  says,  "  and  give  us  justice." ' 

*  This  lady  would  say  through  her  messenger,  "  I  cannot  get 
justice.  I  am  quite  powerless  to  get  justice  for  girls  in  the 
clutches  of  black  wizards  and  witches.  But  I  can  help  you  three." 
Melenda,  suppose  her  messenger  brought  this  message,  would 
you  send  her  away  ? ' 
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*  You  can  talk,'  said  Melenda.  *  But  you  won't  make  me  take 
your  charity.' 

At  four  o'clock  Lotty  made  some  tea  and  brought  it  to  them, 
Melenda  not  regarding.  Then  they  went  on  working  again  in 
silence.  By  this  time  Valentine's  fingers  ached  so  that  the 
needle  travelled  slowly,  and  her  arms  ached  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  stuflF  in  her  lap,  and  her  back,  though  she  was  as 
strong  as  most  girls,  ached  with  the  stooping,  and  her  head  ached 
with  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  room,  and  her  fingers  were 
sore  with  handling  the  coarse  material  of  which  the  shirts  are 
made,  and  her  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed. 

But  she  would  not  give  in. 

Melenda  was  working  as  fiercely  and  as  fast  as  if  it  was  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  she  had  only  just  begun,  and  then  after  an 
excellent  and  invigorating  breakfast.  Lizzie  with  the  quiet  dull 
patience  she  habitually  gave  to  the  work,  but  with  much  greater 
discontent,  for  she  had  now  tasted  some  of  the  joys  of  a  lady's  life. 
It  meant,  she  perceived,  a  pretty  room  to  live  in,  with  soft  dresses 
and  gloves,  and  your  hair  done  beautifully,  and  beefsteak  and  cocoa 
for  dinner.  *  You  ought,'  said  the  gentleman  she  knew,  *  to  live 
like  a  lady,  and  have  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  let  me  paint  your 
eyes.'  And  when  Valentine  went  away,  which  would  be  very  soon, 
there  would  be  no  more  beefsteak.  My  brothers,  think  of  it :  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  conceive  a  greater  temptation  than  this,  when 
a  girl  half-starved  and  robbed  of  joy  and  doomed  to  the  misery  of 
work  the  most  hopeless  and  the  most  miserable,  perceives  that  the 
Unattainable — the  life  of  physical  comfort  and  material  well-being, 
the  life  she  has  always  longed  for,  the  life  that  it  is  natural  to 
desire — is  actually  within  her  reach  and  to  be  had — just  by  signing 
her  name  to  a  little  piece  of  parchment,  and  giving  that  agree- 
ment— of  course  after  it  has  been  duly  stamped  and  entered  at 
Somerset  House — to  the  Devil. 

About  half-past  eight  Lotty  came  in,  refreshed  after  her  long 
day's  rest  and  sleep.  *  Oh ! '  she  said,  tearing  the  work  from 
Valentine's  hands  ;  *  oh !  Melenda,  how  could  you  let  her  go  on  ? ' 

For  Valentine's  cheek  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  swimming, 
and  now  she  looked  dazed,  and  trembled  as  she  sat. 

*  I  will  not  give  in,'  she  cried ;  but  she  did,  because  she  broke 
into  sobbing  and  crying,  *  Oh,  Lotty — is  it  every  day — all  day — 
all  day  long,  like  this  ? ' 

*  She  would  do  it,'  said  Melenda.  *  Get  a  little  water,  Liz  I 
Quick !     Don't  stand  gaping !     It's  the  heat  of  the  day.    Wet 
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her  temples.  That's  right.  Don't  cry,  Polly.  I  knew  you 
couldn't  do  it.  Cret  something  out  of  her  cupboard  for  her,  Lotty. 
Some  of  them  grapes.  What  can  you  expect  of  a  girl  like  this 
trying  to  do  a  day's  work  like  Liz  and  me  ? ' 

Melenda's  good  temper  came  back  to  her  when  once  she  had 
proved  her  superiority.  Why,  when  you  came  to  try  a  real  day's 
work,  where  was  Polly,  after  all  ?    Nowhere. 

•  Yon  look  after  her,  Lotty.'  She  went  on  with  her  work,  for 
there  was  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  of  daylight ;  but  Lizzie 
threw  down  hers.  As  for  Valentine,  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments 
that  the  hysteria  held  her,  and  she  sat  up  again  recovered  and  a 
little  ashamed  of  herself  for  giving  in  at  the  end.  But — what  a  day  I 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  lane  was  noisier  than  usual. 
Presently  Melenda  herself  thought  she  might  stop,  and  they 
began  to  put  things  away  for  Sunday.  It  may  be  proved  from 
religioas  statistics  that  button-hole  makers,  though  they  never 
go  to  church,  are  more  open  to  conviction  on  Sabbatic  doc- 
trines than  any  other  class  of  persons.  They  would  even  like 
a  Sabbatic  week  or  a  Sabbatic  year — that  is,  a  whole  week  or  even 
a  whole  year  of  Sabbaths. 

*  I  must  sing,'  said  Valentine.  *  I  am  so  tired,  and  I  ache  so 
much  that  I  must  sing.  Do  you  never  sing,  you  people  ?  How 
can  you  live  without  it  ?    I  will  sing  to  you.' 

There  must  be  some  recreation  after  work.  ISIelenda  and 
Lizzie  got  theirs  by  walking  the  streets ;  Lotty  hers  by  resting. 
Valentine  tried  to  find  hers  by  singing. 

Below  in  the  street,  the  people  were  all  outside  their  houses, 
gathered  in  groups  talking  and  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  twilight. 
To  these  people  there  happened  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all 
their  experience.  Suddenly  there  struck  upon  all  ears  the  voice 
of  one  who  sang — the  voice  was  like  unto  the  sound  of  a  silver 
clarion.  The  song  they  heard  went  straight  to  all  hearts  by 
reason  of  the  air,  for  they  were  careless  of  the  words ;  it  made 
their  pulses  quicken  and  brightened  their  eyes,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  women  was  hushed,  and  the  feet  of  all  were  drawn 
towards  the  house,  and  even  the  children  ceased  their  shouting, 
and  sat  still  to  hear.  For  such  singing  had  they  never  heard  and 
never  dreamed  of.  What  Valentine  sang,  in  fact,  was  a  ditty  called 
the  *  Kerry  Dance.' 

While  she  sang  there  came  down  the  street,  not  arm  in  arm, 
because  they  were  deadly  enemies,  yet  walking  together  because 
they  loved  each  other,  a  certain  Assistant  Priest — formerly  he  would 
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have  been  called  the  Curate — and  a  certain  young  General  Practi- 
tioner, Medicine-<man,  Doctor,  a  person  skilled  in  Physic,  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Biology,  and  all  kinds  of  learned  things.  Both  were 
young  as  yet,  and  poor.  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  pragmatic,  pedantic,  and  conceited ;  whether  the  Assistant 
Priest,  who  professed  to  know  the  secret  ways  of  the  Almighty,  and 
pretended  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most  tremendous  powers,  and 
measured  Law,  Order,  and  Humanity  by  the  little  tape  of  his  little 
sect — he  was  a  Ritualist  person  and  impudently  called  his  Sect 
*  the  Church : '  or  he  who  knew  all  about  Bacteria  and  Mikrokokkos 
and  Evolution  and  Protoplasm,  and  didu't  want  any  Church  at 
all,  and  saw  no  soft  place  anywhere  in  Lis  stupendous  intellect 
where  he  could  possibly  want  any  religion. 

*  0  Lord ! '  cried  the  Doctor,  who  only  believed  in  himself, 
and  therefore  generally  called  upon  the  Lord. 

*  Dear  me  1 '  said  the  Assistant  Priest,  who  didn't  believe  in 
himself  at  all,  and  therefore  swore  by  his  own  name. 

*  This  is  very  wonderful,'  said  the  Doctor,  listening  to  the  Voice. 

'  Oh  I  To  think  of  it 
Oh  !  To  dream  of  it/ 

sang  Valentine. 

*  This,'  said  the  Assistant  Priest,  *  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
I  have  ever  heard.    What  a  Voice ! ' 

He  left  the  Doctor  and  followed  the  Voice  up  the  stairs,  and 
found  himself  unexpectedly  in  a  room  filled  with  four  girls,  at 
sight  of  whom  he  turned  and  fled,  conscious  of  intrusion. 

But  the  people  in  the  street  were  clapping  their  hands. 

Said  Lotty,  *  Oh  1  it's  lovely.     But  they  want  another.' 

Valentine  laughed  and  sang  another.  The  singing  quite 
restored  her.     This  time  she  sang  *  Phillis  is  my  only  joy.' 

The  people  held  their  breath  while  they  listened.  When  it 
was  over  Valentine  shut  down  the  window,  to  show  that  the 
performance  was  finished. 

'It's  all  very  well,'  said  Melenda,  once  more  conscious  of 
inferiority ;  *  anyone  could  do  it  if  she  had  been  taught.' 

*  Anyone,'  said  Valentine. 

'  But  oh ! '  said  Lotty ;  *  all  the  same  it's  wonderful.' 

*  There  were  four  girls  in  the  room,'  said  the  Assistant  Priest, 
'and  one  wa3  lying  on  the  bed.  And  the  one  who  was  singing 
looked  somehow — but  it  was  rather  dark — like  a  lady.  I  felt  I 
had  no  business  there,  so  I  came  away.' 
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*  Of  course  she  was  a  lady,'  said  the  Doctor.  *  Nobody  but  a 
lady  could  sing  like  that.  Well ;  I  hope  she'll  come  again.  What 
a  mistake  you  fellows  made  when  you  turned  the  women  out  of 
your  choirs !  By  Jove !  That  girl's  singing  would  actually  make 
the  men  go  to  church.' 

What  the  Assistant  Priest  replied  I  shall  not  report.  As  he 
lost  his  temper  every  day  with  the  Doctor — they  met  every  day — 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  set  down  in  cold  blood  the  things  he 
habitually  said  on  these  occasions.  One  may,  however,  record 
briefly  that  he  now  began  with,  *I  do  think' — ^which  is  the 
London  clerical  equivalent  for  a  well-known  Yorkshire  idiom; 
sometimes  he  added,  *  I  must  say.'  But  that  was  only  when  the 
controversy  raged  long  and  bitterly,  and  when  this,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  nautical  language,  or  the  bargee  dialect,  or  the  TiOndon 
patois,  was  absolutely  necessary. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BEHIND    SAINT    LUKE'S. 


*  Oh,  Claude ! '  Valentine  opened  her  door  and  came  out  to  meet  him 
when  he  knocked  on  the  Sunday  morning.  *  I  never  thought  I  should 
be  so  happy  to  see  anybody  I  And  you  are  ten  minutes  late,  sir. 
To  be  sure,  you  have  not  been  all  alone  in  Ivy  Lane  for  three  days.' 

•The  place  is  truly  awful,  Valentine.  It  looks  even  worse 
to-day  than  when  we  came  here  with  Violet.' 

Certainly  Ivy  Lane  has  a  way  of  looking  more  mournfully 
shabby  and  dirty  on  Sunday  mornings  in  summer  than  on  any 
other  morning  in  the  week ;  perhaps  this  is  because  there  are 
more  potsherds,  mouldy  crusts,  bruised  and  decaying  fruit,  bits  of 
paper,  cabbage  stalks,  potato  peelings,  broken  pipes,  plugs  of 
tobacco,  and  other  drift  and  wreckage  of  life  lying  about  on  that 
than  on  any  other  day.  It  was  already  past  eleven,  but  very  few 
people  were  stirring,  and  no  one  had  yet  taken  a  broom  in  hand 
or  thrown  a  bucket  of  water  over  the  flags.  Lizzie  and  Melenda 
were  not  yet  dressed;  Lotty  was  lying  on  Valentine's  bed  in 
restful  ease,  not  asleep,  because  it  is  foolish  to  sleep  in  moments 
free  from  i)ain.  She  had  a  book  in  her  hands,  but  her  thoughts 
were  wandering  away  to  the  old  times  of  the  happy  days  in  the 
little  shop  before  the  custom  fell  off;  and  she  was  a  child  again 
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with  poor  impatient  Tilly,  and  her  father  was  proud  of  the  shop, 
and  her  mother  was  happy  in  her  husband  and  her  children.  For 
what  sins,  far  back  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  unknown 
and  obscure  ancestors,  had  Fate  been  so  hard  upon  this  poor 
draper  of  Goswell  Eoad  and  his  family  ? 

*  You  are  still  alive,  Valentine,  and  no  one  has ' 

^  Ko  one  has  offered  me  the  least  incivility,  Claude,  except  of 
course  Melenda,  who  is  still  unforgiving.' 

She  looked  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
can  be  expected  to  look.  Her  long  day's  work  had  left  no  trace 
behind  except  a  little  paleness  of  cheek,  and  perhaps  a  little 
shading  below  the  eyes ;  standing  among  those  dingy  houses  in 
her  youth  and  grace  and  beauty  she  looked  as  Aphrodite  herself 
might  have  shown  had  she  imitated  the  Father  of  the  Gods 
when  he  went  visiting  the  slums  and  called  upon  Baucis  and 
Philemon  in  their  squalid  hut.  She  had  been  waiting  for  Claude 
a  whole  half-hour,  quite  ready  for  him,  and  *  with  her  Things  on  * 
— pretty,  poetical,  feminine  locution !  To  mere  man,  a  woman's 
dress  is  the  setting  and  frame  of  beauty,  the  mysterious  accom- 
paniment of  loveliness,  a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  wonder  and 
respect :  but  to  superior  woman  it  is  but  a  collection  of  *  Things.* 
Such  is  the  philosophic  superiority  of  the  sex,  and  so  readily  do 
they  despise  mere  external  trappings  and  outward  show. 

^  It  is  a  dreadful  place,'  Claude  repeated.  *  I  am  amazed  that 
you  dared  to  come  here.     Can  you  be  happy  in  it  ? ' 

A  most  weak  and  feeble  question.  What  is  the  use  of  asking 
a  girl  who  is  young,  strong,  beautiful,  and  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  work,  if  she  can  make  herself  happy  anywhere,  and 
especially  where  she  is  entirely  free  ?  No  one  knows,  until  he 
has  witnessed  it,  the  happiness  which  the  young  lady,  even  of 
the  best  regulated  mind,  feels  when  her  movements  are  free 
and  uncontrolled ;  and  to  think  that,  with  their  liberty  yet  to 
gain,  women  will  fight  for  such  vain  shadows  as  female  suffrage  and 
a  seat  on  a  School  Board  !  Besides  which,  Valentine  was  going 
to  spend  a  whole  morning  in  the  company  of  a  young  man 
charming  in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  this,  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  her  brother. 

Hajppiness,  again,  is  so  uncertain  a  quality.  Nobody,  except 
a  newly  engaged  couple,  is  often  consciously  happy.  We  do  not 
recognise  happiness  until  it  has  vanished ;  and  then  we  lament, 
yet  with  pride,  as  those  who  have  entertained  a  god  unawares. 
A  truly  remarkable  thing   that   all   the  world   should  ardently 
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desire  a  possession  which  nobody  understands  until  it  has 
vanished.  A  certain  ancient  philosopher,  after  he  had  made  an 
impromptu  conundrum,  or  a  double  acrostic,  upon  this  paradox, 
went  away  and  elaborated  a  Treatise,  now  happily  lost,  on  the 
*  Folly  of  Praying  for  Happiness.'  I  suppose  that,  even  on  this 
Sunday  morning,  Valentine  would  hardly  have  confessed  to  per- 
fect happiness. 

'  I  am  going,'  she  said, '  to  take  you  for  a  walk.  There  are 
no  parks  in  Hoxton,  and  there  are  no  gardens  or  anything.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  place  in  all  London  so  far  from  any  open 
space  as  Ivy  Lane.  So  we  can  only  walk  about  the  streets. 
Bat  when  we  are  tired,  I  know  of  a  beautiful  churchyard — I 
found  it  the  other  day — ^where  we  can  sit  down  and  rest.  A  good 
many  of  the  people  are  in  bed  still,  because  it  is  Sunday  morning. 
Lying  in  bed  saves  breakfast;  and,  besides,  it  rests  them.  They 
get  up,  I  believe,  somewhere  about  dinner  time.  Melenda  and 
Lizzie  are  in  bed  now,  for  instance.  However,  we  shall  find  some 
of  the  people  in  the  streets.' 

For  her  own  part  Valentine  had  very  Uttle  desire  to  study 
the  People — ^with  a  capital  initial.  She  came  to  Hoxton  solely  in 
order  to  get  acquainted  with  the  members  of  her  own  particular 
family,  the  Monuments  :  and  especially  with  Melenda  Monument. 
But  she  was  naturally  curious  about  the  new  strange  life  she 
found  there.  Curiosity  has  led  to  a  good  many  remarkable  things : 
to  the  conversation  with  the  Serpent  and  the  tasting  of  the 
Apple ;  to  the  breaking  of  all  laws — human  and  divine,  moral 
and  meddlesome,  just  and  unjust ;  to  the  acquisition  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  acquired,  and  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sympathy.  She  was  by  no  means  a  Philanthropist.  Her 
interests,  like  those  of  all  healthy-minded  young  people,  were  as  yet 
chiefly  confined  to  those  whom  she  knew  and  loved.  Her  affections 
as  yet  limited  her  sympathies ;  she  had  no  desire  to  deduce  and  to 
lay  down  general  laws  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  or 
the  instincts  of  what  we  feelingly  call  the  *  Lower  Classes' — 
philanthropy  does  sometime  cover  such  a  beautiful  contempt  for 
its  objects.  She  just  began  by  being  interested  in  a  group  of 
three  working  girls,  from  whom  she  was  rapidly  learning  the  one 
lesson  most  worth  learning,  namely,  that  the  People  are,  in  all 
essentials,  exactly  the  same  as  the  Other  People.  There  are  not, 
in  fact,  in  this  any  more  than  in  any  other  country,  two  races, 
but  one;  and  the  best  way  of  acquiring  an  exhaustive  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  that  one  race  is  to  sit  before  a  looking- 
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glass  for  a  long  time  and  look  at  it.  This  is  really  a  most  vain* 
able  maxim,  and  the  sooner  it  is  generally  accepted  and  acted 
upon  the  better  for  everybody,  particularly  for  those  who  are 
ridden  by  Fads,  Fancies,  and  Old  Men  of  the  Sea.  Women, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  understand  this  law  better  than  men, 
and  it  is  the  cause  not  only  why  they  make  better  nurses,  but 
also  why  they  are  harder  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor  and 
needy.  Those  who  love  sweet  sentimentality  and  the  pleasures 
of  imagination  should  not  try  to  understand  too  many  laws  of 
humanity. 

Valentine  was  brimful  of  things  to  talk  about;  but  when  a 
lady  lives  altogether  in  one  room,  she  cannot  very  well  use  it  as  a 
salon.  This  difficulty  is  generally,  by  the  ladies  of  Ivy  Lane,  on 
the  evenings  when  they  are  At  Home,  overcome  by  receiving  their 
friends  upon  the  kerbstone  or  by  sitting  on  the  doorsteps.  Valen- 
tine, perhaps  in  ignorance  of  this  custom,  preferred  to  wander 
about  the  streets,  and  led  Claude  forth  into  labyrinthine  Hozton. 
The  city  has  been,  it  is  true,  laid  out  something  like  an  American 
town,  with  parallel  streets  and  cross  streets  at  right  angles ;  but 
it  has  happily  preserved  some  of  the  old  winding-ways  which 
were  formerly  lanes  between  hedgerows,  across  fields,  and  among 
orchards  of  plum,  cherry,  apple,  and  pear.  The  lanes  remain — 
some  think  that  Daedalus  once  lived  in  Hoxton,  about  the  time  when 
Pythagoras  was  teaching  at  Cambridge — but  the  hedgerows  are 
gone,  and  houses  and  shops  have  taken  their  place.  Valentine 
piloted  Claude  among  the  winding  courts,  but  first  she  led  him 
into  Hoxton  Street,  where  oh  a  Sunday  morning  there  is  always  a 
great  market  held  and  all  the  shops  are  open.  The  roadway  is 
covered  with  the  carts  of  costers,  and  the  pavement  is  crowded 
with  those  who  stroll  idly  along,  content  to  be  doing  nothing 
except  to  lean  against  something  solid,  pipe  in  mouth  and  hands 
in  pocket.  Valentine  led  the  way  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance— a  two  days'  old  acquaintance — and  as  one,  therefore,  com- 
petent to  become  a  cicerone.  She  showed  Claude  the  streets, 
branching  right  and  left,  those  where  every  room  in  every  house  is 
a  workshop  as  well  as  a  living-room  and  a  sleeping-room,  and  those 
where  every  house  contains  a  workshop.  There  are  no  other 
kinds  of  houses  in  Hoxton  City.  In  one  place  she  showed  him  a 
mysterious  court,  paved  and  broad  and  clean,  consisting  of  little 
two-storied  houses  inhabited  by  cobblers,  repairers  of  umbrellas, 
sign-writers,  feather-finishers,  and  the  like,  which  is  protected 
and  beautified  at  either  end  by  most  magnificent  iron  gales,  solid 
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and  splendid,  richly  worked,  and  fit  for  a  duke's  palace.    How 
did  these  gates  come  to  Hoxton  ? 

Presently,  in  their  walk,  they  came  to  a  chnrch,  and  they  looked 
into  it  The  morning  service  was  halfway  through.  Wonderful 
spectacle !  There  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  church,  except  the 
two  clergymen,  the  choir,  and  the  churchwardens :  yet  everything 
set  out  in  readiness  for  a  full  and  enthusiastic  congregation  of  the 
Faithful,  with  a  lovely  row  of  lighted  candles  in  staring  brass  candle- 
sticks where  no  lights  were  wanted,  mocking  the  sunshine  which 
poured  through  the  windows,  quite  an  extensive  choir  in  surpliccF, 
and  two  officiating  clergymen,  one  of  whom  kindly  mumbled  his 
words  and  pretended  that  he  was  saying  Mass  (so  that  if  by 
chance  a  stray  Soman  Catholic  should  drop  in  he  might  not  feel 
out  of  place  and  awkward),  and  in  one  snug  comer  a  place  pro- 
vided with  a  curtain  and  a  chair — the  whole  forming  the  simple 
Properties  necessary  for  a  nice  little  Confessional,  handy  for  the 
Destruction  of  Manhood,  the  Suppression  of  the  Intellect,  and 
the  Overthrow  of  Beason.  Sad  indeed  that  Englishmen  should  be 
found  to  scoff  and  to  stand  upright  and  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  speak  words  of  derision  about  this  innocent  little  piece  of 
furniture  !  Outside  the  church  benighted  scoffers  stood  about  in 
groups  among  the  carts  and  the  carrots,  and  even  joked  and 
actually  laughed  among  each  other ;  but  not  at  the  Church,  nor 
at  the  Mock-Massery,  nor  at  the  Mystery-Mumbling,  nor  at  the 
Confessional-box,  because  they  were  perfectly,  wholly,  and  com- 
pletely ignorant  and  careless  and  indifferent  about  anything  which 
might  be  going  on  within  that  building, 

*  This,*  said  Claude  when  they  came  out,  *  reminds  me  of  a 
procession  on  the  stage  where  they  have  forgotten  the  spec- 
tators.' 

*  It  is  like  a  concert,'  said  Valentine,  *  where  there  is  no  audi- 
ence.    Isn't  it  dreadful,  Claude,  for  nobody  to  go  to  church  ? ' 

*  It  doesn't  seem  quite  as  if  the  Church  had  got  a  strong  grip 
of  the  people  about  these  parts,  does  it  ?  ' 

Then  they  left  that  street,  and  presently  stood  upon  a  bridge 
and  gazed  upon  the  romantic  waters  of  the  canal  which  parts 
Hoxton  from  Kingsland ;  and  then  along  St.  John's  Road,  which 
is  a  boulevard  less  popular  than  Hoxton  Street,  yet  loved  by  the 
quiet  and  the  meditative.  At  the  end  of  the  street  stands  a 
massive  church — one  of  those  churches  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  with  a  vast  portico  of  granite  pillars  and  a  white 
spire  which  is  big  and  high  and  yet  not  beautiful.    They  looked 
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into  that  church  too.  There  were  no  confessional  cribs  and  no 
candles ;  no  one  was  mumbling ;  the  clergyman,  on  the  contrary, 
was  speaking  out  plain  and  clear,  and  the  service  preserved  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  severity.  In  that  church  there  could  be 
counted  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  families — ^fiither,  mother,  and 
children — all  worshipping  together  as  they  should,  and  making  a 
grand  total  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  people,  without 
counting  the  preacher  and  the  pew-opener.  This  is  very  satis- 
factory indeed,  because  the  parish  contains  only  seventeen  thousa:!nd 
six  hundred.  One  churchgoer  out  of  every  hundred  and  fifty ! 
It  makes  one  hopeful,  because  it  reminds  one  of  the  Early  Church 
in  Eome,  as  depicted  by  M.  Eenan. 

Then  they  walked  down  Pitfield  Street  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  people  but  selfishly  considered  each  other,  and  Valen- 
tine narrated  all  her  adventures,  and  told  of  Melenda's  stubborn 
independence,  and  of  Lotty,  and  of  Lizzie,  and  her  own  experi- 
ment of  a  long  day's  work.  Only  she  concealed  her  great  dis- 
covery. 

*You  must  never  do  that  again,  Valentine,'  said  Claude, 
referring  to  the  day's  work.     *  Promise  me  you  will  not.' 

*  I  do  not  think  I  could.  But  oh !  think  of  those  poor  girls 
working  every  day  and  all  day  long,  and  for  so  little !  Is  it  just 
and  right?     Who  is  to  blame  for  it,  Claude ?  ' 

*  The  system,  I  suppose,  is  to  blame — whatever  the  system 
may  be.  I  have  never  considered  the  subject  of  the  English 
Industries  except  when  Sam  forces  his  own  opinions  upon  one.' 

*  But  it  cancerns  you,  Claude ;  and  Melenda  is  your — our 
sister.' 

*  Why  do  they  go  on  doing  such  work,  I  wonder  ?  There  are 
other  things  to  do.  But  Melenda  will  not  brook  any  interference. 
How  can  one  help  a  girl  who  will  not  accept  any  help  ?  What 
can  I  do?' 

Valentine  made  no  reply.  She  was  disappointed.  Claude 
did  not  respond  to  her  own  enthusiasm.  To  him  it  was  no  new 
thing  to  hear  that  working  girls  are  disgracefully  paid  and  cruelly 
worked.  It  is,  alas !  no  new  thing  to  any  of  us.  We  hear  about 
them  every  day,  yet  the  thing  goes  on. 

*  Melenda  might  go  into  a  shop,  or  she  might  go  into  some 
kind  of  service.  Anything,'  said  Claude,  *  would  be  better  than 
what  she  does  now.     But  she  will  take  no  help  from  me.' 

*  You  might  as  well  put  a  zebra  in  harness  as  Melenda  into 
any  kind  of  service.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  get  them  better 
work?' 
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*  I  don't  know.     I  wfll  consult  with  Sam  if  you  like.' 

'  No,  Claude,  I  don't  want  you  to  consult  with  Sam.  Cons  jlt 
with  yourself.  With  all  your  knowledge  and  cleverness  you  need 
not  Btoop  to  take  advice  of  a  Board  School  master.' 

*  My  knowledge  has  not  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  work- 
girls.'  Here  he  noticed  a  change  in  Valentine's  face.  ^  I  have 
disappointed  you,  Valentine.    I  knew  I  should.' 

*  No,  Claude.  But  I  thought — I  hoped — oh !  I  am  so  sorry, 
Claude,  for  those  poor  girls.' 

*  Show  me,  then,  some  way  to  help  them.' 

At  this  point  they  reached  the  junction  of  Pitfield  Street  and 
Old  Street.  Here  Valentine  turned  to  the  right.,  leading  her 
companion  past  the  old  wells  of  Dame  Annis  le  Clair  and  the 
Peerless  Pool — but  they  were  both,  unhappily,  ignorant  of  their 
historical  associations — past  the  great  Hospital  named  after  the 
Physician  Apostle,  where  certain  Demoniacs,  unhappy  ones  of  the 
earth,  wait  for  their  release  from  the  prison  of  unreason — it  is 
brought  to  them  by  a  Personage  figured  generally  as  a  skeleton 
with  a  scythe.  Then  they  passed  a  church  which  boasts  the  most 
amazing  spire  conceivable.  In  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world 
there  is  to  be  found  none  other  like  unto  it.  Country  people  and 
strangers  flock  in  multitudes  to  Old  Street  only  to  gaze  upon  this 
miracle  of  ugliness.  Travellers  are  said  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  visit  this,  the  ugliest  church  in  the  whole 
world.  Why  not?  Any  street  might  be  proud  of  owning  the 
ugliest  thing  that  ever  was  bnilt,  and  if  people  willingly  face  the 
perils  of  the  deep  to  visit  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the  world, 
why  should  they  not  incur  the  same  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  most 
ugly? 

At  the  back  of  the  church  there  was  formerly  a  vast  burying- 
grotmd,  because  when  St.  Luke's  was  built,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  ground  hereabouts  was  cheap.  It  is  not  venerable, 
as  men  generally  reckon  that  quality  in  churchyards,  by  age,  for 
the  church  itself  has  only  baptised  and  buried  five  generations 
of  mortal  men  and  women.  But  it  is  venerable  because  here  He 
at  rest  the  once  aching  bones  of  thousands  who  in  their  lives 
knew  no  rest.  Here  you  will  not  find  the  remains  of  any  great 
or  illustrious  men;  they  are  all  the  bones  of  toilers;  their 
names  and  histories  are  clean  forgotten — even  the  histories  of 
those  whose  heirs,  in  their  pride,  had  the  name  and  date  of  birth 
and  death  carved  upon  a  headstone.  The  stones  themselves  still 
stand,  ranged  round  the  walls  and  within  the  railings,  but  no  man 
readeth  them  any  more,  and  if  one  doth  perchance  read  them 
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the  names,  even  to  the  oldest  parishioner,  awaken  no  memory. 
They  have  long  ceased  to  bury  in  this  Acre  of  the  Lord ;  the 
funeral  verses  of  hope  and  resignation  are  no  longer  heard ;  there 
is  no  more  rattling  of  ashes  upon  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,  and  they 
have  now  laid  out  the  ground  for  the  children's  play  and  a  place 
of  rest  and  meditation  for  the  old.  The  graves  are  levelled  ;  the 
headstones  are  placed  back  two  and  three  deep  within  the  railings, 
where  the  garden  mould  covers  them  up  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
their  deathless  names,  and  so  they  stand  or  lean,  with  only  the 
inscriptions  visible,  and  look  as  if  they  were  not  churchyard  stones 
at  all,  but  the  stone  faces  of  the  very  original  holders  and  posses- 
sors of  the  ground,  stonily  gazing  without  power  either  of  spoken 
remonstrance  or  of  approval  upon  the  present  use  of  their  sleeping 
place,  yet  so  great  is  the  power  of  expression  in  a  head-stone  that 
one  can  plainly  distinguish  in  some  of  them  satisfaction ;  and  in 
some,  doubt ;  and  in  some,  stem  disapprobation.  Two  or  three  of 
the  old  railed  tombs  are  left  upon  the  grass  to  serve,  perhaps,  as 
the  skeleton  at  the  Feast.  As  for  the  ground  itself,  it  is  laid  out 
in  four  fair  lawns,  each  with  a  round  bed  of  shrubs  and  a  narrow 
bed  of  flowers.  In  the  middle  the  ground  has  been  artificially 
lowered,  and  one  descends  by  a  step  or  two  into  an  area  where 
they  have  erected  a  pedestal.  Why  a  pedestal  with  nothing  on  it 
should  have  been  put  up  passeth  man's  understanding :  but  this 
is  the  taste  of  St.  Luke's,  and  we  have  only  to  bow  before  it. 
There  are,  one  is  pleased  to  remark,  seats  in  plenty;  and  the 
walks  are  asphalted  and  easy  for  the  foot  of  age ;  and  they  have 
planted  trees  which  will  perhaps  some  day  grow  tall  and  be 
umbrageous. 

This  morning  there  were  in  the  garden  a  goodly  number  of 
old  men  and  women  with  a  great  quantity  of  little  children.  The 
men  sat  together,  and  the  women  sat  together,  and  they  talked 
after  their  kind,  which  is  a  querulous  kind,  because  old  age  is  a 
term  of  life  only  to  be  represented  in  a  favourable  light  by  those 
who  know  how  to  conceal  things  and  are  rich  enough  to  make 
themselves  comfortable.  These  old  people  hear  the  voice  of  the 
(jrasshopper  continually  ;  besides,  they  all  have  rheumatism,  and 
they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  they  hate  the  voice  of  the 
grasshopper  and  abhor  rheumatic  pains. 

'  Let  us  sit  down,'  said  Valentine. 

*  The  problem  of  INlelenda,'  Claude  began,  sententiously,  *  is 
the  great  problem  of  labour.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem 
of  the  age.' 
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*  Then  solve  it,  Claude.  In  the  old  days  a  knight  was  sent 
forth  to  kill  a  dragon  or  a  loathly  worm.' 

*  Anybody  could  kill  a  dragon.' 

*  Or  to  find  the  Holy  Grail ' 

*  If  one  were  to  find  it  now,  people  would  first  dispute  its 
authenticity,  and  then  they  would  stick  it  in  a  museum  as  an 
archaeological  curiosity.' 

*"  But  this  is  a  task  of  much  more  interest  than  a  doubtful 
relic.  Is  it  possible,  Claude,  that  you  have  never  thought  about 
Melenda  and  her  life  ? ' 

•Seriously,  Valentine,  I  never  have.  Do  not  reproach  me 
with  selfishness.  Her  own  independence  is  one  cause,  and  then 
we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  go  each  his  own  way.  Sam 
goes  one  way,  Joe  another,  Melenda  another.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  think  of  to  help  such  a  girl,  so  fiercely  independent,  is  to 
alter  the  system  itself,  and  that  so  radically  that  these  miserable 
wages  shall  be  made  impossible.  And  it  has  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  should  try  to  do  this.  Had  I  the  lever  of  Archimedes 
I  could  not  do  it.' 

*  Yet  I  think — if  I  were  you,  Claude — I  think  that  I  would 
try,'  she  replied,  slowly. 

*I  have  read  books  and  treatises  on  Bent,  Production,  and  so 
forth.  Everybody  reads  these  things,  especially  a  barrister  who 
wants  all  the  information  that  he  can  get  from  every  side.  But 
certainly  not  with  a  view  of  inventing  or  preaching  any  new 
system.' 

*  Never  mind  the  books,  Claude.  Look  at  the  people,  not 
the  theories.  Here  is  our  own  sister,  Melenda.  This  poor 
thing  is  condemned  to  a  life  that  is  only  better  than  a  slave's 
because  she  thinks  she  has  kept  her  iDdependence  and  because 
she  cannot  be  tied  up  and  flogged.  Our  own  sister,  Claude ! 
She  is  miserably  fed  and  wretchedly  clothed  ;  she  is  always  half- 
starving  and  she  goes  in  pitiful  rags.  Her  very  pride  and  her 
independence  make  her  misery  cry  out  the  louder  for  your 
help.  Your  own  sister — our  sister.  And  she  is  so  brave  and  so 
fierce.  Our  honour  is  concerned,  Claude ;  we  must  try ;  if  we 
cannot  help  her  any  other  way,  we  will  help  her  by  altering 
the  System,  even  if  we  have  to  call  in  Sam,  and  all  become 
Socialists.  It  is  for  Violet's  sake  and  mine,  Claude,  as  well  as 
your  own.  How  can  we  endure  to  live  in  happiness  while  she  lives 
in  such  misery  ? ' 

*Ye6,  Valentine,  yes.'    Claude  was  moved  by  her  emotion. 
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*  You  are  right.     It  concerns  me,  you,  Violet — all  of  us.     And 
I  am  a  selfish  creature.     But — what  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  she  replied  impatiently.  *  What  is  the  use 
of  education  and  knowledge  if  they  cannot  be  used  to  find  out 
things?  Have  you  become  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  a  great 
scholar  and  a  lawyer  only  for  your  own  advancement,  Claude  ? ' 

Claude  made  no  reply,  for,  you  see,  his  own  personal  ad- 
vancement was  exactly  what  he  had  always  considered  the  ultimate 
end  and  object  of  any  success  he  might  make  in  life.  He  had 
always  put  the  thing  to  himself  from  this  point  of  view;  he 
intended  to  get  on,  to  climb  as  high  as  he  could,  and  to  do  the 
best  he  might  for  himself.  He  had  climbed  already  from  the 
washerwoman's  cottage  on  the  edge  of  Hackney  Marsh  to  the 
Trinity  Combination  Eoom,  which  is  a  good  way  up  the  hill,  and 
he  was  continually  thirsting  for  opportunities  to  climb  higher  still. 
When  he  took  the  prizes  at  school ;  when  he  carried  oflF  scholar- 
ships at  College ;  when  he  stood  third  in  the  First  Class  of  the 
Classical  Tripos,  he  felt  himself  answering  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  justifying  Lady  Mildred's  sagacity  in  picking  him  out 
from  among  so  many.  His  own  advancement !  Why  yes — his  own, 
and  no  other's. 

*  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Claude,'  she  pleaded.  *  Only  this 
morning,  before  you  came,  while  I  was  thinking  of  these  poor 
girls,  something  I  had  read  somewhere  came  into  my  mind.  It 
was  to  the  eflfect  that  all  great  things  are  done  by  strong  men ; 
each  thing  by  one  strong  man,  who  knows  what  he  means  and  is 
strong  enough  to  make  other  men  work  for  him.  If  that  is  true, 
we  should  be  always  praying  for  a  strong  man.' 

*  I  suppose  we  should.' 

*  Why  should  not  you,  Claude,  be  the  strong  man  ? ' 

*  Because  I  am  not  a  strong  man,  and  because  my  own  work 
has  been  laid  down  for  me  on  other  lines.' 

*  That  is  only  your  own  work  for  yourself.' 

<Yes — yes,  of  course,'  he  replied  a  little  uneasily.  *But 
then  it  is  work  which  leaves  no  time  for  anything  else.' 

Suppose  you  have  chosen  deliberately  the  work  which  seems 
to  suit  you  best,  and  the  goal  which  seems  desirable  above  all 
others  as  the  noblest  and  highest ;  suppose  you  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  you  will  succeed;  suppose  in  fact  that  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself,  and  that  suddenly  you  are  shaken 
to  your  very  centre  by  the  information  that  your  aims  are  merely 
personal  and  selfish ;   that  you  are  called  upon  to  undertake 
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certain  other  work  which  may  cause  you  to  change  your  whole 
plan  of  life ;  that  everything  you  value  must  be  abandoned  if  you 
obeyed  that  call ; — this  was  the  new  light  which  flashed  suddenly 
upon  Claude's  brain  on  that  July  morning  as  he  sat  among  the 
ashes  of  the  obscure  dead  and  among  the  houses  of  the  obscure 
living.  Dead  and  living,  he  belonged  to  them ;  they  were  his 
own  forefathers  who  lay  sleeping  beneath  his  feet ;  they  were  his 
sisters  who  worked  in  the  houses  around  him.  He  belonged  to 
them.  But  never  before  had  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
work  for  them  instead  of  for  himself. 

*  Seriously,  Valentine,  I  do  not  think  you  understand  what  it 
is  you  propose.  Do  you  really  mean  that  I  should  set  myself  to 
finding  out  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  defied  every  professor 
of  political  economy  ? ' 

*  I  mean  that  seriously.* 

*  But  what  am  I,  Valentine,  that  I  should  discover  an  answer 
to  the  questions  which  have  baffled  all  the  greybeards  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps  the  answer  must  come  from  the  young.  Oh !  do  you 
think  that  Paul  waited  till  he  was  grey  before  he  began  to  speak  ?  ' 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  Valentine  struck  here  upon  a 
great  and  remarkable  truth.  We  have  perhaps  been  all  along 
asking  too  much  of  the  old.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  young,  while 
their  hearts  are  full  of  generous  emotions  and  unselfish  sacrifice 
is  still  possible,  that  an  answer  to  all  great  questions  may  be 
expected.  The  world  belongs  in  fact  to  the  young ;  not  only  the 
world  to  enjoy  but  the  world  to  fight;  the  future  is  in  the 
shaping  of  their  hands ;  theirs  is  the  inheritance ;  they  are  the 
princes  and  the  governors,  the  Sheikhs  and  the  Emirs,  the  Generals 
and  the  Captains.  The  old  may  go  on  accumulating  and  storing, 
relating  and  writing ;  that  is  properly  their  department ;  they  are 
historians.  As  for  new  and  great  ideas,  they  are  too  much  for 
them;  when  one  such  idea  is  conceived  and  one  such  great 
scheme  is  brought  forth,  the  old  philosopher,  the  veteran  economist, 
the  defender  of  Vested  interests,  the  man  of  sixty-year-old  ideas, 
will  very  naturally  bring  out  his  watering-pot  and  turn  the  rose 
on  to  that  idea,  and  point  out  the  real  wickedness  of  the  world, 
the  selfishness  of  man,  and  the  unremitting  watchfulness  requirea 
by  this  project,  all  of  which  render  the  scheme  impracticable  and 
impossible.  Then  the  young  men  will  use  much  the  same 
language  as  that  employed  by  certain  imlucky  village  children 
towards  a  certain  Prophet  of  old,  but  with  a  different  conclusion 
to  the  story.     For  in  my  story  the  children  would  kill  the  bears. 
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*  Everything,'  said  Claude,  *  up  to  the  present  has  been  driving 
me  farther  from  my  own  people ;  even,  I  thought,  the  recovery  of 
my  lister.  It  will  be  strange  if  she  should  take  me  back  to 
them.  Let  me  think,  Valentine.  I  acknowledge  the  obligation, 
but  I  declare  that  I  can  do  nothing.  Why  should  I  waste  myself 
in  beating  the  air  ? ' 

For  Valentine  did  not  see,  which  was  clear  to  himself,  that 
such  an  effort,  to  be  serious,  would  require  nothing  short  of  a 
man's  whole  work  with  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  strength. 
And  even  then  he  would  most  likely  fail.  Yet  some  small  success 
might  be  effected.  And  the  thing  touched  his  honour.  His  own 
sister — not  his  sister  in  the  Common  bonds  of  humanity — but  the 
child  of  his  own  mother,  was  one  of  those  who  lay  tied  and 
bound  by  strong  chains  in  the  dungeons  of  Castle  Famine,  held 
there  by  the  great  Bully  Giant  Competition.  His  own  sister. 
But  what  could  he  do  for  her,  except — and  that  perhaps  in  vain 
— give  her  all  that  he  had  ?  And  so,  like  the  other  young  man 
who  had  great  possessions,  he  was  minded  to  go  sorrowfully  away. 
For  his  own  possessions  were  neither  of  silver  nor  of  gold,  but 
the  far  more  precious  things  of  knowledge,  and  wit  and  under- 
standing— the  things  which  would  lead  him  to  honour  and  dis- 
tinction and  men's  praise  in  the  brave  days  before  him. 

At  this  point  of  their  discourse  there  came  ambling  along  the 
asphalte  an  old  lady.  Valentine  seemed  to  know  her,  but  could 
not  recollect  where  she  had  seen  her — a  curious  old  lady  to  look 
at,  because  she  walked  delicately  and  gave  herself  airs  such  as 
might  become  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  There  were  not 
now  remaining  many  traces  of  former  beauty,  but  as  much 
perhaps  as  one  expects  after  seventy  years  of  a  life  not  devoted 
wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  things  spiritual.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  frock  which  looked  ridiculously  girlish,  and  as  she  walked 
she  rolled  her  eyes  about  as  if  to  watch  the  effect  produced  by 
her  appearance. 

*  Ho ! '  said  this  dear  old  thing,  stopping  before  Claude  and 
Valentine.  *  Ho !  Indeed !  The  young  lady  of  the  first  floor 
back  ' — Valentine  remembered  her  now.  She  was  the  old  woman 
she  had  seen  dancing  all  by  herself:  *  The  young  lady  with  the 
new  furniture ' — she  had  inspected  it  through  the  keyhole.  *  I 
hope  you  are  very  well  this  morning,  my  dear ;  and  I  hope  you 
are  as  happy  as  you  are  beautiful.  Your  lovely  dress  matches 
your  lovely  complexion,  and  if  you  didn't  make  it  yourself,  it  was 
made  in  Regent  Street,  and  cost  three  guineas  if  a  penny,  »mpl6 
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as  it  looks.  Your  pretty  boots  match  your  pretty  little  feet,  and 
if  they  were  not  given  to  you  they  cost  you  a  guinea  a  pair, 
and  your  gloves  were  four  and  six.  Quite  right.  Quite  right. 
Be  as  happy  as  you  are  beautiful,  my  dear — while  your  time 
lasts.  Youth  is  the  time  for  happiness.  I  was  happy  myself  once.' 
Neither  her  words  nor  her  appearance  produced  an  impression 
of  the  straitest  and  most  narrow  virtue. 

*  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,'  said  Valentine  coldly. 

*  With  your  young  man.  My  dear,  I  said  you  had  a  young 
man.  And  he  a  gentleman.  I  said  that  nothing  short  of  a 
gentleman  would  do  for  you.  And  he  knows  how  a  girl  should  be 
dressed,  he  does.  Very  proper  too,  my  dear.  I  had  the  same 
sentiments  as  you  when  I  was  young.' 

*  Let  us  go,  Claude,'  said  Valentine,  rising. 

Claude  gave  the  old  crone  a  coin,  and  she  ambled  away  with  a 
parting  smile  and  a  nod,  very  terrifying  to  behold; 

*  A  reminiscence,'  said  Claude,  *  or  a  survival  of  something  in 
the  theatrical  way,  I  should  say.' 

*  If  I  thought,'  said  Valentine,  *  that  I  could  ever  come  to 
look  like  that  old  woman — it  is  not  her  age  and  her  baldness  and 
her  poverty,  but  her  terrible  eyes — I  would  go  straight  into  a 
nunnery  at  once  and  hide  myself.' 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   PROFESSOR   OF  YIDDISH. 


*  I've  been  doing  up  the  room  for  father,'  Lizzie  explained.  It 
was  Sunday  evening,  and  about  nine  o'clock,  when  Valentine 
came  home  and  met  her  coming  out  of  the  ground-floor  room. 

*  I  do  it  every  night  before  I  go  out.' 

*  And  you  sit  with  him  sometimes,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  No,  I  ain't  fit  company  for  father.     He  don't  want  me.     He 
was  a  gentleman  once,  and  he  talks  proper.' 

*  Have  you  got  no  mother  or  sisters,  or  anybody  besides  your 
father,  Lizzie  ? ' 

*  There's  Melenda  and  Lotty.     That's  all  I've  got.     Before 
Melenda  taught  me  to  sew  I  used  to  be  a  step  girl.' 

*WTiat'sthat?' 

*  It's  like   this,  you  know.      Some  people — not    here,   but 
Kingsland  way,  over  the   Canal — like  to  have  their  doorsteps 
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cleaned  once  a  week.  That's  what  I  did  for  'em,  at  a  penny  a 
step,  and  sometimes  three-ha'pence.  When  Melenda  taught  me 
to  sew  I  gave  np  that.     It  was  only  a  low  trade.' 

*  Where  is  your  mother  ? ' 

*  She  died  long  ago.  There's  only  father,  and  he  can't  do 
nothing  for  me.' 

If  he  knows  how  to  *  talk  proper,'  Valentine  thought,  he  might 
at  least  have  taught  his  daughter  the  ^me  art.  She  remembered 
the  tall  old  man  with  stooping  shoulders  who  took  off  his  hat  to 
her.     Doubtless  this  was  Lizzie's  father. 

*  Is  your  father  so  very  poor  ?  ' 

*  Dreadful  poor,'  said  the  girl.  *  He  was  a  gentleman  once, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.' 

*  Do  you  think  he  would  let  me  call  upon  him  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know.'  She  opened  the  door.  *  Go  in  first  and  ask 
afterwards.  Father,  here's  Melenda's  sister  says  may  she  come  in  ?  ' 

*  May  she  come  in  ?  '  The  old  man  raised  his  head  slowly  and 
repeated  the  words.  Then  he  rose  and  bowed,  offering  his  chair, 
the  only  chair  in  the  room.  There  was  no  candle,  but  the  gas- 
lamp  in  the  street  outside  gave  sufficient  light  to  show  that  the 
room  was  furnished  with  a  wooden  bed  covered  with  a  rug,  a 
table,  a  chair,  a  washing-stand,  and  a  candlestick.  There  seemed 
to  be  literally  nothing  else  at  all.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  not 
even  a  pipe  or  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

*When  a  young  lady  comes  to  see  me,'  he  said  politely, 

*  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  offer  her  a  chair.  Pray  do  me  the  honour 
to  be  seated.' 

The  manner  and  the  voice  and  the  words  of  the  man  were 
inconceivably  out  of  keeping  with  the  squalid  place  in  which  he 
lived.  Valentine  accepted  the  chair  and  sat  down,  wondering 
who  this  man  might  be.  Lizzie  stood  at  the  open  door  watching 
her  father  with  undisguised  pride.  It  was  long  since  she  had 
witnessed  any  of  these  Reminiscences  of  Polite  Society.  *  Once  he 
was  a  gentleman.'  Why,  thought  Valentine,  is  he  now  a  ragged 
gentleman,  and  how  is  it  that  he  has  suffered  his  daughter  to 
grow  up  without  any  manners  at  all,  since  his  own  are  so  good  ? 

*  You  have  been  kind  to  my  daughter,'  he  said,  still  standing. 

*  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  before  been  kind  to  her,  not 
even  her  father.' 

*  You  can't  help  that,'  said  Lizzie  loyally.  *  It  ain't  your 
fault,  father.' 

*  Therefore  I  thank  you,'   he   added,   without  noticing  the 
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interraption.    *  My  daughter  is  a  work-girl,  and  is  naturally  more 
accustomed  to  ill-treatment  than  to  kindness/ 

*  But  I  have  done  nothing  for  Lizzie.' 

*  You  have  given  her  dinner  and  supper,  and  you  have  spoken 
kindly  to  her.  It  is  something  that  the  girl  should  find  anybody 
to  give  her  anything.  Yesterday  evening  I  heard  you  singing 
npstairs.  You  have  a  very  beautiful  voice.  I  could  play  and 
sing  myself  formerly.  But  it  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  played 
last.' 

*  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  play  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  played  anything  for  thirty-five  years,'  he  repeated. 

*  And  now  you  live  here  all  alone.'  It  was  a  weak  thing  to 
say,  but  one  cannot  always  find  epigrams,  and  besides,  Valentine 
was  still  occupied  in  wondering  what  this  strange  thing  might 
mean — the  grey-headed,  ragged  man  who  lived  alone  in  so  miser* 
able  a  room,  and  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  father  except  to  look  into  his  rooms  once  a  day — a  man 
in  such  a  place  who  had  the  unmistakable  manners  and  language 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  who  was  nothing  at  all  but  the 
London  work-girl — trough  and  ignorant,  and  ill-mannered. 

*  As  you  see,'  he  answered,  *  quite  alone.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed,  his  hands  joined  over  his  knees, 
looking  at  his  visitor  with  large  and  lustrous  eyes.  His  clothes 
were  dilapidated  to  the  last  degree — his  coat  in  rags,  the  elbows 
in  holes,  his  trousers  patched  at  the  knees  apparently  by  an 
amateur,  and  his  boots  gaping  at  the  toes.  He  was  picturesque 
in  his  rags.  Lying  on  the  bed  was  a  tattered  Inverness  cape,  and 
on  the  table  an  old  felt  hat. 

A  broken-down  gentleman.  It  was  apparent  in  his  voice,  in 
his  speech,  and  in  his  carriage.  By  what  unlucky  accident  had 
this  poor  gentleman  got  down  so  low  ? 

Girls  like  Valentine  are  not  accustomed  to  read  a  man's  past 
history  in  his  face,  but  she  could  discern  that  on  this  man's  fiuje 
there  was  not  the  seal  of  drink  and  vice.  It  was  a  face  with 
refinement  stamped  upon  the  high  white  forehead,  and  gentleness 
in  the  blue  eyes  which  met  Valentine's  steadily  and  openly, 
though  with  a  strange  sadness  such  as  she  had  never  before  seen 
even  in  pictures. 

*  Nobody,'  said  Valentine,  *  can  be  quite  alone  in  the  world. 
You  must  have  some  friends  or  relations.' 

*  Most  men  have.  But  a  singular  accident  happened  to  me — 
a  very  singular  accident' — he  raised  his  voice  with  a  strange 
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smile—*  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  All  my  relations  died  sud- 
denly. All  the  relations  I  had  in  the  world  and  all  the  friends  in 
one  day.  There  is  not  a  single  person  now  in  the  whole  world 
who  ever  asks  if  I  am  living:  not  one  who  cares  to  ask  me  or 
wishes  me  back  again.  I  have  passed  quite  away,  even  out  of 
remembrance :  even  out  of  the  prayers  of  those  who  once  loved 
me.     For  they  are  all  dead.    They  all  died  on  one  day.' 

*  And  have  you  made  no  new  friends  all  this  time  ? ' 

«  *  None.  Those  who  are  so  poor  as  myself  make  no  friends. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  found  a  woman  about  the  streets  as  poor  and 
as  miserable  as  myself.  I  made  her  my  wife,  and  we  shared  our 
misery.  Perhaps  hers  was  lessened.  Lizzie  is  her  daughter,  but 
she  is  dead.    I  have  no  friends.' 

*  Poor  man ! ' 

*  I  have  not  complained.' 

*  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  go  "  back  again,"  as  you  said,  you 
might  find  some  of  your  old  friends.  They  did  not  all  die,  I  am 
quite  sure.' 

*  Yes,  they  did.  Every  one.  It  would  be  odd,  too,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  world  just  as  I  am  now,  and,  if  they  were  living,  to 
oflfer  them  my  hand.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  it.  But 
there — what  does  it  matter?  As  for  the  past,  we  live  in  the 
present  and  the  past  lives  in  us.  Yes ' — ^his  voice  sank — *  the 
past  never  dies :  every  moment  lives  for  ever.  That  is  the  dread- 
ful thing.  Why,  even  the  souls  of  the  forgiven  must  go  about  for 
ever  with  hanging  heads  and  shameful  foreheads.  Always,'  he 
repeated,  *  with  shameful  foreheads.' 

This  was  the  man  who  had  *done  something,'  Valentine 
remembered. 

Lizzie  at  this  point,  finding  the  conversation  just  a  note  or  two 
above  her,  went  out  and  shut  the  door  softly. 

*  You  have  your  daughter.' 

*  Yes.  But  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  You  wonder  that  she 
is  \shat  she  is.  Young  lady,  there  is  a  level — I  have  reached  it 
and  stand  upon  it — which  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  such  as 
vourself  would  turn  into  a  hell.  Better  for  the  child  of  the 
gutter  to  grow  up  in  the  gutter.' 

*  You  must  not  call  Lizzie  a  child  of  the  gutter.  She  is  your 
child,  and  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  has  refinement  in  her  face  if 
not  in  her  manners.' 

*  Let  her  remain  where  she  is  and  what  she  is.  Then  perhaps 
she  will  never  understand  the  nature  of  her  inheritance.' 
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'What  inheritance?' 

*  Lizzie  is  a  great  heiress ;  she  will  inherit  the  whole  of  my 
property  if  she  ever  finds  out  of  what  it  consists.' 

'  Your  property  ?  ' 

*  The  accumulations  of  thirty-five  years,  invested  at  Compound 
Interest  in  Shame  and  Dishonour.'  The  words  were  strong,  but  he 
sqwke  quite  calmly.  *  It  is  so  great  a  property  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  die  and  leave  it  behind  me.  I  should  like  to  rob  her  of  it, 
and  have  it  buried  in  my  pauper's  grave  with  me.  Is  is  all  my 
own  making,  this  Property.  I  am  quite  a  self-made  man.  When 
I  began  I  had  nothing  of  it.  Yet  that  does  not  avail.  I  must 
die  and  leave  it  behind  me.  A  man  may  take  into  the  grave 
nothing  of  his  labour  which  he  may  carry  away  in  his  hand.  What 
profit  hath  he  that  he  hath  laboured  for  the  wind  ? ' 

*  Y'ou  read  the  Bible  still,'  said  Valentine,  starting. 

'  No,  I  read  nothing.  There  is  not  a  Bible  or  any  book  at  all 
in  the  room :  but  I  remember  something  of  what  I  used  to  read. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  who  said  many  wise  things. 
It  was  he  who  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than 
the  living  which  are  yet  alive.  I  too,  who  am  yet  alive,  praise 
the  dead  more  than  the  living.  It  must  be  a  beautiful  thing  to 
be  already  dead.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together :  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor :  the  small  and  the  great  are  there, 
and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.' 

He  said  all  this  in  measured  tones,  and  without  the  least 
passion  or  sign  of  emotion. 

*  You  have  no  books.     Can  I  lend  you  any  ? ' 

*  No,  I  do  not  want  to  read.' 

*  Do  you  always  sit  here  doing  nothing  ? ' 

*  Always.  It  is  my  happiness  to  do  nothing.  Then  1  can  live 
the  past  over  again,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  I  can  follow  the 
impossible  future.  I  know,'  he  went  on,  *  that  you  would  like  to 
be  helping  me.  Ladies  who  come  to  such  places  as  this  think 
they  can  set  everything  right  by  a  few  acts  of  kindness.  I  thank 
you,  but  you  cannot  help  me.  Look  round  the  room ;  you  see 
that  I  have  reduced  my  life  to  the  simplest  form  possible.  Here 
is  a  place  to  lie  down  upon,  with  a  rug  to  keep  me  warm  ;  here  is 
a  roof,  and  here  are  walls  ;  a  chair,  a  table,  a  candlestick,  a 
washing-basin — what  more  does  a  man  want  ?  I  get  my  breakfast 
and  my  supper  at  a  cofiee-stall.  When  I  can  afford  dinner  I  get  it 
at  a  coffee-house.  I  neither  drink  nor  smoke  tobacco.  I  have  no 
other  wants  than  a  certain  amount  of  food  and  a  place  to  lie  down.' 
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*  You  are  a  philosopher.' 

*  No ;  a  philosopher  is  contented,  but  I  am  not.  I  live  in 
this  wretched  way  because  I  have  no  choice.  You  are  curious  to 
learn  how  I  live.  Very  well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  an  honest 
way.  I  know  two  or  three  languages — Gerraan  and  French  and 
Italian.  I  learned  them  when  I  vas  young.  I  also — by  accident 
— once  learned  some  Hebrew.  1  have  since  learned  a  little 
Polish.  I  know  where  German  immigrants  congregate,  and  I 
write  letters  for  them,  especially  for  the  Polish  and  German  Jews 
—all  kinds  of  letters,  begging  letters,  letters  asking  for  employ- 
ment— at  twopence  each,  or  whatever  I  can  get  for  a  letter. 
They  tell  me  their  wants  in  their  own  language,  which  is  gene- 
rally Yiddish — that  is  to  say,  Polish  and  German  and  Hebrew 
mixed.  Sometimes  I  do  well ;  sometimes  I  do  badly.  Very 
often  I  do  not  make  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  day.  I  pay  three- 
and-sixpence  a  week  for  my  room,  and  I  can  live  on  half-a-crown — 
fourpence  a  day.     That  is  all ;  that  is  my  life.' 

*  Your  present  life.' 

*  Yes,  my  present  life..  Young  lady,'  he  raised  himself  upright 
and  sighed  heavily,  *  there  are  some  lives,  some  unhappy  lives, 
across  which  Fate  draws,  right  in  the  middle  of  them,  a  thick 
black  line.     My  life  has  been  so  divided.' 

The  thick  black  line  meant,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  failure  or 
bankruptcy,  Valentine  conjectured,  such  as  reduced  Lotty's  father 
to  the  profession  of  roader.  Yet  he  spoke  of  Shame  and  Disgrace, 
and  he  was  generally  supposed  to  have  *  done  something.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  some  way,'  she  said.  *  Let  me  try 
for  your  daughter's  sake.' 

*  You  say  this  because  you  are  a  young  lady,  and  generous. 
But  I  want  only  what  I  have  told  you— food  and  a  sleeping-place, 
and  obscurity.  Stay,  you  can  do  something  for  me.  Will  you 
sing  to  me  ? ' 

Valentine  considered  a  little.  Then  she  joined  her  hands  and 
sang  to  him.  She  sang,  *He  shall  feed  His  flock,'  perhaps 
because  it  was  Sunday  evening. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  the  man  when  she  had  finished.  *  It  is 
thirty-five  years  since  last  I  heard  that  sung.' 

*  May  I  come  again  and  talk  to  you  sometimes  ? ' 

*  Yes,  if  you  please.  But  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  come  here. 
Besides,  I  might  get  to  look  for  your  coming,  and  that  would 
interfere  with  my  dream.' 

*  Your  dream  ? ' 
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*  While  I  sit  here  alone  in  the  evening  I  am  possessed  by  a 
dream.  It  is  the  dream  of  my  old  life,  carried  on  just  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  follow  myself  in  my  dream  step  by  step  and 
year  by  year  through  the  career  which  might  have  been  mine, 
had  it  not  been  for  that — that  thick  black  line.  If  you  were  to 
destroy  that  dream,  you  would  destroy  my  only  pleasure.  Then 
I  should  become  discontented,  and  dream  of  revenge  instead. 
That  would.be  bad  and  foolish  for  me  ;  first  because  I  never  shall 
get  my  revenge,  and  next  because  thinking  of  it  calls  up  the 
devil,  who  makes  me  fall  into  a  rage  and  then  claws  at  my  heart 
and  tries  to  drag  it  out  of  my  body.  One  of  these  days  he  will 
succeed,  and  then  the  doctor  will  say  I  died  of  angina  pectoris, 
because  it  is  not  scientific  to  say  that  a  man  died  of  a  raging  devil. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  I  should  dream  of  revenge  perpetually.' 

'  Oh,  but,'  said  Valentine,  in  the  amiable  manner  of  one  who 
has  no  enemies  to  forgive, '  revenge  is  such  a  poor  thing  to  desire, 
and  besides,  it  never  satisfies.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  the  man  replied.  *  Simple  killing  does  not 
satisfy.  But  something  like  the  Eternal  Revenge  of  Ugo  Foscolo, 
you  know,  something  to  go  back  to  at  intervals,  and  when  the  old 
rage  rises  again  in  your  heart  like  a  flame.  Ah ! '  he  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  '  it  begins  again.'  He  gasped,  and  held  his 
breath  as  one  in  sharp  and  sudden  pain.  Then  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  little  bottle,  and  the  room  became  charged  with  the  faint 
scent  of  ether.  '  I  must  not  talk  any  more  about  it.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  for  ever  and  for  ever  I  shall  be  punished  for  my  sin 
by  this  flaming  fire  in  my  heart,  and  the  burning  desire  for 
revenge.  Well,  I  will  not  complain.  Hush !  Do  not  talk  to  me 
any  more.     Let  me  get  back  quickly  to  my  dream.' 

She  turned  to  go.  Just  then  there  came  the  sound  of  steps 
and  a  kind  of  scuffle  outside  the  door. 

It  was  caused  by  the  old  lady  of  the  back  room,  who  was  being 
dragged,  pushed,  or  assisted  to  her  own  room  by  a  young  man 
dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat  and  a  tall  hat.  The  old  lady  was 
apparently  unwilling  to  go. 

*  Is  she  ill  ? '  asked  Valentine. 

*  No ;  in  these  cases  the  illness  follows  the  attack.  She  will 
be  ill  enough  to-morrow.     Come,  old  lady,  oflF  you  go  to  bed.' 

The  patient  began  to  sing,  and  even  Valentine,  in  spite  of  her 
inexperience,  was  able  to  understand  that  her  illness  was  caused 
by  nothing  else  than  a  rush  of  alcohol  to  her  head.  In  fact,  the 
poor  old  creature  vras  tipsy.     She  had  been  spending  on  gin  the 
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shilling  which  Claude  gave  her  in  the  morning.  The  man  who 
was  helping  her  got  her  into  her  room  with  a  vigorous  effort,  and 
came  out,  shutting  the  door  upon  her, 

*  There,'  he  said,  *  she's  all  right  now.  You'll  hear  her  making 
a  little  noise  perhaps,  but  not  much,  and  she'll  soon  be  asleep. 
Somebody  has  given  her  gin,  and  I  suppose  she'd  had  nothing  to 
eat  all  day.  The  boys  were  chivying  her  about  the  street,  so  I 
brought  her  home.  She  will  sleep  it  off.'  Then  he  looked  into 
the  front  room.  *  Good  evening,  Mr.  Lane.  No  more  attacks,  I 
hope  ? ' 

*  I  had  one  just  now.  Doctor.     I  began  to  think ' 

*  Well,  then,  you  mustn't  think.  I  warned  you  before.  If  you 
get  excited  you'll  just  kill  yourself.   How's  the  Dream  getting  on  ?  * 

*  It  is  working  itself  out  slowly.  Doctor.  Slowly  the  Career 
approaches  its  appointed  end.  A  Deanery  has  been  offered  him, 
but  he  has  refused  it.  A  man  of  such  eloquence  and  learning 
can't  be  shelved  with  a  Deanery !  A  Bishopric  is  the  least  that  he 
will  take.  Sometimes  there  are  thoughts  about  an  Archbishopric. 
But  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  time  on  account  of  my  thinking, 
you  know,  and  the  rages  I  fall  into ' 

*  You  must  not  fall  into  rages.' 

*  The  other  day  I  seemed  to  hear  his  voice.  But  it  was  only 
some  one  talking  outside  with  this  young  lady.  Yet  it  was  his 
own  voice — exactly  his  own  voice.' 

*  I  have  warned  you,  remember.     Good-night ! ' 

The  Doctor  shut  the  door,  and  turned  abruptly  to  Valentine. 

*  Well,'  he  asked,  *you  are  the  young  lady  that  was  singing 
the  other  evening.     What  do  you  think  about  us  ? ' 

He  might  just  as  well  have  asked  what  Valentine  thought 
about  humanity  in  the  abstract.    She  replied  to  that  effect. 

*  I  don't  suppose  you  have  come  here  without  an  object,'  he 
went  on.  *  You  have  got  something  at  work  in  your  brain.  It 
is  charity  or  religion  or  humanity,  I  suppose.  Whatever  it  is, 
if  you  want  information  come  to  me.  I  know  all  the  people  about 
here.' 

He  had  a  rugged  face ;  his  cheeks  were  without  colour,  as 
often  happens  to  those  who  have  lived  always  in  the  streets  of  a 
great  city ;  he  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  rather  a  thin  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  but  he  had  a  big  head.  His  eyes  were  deep- 
set  under  shaggy  eyebrows — quick  earnest  eyes ;  his  forehead  was 
square,  and  his  nose  was  large,  rough  hewn  and  distinctly  ugly  ; 
his  dark  hair  was  parted  at  the  side,  and  had  already  begun  to 
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'go'  at  the  temple;  he  carried  his  head  a  little  on  one  side 
habitnally.    It  is  a  mode  which  suggests  a  thonghtfdl  disposition. 
'Thank  yon,'  said  Valentine. 

*  You  will  want  to  know  a  good  deal,  I  dare  say.  Very  good 
then.  To  save  you  trouble.'  He  spoke  in  a  quick  jerky  way  as 
if  he  was  wanted  elsewhere,  which  was  in  fact  always  the  ease 
with  him.  *  Do  we  go  to  church  ?  We  do  not.  Do  we  revere 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  ?  We  do  not.  Have  we  any 
respect  for  rank  and  dignity  ?  Not  a  bit.  Do  we  care  for  any- 
thing but  meat  and  drink  and  warmth  and  ease  ?  We  do  not. 
Are  we  dangerous  ?  Not  so  long  as  we  are  in  regular  work.  Do  we 
save  our  money  ?  Not  a  mag.  For  whom  do  we  vote  ?  For  the 
Badical,  because  he  promises  to  tear  things  down.  What  is  our 
political  programme  ?  The  abolition  of  Church  and  Lords.  Why  ? 
Because  we  think  it  will  raise  wages  and  lower  the  price  of  beer.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Valentine.  '  But  lam  not  likely  to  inquire 
into  the  politics  of  the  people.' 

'Do  we,  then,  yearn  for  Art?  No,  we  do  not.  Do  we  love 
things  beautiful  ?     We  don't  even  know  what  beauty  means.' 

'  I  do  not  expect  to  find  Art  here.' 

*  Are,  then,  our  morals  good  ?  They  are  not.  Have  we  any 
virtues  at  all  ?  A  few.  We  are  tolerably  honest ;  we  are  generous 
when  we  have  any  money,  and  we  stand  by  each  other  when  we 
are  in  trouble :  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  and  girl  by  girl.' 

'Girl  by  girl?' 

'  Because,'  he  explained,  irreverently, '  there  is  none  other  that 
fighteth  for  them,  as  your  Prayer  Book  says,  but  only  they  them- 
selves. So  they  stand  by  each  other.  There's  a  magnificent 
example  in  this  very  house  upstairs.' 

'Thank  you  very  much.  Good-night.'  She  moved  towards 
the  staircase,  but  he  stopped  her. 

'  One  minute,'  he  said.  *  I  mean  what  I  say.  They  tell  me 
you  are  staying  here.  It  is  a  queer  place  for  a  young  lady  to 
take  lodgings  in.  Got  a  little  pocket  Gospel  of  your  own  to 
ruD,  perhaps  ? ' 

'No,  I  am  quite  contented  with  the  old  Gospel.' 

'  Come  to  do  good,  as  they  call  it?  Well,  you  mean  the  best, 
I  dare  say.  Don't  do  more  harm  than  you  can  help.  I'm  always 
somewhere  about  the  place  if  you  want  me.     Good-night.' 

He  nodded  his  head  familiarly,  without  the  usual  ceremony  of 
lifting  his  hat,  and  hurried  away. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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To  a  Doleful  Poet. 

WHY  are  you  sad  when  the  sky  is  blue  ? 
Why,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  for  you  ? 
And  the  birds  are  singing,  and  all  the  air 
Is  sweet  with  the  flowers  everywhere  ? 
If  life  have  thorns,  it  has  roses  too. 

Be  wise  and  be  merry.     'Tis  half  untrue 
Yoar  doleful  song.     You  have  work  to  do. 
If  the  work  be  good,  and  the  world  so  fair, 
Why  are  you  sad  ? 

Life's  sorrows  are  many,  its  joys  so  few  ! 
Ah !  sing  of  the  joys  !     Let  the  dismal  crew 

Of  black  thoughts  bide  in  their  doleful  lair. 

Give  us  glad  songs  ;  sing  us  free  from  care. 
Gladness  maketh  the  world  anew. 

Why  are  you  sad  ? 

An  Answer. 

Why  am  I  sad  when  the  sky  is  blue. 

You  ask,  0  friend,  and  I  answer  you — 
I  love  the  sun  and  the  balmy  air, 
The  flowers  and  glad  things  everywhere. 

But  if  life  be  merry,  'tis  earnest  too. 

And  the  earnest  hour,  if  hope  be  true. 
Must  be  solemn  or  sad  ;  for  the  work  we  do 
Is  little  and  weak.     Ask  the  world  so  fair 
Why  I  am  sad. 

For  me  glad  hours  are  no  wise  few. 
But  life  is  so  serious — ship  and  crew 

Bound  such  a  voyage  to  death's  dark  lair. 
My  work  is  my  happy  song :  but  care 
Still  steals  on  the  quiet  hour  anew. 

And  makes  it  sad ! 

H.  COURTHOPE  BOWEN. 
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Hours  of  Spring. 


IT  is  sweet  on  awaking  in  the  early  mom  to  listen  to  the  small 
bird  singing  on  the  tree.  No  sound  of  voice  or  flute  is  like 
to  the  bird's  song ;  there  is  something  in  it  distinct  and  separate 
from  all  other  notes.  The  throat  of  woman  gives  forth  a  more 
perfect  music,  and  the  organ  is  the  glory  of  man's  soul.  The 
bird  upon  the  tree  utters  the  meaning  of  the  wind — a  voice  of  the 
grass  and  wildflower,  words  of  the  green  leaf;  they  speak  through 
that  slender  tone.  Sweetness  of  dew  and  rifts  of  sunshine,  the 
dark  hawthorn  touched  with  breadths  of  oi)en  bud,  the  odour  of 
the  air,  the  colour  of  the  daflfodil — all  that  is  delicious  and  beloved 
of  spring-time  are  expressed  in  his  song.  Genius  is  nature,  and  his 
lay,  like  the  sap  in  the  bough  from  which  he  sings,  rises  without 
thought.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  song ;  a  few 
short  notes  in  the  sharp  spring  morning  are  sufficient  to  stir  the 
heart.  But  yesterday  the  least  of  them  all  came  to  a  bough  by 
my  window,  and  in  his  call  I  heard  the  sweetbriar  wind  rushing 
over  the  young  grass.  Eefulgent  fall  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun ; 
a  minute  only,  the  clouds  cover  him  and  the  hedge  is  dark.  The 
bloom  of  the  gorse  is  shut  like  a  book ;  but  it  is  there — a  few 
hours  of  warmth  and  the  covers  will  fall  open.  The  meadow  is 
bare,  but  in  a  little  while  the  heart-shaped  celandine  leaves  will 
come  in  their  accustomed  place.  On  the  pollard  willows  the  long 
wands  are  yellow-ruddy  in  the  passing  gleam  of  sunshine,  the 
first  colour  of  spring  appears  in  their  bark.  The  delicious  wind 
rushes  among  them  and  they  bow  and  rise ;  it  touches  the  top  of 
the  dark  pine  that  looks  in  the  sun  the  same  now  as  in  summer ; 
it  lifts  and  swings  the  arching  trail  of  bramble;  it  dries  and 
crumbles  the  earth  in  its  fingers  ;  the  hedge-sparrow's  feathers  are 
fluttered  as  he  sings  on  the  bush, 

I  wonder  to  myself  how  they  can  all  get  on  without  me — how 
they  manage,  bird  and  flower,  without  me  to  keep  the  calendar 
for  them.     For  I  noted  it  so  carefully  and  lovingly,  day  by  day, 
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the  seed-leaves  on  the  mounds  in  the  sheltered  places  that  come 
so  early,  the  pushing  up  of  the  young  grass,  the  succulent 
dandelion,  the  coltsfoot  on  the  heavy,  thick  clods,  the  trodden 
chickweed  despised  at  the  foot  of  the  gate-post,  so  common  and 
small,  and  yet  so  dear  to  me.  Every  blade  of  grass  was  mine,  as 
though  I  had  planted  it  separately.  They  were  all  my  pets,  as  the 
roses  the  lover  of  his  garden  tends  so  faithfully.  All  the  grasses 
of  the  meadow  were  my  pets,  I  loved  them  all ;  and  perhaps  that 
was  why  I  never  had  a  *  pet,'  never  cultivated  a  flower,  never  kept 
a  caged  bird,  or  any  creature.  Why  keep  pets  when  every  wild 
free  hawk  that  passed  overhead  in  the  air  was  mine  ?  I  joyed  in 
his  swift,  careless  flight,  in  the  throw  of  his  pinions,  in  his  rush 
over  the  elms  and  miles  of  woodland ;  it  was  happiness  to  see  his 
unchecked  life.  What  more  beautiful  than  the  sweep  and  curve 
of  his  going  through  the  azure  sky  ?  These  were  my  pets,  and 
all  the  grass.  Under  the  wind  it  seemed  to  dry  and  become  grey, 
and  the  starlings  runniug  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  that  did  not 
sink  now  stood  high  above  it  and  were  larger.  The  dust  that 
drifted  along  blessed  it  and  it  grew.  Day  by  day  a  change; 
always  a  note  to  make.  The  moss  drying  on  the  tree  trunks, 
dog's-mercury  stirring  under  the  ash-poles,  bird's-claw  buds  of 
beech  lengthening;  books  upon  books  to  be  filled  with  these 
things.     I  cannot  think  how  they  manage  without  me. 

To-day  through  the  window-pane  I  see  a  lark  high  up  against 
the  grey  cloud  and  hear  his  song.  I  cannot  walk  about  and 
arrange  with  the  buds  and  gorse-bloom  ;  how  does  he  know  it  is 
the  time  for  him  to  sing  ?  Without  my  book  and  pencil  and 
observing  eye,  how  does  he  understand  that  the  hour  has  come  ? 
To  sing  high  in  the  air,  to  chase  his  mate  over  the  low  stone  wall 
of  the  ploughed  field,  to  battle  with  his  high-crested  rival,  to 
balance  himself  on  his  trembling  wings  outspread  a  few  yards 
above  the  earth,  and  utter  that  sweet  little  loving  kiss,  as  it  were, 
of  song — oh  happy,  happy  days !  So  beautiful  to  watch  as  if  he 
were  my  own,  and  I  felt  it  all !  It  is  years  since  I  went  out 
amongst  them  in  the  old  fields,  and  saw  them  in  the  green  com ; 
they  must  be  dead,  dear  little  things,  by  now.  Without  me  to 
tell  him,  how  does  this  lark  to-day  that  I  hear  through  the  window 
know  it  is  his  hour  ? 

The  green  hawthorn  buds  prophesy  on  the  hedge;  the  reed 
pushes  up  in  the  moist  earth  like  a  spear  thrust  through  a  shield ; 
the  eggs  of  the  starling  are  laid  in  the  knot-hole  of  the  pollard  elm 
— common  eggs,  but  within  each  a  speck  that  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  the  cut  diamond  of  two  hundred  carats — the  dot  6f  proto- 
plasm, the  atom  of  life.  There  was  one  row  of  pollards  where 
they  always  began  laying  first.  With  a  big  stick  in  his  beak,  the 
rook  is  blown  aside  like  a  loose  feather  in  the  wind ;  he  knows  his 
building  time  from  the  fathers  of  his  house — hereditary  know- 
ledge handed  down  in  settled  course  :  but  the  stray  things  of  the 
hedge,  how  do  they  know?  The  great  blackbird  has  planted  his 
nest  by  the  ashstole,  open  to  everyone's  view,  without  a  bough  to 
conceal  it  and  not  a  leaf  on  the  ash — nothing  but  the  moss  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  branches.  He  does  not  seek  cunningly  for  con- 
cealment. I  think  of  the  drift  of  time,  and  I  see  the  apple 
bloom  coming  and  the  blue  veronica  in  the  grass.  A  thousand 
thousand  buds  and  leaves  and  flowers,  and  blades  of  grass,  things 
to  note  day  by  day,  increasing  so  rapidly  that  no  pencil  can  put 
them  down  and  no  book  hold  them,  not  even  to  number  them — 
and  how  to  write  the  thoughts  they  give  ?  All  these  without  me — 
how  can  they  manage  without  me  ? 

For  they  were  so  much  to  me,  I  had  come  to  feel  that  I  was  as 
much  in  return  to  them.  The  old,  old  error :  I  love  the  earth, 
therefore  the  earth  loves  me — I  am  her  child — I  am  Man,  the 
favoured  of  all  creatures.  I  am  the  centre,  and  all  for  me  was 
made. 

In  time  past,  strong  of  foot,  I  walked  gaily  up  the  noble  hill 
that  leads  to  Beachy  Head  from  Eastbourne,  joying  greatly  in  the 
snn  and  the  wind.  Every  step  crumbled  up  numbers  of  minute 
grey  shells,  empty  and  dry,  that  crunched  under  foot  like  hoar- 
frost  or  fragile  beads.  They  were  very  pretty ;  it  was  a  shame  to 
crush  them — such  vases  as  no  king's  pottery  could  make.  They 
lay  by  millions  in  the  depths  of  the  sward,  and  I  thought  as  I 
broke  them  unwillingly  that  each  of  these  had  once  been  a  house 
of  life.  A  living  creature  dwelt  in  each  and  felt  the  joy  of 
existence,  and  was  to  itself  all  in  all — as  if  the  great  sun  over  the 
hill  shone  for  it,  and  the  width  of  the  earth  under  was  for  it,  and 
the  grass  and  plants  put  on  purpose  for  it.  They  were  dead,  the 
whole  race  of  them,  and  these  their  skeletons  were  as  dust  under 
my  feet.  Nature  sets  no  value  upon  life,  neither  of  minute  hill- 
snail  or  of  human  being. 

I  thought  myself  so  much  to  the  earliest  leaf  and  the  first 
meadow-orchis — so  important  that  I  should  note  the  first  zee-zee 
of  the  titlark — that  I  should  pronounce  it  summer,  because  now 
the  oaks  were  gpreen ;  I  must  not  miss  a  day  nor  an  hour  in  the 
fields  lest  something  should  escape  me.    How  beautiful  the  droop 
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of  the  great  brome-grass  by  the  wood !  But  to-day  I  have  to 
listen  to  the  lark's  song — not  out  of  doors  with  him,  but  through 
the  window-pane  and  the  bullfinch  carries  the  rootlet  fibre  to 
his  nest  without  me.  They  manage  without  me  very  well ;  they 
know  their  times  and  seasons — not  only  the  civilised  rooks,  with 
their  libraries  of  knowledge  in  their  old  nests  of  reference,  but 
the  stray  things  of  the  hedge  and  the  chifibhaflF  from  over  sea  in 
the  ash  wood.  They  go  on  without  me.  Orchis-flower  and  cow- 
slip— I  cannot  number  them  all — I  hear,  as  it  were,  the  patter  of 
their  feet — flower  and  bud  and  the  beautiful  clouds  that  go  over, 
with  the  sweet  rush  of  rain  and  burst  of  sun  glory  among  the 
leafy  trees.  They  go  on,  and  I  am  no  more  than  the  least  of  the 
empty  shells  that  strewed  the  sward  of  the  hill.  Nature  sets  no 
value  upon  Kfe,  neither  of  mine  nor  of  the  larks  that  sang  years 
ago.  The  earth  is  all  in  all  to  me,  but  I  am  nothing  to  the  earth : 
it  is  bitter  to  know  this  before  you  are  dead.  These  delicious 
violets  are  sweet  for  themselves;  they  were  not  shaped  and 
coloured  and  gifted  with  that  exquisite  proportion  and  adjustment 
of  odour  and  hue  for  me.  High  up  against  the  grey  cloud  I  hear 
the  lark  through  the  window  singing,  and  each  note  falls  into  my 
heart  like  a  knife. 

Now  this  to  me  speaks  as  the  roll  of  thunder  that  cannot  be 
denied — ^you  must  hear  it ;  and  how  can  you  shut  your  ears  to 
what  this  lark  sings,  this  violet  tells,  this  little  grey  shell  writes 
in  the  curl  of  its  spire  ?  The  bitter  truth  that  human  life  is  no 
more  to  the  universe  than  that  of  the  unnoticed  hill-snail  in  the 
grass  should  make  us  think  more  and  more  highly  of  ourselves  as 
human— as  men — living  things  that  think.  We  must  look  to  our- 
selves to  help  ourselves.  We  must  think  ourselves  into  an  earthly 
immortality.  By  day  and  by  night,  by  years  and  by  centuries, 
still  striving,  studying,  searching  to  find  that  which  shall  enable 
us  to  live  a  fuller  life  upon  the  earth — to  have  a  wider  grasp  upon 
its  violets  and  loveliness,  a  deeper  draught  of  the  sweetbriar  wind. 
Because  my  heart  beats  feebly  to-day,  my  trickling  pulse  scarcely 
notating  the  passing  of  the  time,  so  much  the  more  do  I  hope 
that  those  to  come  in  future  years  may  see  wider  and  enjoy  fuller 
than  I  have  done ;  and  so  much  the  more  gladly  would  I  do  all 
that  I  could  to  enlarge  the  life  that  shall  be  then.  There  is  no 
hope  on  the  old  lines — they  are  dead,  like  the  empty  shells  ;  from 
the  sweet  delicious  violets  think  out  fresh  petals  of  thought  and 
colours,  as  it  were,  of  soul. 

Never  was  such  a  worshipper  of  earth.      The   commonest 
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pebble,  dusty  and  marked  with  the  stain  of  the  ground,  seems  to 
me  so  wonderful;  my  mind  works  round  it  till  it  becomes  the  sun 
and  centre  of  a  system  of  thought  and  feeling.  Sometimes 
moving  aside  the  tufts  of  grass  with  careless  fingers  while  resting 
on  the  sward,  I  found  these  little  pebble-stones  loose  in  the 
crumbly  earth  among  the  rootlets.  Then,  brought  out  from  the 
shadow,  the  sunlight  shone  and  glistened  on  the  particles  of  sand 
that  adhered  to  it.  Particles  adhered  to  my  skin — thousands  of 
years  between  finger  and  thumb,  these  atoms  of  quartz,  and  sun- 
light shining  all  that  time,  and  flowers  blooming  and  life  glowing 
in  all,  myriads  of  living  things,  from  the  cold  still  limpet  on  the 
rock  to  tiie  burning,  throbbing  heart  of  man.  Sometimes  I  found 
them  among  the  sand  of  the  heath,  the  sea  of  golden  brown  surging 
np  yellow  billows  six  feet  high  about  me,  where  the  dry  lizard  hid, 
or  basked,  of  kin,  too,  tx>  o)4  time.  Or  the  rush  of  the  sea-wave 
brought  them  to  me,  wet  and  gleaming,  up  from  the  depths  of 
what  unknown  Past,  where  they  nestled  in  the  root  crevices  of  trees 
forgotten  before  Egypt.  The  living  mind  opposite  the  dead 
pebble— did  you  ever  consider  the  strange  and  wonderful  problem 
there  ?  Only  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of  the  hand  between  them. 
The  chief  use  of  matter  is  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  existence  of 
the  soul.  The  pebble-stone  tells  me  I  am  a  soul  because  I  am 
not  that  that  touches  the  nerves  of  my  hand.  We  are  distinctly 
two,  utterly  separate,  and  shall  never  come  together.  The  little 
pebble  and  the  great  sun  overhead — millions  of  miles  away:  yet 
is  the  great  sun  no  more  distinct  and  apart  than  this  which  I  can 
touch.  Dull-surfaced  matter,  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflects  back 
thought  to  thought's  self  within. 

I  listened  to  the  sweetbriar  wind  this  morning ;  but  for  weeks 
and  weeks  the  stark  black  oaks  stood  straight  out  of  the  snow  as 
masts  of  ships  with  furled  sails  frozen  and  ice-bound  in  the  haven 
of  the  deep  valley.  Each  was  visible  to  the  foot,  set  in  the  white 
slope,  made  individual  in  the  wood  by  the  brilliance  of  the  back- 
ground. Never  was  such  a  long  winter.  For  fully  two  months 
they  stood  in  the  snow  in  black  armour  of  iron  bark  unshaken, 
the  front  rank  of  the  forest  army  that  would  not  yield  to  the 
northern  invader.  Snow  in  broad  flakes,  snow  in  semi-flakes, 
snow  raining  down  in  frozen  specks,  whirling  and  twisting  in 
fury,  ice  raining  in  small  shot  of  frost,  howling,  sleeting,  groan- 
ing; the  ground  like  iron,  the  sky  black  and  faintly  yellow — 
brutal  colours  of  despotism — heaven  striking  with  clenched  fist. 
When  at  last  the  general  surface  cleared,  still  there  remained  the 
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trenches  and  traverses  of  the  enemy,  his  ramparts  drifted  high| 
and  his  roads  marked  with  snow.  The  black  firs  on  the  ridge 
stood  out  against  the  frozen  clouds,  still  and  hard ;  the  slopes  of 
leafless  larches  seemed  withered  and  brown ;  the  distant  plain  far 
down  gloomy  with  the  same  dull  yellowish  blackness.  At  a  height 
of  seven  hundred  feet  the  air  was  sharp  as  a  scythe — a  rude  barbarian 
giant  wind  knocking  at  the  walls  of  the  house  with  a  vast  club, 
60  that  we  crept  sideways  even  to  the  windows  to  look  out  upon 
the  world.  There  was  everything  to  repel — the  cold,  the  frost, 
the  hardness,  the  snow,  dark  sky  and  ground,  leaflessness ;  the 
very  furze  chilled  and  all  benumbed.  Yet  the  forest  was  still 
beautiful.  There  was  no  day  that  we  did  not,  all  of  us,  glance 
out  at  it  and  admire  it,  and  say  something  about  it.  Harder  and 
harder  grew  the  frost,  yet  still  the  forest-clad  hills  possessed  a 
something  that  drew  the  mind  open  to  their  largeness  and 
grandeur.  Earth  is  always  beautiful — always.  Without  colour 
or  leaf,  or  sunshine,  or  song  of  bird  and  flutter  of  butterfly's 
wing ;  without  anything  sensuous,  without  advantage  or  gilding 
of  summer — the  power  is  ever  there.  Or  shall  we  not  say  that  the 
desire  of  the  mind  is  ever  there,  and  wiU  satisfy  itself,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  even  with  the  barren  wild  ?  The  heart  from 
the  moment  of  its  first  beat  instinctively  longs  for  the  beautifril ; 
the  means  we  possess  to  gratify  it  are  limited — ^we  are  always 
trying  to  find  the  statue  in  the  rude  block.  Out  of  the  vast 
block  of  the  earth  the  mind  endeavours  to  carve  itself  loveliness, 
nobility,  and  grandeur.  We  strive  for  the  right  and  the  true :  it 
is  circumstance  that  thrusts  wrong  upon  us. 

One  morning  a  labouring  man  came  to  the  door  with  a  spade, 
and  asked  if  he  could  dig  the  garden,  or  try  to,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  tool  in  the  ground.  He  was  starving ;  he  had  had 
no  work  for  two  months ;  it  was  just  six  months,  he  said,  since  the 
first  frost  started  the  winter.  Nature  and  the  earth  and  the  gods 
did  not  trouble  about  hiiYi^  you  see;  he  might  grub  the  rock- 
frost  ground  with  his  hands  if  he  chose — the  yellowish-black  sky 
did  not  care.  Nothing  for  man  !  The  only  good  he  found  was  in 
his  fellow-men ;  they  fed  him  after  a  fashion — still  they  fed  him. 
There  was  no  good  in  anything  else.  Another  aged  man  came 
once  a  week  regularly ;  white  as  the  snow  through  which  he 
walked.  In  summer  he  worked ;  since  the  winter  began  he  had 
had  no  employment,  but  supported  himself  by  going  round 
to  the  farms  in  rotation.  They  all  gave  him  a  trifle — bread  and 
cheese,  a  penny,  a  slice  of  meat — something ;  and  so  he  lived, 
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and  slept  the  whole  of  that  time  in  onthouses  wherever  he  conld. 
He  had  no  home  of  any  kind.  Why  did  he  not  go  into  the 
workhonse  ?  *  I  be  afeared  if  I  goes  in  there  they'll  put  me  with 
the  rough  uns,  and  very  likely  I  should  get  some  of  my  clothes 
stole.'  Bather  than  go  into  the  workhouse  he  would  totter  round 
in  the  face  of  the  blasts  that  might  cover  his  weak  old  limbs  with 
drift.  There  was  a  seuse  of  dignity  and  manhood  left  still ;  his 
clothes  were  worn,  but  clean  and  decent ;  he  was  no  compauion  of 
n^ues ;  the  snow  and  frost,  the  straw  of  the  outhouses,  was  better 
than  that.  He  was  struggling  against  age,  against  nature,  against 
circumstance ;  the  entire  weight  of  society,  law,  and  order  pressed 
upon  him  to  force  him  to  lose  his  self-respect  and  liberty.  He 
would  rather  risk  his  life  in  the  snowdrift.  Nature,  earth,  and  the 
gods  did  not  help  him ;  sun  and  stars,  where  were  they  ?  He 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  farms  and  found  good  in  man  only — 
not  in  Law  or  Order — but  in  individual  man  alone. 

The  bitter  north  wind  drives  even  the  wild  fieldfare  to  the 
berries  in  the  garden  hedge ;  so  it  drives  stray  human  creatures  to 
the  door.  A  third  came — an  old  gipsy  woman — still  stout  and 
hearty,  with  green  fresh  brooms  to  sell.  We  bought  some  brooms 
— one  of  them  was  left  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  the  tame  rabbit 
nibbled  it ;  it  proved  to  be  heather.  The  true  broom  is  as  green 
and  succulent  in  appearance  in  January  as  June.  She  would  see 
the  '  missis.'  ^  Bless  you,  my  good  lady,  it  be  weather,  bean't  it  ? 
I  hopes  you'll  never  know  what  it  be  to  want,  my  good  lady. 
Ah,  well,  you  looks  good-tempered  if  you  don't  want  to  buy 
nothing.  Do  you  see  if  you  can't  find  me  an  old  body,  now,  for  my 
girl — now  do'ee  try ;  she's  confined  in  a  tent  on  the  common — 
nothing  but  one  of  our  tents,  my  good  lady — that's  true — and  she's 
doing  jest  about  well'  (with  briskness  and  an  air  of  triumph), 
*  that  she  is !  She's  got  twins  you  see,  my  lady,  but  she's  all  right, 
and  as  well  as  can  be.  She  wants  to  get  up ;  and  she  says  to  me, 
"  Mother,  do'ee  try  and  get  me  a  body ;  'tis  hard  to  lie  here  abed 
and  be  well  enough  to  get  up,  and  be  obliged  to  stay  here  because 
I've  got  nothing  but  a  bedgown.'*  For  you  see,  my  good  lady,  we 
managed  pretty  well  with  the  first  baby ;  but  the  second  bothered 
US,  and  we  cut  up  all  the  bits  of  things  we  could  find,  and  there 
she  ain't  got  nothing  to  put  on.  Do'ee  see  if  'ee  can't  find  her  an 
old  body.'  The  common  is  an  open  piece  of  furze  and  heath  at 
the  verge  of  the  forest;  and  here,  in  a  tent  just  large  enough  to 
creep  in,  the  gipsy  woman  had  borne  twins  in  the  midst  of  the 
snow  and  fyost.    They  could  not  make  a  fire  of  the  heath  and 
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gorse  even  if  they  cut  it,  the  snow  and  whirKng  winds  would  not 
permit.  The  old  gipsy  said  if  they  had  little  food  they  could 
not  do  without  fire,  and  they  were  compelled  to  get  coke  and 
coal  somehow-r^apologising  for  such  a  luxury.  There  was  no 
whining — not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  were  evidently  quite  contented 
and  happy,  and  the  old  woman  proud  of  her  daughter's  hardi- 
hood. By-and-by  the  husband  came  round  with  straw  bee- 
hives to  sell,  and  cane  to  mend  chairs — a  strong,  respectable- 
looking  man.  Of  all  the  north  wind  drove  to  the  door,  the 
outcasts  were  the  best  oflf — much  better  oflf  than  the  cottager 
who  was  willing  to  break  his  spade  to  earn  a  shilling ;  much  better 
off  than  the  white-haired  labourer,  whose  strength  was  spent, 
and  who  had  not  even  a  friend  to  watch  with  him  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  winter  evening — not  even  a  fire  to  rest  by.  The 
gipsy  nearest  to  the  earth  was  the  best  off  in  every  way;  yet 
not  even  for  primitive  man  and  wonian  did  the  winds  cease. 
Broad  flakes  of  snow  drifted  up  against  the  low  tent,  beneath 
which  the  babes  were  nestling  to  the  breast.  Not  even  for  the 
babes  did  the  snow  cease  or  the  keen  wind  rest ;  the  very  fire 
could  scarcely  struggle  against  it.  Snow-rain  and  ice-rain ;  frost- 
formed  snow-granules,  driven  along  like  shot,  stinging  and 
rattling  against  the  teni-cloth,  hissing  in  the  fire;  roar  and 
groan  of  the  great  wind  among  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  No  kind- 
ness to  man,  from  birth-hour  to  ending ;  neither  earth,  sky,  or 
gods  care  for  him,  innocent  at  the  mother's  breast.  Nothing 
good  to  man  but  man.  Let  man,  then,  leave  his  gods  and  lift  up 
his  ideal  beyond  them. 

Something  grey  and  spotted  and  puffy,  not  unlike  a  toad, 
moved  about  under  the  gorse  of  the  garden- hedge  one  morning, 
half  hidden  by  the  stalks  of  old  grasses.  By-and-by  it  hopped 
out — the  last  thrush,  so  distended  with  puffed  feathers  against 
the  frost  as  to  be  almost  shapeless.  He  searched  about  hopelessly 
round  the  stones  and  in  the  nooks,  all  hard  and  frost-bound ;  there 
was  the  shell  of  a  snail,  dry  and  whitened  and  empty,  as  was 
apparent  enough  even  at  a  distance.  His  keen  eye  must  have 
told  him  that  it  was  empty ;  yet  such  was  his  hunger  and  despair 
that  he  took  it  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  a  stone.  Like  a 
human  being,  his  imagination  was  stronger  than  his  experience ; 
he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  there  might  be  something 
there;  hoping  against  hope.  Mind,  you  see,  working  in  the 
bird's  brain,  and  overlooking  facts.  A  mere  mechanism  would  have 
left  the  empty  and  useless  shell  untouched — would  have  accepted 
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facta  at  once,  however  bitter,  just  as  the  balance  on  the  heaviest 
aide  declines  immediately,  obeying  the  fact  of  an  extra  grain  of 
weight.  The  bird's  brain  was  not  mechanical,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  wholly  mastered  by  experience.  It  was  a  purely  human 
action — ^jnst  what  we  do  ourselves.  Next  he  came  across  to 
the  door  to  see  if  a  stray  berry  still  remained  on  a  creeper.  He 
saw  me  at  the  window,  and  he  came  to  the  window — right  to  it— - 
and  stopped  and  looked  full  at  me  some  minutes,  within  touch 
almost,  saying  as  plainly  as  could  be  said,  *  I  am  starving — help 
me.'  I  never  before  knew  a  thrush  make  so  unmistakable  an 
appeal  for  assistance,  or  deliberately  approach  so  near  (unless 
previously  encouraged).  We  tried  to  feed  him,  but  we  fear  little 
of  the  food  reached  him.  The  wonder  of  the  incident  was  that  a 
thrush  should  still  be  left — ^there  had  not  been  one  in  the  garden 
for  two  months.  Berries  all  gone,  ground  hard  and  foodless, 
streams  frozen,  snow  lying  for  weeks,  frost  stealing  away  the  vital 
heat — ingenuity  could  not  devise  a  more  terrible  scene  of  torture 
to  the  birds.  Neither  for  the  thrushes  nor  for  the  new-bom 
infants  in  the  tent  did  the  onslaught  of  the  winter  slacken.  No 
pity  in  earth  or  heaven.  This  one  thrush  did,  indeed,  by  some 
exceptional  fortune,  survive;  but  where  were  the  family  of  thrushes 
that  had  sung  so  sweetly  in  the  rainy  autmnn  ?  "W^ere  were  the 
blackbirds  ? 

Looking  down  fix>m  the  stilts  of  seven  hundred  feet  into  the  deep 
coombe  of  black  oaks  standing  in  the  white  snow,  day  by  day,  built 
round  about  with  the  rugged  mound  of  the  hills,  doubly  locked  with 
the  key  of  frost — it  seemed  to  me  to  take  on  itself  the  actuality  of 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Magi.  How  the  seeds  of  all  living  things — 
the  germs — of  bird  and  animal,  man  and  insect,  tree  and  herb,  of 
the  whole  earth — were  gathered  together  into  a  four-square  ram- 
part and  there  laid  to  sleep  in  safety,  shielded  by  a  spell-bound 
fortification  against  the  coming  flood,  not  of  water,  but  of  frost 
and  snow.  With  snow  and  frost  and  winter  the  earth  was  over- 
come, and  the  world  perished,  stricken  dumb  and  dead,  swept 
clean  and  utterly  destroyed — ^a  winter  of  the  gods,  the  silence  of 
snow  and  universal  death.  All  that  had  been  passed  away,  and 
the  earth  was  depopulated.  Death  triumphed.  But  under  the 
snow,  behind  the  charmed  rampart,  slept  the  living  germs.  Down 
in  the  deep  coombe,  where  the  dark  oaks  stood  out  individually 
in  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  fortified  round  about  with  immovable 
hills,  there  was  the  actual  presentment  of  Zoroaster's  sacred  story. 
Locked   in    sleep    lay  bud  and  germ — the  butterflies  of  next 
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summer  were  there  somewhere,  imder  the  snow.  The  earth  was 
swept  of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  seeds  of  life  were  not  dead. 
Near  by  were  the  tents  of  the  gipsies — ^an  Eastern  race,  whose 
forefathers  perhaps  had  seen  that  very  Magian  worship  of  the 
Light ;  and  in  those  tents  birth  had  already  taken  place.  Under 
the  Night  of  winter — under  the  power  of  dark  Ahriman,  the  evil 
spirit  of  Destruction — lay  bud  and  germ  in  bondage,  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  Ormuzd,  the  Sun,  of  Light  and  Summer.  Beneath 
the  snow,  and  in  the  frozen  crevices  of  the  trees,  in  the  chinks  of 
the  earth,  sealed  up  by  the  signet  of  frost,  were  the  seeds  of  the 
life  that  would  replenish  the  air  in  time  to  come.  The  buzzing 
crowds  of  sxmimer  were  still  under  the  snow. 

This  forest-land  is  marked  by  the  myriads  of  insects  that  roam 
about  it  in  the  days  of  sunshine.  Of  all  the  million  million  heath- 
bells — multiply  them  again  by  a  million  million  more — that  purple 
the  acres  of  rolling  hills,  mile  upon  mile,  there  is  not  one  that 
is  not  daily  visited  by  these  flying  creatures.  Countless  and 
incalculable  hosts  of  the  yellow-barred  hover-flies  come  to  them ; 
the  heath  and  common,  the  moor  and  forest,  the  hedgerow  and 
copse,  are  full  of  insects.  They  rise  under  foot,  they  rise  from  the 
spray  brushed  by  your  arm  as  you  pass,  they  settle  down  in  front 
of  you — a  rain  of  insects,  a  coloured  shower.  Legion  is  a  little 
word  for  the  butterflies ;  the  dry  pastures  among  the  woods  are 
brown  with  meadow-brown;  blues  and  coppers  float  in  endless 
succession ;  all  the  nations  of  Xerxes'  army  were  but  a  handful 
to  these.  In  their  millions  they  have  perished  ;  but  somewhere, 
coiled  up,  as  it  were,  and  sealed  under  the  snow,  there  must  have 
been  the  mothers  and  germs  of  the  equally  vast  crowds  that  will 
fill  the  atmosphere  this  year.  The  great  humble-bee  that  shall 
be  mother  of  hundreds,  the  yellow  wasp  that  shall  be  mother  of 
thousands,  were  hidden  there  somewhere.  The  food  of  the 
migrant  birds  that  are  coming  from  over  Bea  was  there  dormant 
under  the  snow.  Many  nations  have  a  tradition  of  a  former 
world  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  water,  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
from  Greece  to  Mexico,  where  the  tail  of  a  comet  was  said  to 
have  caused  the  flood ;  but  in  the  strange  characters  of  the  Zend 
is  the  legend  of  an  ark  (as  it  were)  prepared  against  the  snow. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  dim  memory  of  a  glacial  epoch.  In  this 
deep  coombe,  amid  the  dark  oaks  and  snow,  was  the  fable  of 
Zoroaster.  For  the  coming  of  Ormuzd,  the  Light,  and  life  BriDger, 
the  leaf  slept  folded,  the  butterfly  was  hidden,  the  germ  con- 
cealed, while  the  sun  swept  upwards  towards  Aries. 
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There  is  nothing  so  wearying  as  a  long  frost — ^the  endless 
monotony,  which  makes  one  think  that  the  veryfanlt  we  nsnally 
find  with  onr  climate — ^its  changeableness — is  in  reality  its  best 
quality.  Sain,  mist,  gales — ^anything;  give  us  anything  but 
weary,  weary  frost.  But  having  once  fixed  its  mind,  the  weather 
will  not  listen  to  the  usual  signs  of  alteration. 

The  larks  sang  at  last  high  up  against  the  grey  cloud  over 
the  frost-bound  earth.  They  could  not  wait  longer;  love  was 
strong  in  their  little  hearts — stronger  than  the  winter.  After 
awhile  the  hedge-sparrows,  too,  began  to  sing  on  the  top  of  the 
gorse-hedge  about  the  garden.  By-and-by  a  chaffinch  boldly 
raised  his  voice,  ending  with  the  old  story,  *  Sweet,  will  you,  will 
you  kiss — me — dear.'  Then  there  came  a  hoar-frost,  and  the 
earth,  which  had  been  black,  became  white;  as  its  evaporated 
vapours  began  to  gather  and  drops  of  rain  to  fall.  Even  then  the 
obstinate  weather  refused  to  quite  yield,  wrapping  its  cloak,  as  it 
were,  around  it  in  bitter  enmity.  But  in  a  day  or  two  white 
clouds  lit  up  with  sunshine  appeared  drifting  over  from  the  south- 
ward, and  that  was  the  end.  The  old  pensioner  came  to  the 
door  for  his  bread  and  cheese :  *  The  wind 's  in  the  south,'  he 
said,  *  and  I  hopes  she'll  stay  there.'  Five  dull-yellow  spots  on 
the  hedge — gorse-bloom — that  had  remained  unchanged  for  so 
many  weeks,  took  a  fresh  colour  and  became  golden.  By  the 
constant  passing  of  the  waggons  and  carts  along  the  road  that 
had  been  so  silent  it  was  evident  that  the  busy  time  of  spring 
was  here.  There  would  be  rough  weather,  doubtless,  now  and 
again,  but  it  would  not  again  be  winter. 

Dark  patches  of  cloud — spots  of  ink  on  the  sky,  the  *  mes- 
sengers ' — go  drifting  by ;  and  after  them  will  follow  the  water- 
carriers,  harnessed  to  the  south  and  west  winds,  drilling  the  long 
rows  of  rain  like  seed  into  the  earth.  After  a  time  there  will  be 
a  rainbow.  Through  the  bars  of  my  prison  I  can  see  the  catkins 
thick  and  sallow-grey  on  the  willows  across  the  field,  visible  even 
at  that  distance ;  so  great  the  change  in  a  few  days,  the  hand  of 
spring  grows  firm  and  takes  a  strong  grasp  of  the  hedges.  My 
prison  bars  are  but  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick ;  I  could  snap 
them  with  a  fillip— only  the  window-pane,  to  me  as  impene- 
trable as  the  twenty- feet  wall  of  the  Tower  of  London.  A  cart 
has  just  gone  past  bearing  a  strange  load  among  the  carts  of 
spring ;  they  are  talking  of  poling  the  hops.  In  it  there  sat  an 
old  man,  with  the  fixed  stare,  the  animal-like  eye,  of  extreme  age  ; 
he  i9  over  ninety.    About  him  there  were  some  few  chairs  and 
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articles  of  famiture,  and  he  was  propped  against  a  bed.  He  was 
being  moved — literally  carted — to  another  house,  not  home,  and 
he  said  he  could  not  go  without  his  bed ;  he  had  slept  on  it  for 
seventy-three  years.  Last  Sunday  his  son — ^himself  old — was 
carted  to  the  churchyard,  as  is  the  country  custom,  in  an  open 
van ;  to-day  the  father,  still  living,  goes  to  what  will  be  to  him 
a  strange  land.  His  home  is  broken  up — ^he  will  potter  no  more 
with  maize  for  the  chicken ;  the  gorse-hedges  will  become  solid 
walls  of  golden  bloom,  but  there  will  never  again  be  a  spring  for 
him.  It  is  very  hard,  is  it  not,  at  ninety  ?  It  is  not  the  tyranny 
of  anyone  that  has  done  it ;  it  is  the  tyranny  of  circumstance, 
the  lot  of  man.  The  song  of  the  Greeks  is  full  of  sorrow ;  man 
was  to  them  the  creature  of  grief,  yet  theirs  was  the  land  of 
violets  and  pellucid  air.  This  has  been  a  land  of  frost  and  snow, 
and  here,  too,  it  is  the  same.  A  stranger,  I  see,  is  already 
digging  the  old  man's  garden. 

How  happy  the  trees  must  be  to  hear  the  song  of  birds  again 
in  their  branches !  After  the  silence  and  the  leaflessness  to  have 
the  birds  back  once  more  and  to  feel  them  busy  at  the  nest 
building ;  how  glad  to  give  them  the  moss  and  fibres  and  the 
crutch  of  the  boughs  to  build  in  !  Pleasant  it  is  now  to  watch 
the  sunlit  clouds  sailing  onwards ;  it  is  like  sitting  by  the  sea. 
There  is  voyaging  to  and  fro  of  birds ;  the  strong  wood-pigeon 
goes  over — ^a  long  course  in  the  air,  from  hill  to  distant  copse ;  a 
blackbird  starts  from  an  ash,  and,  now  inclining  this  way  and  now 
that,  traverses  the  meadows  to  the  thick  comer  hedge ;  finches 
go  by,  and  the  air  is  full  of  larks  that  sing  without  ceasing.  The 
touch  of  the  wind,  the  moisture  of  the  dew,  the  sun-stained  rain- 
drop, have  in  them  the  magic  force  of  life — a  marvellous  some- 
thing that  was  not  there  before.  Under  it  the  narrow  blade  of 
grass  comes  up  freshly  green  between  the  old  white  fibres  the 
rook  pulled ;  the  sycamore-bud  swells  and  opens  and  takes  the 
eye  iostantly  in  the  still  dark  wood ;  the  starlings  go  to  the 
hollow  pollards ;  the  lambs  leap  in  the  mead.  You  never  know 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth — ^what  new  thing  will  come  next. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  ploughman  and  his  team,  and  the  earth 
gleam  smoothed  behind  the  share ;  to-day  a  butterfly  has  gone 
past;  the  farm-folk  are  bringing  home  the  faggots  firom  the 
hedgerows ;  to-morrow  there  will  be  a  merry,  merry  note  in  the 
ash-copse,  the  chiffchaff's  ringing  call  to  arms,  to  arms,  ye  leaves  I 
By-and-by  a  bennet,  a  bloom  of  the  grass ;  in  time  to  come  the 
furrow,  as  it  were,  shall  open  and  the  great  buttercup  of  the 
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waters  will  show  a  broad  palm  of  gold.  You  never  know  what 
will  come  to  the  net  of  the  eye  next — a  bud,  a  flower,  a  nest,  a 
curled  fern,  or  whether  it  will  be  in  the  woodland  or  by  the 
meadow-path,  at  the  water's  side  or  on  the  dead  dry  heap  of 
faggots.  There  is  no  settled  succession,  no  fixed  and  formal 
order — always  the  unexpected ;  and  you  cannot  say,  *  I  will  go  and 
find  this  or  that.'  The  sowing  of  life  in  the  springtime  is  not  in 
the  set  straight  line  of  the  drill,  nor  shall  you  find  wildflowers 
by  a  foot-measure.  There  are  great  woods  without  a  lily  of 
the  valley ;  the  nightingale  does  not  sing  everywhere.  Nature 
has  no  arrangement,  no  plan,  nothing  judicious  even ;  the 
walnut-trees  bring  forth  their  tender  buds  and  the  frost  bums 
them — ^they  have  no  mosaic  of  time  to  fit  in,  like  a  Boman  tesse- 
lated  pavement ;  nature  is  like  a  child,  who  will  sing  and  shout 
though  you  may  be  never  so  deeply  pondering  in  the  study,  and 
does  not  wait  for  the  hour  that  suits  your  mind.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  may  find  each  day ;  perhaps  you  may  only  pick 
up  a  fallen  feather,  but  it  is  beautiful,  every  filament.  Always 
beautiful!  everything  beautiftd!  And  are  these  things  new — 
the  ploughman  and  his  team,  the  lark's  song,  the  green  leaf? 
Can  they  be  new  ?  Surely  they  have  been  of  old  time !  They 
are,  indeed,  new — ^the  only  things  that  are  so ;  the  rest  is  old 
and  grey  and  a  weariness. 

BiCHARD  JeFFEBIES. 
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Baroko. 
I. 

THE  Professor  of  Mathematics  taught  logic  to  a  few  of  the 
girls  at  the  Academy — the  older  girls,  who  were  going  in 
for  many  examinations.  His  real  name  was  Brandon ;  but  none 
of  the  students  called  him  Professor  Brandon,  except  to  his 
face.  Even  logical  girls  will  invent  nick-names.  They  called 
him  Baroko,  and  it  was  considered  a  good  joke  by  the  initiated 
to  say  that  Baroko  was  in  his  worst  mood.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  at  the  Academy  were  honoured  with  new  titles,  flattering 
or  unflattering,  and  generally  containing  some  reference  to  their 
particular  branches  of  instruction.  The  science  master,  Mr. 
Maddison,  had  been  called  Sirius,  till  some  especially  intelligent 
member  of  the  class  that  dealt  with  ecliptics,  parallaxes,  and  the 
like,  discovered  that  Sirius  was  the  dog-star.  It  was  felt  that 
nothing  less  than  a  constellation  or  a  planet  would  do  for  Mr. 
Maddison,  he  was  so  universally  popular;  so  from  Sirius  his 
name  passed  to  Arcturus — or,  sentimentally,  the  Bright  One,  or 
even  *  the  Archangel.'  The  amount  of  adoration  that  was  lavished 
on  Arcturus  was  incalculable ;  but  luckily  he  was  a  modest  young 
fellow  enough,  and  it  did  not  turn  his  head. 

The  girls  could  never  understand  why  Arcturus  had  anything 
to  do  with  Baroko.  They  were  excellent  friends,  though  Baroko 
was  as  generally  disliked  as  Arcturus  was  admired.  He  looked 
too  old,  perhaps,  though  he  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  than 
he  looked,  to  be  fascinating.  But  a  worse  drawback  was  that, 
though  he  never  got  vexed,  he  was  given  to  making  the  most  bitter 
remarks  in  the  coolest,  blandest  of  tones.  A  master  who  wishes 
to  be  unpopular  cannot  do  better  than  keep  his  temper  and  be 
sarcastic.  One  polished  sentence  does  more  to  make  his  pupils 
hate  him  than  a  dozen  ebullitions  of  wrath.  They  feel  that  the 
method  is  not  just,  that  there  is  trickery  about  it,  that  it  is 
heartless  and  cold-blooded.    It  is  impossible  to  pay  it  back  in  its 
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own  coin.  Abuse  they  can  understand,  direct  reproaches  they 
can  understand,  and  be  sorry,  and  wish  to  do  better,  in  order  to 
please  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  reproach ;  but  about  sarcasm 
there  is  something  deadly  and  lurking  that  lMt£Bes,  maddens,  and 
hardens  them.  It  may  scare  them  into  obedience,  but  it  destroys 
jEuth  and  confidence,  and  the  obedience  will  be  half-hearted. 

Sarcasm  is  too  keen  a  weapon  to  be  used  on  slight  occasion. 
Professor  Brandon  had  forgotten  this.  It  is  true  that  his  habit 
of  always  speaking  satirically,  after  the  style  of  many  popular 
critics,  sprang  from  carelessness  rather  than  from  any  ingrained 
cynicism  or  harshness  of  mood ;  but  then  the  logical  girls  did  not 
know  this.  It  is  with  the  logical  girls  that  we  have  to  do.  They 
were  not  extremely  sensitive  for  the  most  part,  and  much  of 
Baroko's  refined  satire  glided  over  their  heads,  only  giving  them 
a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort,  for  which  they  hated  him. 

So  far  as  learning  went,  the  logical  girls  were  very  advanced. 
They  knew  a  little  about  statics,  a  little  about  anatomy,  they 
were  always  knowing  and  forgetting  again  the  difference  between 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  They  could  tell  the  date  at 
which  Xerxes  or  someone  crossed  the  Hellespont — that  is,  if  they 
had  recently  got  it  up.  It  was  the  same,  as  regarded  the  majority 
of  the  class,  with  their  other  attainments.  They  knew  Latin,  and 
had  been  construing  the  first  book  of  Virgil  ever  since  anybody 
could  remember,  for  when  they  came  to  the  end  they  had  always 
forgotten  the  beginning,  and  turned  back  again  to  make  sure  of 
it*  Nevertheless,  they  were  very  advanced  girls,  and  were  going 
in,  some  of  them,  for  the  Higher  Local  Exam.  This  only  required 
them  to  take  one  gproup  at  a  time ;  they  could  get  it  up  in  one 
year,  and  in  the  next  forget  it  and  get  up  another. 

It  was  an  exceptional  class.  There  was  only  one  backward 
girl  in  it ;  and  she  was  not  stupid,  but  logic  seemed  to  turn  her 
brain.  It  was  Molly  Drummond.  She  was  bright  enough  at 
music,  and  drawing,  and  history,  and  literature,  and  could  even 
write  bad  verses  in  the  albums  of  the  other  girls.  Her  arithmetic, 
truly,  was  a  fedlure ;  she  owned,  in  fact,  fhmkly  enough  to  the 
arithmetic  master,  who  was  not  Professor  Brandon,  that  the  other 
girls  always  did  her  sums  for  her ;  but  she  considered  it  a  sufficient 
expiation  of  this  offence  that  she  did  their  essays  for  them.  The 
morality  of  the  average  schoolgirl  is  hazy.  Would  she  do  the 
sums  by  herself  for  once  ?  Yes,  certainly ;  Molly  would  do  any- 
thing she  was  asked  to  do— and  she  did.  They  were  wrong,  all  of 
them.     They  were  more  than  wrong;    they  were  ridiculous. 
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Evidently  the  girl — seventeen  too !— did  not  know  her  multiplica- 
tion table. 

As  for  logic,  she  had  as  clear  a  head  for  it  as  anyone  when  she 
chose.  But  she  did  not  choose.  She  disliked  the  logical  girls, 
whose  virtues  afflicted  her  with  too  painful  a  sense  of  contrast ; 
and  she  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  could  outstrip 
them  if  she  liked,  also  that  she  dressed  more  tastefully,  and  was 
prettier  than  any  of  them,  except  Alicia  Hargreaves.  Alicia  was 
nineteen,  tall  and  dark  and  handsome,  with  a  fine  figure,  and 
eye-glasses — gold  ones.  Nearly  all  the  logical  girls  wore  eye- 
glasses, except  those  who  wore  spectacles ;  and  they  were  subject^ 
most  of  them,  to  headaches  and  neuralgia.  Molly  was  exceptional 
in  having  excellent  sight  and  health  and  a  fresh  colour.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  but  her  face  was  very  charming,  with  its  laugh- 
ing, yet  earnest,  dark  grey  eyes.  Her  figure  was  lithe  and 
rounded,  and  she  walked  well,  and  seemed  to  dance  by  instinct. 
Altogether  a  winning  girl,  with  a  woman's  power  of  passion  and 
of  sympathy,  a  greater  favourite  with  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  her 
idleness,  than  Alicia,  who  was  first  in  everything.  AHcia  was 
really  intellectual,  and  could  understand  satire  more  or  less ;  but 
even  Professor  Brandon  never  made  her  his  victim.  She  was  too 
unimpeachable.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  attached  to  each 
other.  There  was  even,  as  Molly  Drummond  soon  discovered, 
an  enmity  between  them,  veiled  by  exceeding  urbanity  on  both 
sides.  Alicia  was  not  toJBaroko's  liking.  The  fact  was,  she  had 
detected  him  in  a  purely  technical  error  years  ago,  and  instead  of 
passing  it  by  she  had  brought  it  forward  in  the  assembled  class, 
and  made  the  most  of  it.  Everyone  had  forgotten  the  incident 
long  ago,  except  Alicia  and  the  Professor  himself;  but  he  never 
forgave  her.  He  registered  her  in  his  mind  as  the  type  of  an 
especially  disagreeable  woman,  and  solenmly  warned  Arcturus 
one  day  of  the  danger  of  allowing  his  appreciation  of  her  talents 
to  carry  him  too  fieur. 

*  Don't  be  captivated,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said  lightly,  *  by  her 
interest  in  the  megatherium.  A  woman  has  no  real  admiration 
for  chunks  of  old  red  sandstone.  You  are  young  and  handsome ; 
and  Miss  Alicia  persuades  herself  that  she  has  a  great  liking  for 
palseontology.  It  is  the  palsBontologist  she  likes,  my  friend. 
The  same  with  botany.  She  brought  you  a  camellia  the  other 
day,  I  think,  to  ask  you  if  it  was  an  example  of  centripetal  in- 
florescence. Certainly.  If  I  had  been  young  and  handsome  she 
would  never  have  rooted  out  that  nnlucky '    The  Professor 
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pansed  and  siglied.     *She  would  have  sworn  that  Barbara  was 
Celarent.' 

'I  don't  understand  logic,'  said  his  companion,  looking  up 
with  a  laugh.  Baroko  was  two  inches  the  taller,  being  five  feet 
eleven,  and  painfully  gaunt.  Arcturus  was  young  and  handsome, 
as  the  Professor  said,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  wonderfully  winning 
fellow. 

*  Why  do  you  talk  so  ? '  he  proceeded.  *  You  know  you  are 
not  really  cynical.' 

^  I  object  to  Miss  Alicia,'  returned  the  Professor  snappishly. 
*  Beware  of  her,  Frank,  my  young  firiend.  She  gives  herself  the 
airs  of  a  Senior  Wrangler.' 

^  I  have  a  new  pupil,'  said  Maddison,  good-humouredly  changing 
the  subject.  ^  Miss  Drummond — ^Molly,  the  girls  call  her.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  ? ' 

*  Think  ? '  replied  Baroko  grimly.  *  I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
her.  She  is  always  staring  at  her  ribbons.  That  girl  wears  new 
ribbons  every  time  she  comes  to  the  class.  No  wonder  she  can't 
understand  logic ! ' 

*  She  is  very  bright  at  botany,'  said  Maddison  apologetically. 
*At  botany?     Yes.      Girls    are.     It  is  a  subject    calcu* 

lated ' 

*  Stop,*  said  Maddison,  laughing.    *  I  won't  hear  any  more.' 
*I  was  merely  going    to    say — calculated    to    inspire  the 

weakest  mind,'  said  Baroko  blandly.     *  Certainly  I  will  refrain.' 

The  logical  girls  met  that  morning,  and  the  two  masters 
separated,  Arcturus  to  the  correction  of  exercises,  Baroko  to  the 
sixth  class  lecture-room.  The  pupils  were  assembled,  with  books 
before  them,  and  with  weary  faces  that  betrayed  no  natural 
affinity  for  logic.  Only  Alicia  Hargreaves  was,  as  usual,  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Molly  was  nervous,  and  well  she  might  be,  for  she 
had  not  done  her  exercise,  and  the  Professor  had  a  reputation  for 
being  rigid  in  the  extreme.    He  looked  over  the  neat  pile  on  his 


*Nine  books,'  he  said  frigidly.     'Hargreaves,  Matthews ' 

he  ran  over  the  list  of  names.  '  I  should  have  ten.  Miss  Drum- 
mond, will  you  kindly  hand  me  your  exercise  ? ' 

Molly  was  frightened.  She  had  only  been  half-a-dozen  times 
to  the  class,  and  her  first  awe  of  iie  Professor  had  not  yet 
evaporated.  She  was  also  tired,  and  her  head  ached,  owing  to 
previous  dissipation.  She  had  tried  to  do  that  exercise,  but  the 
logical  girls  were  all  too  busy  to  help  her.     Moreover — and  this 
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weighed  her  down  with  a  sense  of  guilt — there  had  been  a  party 
last  night  in  which  she  played  a  prominent  part,  and  she  could 

not  help  wondering  whether,  if  she  had  not  gone  to  that  party 

But  regret  came  too  late.  Her  fellow-students  had  been  consoling 
her,  since  she  arrived  that  morning,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
should  not  like  to  be  in  her  shoes,  and  she  was  inwardly  quaking, 
though  she  lifted  up  a  brave  face. 

*  I  am  sorry.  Professor  Brandon.     I  have  not  done  it.' 

^  Indeed ! '  said  Baroko,  in  a  voice  of  profound  civility  just 
tiDged  with  surprise,  that  scared  her  yet  more.  *  Might  I  ask  the 
reason  ? ' 

^  I  could  not  do  it,'  replied  Molly,  feeling  very  much  ashamed 
of  herself — she,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  place  considerable 
faith  in  her  own  talents.     *  It  was  too  difficult.' 

*  Too  difficult ! '  repeated  Baroko  suavely.  *  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  had  studied  logic  previously.  Miss  Drummond. 
How  long  ? ' 

'  I  studied  it  about  a  year,'  replied  the  doomed  one, '  in  my 
last  school.    The  book  was  different,'  she  added  desperately. 

*  So  I  should  have  judged,'  said  Baroko,  *  from  your  previous 
exercises.  If  you  will  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  book 
which  you  have  studied.  Miss  Drummond,  I  shall  be  happy  to  read 
it.  It  will  doubtless  cast  new  light  on  the  principles  of  logic. 
As,  however,  your  attainments  are  quite  beyond  the  level ' 

He  had  gone  so  £eu:  in  the  bland  sneering  fashion  the  pupils 
detested,  when  a  smothered  sob  interrupted  him.  He  glanced  at 
Molly.  She  had  bent  her  flushed  face  over  the  desk,  but  the 
next  second  she  raised  it  again,  and  he  saw  how  desperately  and 
indignantly  she  was  striving  to  keep  back  the  tears.  His  heart 
smote  him,  though  none  of  the  logical  girls  knew  that  he  had  a 
heart  at  all.  After  all,  he  had  been  too  hard;  he  should  have 
remembered  that  Molly  was  a  new  pupil,  and  not  accustomed  to 
the  cool,  scathing  remarks  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
indulge  the  logic  students.  He  said  no  more,  and  the  work  of  the 
class  continued.  Molly  recovered  herself  and  joined  in  it  more 
or  less,  generally  less.  When  she  did  speak  it  was  to  blunder,  but 
the  Professor  was  not  hard  upon  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
inevitable  satire  in  his  tones  one  would  almost  have  said  he  tried 
to  be  encouraging.  The  hour  passed  slowly — very  slowly,  but  it 
was  over  at  last. 

*  You  may  go,'  said  Baroko.  *  Miss  Drummond,  will  you  stay 
a  moment  ? ' 
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One  or  two  of  the  girls  cast  sympathetic  glances  at  Molly  as 
they  went  out.  Alicia  wore  exactly  the  look  of  mingled  hatred 
for  sin  and  pity  for  the  sinner  which  was  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Professor  saw  her  expression,  and  it  did  the 
culprit  very  good  service.  As  for  Molly,  she  remained  alone, 
feeling  a  little  stubborn,  utterly  determined  not  to  break  down, 
however  exquisite  might  be  the  torture ;  and  sarcasm  always  har- 
rowed her  feelings  most  deeply.  How  could  she  have  cried  for 
that  odious  man !  Why  did  he  not  speak  ?  It  was  another 
method  of  torture.    The  Professor  spoke : — 

*  I  think  you  are  not  quite  equal  at  present,  Miss  Drummond, 
to  the  work  of  the  class.'    He  paused. 

*  No,  indeed  I  am  not,*  said  Molly  proudly.  *  Thank  you,  I 
will  not  return  to  it.' 

The  Professor  smiled,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  that  any 
of  his  pupils  should  adopt  a  tragedy  air  with  him.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded, trying  to  smooth  the  satire  out  of  his  voice. 

•You  misunderstand  me.  I  think  all  you  need  is  a  little  help 
at  the  beginning.  *'  Gt  rCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coUte^^^  you 
know.  Miss  Drammond.  {Does  she  know  ?  he  wondered  mentally.) 
Your  natural  faculty  is  quite  equal,  I  think,  to  that  of  any  of  the 
pupils,  but  as  yet  you  have  not  chosen  to  apply  yourself  to  the 
subject.  But  if  you  will  come  to  my  room  once  or  twice  we  will 
just  run  over  the  old  ground  together;  and  you  will  soon  be 
qualified  to  take  your  share  in  the  class  work.  Let  me  see — 
when  could  you  come  ?  * 

Molly  looked  astounded.  It  was,  indeed,  an  unusual  offer  for 
Professor  Brandon,  who  seldom  troubled  himself  with  his  pupils 
out  of  class  time,  unlike  Maddison,  whose  spare  hours  were  filled 
up  with  coaching.  Had  she  been  mistaken  after  all  ?  Baroko's 
tones  were  not  wholly  reassuring ;  there  was  a  very  faint  under- 
current of  amusement  in  them  that  she  recognised  immediately. 
The  Professor  had  not  been  used  to  deal  with  such  a  quick  per- 
ception. But  her  glance  met  a  kindly  gleam  in  his  eyes  that 
disarmed  her  at  once. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,'  she  said  humbly. 

*  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  help.  Bat 
I  should  like  you  to  make  an  effort,  Miss  Drummond.  It  will 
repay  you.' 

His  tones  were  more  humanly  cordial  than  Molly  could  have 
believed  possible.     She  forgot  how  his  satire  had  frightened  her. 
*I  willf    she  said  earnestly,   looking  up  at  him  with   her 
VOL.  vni.  NO.  XLIII.  F 
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candid  eyes.     *  I  am  sorry  about  the  exercise.   And  I  am  afraid — 

I  ought  to  tell  you — I  made  you  believe I  might  have  tried 

a  little  more,  but  there  was — a  party ! ' 

The  Professor  laughed  out.  He  never  would  have  done  it 
if  he  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise,  but  somehow  Molly  had 
thawed  him  completely  unawares.  His  laugh  cleared  the  air. 
Molly  laughed  herself  merrily,  with  an  instant  perception  of  the 
humour  of  the  thing,  but  she  regained  her  gravity  at  once. 

<  I  will  not  do  it  another  time,'  she  said  humbly,  looking  up 
into  his  face  again. 

How  long  was  it,  wondered  Baroko  dimly,  since  anyone  had 
raised  such  clear  and  trustful  eyes  to  his. 

*  I  will  do  my  best,*  she  added  earnestly,  and  the  Professor  said : 

*  I  am  sure  you  will.' 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  Molly  knocked  at  Baroko's 
door  the  next  morning.  She  had  been  trying  to  get  up  logic, 
but  the  attempt  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  ordeal  was  rather 
formidable.  But  there  was  a  fire  burning  in  the  small  room ;  and 
though  Baroko  seemed  to  have  frozen  up  since  yesterday,  his 
frigidity  melted  before  Molly's  frank,  girlish  gratitude.  One  by 
one  the  difficulties  vanished.  Baroko  found  that  it  was  pleasant 
work  to  explain  things  to  Molly.  The  girl  had  brains,  and  a 
large  share  of  intuition.  They  got  on  excellently,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor did  not  cavil  at  the  dainty  ruffles  at  Molly's  throat  and 
wrists,  nor  at  the  knot  of  scarlet  geranium.  And  Molly  was  fasci- 
nating. Schoolgirl  as  she  was,  the  arts  of  fascination  were — had 
always  been  natural  to  her.  She  had  never  been  suggestive  of 
bread  and  butter.  Her  instinct  was  to  try  to  win  people's  liking, 
male  or  female,  young  or  old  ;  she  could  no  more  help  it  than  she 
could  help  her  hair  falling  in  pretty  brown  waves.  One  could 
not  justly  call  her  a  coquette — though,  by-the-bye,  very  many 
did — ^her  charm  was  too  spontaneous ;  and  it  lay  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  consciousness  that  she  would  have  suffered  or  sacrificed 
anything  for  one  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  whom  she  loved. 
She  cared  a  great  deal  too  much,  probably,  to  win  affection ;  but 
she  was  certain  to  repay  it  in  full  measure.  On  this  occasion  her 
desire  to  win  Baroko's  liking,  and  her  desire  to  please  him  because 
he  was  good  to  her,  were  blended  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination. To  do  her  justice,  she  regarded  him  as  about  sixty, 
and  never  dreamed  of  what  might  happen. 

The  lesson  went  off  brilliantly,  and  Molly  rose  to  go. 

*  Thank  you  so  very  much,'  she  said.     *I  am  sure  I  shall 
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tnanage  now.    And  thank  you  for  not  laughing  at  me,'  she  added 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.     '  I  mean  for  not  being  sarcastic' 
Baroko  rose,  but  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  end  the  interview. 

*  Do  you  object  to  sarcasm  ? '  he  inquired  good-humouredly. 

^  I  can't  bear  it,'  said  Molly  with  her  usual  frankness.  She 
had  altogether  lost  her  fear  of  this  formidable  professor.  ^  It  goes 
through  one.  I  don't  mind  what  hard  things  people  say  if  they 
will  only  say  them  straight  out ;  but  when  they  sound  angelic  and 
stab  you — oh,  it  makes  one  hait  oneself,  and  vexed  with  every 
one  else  besides.  I  daresay  it  is  good  for  me,'  she  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

*  I  will  try  not  to  inflict  any  more  of  it  upon  you,'  said  Baroko 
with  some  amusement. 

<  Oh,  I  had  forgotten,'  said  Molly,  blushing.  '  I  was  thinking 
of  people  I  know.  Please  excuse  me.  Thank  you  again.  Pro- 
fessor Brandon,  and  good-bye.' 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  Molly's  earnest  and  confident  air  when 
she  next  came  to  Baroko's  study  for  what  she  called  a  private 
rehearsaL  She  was  carrying  a  spray  of  sweetbriar  that  she  had 
brought  from  home — it  was  her  wont  to  bring  flowers  to  all  her 
particular  friends — and  she  cast  it  down  carelessly  on  the  table  as 
she  shook  hands. 

^  Sweetbriar  ?  '  remarked  Baroko  calmly.  ^  Ah,  how  pleasant 
it  smells!' 

*  Isn't  it  delicious  ? '  said  Molly  blithely.  *  It  always  reminds 
one  of  old  times.  Take  it  if  you  care.  Professor  Brandon.  I  can 
get  plenty  more.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Baroko,  with  grave  courtesy,  taking  the 
spray  from  her  hand.  It  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  tell  from 
his  tones  whether  the  gift  pleased  him,  and  Molly  half  fancied 
that  she  had  been  foolish  to  offer  him  anything  so  frivolous  as 
sweetbriar.  But  she  dismissed  the  subject  with  girlish  light- 
heartedness,  and  it  never  crossed  her  mind  again. 

Baroko,  however,  took  the  sweetbriar  home,  and  kept  it  in  a 
vase  till  it  grew  limp  and  drooping.  When  the  servant  came  in 
to  dust  one  morning  it  was  gone. 

^If  she  notices  its  absence,'  said  Baroko  to  himself  with  a 
gfuilty  conscience,  referring  to  the  domestic,  as  he  stole  the  sweet- 
briar  out  of  his  vase,  *  she  will  probably  think  that  I  have  thrown 
it  into  the  fire.' 

After  this  Molly  made  rapid  progress.  Two  months  later> 
when  Alicia,  with  an  amiable  condescension  calculated  to  melt 
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the  hardest  heart  offered  to  help  her  through  a  diffictdt  ezerclfle 
at  the  end  of '  Jevons,'  she  was  able  to  refuse  the  offer  with  equal 
amiability. 

*  Oh,  I  suppose  Professor  Brandon  will  help  you,'  said  Alicia 
sweetly.     *  I  forgot.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  returned  Molly,  who,  young  as  she  was,  quite  under- 
stood the  art  of  fencing.  '  He  only  helped  me  once  or  twice  at 
first,  to  bring  me  to  a  level  with  the  others.  Not  with  you, 
of  course ;  but  then  you  are  so  far  above  the  rest  of  us  poor 
mortals.  Still,  I  can  manage  this,  I  think.  It  is  not  very  hard,' 
she  added  audaciously,  knowing  that  Alicia  had  complained  of  its 
difficulty. 

*  Isn't  it  ? '  said  Alicia,  with  calm  superiority.  *  I  thought  it 
hard  for  anyone  not  very  far  advanced ;  but  we  shall  all  have  to 
come  to  yoM  for  help  soon,  I  dare  say.' 

She  sailed  away  with  an  amiable  smile.  Sailing  was  natural 
to  Alicia.  Next  Monday  the  logic  class  met  as  usual ;  and  it  was 
remarked  by  one  or  two  observant  damsels  that  Professor  Brandon's 
countenance  wore  an  unusually  ethereal  expression. 

*  The  papers  this  week,'  he  said  benignly,  *  with  one  exception, 
show  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  subject  involved. 
Miss  Hargreaves,  I  regret  to  say  that  for  once  you  have  shown 
yourself  completely  at  sea — a  most  unusual  occurrence,'  he  added 
with  heartfelt  rejoicing,  hardly  veiled  by  tones  of  ultra  courtesy. 
*  The  only  successful  paper  was  Miss  Drummond's.' 

He  darted  a  keen  glance  at  Molly  as  he  spoke.  She  flushed, 
but  she  did  not  look  triumphant,  as  he  had  half  expected.  la 
£ELct,  her  predominant  feeling  at  the  moment  was  sympathy  for 
Alicia,  and  she  cast  a  remorseful  look  at  that  heroine. 

^  It  won't  occur  again,'  she  exclaimed  hastily,  bent  on  soothing 
her  rival's  mortification.  But  Alicia's  steady  smile  made  her 
shrink  back  into  herself. 

^  I  had  such  a  terrible  headache,'  Alicia  said  apologetically, 
after  she  had  bestowed  that  smile  of  congratulation  on  Molly. 

^  Ah,  I  was  sure  there  must  be  some  excellent  reason  for  the 
remarkable  confusion  of  your  paper,'  observed  Baroko  suavely.  It 
was  too  bad ;  but  he  did  not  believe  in  Alicia's  headache ;  and  ^he 
knew  it.  This  was  the  more  trying  because  she  had  told  the 
truth. 

Molly,  half  amused  and  half  penitent,  lingered  a  moment  when 
the  class  was  over  to  speak  to  Baroko.  There  was  a  book  he  had 
promised  to  lend  her. 
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*Well,  Miss  Drummond,  I  hope  you  are  content  with  your 
victory,'  said  the  Professor,  who  was. 

•I  have  vexed  Alicia,'  returned  Molly  serio-comically.  *I 
couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  Miss  Hargreaves  will  recover  from  the  blow — 
in  time,'  said  the  Professor,  who  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  giving  his  enemy  a  stab,  even  when  she  was  not  there.  ^  I  am 
very  pleased  with  your  success.' 

*  Ob,  I'm  glad  someone  is  pleased,'  said  Molly  half  dolefully. 
Baroko  looked  at  her  kindly. 

*  You  must  learn  to  be  less  sensitive,'  he  said,  in  a  cordial, 
almost  brotherly  tone.    '  It  doesn't  pay.  Miss  Drummond.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  I  help  it? '  exclaimed  Molly,  the  tears  springing 
to  her  eyes.  Baroko  watched  her  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence ; 
then  he  roused  himself. 

*  Here  is  your  book,  Miss  Drummond.  Don't  fret  about  Alicia, 
she  will  get  over  it.  I  fear  you  are  too  generous  with  your 
sympathy — not  a  very  common  failing.'  The  satire  returned  to 
his  voice  with  the  last  words ;  but  Molly's  grateful,  wistful  look 
charmed  it  away  again. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  said.  He  shook  her  hand  more  warmly  than 
usual — it  was  generally  like  shaking  hands  with  a  fish  to  shake 
hands  with  Baroko — and  hurried  away. 

IL 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  The  Higher  Local 
Examination  was  over,  and  Baroko's  logical  girls,  four  of  them, 
had  won  through  Group  D,  almost  by  a  miracle,  and  'satisfied' 
the  examiners.  Only  Alicia  Hargreaves  passed  with  second  class 
honours ;  and  the  Professor  congratulated  her  before  the  others 
in  the  blandest  of  all  bland  tones;  while  Molly,  listening, 
smothered  a  laugh,  for  she,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  not  averse  to 
sarcasm  when  it  was  levelled  at  people  she  did  not  care  for. 

But  Molly  was  leaving  the  Academy.  She  was  eighteen,  and 
an  accomplished  young  lady.  Her  conduct,  all  the  masters  said, 
had  been  eminently  satisfactory  through  the  term.  Baroko  said 
so.  Arcturus  had  taught  her  botany  and  geology ;  he  said  so  too. 
There  had  been  botanical  excursions  lately,  which  were  very 
enjoyable. 

The  summer  term  closed  with  a  garden-party,  which  was, 
everyone  said,  a  tremendous  success.    But  with  the  bulk  of  the 
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proceedings  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  suffice  it  that  the  weather  was 
glorious,  and  that  the  grounds  were  really  excellent  for  a  garden- 
party,  with  a  tennis  lawn  and  shrubberies  and  green  alleys,  down 
which  the  guests  wandered  at  their  will. 

Molly  was  present,  of  course,  looking  extremely  charming  in  a 
white  dress,  with  her  favourite  red  geraniums  at  the  throat.  She 
had  never  been  like  a  schoolgirl ;  but  to-day  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  last  vestige  of  the  type — for  was  it  not  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  she  thought  that  she  was  growing  old !  She  played 
in  a  tennis  match,  and  Baroko  looked  on.  When  it  was  over  he 
went  up  to  her.  She  had  several  cavaliers  already ;  all  the  girls* 
brothers  wanted  an  introduction,  but  Molly  was  not  given  to  for- 
saking old  friends,  and  she  turned  from  the  throng  to  greet 
Baroko. 

*  I  am  tired,'  she  said. 

*  Come  into  the  shrubbery ;  it  is  cooler  there,'  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, in  his  old  tones  of  calm  authority ;  and  the  two  marched 
away.  Molly's  young  cavaliers  were  dismayed  and  indignant ; 
but  they  were  Baroko's  pupils  at  the  neighbouring  College,  and 
too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  follow.  So  Baroko  and  Molly  wandered 
down  one  of  the  green  alleys  together,  and  there  was  a  smell  of 
sweetbriar  in  the  air. 

*  So  you  are  leaving  us.  Miss  Drummond,'  said  the  Professor 
rather  curtly.     *  You  are  not  sorry  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  am,'  exclaimed  Molly  warmly.  *  Sometimes  I  think 
I  should  like  to  go  to  school  all  my  life.  I  have  enjoyed  every- 
thing this  term.* 

*  You  will  soon  recover  from  the  pang  of  parting,  and  in  six 
months  all  you  have  learned  will  have  slipped  blissfully  from  your 
memory,'  said  Baroko  unkindly.  *  I  promised.  Miss  Drummond, 
never  to  be  sarcastic ;  otherwise  I  should  say  that  your  attain- 
ments were  more  brilliant  than  lasting.  I  never  had  a  more  pro- 
mising pupil ;  but  however  quickly  you  have  learned,  trust  me, 
you  will  forget  much  more  quickly.' 

*  Knowledge  is  not  everything,'  said  Molly  a  little  proudly, 
for  she  thought  the  thrust  uncalled  for.  *  It  does  not  make  one 
happy.  I  know  I  shall  forget;  but  I  shall  not  forget  the  pleasure 
I  have  had,  nor  the  kindness.  You  have  been  very,  very  kind  to 
me,  Professor  Brandon.    I  shall  not  forget  that.' 

*  You  think  not  ? '  observed  Baroko  drily. 

*  I  don't  think — I  know,'  said  Molly  indignantly.     *  "Why  are 
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yon  80  unkind  to  me  this  last  day  ?    I  was  so  happy,  and  now 
you  have  made  me  miserable.' 

'I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  yon/  said  the  Professor 
quietly,  but  with  a  sudden  strange  warmth  at  the  heart.  '  You 
have  no  truer  friend.    I  am  old  and  cynical ' 

*  No ! '  interrupted  Molly  hotly. 

*  Old  and  cynical,'  repeated  the  Professor,  *  and  universally 
detested.  That  you  have  been  able  to  place  some  confidence  in 
me  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  I  was  wishing  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you Ah  I ' 

He  was  conscious  that  a  sadden  thrill  passed  through  the 
frame  of  his  companion,  and  glancing  at  her  face  he  saw  it 
irradiated  with  a  new  light.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  green  alley  Arcturus  was  advancing — hand- 
some and  radiant,  with  a  new  fossil  cephalopod  in  his  hand  that 
he  wished  to  show  Molly.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  girl's 
other  side. 

*And  now,'  said  Baroko,  five  minutes  later,  with  the  old 
inevitable  satire  in  his  voice  that  was  like  a  laugh,  half  bitter  and 
half  kindly,  at  himself  and  at  the  universe  at  large,  '  I  must  leave 
you  two,  for  I  have  an  engagement.' 

*  Don't  go,*  said  Molly  earnestly.  A  transient  doubt  struck 
Baroko.  Gould  he  possibly  have  been  wrong  ?  He  looked  into 
Molly's  candid  eyes  once  more,  and  knew  that  he  had  not  been 
wrong. 

*  I  must  go,'  he  replied  suavely,  turning  away.  *  You  are  aware 
that  my  engagements  in  society  are  numerous.  You  will  be  able 
to  entertain  Miss  Drummond,  Maddison.  I  know,  that  she  is 
interested  in  Fossils.' 

May  Kendall. 
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Humming-birds. 


HUMMING-BIRDS  are  perhaps  the  very  loveliest  things  in 
nature,  and  many  celebrated  writers  have  exhausted  their 
descriptive  powers  in  vain  eflforts  to  picture  them  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  temptation  was  certainly  great,  after  describing  the 
rich  setting  of  tropical  foliage  and  flower,  to  speak  at  length  of 
the  wonderful  gem  contained  within  it ;  but  they  would  in  this 
case  have  been  wise  to  imitate  that  modest  novel-writer,  who 
introduced  a  blank  space  on  the  page  where  the  description  of  his 
matchless  heroine  should  have  appeared.  After  all  that  has  been 
written,  the  first  sight  of  a  living  humming-bird,  so  unlike  in  its 
beauty  all  other  beautiful  things,  comes  like  a  revelation  to  the 
mind.  To  give  any  true  conception  of  it  by  means  of  mere  word- 
painting  is  not  more  impossible  than  it  would  be  to  bottle  up  a 
supply  of  the  *  living  sunbeams '  themselves,  and  convey  them 
across  the  Atlantic  to  scatter  them  in  a  sparkling  shower  over  the 
face  of  England. 

Doubtless  many  who  have  never  seen  them  in  a  state  of 
nature  imagine  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  appearance 
can  be  gained  from  GoiQd's  colossal  monograph.  The  pictures 
there,  however,  only  represent  dead  humming-birds.  A  dead 
robin  is,  for  purposes  of  bird-portraiture,  as  good  as  a  live  robin  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  even  many  brilliant-plumaged  species 
less  aerial  in  their  habits  than  humming-birds.  In  butterflies 
the  whole  beauty  is  seldom  seen  until  the  insect  is  dead,  or,  at 
any  rate,  captive.  It  was  not  when  Wallace  saw  the  Omithoptera 
croesus  flying  about,  but  only  when  he  held  it  in  his  hands,  and 
opened  its  glorious  wings,  that  the  sight  of  its  beauty  overcame 
him  so  powerfully.  The  special  kind  of  beauty  which  makes  the 
first  sight  of  a  humming-bird  a  revelation  depends  on  the  swift 
singular  motions  as  much  as  on  the  intense  gem-like  and 
metallic  brilliancy  of  the  plumage. 

The  wiuute  exquisite  form,  when  the  bird  hovers  ou  misty 
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wiogs,  probing  the  flowers  with  its  coral  spear,  the  fan-like  tail 
expanded,  and  poising  motionless,  exhibits  the  feathers  shot  with 
many  hues  ;  and  the  next  moment  vanishes,  or  all  but  vanishes, 
then  reappears  at  another  flower  only  to  vanish  again,  and  so  on 
successively,  showing  its  fiplendours  not  continuously,  but  like 
the  intermitted  flashes  of  the  firefly — this  forms  a  picture  of  airy 
grace  and  loveliness  that  baffles  description.  All  this  glory 
disappears  when  the  bird  is  dead,  and  even  when  it  alights  to  rest 
on  a  bough.  Sitting  still  it  looks  like  an  exceedingly  attenuated 
kingfisher,  without  the  pretty  plumage  of  that  bird,  but  retaining 
its  stiff  artificial  manner.  No  artist  has  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
to  depict  the  bird  as  it  actually  appears,  when  balanced  before  a 
flower  the  swift  motion  of  the  wings  obliterates  their  form, 
making  them  seem  like  a  mist  encircling  the  body;  yet  it  is 
precisely  this  formless  cloud  on  which  the  glittering  body  hangs 
suspended,  which  contributes  most  to  give  the  humming-bird  its 
wonderful  sprite-like  or  extra-natural  appearance.  How  strange, 
then,  to  find  bird-painters  persisting  in  their  efforts  to  show  the 
hamming-bird  flying !  When  they  draw  it  stiff  and  upright  on 
its  perch  the  picture  is  honest,  if  ugly;  the  more  ambitious 
representation  is  a  delusion  and  a  mockery. 

Coming  to  the  actual  colouring — the  changeful  tints  that  glow 
with  such  intensity  on  the  scale-like  feathers,  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  Gould  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  difficulties  here  had 
been  successfully  overcome.  The  '  new  process '  he  spoke  so 
confidently  about  might  no  doubt  be  used  with  advantage  in 
reproducing  the  coarser  metallic  reflections  on  a  black  plumage, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  corvine  birds ;  but  the  glittering  garment 
of  the  humming-bird,  like  the  silvery  lace  woven  by  the  Epeira, 
gemmed  with  dew  and  touched  with  rainbow-coloured  Ught,  has 
never  been  and  never  can  be  imitated  by  art. 

On  this  subject  one  of  the  latest  observers  of  humming-birds, 
Mr.  Everard  im  Thum,  in  his  work  on  British  Guiana,  has  the 
following  passage : — '  Hardly  more  than  one  point  of  colour  is  in 
reality  ever  visible  in  any  one  hunmung-bird  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for  each  point  only  shows  its  peculiar  and  glittering  colour 
when  the  light  falls  upon  it  firom  a  particular  direction.  A  true 
representation  of  one  of  these  birds  would  show  it  in  somewhat 
sombre  colours,  except  just  at  the  one  point  which,  when  the  bird 
is  in  the  position  chosen  for  representation,  meets  the  light  at 
the  requisite  angle,  and  that  point  alone  should  be  shown  in 
full  briUiw^  of  cqIout.     A  flowery  shrub  is  wmetimes  seen 
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sorroaiided  by  a  cloud  of  humming-birds,  all  of  one  species,  and 
each,  of  course,  in  a  different  position.  If  someone  would  draw 
such  a  scene  as  that,  showing  a  different  detail  of  colour  in  each 
bird,  according  to  its  position,  then  some  idea  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  bird  might  be  given  to  one  who  had  never 
seen  an  example/ 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  anyone  will  carry  out  the 
above  suggestion,  and  produce  a  monograph  with  pages  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  wide  by  eighteen  feet  long,  each  one  showing  a  cloud 
of  humming-birds  of  one  species  flitting  about  a  flowery  bush ; 
but  even  in  such  a  picture  as  that  would  be,  the  birds,  suspended 
on  unlovely  angular  projections  instead  of  *  hazy  semicircles  of 
indistinctness,'  and  each  with  an  immoveable  fleck  of  brightness  on 
the  otherwise  sombre  plumage,  would  be  as  unlike  living 
humming-birds  as  anything  in  the  older  monographs. 

Whether  the  glittering  iridescent  tints  and  singular  ornaments 
for  which  this  family  is  famous  result  from  the  cumulative  process 
of  conscious  or  voluntary  sexual  selection,  as  Darwin  thought,  or 
are  merely  the  outcome  of  a  superabundant  vitality,  as  Mr.  Wal- 
lace with  better  reason  believes,  is  a  question  which  science  has 
not  yet  answered  satisfactorily.  The  tendency  to  or  habit  of 
varying  in  the  direction  of  rich  colouring  and  beautiful  or  fan- 
tastic ornament,  might,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  have 
descended  to  humming-birds  from  some  diminutive,  curiously- 
shaped,  bright-tinted,  flying  reptile  of  arboreal  habits  that  lived 
in  some  far-off  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  not,  at  all 
events,  maintained  by  anyone  that  oJl  birds  sprang  originally 
from  one  reptilian  stock ;  and  the  true  position  of  humming-birds 
in  a  natural  classification  has  not  yet  been  settled,  for  no  inter- 
mediate forms  exist  connecting  them  with  any  other  group.  To 
the  ordinary  mind  they  appear  utterly  unlike  all  other  feathered 
creatures,  and  as  much  entitled  to  stand  apart  as,  for  instance, 
the  pigeon  and  ostrich  families.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
writers  that  they  are  anatomically  related  to  the  swifts,  although 
the  differences  separating  the  two  families  appear  so  great  as 
almost  to  stagger  belief  in  this  theory.  Now,  however,  the  very 
latest  authority  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Schufeldt^  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  swifts  are  only  greatly  modified  Passeres,  and 
that  the  humming-birds  should  form  an  order  by  themselves. 

Leaving  this  question,  and  regarding  them  simply  with  the 
ornithological  eye  that  does  not  see  far  below  the  surface  of 
things,  when  we  have  sufficiently  admired  the  unique  beauty  and 
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marvellous  velocity  of  humming-birds,  there  is  little  more  to  be 
^d  about  them.  They  are  lovely  to  the  eye — indescribably  so ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  Gould  wrote  rapturously  of  the  time 
when  he  was  at  length  *  permitted  to  revel  in  the  delight  of 
seeing  the  humming-bird  in  a  state  of  nature/  The  feeling,  he 
wrote,  which  animated  him  with  regard  to  these  most  wonderful 
works  of  creation  it  was  impossible  to  describe,  and  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  natural  history  a  study,  and 
who  *  pursue  the  investigations  of  her  charming  mysteries  with 
ardour  and  delight.'  This  we  can  understand ;  but  to  what  an 
astonishing  degree  the  feeling  was  carried  in  him,  when,  after 
remarking  that  enthusiasm  and  excitement  with  regard  to  most 
things  in  life  become  lessened  and  eventually  deadened  by  time 
in  most  of  us,  he  was  able  to  add,  *  not  so,  however,  I  believe, 
with  those  who  take  up  the  study  of  the  Family  of  Humming- 
Birds ! '  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  he  regarded  natural  history 
principally  as  a  *  science  of  dead  animals — ^a  necrology  J  and  col- 
lected humming-birds  just  as  others  collect  Roman  coins,  birds' 
eggs,  old  weapons,  or  blue  china,  their  zeal  in  the  porsuit  and 
fedth  in  its  importance  increasing  with  the  growth  of  their  trea- 
sures, until  they  at  last  come  to  believe  that  though  all  the 
enthusiasms  and  excitements  which  give  a  zest  to  the  lives  of 
other  men  fiuie  and  perish  with  time,  it  is  not  so  with  their  par- 
ticular pursuit. 

The  more  rational  kind  of  pleasure  experienced  by  the  orni- 
thologist in  studying  habits  and  disposition  no  doubt  results  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  the  feathered 
people  have  a  savour  of  intelligence  in  them.  Whatever  his 
theory  or  conviction  about  the  origin  of  instincts  may  happen  to 
be,  or  even  if  he  has  no  convictions  on  the  subject,  it  must  never- 
theless seem  plain  to  him  that  intelligence  is,  after  all,  in  most 
cases,  the  guiding  principle  of  life,  supplementing  and  modifying 
habits  to  bring  them  into  closer  harmony  with  the  environment, 
and  enlivening  every  day  with  countless  little  acts  which  result  from 
judgment  and  experience,  and  form  no  part  of  the  inherited  com- 
plex instincts.  The  longer  he  observes  any  one  species  or  indi- 
vidual, the  more  does  he  find  in  it  to  reward  his  attention  ;  this 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  humming-birds,  which  possess  the 
avian  body  but  do  not  rank  mentally  with  birds.  The  pleasure 
one  takes  in  their  beauty  soon  evaporates,  and  is  succeeded  by  no 
fresh  interest,  so  monotonous  and  mechanical  are  all  their  actions ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
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them  from  personal  observation  have  very  little  to  say  about 
them.  A  score  of  humming-birds,  of  as  many  distinct  species, 
are  less  to  the  student  of  habits  than  one  little  brown-plumaged 
bird  haunting  his  garden  or  the  rush-bed  of  a  neighbouring 
stream ;  and,  doubtless,  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  makes 
a  lovely  human  face  uninformed  by  intellect  seem  less  permanently 
attractive  than  many  a  homelier  countenance.  He  grows  tired 
of  seeing  the  fathered  &iries  perpetually  weaving  their  aerial 
ballet-dance  about  the  flowers,  and  finds  it  a  relief  to  watch  the 
little  finch  or  wren  or  flycatcher  of  shy  temper  and  obscure  protec- 
tive colouring.  Perhaps  it  possesses  ti  graceful  form  and  melodious 
voice  to  give  it  aesthetic  value,  but  even  without  such  accessories 
he  can  observe  it  day  by  day  with  increasing  interest  and  pleasure; 
and  it  only  adds  piquancy  to  the  feeling  to  know  that  the  little 
bird  also  watches  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent 
curiosity  and  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  and  that  it  studiously 
endeavours  to  conceal  from  him  all  the  little  secrets  of  its  life 
which  he  is  bent  on  discovering. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  hunmiing-birds  are 
more  like  insects  than  birds  in  disposition.  Some  species,  on 
quitting  their  perch,  perform  wide  bee-like  circles  about  the  tree 
before  shooting  away  in  a  straight  line.  Their  aimless  attacks 
on  other  species  approaching  or  passing  near  them,  even  on  large 
birds  like  hawks  and  pigeons,  is  a  habit  they  have  in  common 
with  many  solitary  wood-boring  bees.  They  also,  like  dragon- 
flies  and  other  insects,  attack  each  other  when  they  come  together 
while  feeding ;  and  in  this  case  their  action  strangely  resembles 
that  of  a  couple  of  butterflies,  as  they  revolve  about  each  other 
and  rise  vertically  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Again,  like 
insects,  they  are  undisturbed  at  the  presence  of  man  while 
feeding,  or  even  when^engaged  in  building  and  incubation ;  and 
like  various  solitary  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  they  frequently  come  close 
to  a  person  walking  or  standing,  to  hover  suspended  in  the  air 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  face ;  and  if  then  struck  at  they  often, 
insect-like,  return  to  circle  round  his  head.  All  other  birds, 
even  those  which  display  the  least  versatility,  and  in  districts 
where  man  is  seldom  seen,  show  as  much  caution  as  curiosity  in 
his  presence;  they  recognise  in  the  upright  unfamiliar  form  a 
living  being  and  a  possible  enemy.  Mr.  Whiteley,  who  observed 
their  habits  in  Peru,  says  it  is  an  amusing  sight  to  watch  the 
Lesbia  nuna  attempting  to  pass  to  a  distant  spot  in  a  straight 
line  during  a  high  wind,  which,  acting  on  the  long  tail  feathers, 
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earried  it  qaite  away  from  the  point  aimed  at.  Insects  presenting 
a  large  surface  to  the  wind  are  always  blown  from  their  course  in 
the  same  way,  for  even  in  the  most  windy  districts  they  never 
appear  to  learn  to  guide  themselves;  and  I  have  often  seen  a 
butterfly  endeavouring  to  reach  an  isolated  flower  blown  firom  it 
a  dozen  times  before  it  finally  succeeded  or  gave  up  the  contest. 
Birds  when  shaping  their  course,  unless  young  and  inexperienced, 
always  make  allowance  for  the  force  of  the  wind.  Humming- 
birds often  fly  into  open  rooms,  impelled  apparently  by  a  fearless 
curiosity,  and  may  then  be  chased  about  until  they  drop  exhausted 
or  are  beaten  down  and  caught,  and,  as  Qould  says, '  if  then  taken 
into  the  hand,  they  almost  immediately  feed  on  any  sweet,  or 
pump  np  any  liquid  that  may  be  offered  to  them,  without 
betraying  either  fear  or  resentment  at  the  previous  treatment.' 
Wasps  and  bees  taken  in  the  same  way  endeavour  to  sting  their 
captor,  as  most  people  know  firom  experience,  nor  do  they  cease 
struggling  violently  to  free  themselves ;  but  the  dragon-fly  is  like 
the  humniing-bird,  and  is  no  sooner  caught  after  much  ill-treat- 
ment, than  it  will  greedily  devour  as  many  flies  and  mosquitoes 
as  one  likes  to  ofler  it.  Only  in  beings  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
nature  do  we  see  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  this  extremely 
simple  condition,  unmixed  with  reason  or  feeling,  and  so  transient 
in  its  effects.  The  same  insensibility  to  danger  is  seen  when 
humming-birds  are  captured  and  confined  in  a  room,  and  when, 
before  a  day  is  over,  they  will  flutter  about  their  captor's  face 
and  even  take  nectar  from  his  lips. 

Some  observers  have  thought  that  humming-birds  come  nearest 
to  humble-bees  in  their  actions.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Bates 
writes :  *  They  do  not  proceed  in  that  methodical  manner  which 
bees  follow,  taking  the  flowers  seriatim,  but  skip  about  from  one 
part  of  a  tree  to  another  in  the  most  capricious  manner.'  I  have 
observed  humble-bees  a  great  deal,  and  feel  convinced  that  they 
are  among  the  most  highly  intelligent  of  the  social  hymenoptera. 
Humming-birds,  to  my  mind,  have  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  solitary  wood-boring  bees  and  to  dragon-flies.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  insects  have  very  little  time  in  which  to 
acquire  experience,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  their  life,  in  the 
imago  state,  is  taken  up  with  the  complex  business  of  reproduction. 

The  Trochilidae,  although  confined  to  one  continent,  promise 
to  exceed  all  other  families — even  the  cosmopolitan  finches 
and  warblers — in  number  of  species.  At  present  over  five 
hundred  are  known,  or  as  many  as  all  the  species  of  birds  in 
Europe  together ;  and  good  reasons  exist  for  believing  that  very 
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many  more — not  less  perhaps  than  one  or  two  hundred  species 
— ^yet  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  most  prolific  region,  and 
where  humming-birds  are  most  highly  developed,  is  known 
to  be  West  Brazil  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bolivian  and 
Peruvian  Andes.  This  is  precisely  the  least  known  portion  of 
South  America ;  the  few  naturalists  and  collectors  who  haye 
reached  it  have  returned  laden  with  spoil,  to  tell  us  of  a  regicm 
surpassing  all  others  in  the  superabundance  and  beauty  of  its  bird 
life.  Nothing,  however,  which  can  be  said  concerning  these  vast 
unexplored  areas  of  tropical  mountain  and  forest  so  forcibly 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  the  unknown  riches  contained  in 
them  as  the  story  of  the  Loddigesia  mirabilis.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  humming-bird  known,  and  no  one  who  had 
not  previously  seen  it  figured  could  possibly  form  an  idea  of  what 
it  is  like  from  a  mere  description.  An  outline  sketch  of  it  would 
probably  be  taken  by  most  people  as  a  fantastic  design  repre- 
senting a  bird-form  in  combination  with  leaves,  in  size  and  shape 
resembling  poplar  leaves,  but  on  leaf-stalks  of  an  impossible 
length,  curving  and  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  form  geometrical 
figures  unlike  anything  in  nature.  Yet  this  bird  (a  single 
specimen)  was  obtained  in  Peru  half  a  century  ago,  and  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  its  discovery  Gould  tried  to  obtain 
others,  offering  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  for  one ;  but  no  second 
specimen  ever  gladdened  his  eyes,  nor  was  anything  more  heard 
of  it  until  Stolzmann  refound  it  in  the  year  1880. 

The  addition  of  many  new  species  to  the  long  list  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  matter  of  small  interest,  unless  fresh  facts  concerning 
their  habits  and  structure  were  at  the  same  time  brought  to  Light; 
but  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  as  yet  unknown  species  will 
supply  any  link  connecting  the  Trochilidse  with  other  existing 
families  of  birds.  The  eventual  conclusion  will  perhaps  be  that 
this  family  has  come  down  independently  from  an  exceedingly 
remote  past,  and  with  scarcely  any  modification.  "While  within 
certain  very  narrow  limits  humming-birds  vary  more  than  other 
families,  outside  of  these  limits  they  appear  relatively  stationary ; 
and,  conversely,  other  birds  exhibit  least  variability  in  the  one  direc- 
tion in  which  humming-birds  vary  excessively.  On  account  of  a 
trivial  diflTerence  in  habit  they  have  sometimes  been  separated 
in  two  sub-families  :  the  Phaethomithinae,  found  in  shady  tropical 
forests;  and  the  Trochilinse,  comprising  humming-birds  which 
inhabit  open  sunny  places — and  to  this  division  they  mostly 
belong.  In  both  of  these  purely  arbitrary  groups,  however,  the 
aerial  habits  and  manner  of  feeding  poised  in  the  air  are  identical. 
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althongh  the  birds  living  in  shady  forests,  where  flowers  are 
scarce,  obtain  their  food  principally  from  the  under  surfaces  of 
leaves.  In  their  procreant  habits  the  uniformity  is  also  very 
great.  In  all  cases  the  nest  is  small,  deep,  cup-shaped,  or 
conical,  composed  of  soft  felted  materials,  and  lined  inside  with 
vegetable  down.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  never  exceed  two  in 
number.  Broadly  speaking,  they  resemble  each  other  as  closely 
in  habits  as  in  structure;  the  greatest  differences  in  habit  in 
the  most  widely  separated  genera  being  no  greater  than  may  be 
found  in  two  wrens  or  sparrows  of  the  same  genus. 

This  persistence  of  character  in  hunmiing-birds,  both  as  re- 
gards structure  and  habit,  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  their  very  wide  distribution  over  a  continent  so  varied  in 
its  conditions,  and  where  they  range  from  the  lowest  levels  to  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Andes,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the 
wintry  Magellanic  district ;  also  that  a  majority  of  genera  inhabit 
very  circumscribed  areas — ^these  facts,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks, 
clearly  pointing  to  a  very  high  antiquity. 

It  is  perhaps  a  law  of  nature  that  when  a  species  (or  group) 
fits  itself  to  a  place  not  previously  occupied,  and  in  which  it  is 
subject  to  no  opposition  from  beings  of  its  own  class,  or  where  it 
attains  so  great  a  perfection  as  to  be  able  easily  to  overcome 
all  opposition,  that  the  character  eventually  loses  its  original 
plasticity,  or  tendency  to  vary,  since  improvement  in  such  a  case 
would  be  superfluous,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  crystallised  in 
that  form  which  continues  thereafter  unaltered.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  clear  that  while  all  other  birds  rub  together  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  humming-bird,  owing  to  its  aerial  life  and 
peculiar  manner  of  seeking  its  food,  is  absolutely  untouched  by 
this  kind  of  warfare,  and  is  accordingly  as  far  removed  from  all 
competition  with  other  birds  as  the  solitary  savage  is  removed 
from  the  struggle  of  life  affecting  and  modifying  men  in  crowded 
communities.  The  lower  kind  of  competition  affecting  humming- 
birds, that  with  insects  and,  within  the  family,  of  species  with 
species,  has  probably  only  served  to  intensify  their  unique 
cbaracteristics,  and,  perhaps,  to  lower  their  intelligence. 

Not  only  are  they  removed  from  that  indirect  struggle  for 
existence  which  acts  so  powerfully  on  other  families,  but  they 
are  also,  by  their  habits  and  the  unequalled  velocity  of  their 
flight,  placed  out  of  reach  of  that  direct  war  waged  on  all 
other  small  birds  by  the  rapacious  kinds — birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles.  One  result  of  this  immunity  is  that  humming-birds  are 
excessively  numerous,  albeit  Fuch  slow  breeders  ;  for,  as  we  have 
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seen,  they  only  lay  two  eggs,  ani  nob  only  so,  but  the  second  ^g^ 
is  often  dropped  so  long  after  incubation  has  begun  in  the  first 
that  only  one  is  really  hatched.  Yet  Belt  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  observed  humming-birds,  they 
out-numbered  all  the  other  birds  together.  Considering  how 
abundant  birds  of  all  kinds  are  in  that  district,  and  that  most  of 
them  have  a  protective  colouring  and  lay  several  eggs,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  such  a  statement  unless  we  believed  that 
humming-birds  have,  practically,  no  enemies. 

Another  result  of  their  immunity  from  persecution  is  the 
splendid  colouring  and  strange  and  beautiful  feather  ornaments 
distinguishing  them  above  all  other  birds ;  and  excessive  varia- 
tion in  this  direction  is  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  very  causes 
which  serve  to  check  variation  in  all  other  directions.  In  their 
plumage,  as  Martin  long  ago  wrote,  nature  has  strained  at  every 
variety  of  eflfect  and  revelled  in  an  infinitude  of  modifications. 
How  wonderful  their  garb  is,  with  colours  so  varied,  so  intense, 
yet  seemingly  so  evanescent ! — the  glittering  mantle  of  powdered 
gold ;  the  emerald  green  that  changes  to  velvet  black ;  ruby  reds 
and  luminous  scarlets ;  dull  bronze  that  brightens  and  burns  like 
polished  brass,  and  pale  neutral  tints  that  kindle  to  rose  and  lilac- 
coloured  flame.  And  to  the  glory  of  prismatic  colouring  is  added 
feather  decorations,  such  as  the  racket-plumes  and  downy  muffs 
of  Spathura,  the  crest  and  frills  of  Lophomis,  the  sapphire  gorget 
burning  on  the  snow-white  breast  of  Oreotrochilus,  the  fiery  tail 
of  Cometes,  and,  amongst  grotesque  forms,  the  long  pointed 
crest-feathers,  representing  horns,  and  flowing  white  beard  adorn- 
ing the  piebald  goat-like  face  of  Oxypogon. 

Excessive  variation  in  this  direction  is  checked  in  nearly  all 
other  birds  by  the  need  of  a  protective  colouring,  few  kinds  so 
greatly  excelling  in  strength  and  activity  as  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  existence  without  it.  Bright  feathers  constitute  a 
double  danger,  for  not  only  do  they  render  their  possessor  con- 
spicuous, but,  just  as  the  butterfly  chooses  the  gayest  flower,  so 
do  hawks  deliberately  single  out  from  many  obscure  birds  the  one 
with  brilliant  plumage  ;  but  they  do  not  waste  their  energies  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  humming-birds.  These  are  in  the  position  of 
neutrals,  free  to  range  at  will  amidst  the  combatants,  insulting  all 
alike,  and  flaunting  their  splendid  colours  with  impunity.  They 
are  nature's  favourites,  endowed  with  faculties  bordering  on  the 
miraculous,  and  all  other  kinds,  gentle  or  fierce,  ask  only  to  be  Itft 
alone  bv  them.  W.  H.  Hudson, 
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May-tide. 


THIS  is  the  hour,  the  day, 
The  time,  the  season  sweet ! 
Quick,  hasten,  laggard  feet ! 
Brook  not  delay ! 
Love  flies,  youth  passes,  May-tide  will  not  last : 
Forth,  forth  while  yet  'tis  time,  before  the  spring  is  past. 

The  summer's  glories  shine 
From  all  her  garden  ground. 
With  lilies  prankt  around 
And  roses  fine ; 
But  the  pink  blooms  or  white  upon  the  bursting  trees, 
Primrose  and  violet  sweet,  what  charm  has  June  like  these  ? 

This  is  the  time  of  song ; 

From  many  a  joyous  throat, 
Mute  all  the  dull  year  long, 
Soars  love*8  clear  note. 
Summer  is  dumb,  and  faint  with  dust  and  heat : 
This  is  the  mirthful  time,  when  every  sound  is  sweet. 

Fair  day  of  larger  b'ght, 

Life's  own  appointed  hour. 
Young  souls  bud  forth  in  white ; 
The  world's  a-flower. 
Thrill  youthful  heart,  soar  upward  limpid  voice ! 
Blossoming  time  is  here :  rejoice !  rejoice !  rejoice ! 

Lewis  Morris. 
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An  Autumn  Holiday. 

CHAPTER  L 

A  NEW   DEPARTURE. 

WALTER  ERSKINE  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  only  getting 
a  second  in  the  final  classical  schools  at  Oxford.  He  had 
worked  well  enough,  but  moral  philosophy  and  logic  were  not  dear 
unto  his  soul ;  and  these  recondite  studies  avenged  themselves  on 
their  grudging  disciple  by  refusing  to  be  entirely  amenable  when 
he  was  confronted  by  his  examination  papers. 

And  now  that  he  had  staked  his  all — for  so  it  seemed  to  him 
at  the  time — on  one  deal  of  the  cards  in  this  game  of  luck  and 
skill  combined,  he  felt  with  the  poor  little  girl  in  Punch,  that  his 
doll,  too,  was  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  that  the  world  for  him 
henceforth  was  hollow. 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  reading  harder  in  the  last  *  Long.' 
He  blamed  the  examiners  for  not  rightly  appreciating  the  real 
depth  and  breadth  of  mind  displayed  in  his  several  papers,  and 
the  exquisite  taste  and  subtlety  of  his  scholastic  criticisms.  He 
next  extended  his  freehanded  censure  to  the  Board  of  Studies  for 
compounding  a  classical  school  that  is  not  classical  at  all,  but  a 
mongrel  nondescript,  unhappily  begotten  from  the  ill-assorted 
union  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophies,  history,  logic,  and 
classics  last  and  least  of  all.  And  he  concluded  by  impartially 
blaming  a  Providence  that  had  given  him  no  more  than  an 
average  brain  development,  together  with  too  great  an  interest  in 
outdoor  pursuits,  more  especially  in  No.  3's  place  in  the  Balliol 
*  eight.'  He  forgot  that  he  might  have  been  worse  off;  that  the 
second  class  has  a  lower  deep,  if  not  two,  seeing  that  his  friend 
Daunt,  of  Magdalen,  was  comfortably  relegated  to  the  *  fourth.' 
He  forgot,  moreover,  that  Providence  has  a  broad  back,  which 
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can  easily  carry  all  that  its  human  detractors  choose  to  put 
upon  it. 

For  the  nonce  he  was  smarting  under  disappointment,  moody, 
sullen,  and  restless,  though  his  ordinary  disposition  was  pleasant 
and  genial  enough,  while  the  bright  gleam  of  welcome  that  could 
shine  from  his  hazel  eyes  had  given  many  a  fair  damsel  a  passing 
flutter  of  pleasure.  If  he  had  not  the  brains  of  one  of  those  dry 
Ck)rpas  dons,  he  had  a  pleasant,  manly  English  face,  and  a  strong, 
well-knit  frame  to  keep  it  company. 

But  with  the  shadow  of  recent  failure  upon  him,  and  a  terrible 
heap  of  unpaid  bills  accumulating  in  his  dressing-table  drawer,  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  mild  summer  dissipations  of  his 
Shropshire  home.  Sad  to  say,  tea  and  lawn-tennis  actually  jarred 
on  the  finer  feelings  of  his  sensitive  and  stricken  soul.  At  these 
social  and  cheap  festivities  he  cared  nothing  if  he  lost  a  sett  at 
'  5  games  alL'  And  when  a  man  is  unmoved  at  such  a  catastrophe 
as  that,  you  may  rely  upon  it  he  is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

No  longer  did  his  eye  rest  somewhat  lovingly  upon  those  nice 
Miss  Corbets*  No  more  did  he  ride  through  Cresthope,  a  mile 
or  more  out  of  his  way  coming  home  from  Andsover,  on  the  very 
off-chance  of  just  meeting  Miss  Dorothy  Townshend  in  that 
favoured  lane.  The  last-named  fair  girl  was  indeed  quite  low- 
spirited  on  the  subject,  if  the  truth  be  told.  '  It  used  to  be  so 
pleasant  before  when  Mr.  Erskine  came  home  in  the  summer ;  he 

was  always  so  kind  and  so  attentive,  while  now '  with  a  sigh 

and  a  pretty  moue^  half-tearful,  half-laughingly  impatient  at  the 
ways  of  those  sad  creatures,  men. 

Walter,  alas!  was  little  interested  in  the  emotions  that  he 
might  be  causing  in  his  fair  neighbour's  bosom.  For  a  fortnight 
since  what  he  pleasantly  termed  his  JiascOj  one  day  came  and 
went  after  another  alike  indifferent  to  him,  save  that,  with  un- 
diminished volume,  fresh  bills  came  in  by  every  post.  July  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  once  adorning  England  with  all  the  warmth 
of  fervent  sunamer. 

But  on  one  of  the  last  few  remaining  mornings  of  the  month 
a  letter  which  did  not  look  like  a  bill  was  laid  on  Walter's  plate  by 
his  attentive  yoimger  sister — a  letter,  too,  which  not  only  woke 
him  from  his  peevish  lethargy,  but  put  it  to  flight  for  ever. 
Oxford  men  are  but  boys  of  a  larger  growth,  and  have  their 
passing  tempers  with  the  best  or  worst  of  them. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  over  his  shoulder, 
(*  There  is  no  way  but  this,'  as  Virginius  observed.) 

G  2 
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Glenfinnart  Honse,  Lang  well,  N.B. 

Dear  Ekskine, 

In  these  far  northern  lands  news  travels  slowly,  but  I  saw 
your  name  in  the  papers  at  last,  and  am  sorry  you  are  *  conjectus 
in  secundam  classem,'  as  the  barbaric  mediaeval  Latins  phrase  it. 
Never  mind,  old  boy,  you  will  yet  live  to  learn  that  there  are 
other  things  on  the  broad  earth  forbye  blue  papers,  with  the 
magic  word  *  primam '  writ  large  thereon. 

I  was  up  in  Glen  Brayne  the  other  day.  Did  I  tell  you  before 
we  have  let  the  place  to  one  Roberts  ?  He  is  a  Glasgow  man, 
they  tell  me,  and  has  realised  more  than  a  moderate  competency 
by  retailing  or  *  wholesaling '  (if  there  is  such  a  word)  scientific 
manure — I  beg  its  pardon,  I  should  have  said  superphosphates. 
However,  I  hear  he  is  a  decent  body,  while  his  family — more 
especially  those  of  the  female  persuasion — are  said  to  be  charm- 
ing. But  ovZiv  fioi  tiiXxi — we  don't  care  so  long  as  we  lift  the 
rent. 

They  are  coming  up  on  the  10th  August.  I  had  everything 
in  apple-pie  order  for  them,  and  left  the  Glen  happy  in  the  prond 
belief  that  our  tenants  would  think  us  ideal  landlords,  when  this 
morning  comes  a  dirty  scrawl  from  the  wife  of  your  old  friend 
Charlie,  the  stalker,  to  say  that  he  has  broken  his  leg,  and  never 
a  bit  of  forest  work  will  he  do  this  season.  He  sends  word  that 
he  was  carrying  wood,  but  I  rather  suspect  him  of  carrying 
whisky.  You  know  his  old  ways.  *  lo,  Bacche  !  quo  me  rapis 
plenum  tui  ? '  hey,  you  classical  dog  ?  You  aren't  the  only  one 
who  can  give  a  real  bit  of  pedantic  and  uncalled-for  quotation  when 
he  has  the  mind. 

But  alas  !  it  is  ill  jesting  with  a  saddened  heart,  and  where 
to  get  an  experienced  stalker  at  this  eleventh  hour,  Lord  only 
knows. 

So  I  remain,  ever  yours, 
July  28,  ise— .  Duncan  Tomline. 

This  letter  brought  up  visions  of  happy  days  in  former  years, 
when  Walter's  own  family  had  been  the  Tomlines'  tenants,  and 
under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Charlie,  the  stalker,  many  a  heavy 
stag  had  fallen.  How  well  he  remembered  each  hill  and  corrie  ! 
And  now,  as  his  sister  Patience  called  him  to  come  out  with  her 
to  the  garden  and  see  what  rosebuds  the  dewy  morning  had 
brought  to  gathering  point,  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  it  would 
be  a. very  delightful  thing  to  be  in  those  wild  corries  once  more^ 
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*  W^  Patience,  Duncan  writes  me  tliat  Charlie  has  broken 
his  1^,  poor  man,  and  he  doesn't  know  where  to  look  for  a  keeper. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  oflFer  my  own  services.  Now,  don't  laugh ' — 
as  a  winsome  grin  passed  over  the  merry  girl's  face — *  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  forest  work,  and  know  that  ground  well.  I  would 
go  "  incog."  and  live  up  at  the  Blacks'  ferm  or  Charlie's  shieling, 
right  amongst  the  deer.' 

<  It  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  very  nice  for  you  to  get  a  real 
holiday  after  all  the  "grind"  you  have  had — pray  excuse  your 
own  slang.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  Sir  James  Tomline  will 
be  so  ready  to  take  you.  And  it  will  be  hard  work  when  the 
novelty  wears  off.  You  won't  be  your  own  master  for  a  single 
day.' 

*I  don't  know  that  the  novelty  would  wear  off  very  soon.  It 
will  be  so  amusing  to  keep  up  the  character  before  those  innocent 
Glasgow  bodies.  Yes,  I  sludl  go  there  if  I  possibly  can.  The 
state  of  my  exchequer  will  not  admit  of  that  "  vain  thing  fondly 
invented,"  a  trip  to  Switzerland  this  autumn.' 

And  after  a  little  more  chaff  on  the  subject,  and  divers  new 
suggestions  to  bring  the  scheme  more  within  the  range  of  prac* 
tical  politics,  and  so  secure  an  economical  but  congenial  holiday, 
the  brother  and  sister  came  up  to  the  rose  bushes  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  and  there,  amid  the  mingled  charms  of  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  General  Jacqueminot,  they  filled  Patience's  basket  and 
scratched  their  fingers  to  their  hearts'  content.  But  some  hours 
later  the  lunch  bell's  call  found  Walter's  thoughts  still  intent  on 
the  sadden  notion  that  a  few  half-jocose  lines  from  his  Highland 
friend  had  put  into  his  head,  and  the  afternoon  just  before  post 
time  found  him  in  the  library  pen  in  hand,  with  Patience  specially 
retained  to  criticise  and  suggest  language  suitable  to  an  applica- 
tion for  the  vacant  post.  And  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts  in 
the  good  cause  was  despatched  that  night. 

EssingtoD,  ShropBhire,  R.S.O. 

Sir, 
Having  heard  you  are  in  want  of  a  fairly  respectable  man 
as  stalker  for  this  season  only,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  placing 
my  services  at  your  disposal.  I  am  young  and  consequently 
foolish,  and  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  what  would — 
in  the  event  of  an  engagement — ^be  my  everyday  duties.  That  is 
to  say,  my  training  hitherto  has  been  (ahem !)  empirical  rather 
than  strictly  scientific.     But  if  gross  ignorance  in  conjunction 
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with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  are  any  qualifications  for  the  post, 
why  then,  sir,  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  say  I  am 
the  very  man  you  want. 

I  am  unmarried,  and  drink  whisky  with  studied  moderation 
(not  that  I  despise  *  the  light  wine  of  the  country ' — far  from 
it !).  My  terms  would  be  one  guinea  per  week,  board  and  lodging 
found,  and  liberty  to  preserve  my  incog,  so  long  as  I  care  to 
do  so.  I  can  enter  upon  the  duties  immediately,  and  if,  as  my 
deep  modesty  leads  me  to  suppose,  you  turn  a  favourable  ear  to 
my  application,  an  early  reply  will  oblige 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Walter  Erskjne. 

P.S. — I  mean  it,  old  man !  You  let  me  try  my  hand,  and 
you  shall  have  small  cause  for  repentance.  I  want  to  work  oflF 
the  memory  of  that  second  class  upon  the  mountain  side. 

Duncan  Tomline  smiled  grimly  as  he  read  this  novel  applica- 
tion, and  Sir  James  pooh-poohed  the  whole  idea  at  first.  *  Young 
fool,  just  now  he  thinks  it  will  all  be  plain  sailing,  and  the  off 
days  given  up  to  philandering  with  old  Roberts's  daughter !  But 
just  let  him  wait  till  October  month  in  the  rough  weather, 
bringing  the  gentlemen  along  in  the  snow  maybe.  They  won't 
spare  the  keeper.  I  've  always  noticed  your  phlegmatic  English- 
man gets  his  blood  up  the  last  few  days  of  the  season,  goes  out 
all  day  and  every  day — cold,  wet,  misty,  or  impossible — and  likes 
sitting  out  on  the  tops  in  a  blinding  snow-storm  a  deal  more  than 
his  stalker  does.' 

Duncan  *  concurred,'  as  learned  judges  do.  But  still  the  fact 
remained — they  hadn't  got  a  man.  Next  day  would  be  the  1st  of 
August,  and  if  Erskine  would  really  not  play  the  fool  he  would 
be  preferable  to  any  one,  however  capable,  who  did  not  know  the 
Glen  Brayne  ground.  And  as  the  younger  laird  pointed  out  this 
and  other  salient  features,  his  father  came  down,  by  easy  stages, 
from  the  phase  of  impracticability  to  the  air  of  a  man  who  listens 
as  if  there  was  ^  something  in  it  after  all,'  thence  on  to  hesitation, 
finally  to  qualified  acceptance.  And  so  the  bargain  was  struck, 
and  Walter  engaged  on  his  own  terms. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  made  acquainted  with  the  diflBculty  that  had 
arisen.  Duncan  wrote,  too,  that  he  had  managed  to  secure  a 
man,  one  Erskine  by  name,  who  knew  the  ground  well  enough, 
was  fond  of  sport  and  active,  though  young  and  inexperienced — 
moreover  sober,  respectful,  and  of  pleasant  manners. 
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Small  wonder,  then,  if  the  unfortunate  ^wholesaler*  thought 
he  had  some  ordinary  Highlander  to  deal  with,  and  despatched 
unto  him  a  somewhat  lordly  missive,  bidding  him  meet  the  dogs 
on  such  and  such  a  day  at  the  station  and  see  carefully  to  them, 
adding  that  it  was  a  sad  pity  the  real  keeper  was  laid  up,  but 
that  he  did  hope  all  things  would  be  properly  attended  to  by  his 
deputy. 

Erskine,  for  his  part,  was  much  tickled  at  the  new  prospect 
opening  before  him,  and  at  the  authoritative  tone  of  Mr.  Boberts's 
letter.  He  was  as  impatient  to  be  off  as  a  schoolboy,  and  very 
little  now  did  retrospect  damp  his  anticipation  of  a  good  time 
coming.  If  visions  of  recent  failure  and  of  a  drawer  full  of 
Oxford  bills  did  now  and  then  flit  across  his  eyes  amid  the  bustle 
of  preparation,  they  left  no  more  internal  impression  than  the 
motes  that  are  wont  to  dance  before  the  eyes  of  some  Indian  nabob 
or  colonel,  whose  digestion,  thanks  to  a  warm  climate  and  a  liking 
for  highly-seasoned  dishes,  is  not  all  that  sympathetic  friends  can 
desire. 

And  so  a  few  nights  later  the  *  Flying  Scotchman  '  bore  him 
swiftly  through  the  darkness  northwards,  with  the  few  and  simple 
ajcompaniments  of  a  pet  collie,  a  rifle,  and  a  portmanteau.  This 
last  contained,  inter  alia — ^strange  garments  for  a  stalker — the 
full  sombre  splendours  of  evening  attire. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT. 


Glen  Brayne  Lodge  itself  is  a  pretty  place.  Standing  as  it 
does  somewhat  lower  down  the  valley  than  the  Blacks'  farm  or 
Charlie's  forest  shieling,  its  beauty  is  of  a  quieter,  more  lowland 
order.  The  house  stands  on  a  knoll  some  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  and  barely  a  stone's  throw  from  it.  The  river  takes  a  sharp, 
sudden  curve,  and  only  comes  into  full  view  from  the  house  when 
just  underneath  it,  issuing  from  a  narrow  fern-clad  gorge  by  a 
tiny  waterfall  (for  it  is  little  more  than  a  bum  for  all  the  noise  it 
makes)  into  one  stiU,  deep  pool  that  breaks  away  into  a  *  tail,' 
which  might  well  hold  a  grilse,  had  not  the  ascent  of  those 
strenuous  fish  been  unkindly  hindered  by  the  interposition  of  the 
*  Falls,'  the  height  of  which  no  salmon,  however  undaunted,  has 
yet  been  known  to  scale. 
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So  it  is  that  the  trout  have  it  all  their  own  way  up  above 
the  ^  Falls/  and  a  fine,  blustering,  active  lot  they  are  in  the 
Glen  Brayne  pools :  a  worm  that  chances  to  fall  in  off  the  trea* 
cherous  edges  of  the  meadow  grass  has  henceforth  but  a  sorry 
time  of  it. 

On  past  the  Lodge  the  river  runs  for  some  distance  at  sober 
speed  between  rushy  meadows,  which  are  alive  at  this  season  with 
the  curlew  and  the  grey  plover,  while  here  and  there  a  snipe  will 
rise  before  the  angler's  foot.  In  these  pastures  the  restless  birds 
have  reared  their  young,  and  view  with  loud-voiced  dismay  the 
coming  of  any  whose  business  takes  them  to  the  fields.  Poor 
birds  I  that  their  peaceful  plans  for  autumn  flitting  should  ever 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  stealthy  approach  of  some  wretch  in 
human  form  who  applies  an  ill-looking  infernal  machine  to  his 
shoulder,  and  bang ! — the  flower  of  the  flock,  the  father  maybe  of 
these  two  lovely  *  whaups,'  now  cowering  in  abject  terror  and 
tussocks  of  grass,  &lld  to  the  ground  nerveless  and  dying,  while 
his  horror-stricken  compeers,  wheeling  ever  higher  in  the  air, 
protest  manifestly  by  their  pitiful  cries  against  this  most  foul  and 
uncalled-for  murder  of  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
bird  community. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  August  Walter  was  sitting  on 
a  low  wall  above  the  river  and  the  road,  enclosing  what  is  known 
in  Scotland  as  *  the  park  and  policies,'  though  the  *  park's '  appear- 
ance would  surprise  the  English  eye.  Kirstie,  the  housekeeper, 
was  bustling  about  inside,  putting  a  final  touch  here  and  there 
to  the  rooms,  and  betraying  her  nervous  and  expectant  attitude 
of  mind  by  an  increase  of  severity  in  manner  towards  two  comely, 
red-cheeked  and  stalwart  lassies  under  her  command.  But  she 
had  all  things  in  order  long  before  the  wayfarers  could  possibly 
arrive,  and  came  out  to  the  front  door  to  accost  the  keeper,  who 
was  in  old  days  a  prime  favourite  of  hers : — 

*Eh,  my  bonnie  lad,  but  you're  a  credit  to  the  hoose  in  the 
capacity  of  stalker.  But  I  wadna  be  surprised  if  ye  mak  a  puir 
show  wi'  the  talking  and  the  manners  of  a  Hieland  ghillie  when  it 
comes  to  the  point.  Ye  maun  e'en  keep  wi'  your  eyes  open  and 
your  mouth  shut  at  the  first.' 

*  Kirstie,  Kirstie,'  replied  Erskine,  with  solemnity,  *dinnot 
ye  be  ppeenng  at  a  puir  bit  body  who  niver  harmed  je,  and  means 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  gentry  if  he  can.  And  dinna  ye  be 
troubling  yoi  r  heid  hoo  the  keeper  is  conducting  himsel'  ootside, 
when  it's  inside  that  the  trouble  is  like  to  arise  wi'  you  neglecting 
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yoor  duties  to  come  and  gossip  at  the  doorway.  Gae  back  to 
Jeannie  Morison  and  Annie  Groar,  for  they're  feckless  lasses,  left 
to  themselves.' 

Kirstie  retired  in  fits  of  laughter,  too  well  aware  of  the 
preparedness  of  the  home  department  to  be  needlessly  alarmed, 
and  with  a  parting  shot  of  *  Aweel,  they're  better  thwi  you  and 
your  twa  slobbering  doggies.  They  can  keep  a  ceevil  tongue  in 
their  heads  whativer,' — disappeared  again  into  her  kitchen. 

Erskine  resumed  his  easy  attitude  on  the  wall,  for  the  day 
was  snlby,  and  he  had  been  working  a  brace  of  young  dogs  all  the 
forenoon,  who  had  rushed  barking  at  Kirstie,  but  now  lay  panting 
quietly  in  the  shade  beside  him. 

His  body  was  on  the  wall,  but  his  eye  was  on  the  turn  of  the 
road,  where  the  *  machine,'  or  waggonette,  would  first  come  into 
sight.  And  while  noting  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  among  the 
purple  heather  on  the  moorland,  and  the  wild,  yet  melodious  cry 
of  a  golden  plover  from  the  big  hill  behind  the  lodge,  his  ear  was 
unconsciously  adjusted  to  catch  the  first  faint  rumble  of  far-away 
wheels. 

He  fell  into  a  comfortable  day-dream,  in  which  he  began 
taking  mental  photographs  of  the  party  about  to  bear  down  upon 
him.  Mr.  Boberts,  *  the  Glasgie  body,'  would  of  course  be  red- 
faced,  vulgar,  and  protuberant  of  waistband.  Mrs.  Boberts  would 
naturaUj,  both  in  manner  and  appearance,  be  well  mated  with 
the  fortunately  unconscious  *  wholesaler ' — fat,  homely,  and  com- 
fortable; while  the  daughter,  by  one  of  those  lucky  accidents 
that  do  occur,  was  to  be  an  angel !  The  sons  would  be  ordinary 
uninteresting  youths,  without  an  idea  amongst  them 

And  here  he  jumped  up  from  day-dreams  and  unconscious 
pessimism  to  his  feet,  and  to  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  for 
at  the  turn  of  the  road  he  caught  sight  of  the  waggonette  toiling 
np  the  hill.  He  hastily  made  his  way  up  to  the  front  door,  and 
there,  with  unmoved  countenance,  but  with  cold  tremors  running 
down  his  spinal  cord,  he  drew  himself  up  to  await  the  arrival. 
He  was  speedily  reinforced  by  the  ghillie  Peter  Bamsay,  who 
kept  looking  at  him  with  silent  and  respectful  amusement,  while 
two  or  three  other  nondescript  individuals  appeared  as  if  by  magic 
at  different  coigns  of  vantage  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  unwonted 
visit  of  a  carriage  and  pair  to  Glen  Brayne. 

As  he  stood  there  in  a  light  homespun  suit,  with  heather- 
purple  stockings  and  neat  shoes,  Erskine  was  a  picture  of  health 
and  activity,  while  his  face  was  already  so  tanned  and  weather- 
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beaten  with  a  week  ppent  on  the  hills  in  all  weathers,  that  a  man 
not  in  the  secret  might  readily  overlook  the  real  refinement  and 
delicacy  that  appeared  in  the  forester's  face. 

The  lessee  of  the  shootings  at  any  rate  was  thoroughly 
misled,  and  as  the  carriage  drew  up  with  a  feeble  effort  at  a 
flourish  from  the  driver,  he  called  out,  *  Hullo,  my  man !  are  you 
Erskine  that  Mr.  Tomline  wrote  about?  Well,  look  alive  and  get 
our  things  out,  for  we  have  had  a  hot  and  tiring  journey,  and  the 
ladies  want  to  get  in  and  have  some  tea.' 

Walter  touched  his  cap,  somewhat  awkwardly  it  must  be 
owned,  to  the  speaker,  and  came  smilingly  forward.  *  Yes,  sir, 
I'm  Erskine,  at  your  service,  and  it's  glad  we  are  to  see  you  all  in 
Crlen  Brayne.  It  is  hot — *  juvat  ire  sub  umb — '  — he  was  begin- 
ning, but  stopped  dead,  conscious  he  had  begun  well  by  a 
dreadful  slip.  However,  no  one  seemed  to  have  quite  caught  the 
words,  and,  trusting  they  all  thought  it  was  some  Graelic  welcome, 
he  went  on  glibly  again :  *  Dinnot  ye  fash  yoursels'  wi'  the  things 
at  a'.  Just  come  right  in.  Peter  and  I  will  see  to  your 
belongings  and  settle  wi'  the  driver  o'  the  machine.' 

As  he  gallantly  gave  the  ladies  his  arm  down  from  the 
carriage  he  saw  at  once  his  mental  photographs  had  been  but 
poor  likenesses.  Mr.  Roberts,  if  he  had  saluted  his  keeper  some- 
what de  haut  en  bas^  was  obviously  a  gentleman,  and  with  his 
grey  moustache  and  commanding  presence  looked  more  like  a 
retired  Crimean  officer  than  the  successful  vendor  of  *  Roberts's 
Patent.' 

Motherly  and  prepossessing,  Mrs.  Roberts  looked  down  upon 
the  stylish  keeper  with  good-humoured  appreciation  of  his  polite- 
ness. As  he  turned  much  pleased  from  her  to  her  daughter,  his 
first  thought  was — well,  here  is  a  disappointment  at  any  rate. 
But  as  he  looked  up  again  to  her  face,  the  half-formed  thought 
died  away,  and  he  knew  his  judgment  had  been  too  hasty.  If  he 
fancied  there  were  no  attractions  in  Hester  Roberts's  face  he  was 
very  far  out  indeed. 

Without  any  perfect  features  save  her  great  grey  eyes 
('  shadow  eyes '  the  painters  love  to  call  the  colour),  a  winning 
glamour  and  vivacity  lit  up  her  whol^  face,  especially  when  she 
spoke.  And  the  absence  of  a  delicate  and  very  pretty  colour  from 
her  cheeks  was  only  temporary,  caused  by  a  night's  uneasy 
travelling  in  the  Limited  Mail.  And  the  grey  eyes  were  most 
lustrous,  limpid  orbs,  with  a  large-hearted,  kindly,  and  untroubled 
gaze.     Evidently  a  heart-whole  maiden  this,  probably  superior  to 
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the  weakness  of  falling  in  love,  perhaps  thinking  matrimony  one 
of  the  evils  incident  to  advancing  age. 

In  her  elder  brother  Walter  at  once  recognised  a  Magdalen 
man  whom  he  remembered  to  have  met  in  Daunt's  rooms,  but  he 
soon  saw  no  corresponding  recognition  need  be  apprehended.  Two 
fresh-looking  schoolboys  completed  the  family. 

Erskine  had  to  await  further  orders  in  the  passage,  which  he 
did  in  rather  an  agitated  condition,  alternating  between  the  gun- 
room table  and  the  gun-room  door  for  half  an  hour  before  Mr. 
Eoberts  condescended  to  come  forth  and  interview  his  keeper. 
On  the  former  saying  he  had  never  seen  a  stag  in  his  life, 
Walter,  who  was  as  keen  as  mustard,  suggested  an  immediate 
commencement  the  very  next  morning.  *  It'll  gie  ye  a  bit  of  a 
walk  before  the  12th.  If  we  see  something  worth  a  bullet  near 
home,  we'll  try  him,  and  if  not,  we'll  just  walk  cannily  hame 
ag-ain.  I  see  ye  have  twa  bonnie  lads  wi'  your  party.  If  they 
care  to  come  wi'  me  to  the  river  noo  for  an  hour,  I  hae  a  rod  wi' 
the  tackle  all  ready.* 

The  two  *  bonnie  lads,'  Harry  and  Jimmy,  were  promptly 
fetched,  and  were  delighted  at  so  early  a  chance  of  learning  the 
gentle  art.  Walter  completely  won  their  hearts  by  his  patient 
and  kindly  exposition  concerning  the  throwing  of  a  fly  and  the 
neat  management  of  a  worm.  And  when  Hester  and  her  father 
came  down  to  the  river  at  seven  o'clock,  they  found  the  trio  wet 
and  dirty  indeed,  but  flushed  with  success  and  some  two  dozen 
small  trout.  Hester  certainly  glanced  with  curiosity  at  the  well- 
dressed  keeper  on  the  bank,  and  noticed,  too,  that  her  small 
brothers,  evidently  paying  unconscious  deference  to  his  manners 
rather  than  to  his  scientific  angling,  were  addressing  their  attend- 
ant as  '  Mr.'  Erskine. 

*  They'll  do  finely  wi'  practice,'  said  Walter  to  the  girl,  during 
a  pause  in  the  proceedings,  when  he  was  no  longer  required  to 
impale  an  unhappy  worm,  or  wade  in  to  extricate  a  bush -hung 
fly,  *  and  wi'  the  water  not  eighty  yards  awa'  they're  sure  to  get 
that.* 

*  Well,  they  have  a  kind  and  excellent  instructor,  at  any  rate. 
I  am  rather  amused,  though,  to  see  a  man  giving  such  patience 
to  compass. the  death  of  such  tinies  as  these.' 

*  Aweel,  my  leddy,  I'm  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport.  And  je 
won't  think  so  badly  of  these  small  trouties,  if  Kirstie  fries  them 
for  your  breakfast.  There's  nae  ither  sport  with  which  I'm 
acquent  that  can  tak  you  so  completely  out  o'  yersel  as  fis^hing. 
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But  look  at  the  sun  setting  yonder,  that's  a  grand  colour  in  the 
sky  the  nicht.' 

One  of  the  last  crimson  rays  of  the  dying  sunlight  fell  on 
Hester  Roberts  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  bank,  and  lit  up 
her  lustrous  brown  hair  with  dots  of  gold.  His  eyes  began  to 
watch  her  face  rather  than  the  western  sky. 

*  Pray  what  do  you  do  in  the  long  winters  here  ?  '  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  finding  him  interesting  and  easy  to  talk 
to,  while  perfectly  respectful  and  able  to  keep  his  distance.  *  I 
have  always  wondered  how  the  Highlanders  pass  the  long,  dreary 
evenings,  and  I  am  afraid  I  always  think  of  Arctic  regions, 
Esquimaux  huts,  and  Polar  bears,  which,  perhaps,  is  hardly  a  fair 
presentment  of  the  facts.' 

'  Hech !  and  indeed  no.  Miss  Roberts.  There  is  always  plenty 
for  the  keepers  and  shepherds  to  do  in  the  winter.  The  deer  are 
for  fctraying  into  the  lowlands,  and  the  sheep  gie  plenty  of  trouble 
wi'  snawdrifts  and  the  like.  If  we're  not  oot  of  doors  we  can 
amuse  oursels'  wi'  the  books.     I  find  the  reading  grand.' 

*  And  what  do  you  read  ? '  Her  interest  in  this  remarkable 
forester  was  beginning  to  make  her  drop  all  tones  of  superiority 
and  patronage.  He,  for  his  part,  was  not  averse  to  continuing 
the  conversation. 

'  Aweel,  I'm  no  particular :  I  tak  what  I  can  get.  Mebbe  I'll 
read  Thomas  Carlyle — I  mak  no  doot  ye  have  heard  of  him—  or 
John  Stuart  Mill,  though  he  is  a  dry  and  laborious  mon  to  my 
thibking.  Awhiles  I  tak  a  turn  at  one  of  your  London  novels,  if 
lying  handy ;  and  I  maun  confess  that,  thanks  to  a  schoolmaster 
who  has  come  abroad  into  this  glen,  I  have  e'en  dippit  into  the 
clasdicR  themsels'.' 

*  Good  gracious ! '  murmured  the  fair  lady,  now  thoroughly 
bewildered,  and  small  blame  to  her.  *Yet  with  this  turn  for 
literature  you  are  content  to  spend  your  days  in  rough,  hard  work 
on  tie  hills?' 

*  And  why  not.  Miss  Roberts  ?  There's  just  a  time  for  a' 
things,  as  your  next  neighbour  in  Strathaven  over  there  says. 
Mr.  Skene  is  sairly  given  to  the  profane  use  o'  the  bagpipes  on 
week  days,  yet  there's  no  mon  in  a'  great  Scotland  who  loves 
better  to  bawl  the  Psawms  in  kirk  on  the  Sabbath.  And  in 
my  own  case,  ye  ken  it's  not  as  if  I  spent  all  my  days  in  this  place 
(an  almost  imperceptible  wink  quivered  in  one  eyelid  and  dis- 
appeared), like  auld  Donald  Carnegie,  the  shepherd.  Puir  auld 
holy  !    if   it  wasna  for  the  whisky  in  those  same  lang  evenings 
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of  which  ye  spake,  he  wadna  ken  what  to  do  wi*  himser.  Bat 
there,  that's  just  the  way  he  taks  his  divairsion,  and  I  doot  not 
he  thinks  me  as  big  a  fool  for  peeping  into  books  as  I  think  him 
for  drinking  spirits.  But  if  it  wasna  for  divairsity  o'  tastes  and 
opeenions,  this  world  would  be  but  a  solemn  place.' 

^  Well,  I  see  you  are  a  philosopher,  though  I  don't  see  yet 
how  you  have  managed  it.  You  have,  at  any  rate,  given  me 
some  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  dwellers  in  a  Highland  glen. 
They  may  be  cultivated,  even  if  the  country  is  not !  .  •  .  Ah, 
there  is  the  bell ;  good-night  to  you.  I  hope  you'll  enable  my 
father  to  kill  a  stag  to-morrow.'  And  with  a  rustle  of  dainty 
draperies  she  was  gone. 

Erskine  raised  his  cap  to  her,  and  stood  lingering  a  few 
seconds  after  the  graceful  damsel  had  bidden  him  good-night 
and  gone  back  to  the  lodge  with  her  brothers.  In  the  flood  of 
evening  light  that  had  given  full  effect  to  her  grace  of  form  and 
stateliness,  she  had  looked  really  beautiful,  and,  animated  by 
surprise,  those  lustrous  eyes  had  gleamed  again. 

The  young  man,  thus  deserted,  gave  a  shiver,  and  instinctively 
buttoned  up  his  coat.  The  warmth  and  loveliness  of  that  summer 
evening  seemed  all  to  have  gone  with  the  beauty's  departure, 
and  with  the  swift,  unconscious  recollection  that  there  are  such 
things  as  frosty  nights  in  August  which  can  nip  and  blacken  the 
potato-*  shaws '  in  the  fields  by  the  river,  he,  too,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  started  on  the  way  homewards.  He  felt  rather  lonely 
and  dissatisfied  now,  and  once  or  twice,  as  he  crossed  the  moor 
towards  the  Blacks'  farm,  he  glanced  back  at  the  lights,  now 
beginning  to  twinkle  cheerfully  in  the  lodge  windows,  half-wish- 
ing he  was  about  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening  with  its  kindly 
inmates,  half-resenting  the  fact  that  they  had  not  detected  his 
birth  and  breeding  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*WHAT  SHALL  HE  HAVE  THAT  KILLED  THE   DEER?' 

A  FE^v  hours  later  Mr.  Soberts  was  being  led  cautiously  down  a 
rocky  hill-face  by  Walter,  who  had  spied  a  herd  of  nine  stags 
feeding  quietly  in  an  exposed  glen,  known  as  Corrie-beagh.  The 
innocent  joy  of  the  *  wholesaler '  in  at  last  catching  them  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope  was  a  thing  to  remember,  and  the  radiant 
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smile  with  whicli  the  words  *  Hey,  lad,  why,  bless  my  soul  I  I  Ve 
got  them  now  I '  were  uttered,  amply  repaid  the  stalker  for  the 
twenty  minutes  fruitlessly  expended  in  endeavouring  to  adjust  the 
glass  for  the  awkward  novice. '  *  But  how  on  earth  you  can  go  on 
patiently  angling  for  trout  no  bigger  than  sticklebacks  when 
once  you  have  stalked  these  fine  beasts,  I  cannot  imagine/ 

*  Aweel,  sir,  I  like  dearly  to  see  a  heavy  stag  tumbled  up, 
there's  no  denying.  And  we'll  be  after  them  at  once  before  they 
move  out  of  that  corrie.  We  go  round  the  back  of  that  big  hill 
beyond  Corrie-beagh  till  we  are  above  the  deer,  and  then  we 
can  come  in  upon  them  finely  down  a  bum  course  that  is  there. 
If  they  do  not  shift  in  the  next  two  hours,  I  can  put  you  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  biggest  deer.' 

And  oflF  they  went.  Erskine  took  his  party  along  at  an  easy 
pace,  for  he  knew  better  than  bring  a  man  up  to  deer  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  And  now  this  morning  he  had  pleasant 
reflections  to  fill  up  the  time.  When  Hester  had  come  out  to  see 
her  father  start,  she  had  greeted  the  young  man  with  an  inquiring 
glance  and  a  furtive  smile,  and  a  dainty  nod  of  her  shapely  head 
that  had  been  uncommonly  like  a  bow.  He  fully  recognised  in 
her  quizzical  looks  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  doubt 
and  half-embarrassment.  Shy  questioning  glances  may  seem  but 
slight  refreshment  for  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  climbing,  but 
all  through  the  morning  Erskine's  thoughts  lingered  on  the 
meaning  of  that  unconscious  smile,  and  any  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Roberts  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  out  of  a  pleasant  day 
dream. 

But  he  made  no  mistakes,  and  his  keen,  practised  eyes  were 
turned  vigilantly  upon  an  outer  world.  As  they  crept  cautiously 
over  the  skyline  down  into  Corrie-beagh,  he  saw  at  once  the  deer 
were  not  where  they  had  last  glassed  them,  and,  raising  his  head, 
he  soon  detected  them  moving  oflF  at  a  rapid  trot  below  them,  as 
if  recently  startled  by  some  unwonted  apparition  in  the  forest. 

*  What's  up  noo,  I  wonder.  Just  look  at  the  deer  gaeing 
helter-skelter  over  that  green  moss.  We've  had  nought  to  do 
wi'  the  moving  of  them,  that's  certain.  Keep  down  a  bittie  till 
we  see  what  they'll  tak  into  their  heads  next.  They're  a  couple 
of  miles  frae  Strathaven  yet,  but  they  shouldn't  be  so  unsettled 
like  in  August.' 

Even  as  he  was  speaking,  he  had  the  glass  out  to  see  what 
cause  for  alarm  there  might  be  in  the  glen,  but  for  a  while  made 
out  nothing.     In  a  few  minutes,  however,  an  indignant  and 
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expressive  grant  broke  the  silence,  and  showed  there  was  some 
new  feature  in  the  landscape. 

^I  hae  gotten  a  glimpse  noo  of  a  laddie  coming  beyond  that 
clump  of  birch-trees  in  the  bum  that  should  know  better  than 
spoil  our  sport  in  this  way.  But  though  I  canna  mak  him  oot 
richtly  for  the  distance,  I'm  thinking  it's  just  a  puir  daft  body, 
one  Bobbie  Maclagan — half-witted  belike  you  wad  ca'  him  in 
England.  He  is  sort  of  privileged  here,  and  goes  plucking 
blaeberries  and  such  like  for  the  gentry.  But  for  a'  that  he 
knaws  weel  enough  he  isna  wanted  up  here  on  the  forest  the  day. 
Though  he's  fully  twa  miles  doun,  I  shall  have  to  go  and  stop  him 
there,  for  he's  heading  straight  after  the  deer.' 

And  divesting  himself  of  his  glass,  which  he  left  with  Mr. 
Boberts,  Erskine  made  off  at  full  speed  down  hill  for  the  uncon- 
scious Bobbie.  He  could  not  resist  hiding  behind  a  rowan-tree  as 
he  came  within  hail,  but  Bob's  terror  on  hearing  mysterious 
squeals  and  groans  proceeding  finom  the  bushes  was  so  abject  that 
Walter  instantly  relieved  his  mind  by  stepping  forth,  and  turned 
him  back  in  kindly  fashion  enough.  <  But,  Bobbie,  my  lad,  just 
you  be  content  to  bide  in  the  low  ground.  There's  blaeberries 
eneugh  for  ye  there  without  wandering  into  the  deer  corries.' 

He  was  back  with  the  sportsman  in  a  drenched  condition. 
'  Ah,  Mr.  Boberts,  ye  have  had  the  best  of  it  on  this  hot  day, 
sitting  here  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  tops,  while  I've  been 
climbing  back  from  puir  Bobbie  yonder.  But  he'll  not  trouble  us 
farther,  and  ye've  no  need  to  tell  me  where  the  deer  are  gone  to, 
for  I  caught  sight  of  them  as  I  came  in  over  the  skyline.  Yon 
eight-pointer  at  the  head  of  them  all,  just  below  a  grey  stone 
there,  is  the  beast  you  shall  fire  at.  If  he'll  stay  where  he  is  now 
we  shall  get  at  him  nicely.' 

The  rifle  was  loaded  with  due  solemnity,  and  replaced  loosely 
in  its  case ;  and  as  Walter  knew  his  bearings  too  well  on  that  part 
of  the  ground  to  be  confused  and  tentative  in  his  method  of 
approach,  he  was  soon  leading  the  excited  Mr.  Boberts  craftily 
down  the  slope  right  on  to  the  deer.  It  was  an  easy  approach, 
and  nothing  but  the  tips  of  the  eight-pointer's  horns,  who  lay 
highest  and  nearest,  were  visible.  With  these  cheering  land- 
marks, Walter  led  on  confidently,  though  slowly,  in  deference  to 
his  follower. 

*  This  is  too  exciting  for  anything,' murmured  the  half-frenzied 
sportsman,  when  they  stopped  at  last,  safe  behind  a  granite 
boulder,  only  eighty  yards  away  from  that  pair  of  horns. 
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*  'Deed,  ay,  sir — "  a  joy  that  is  almost  pain," '  muttered  the 
sympathetic  keeper,  whose  quotation  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
extreme  emotion  of  those  last  few  moments.  *  It's  an  alarming 
thing  is  one's  first  stalk.  But  keep  your  courage  up,  and  aim 
low  when  he  does  rise.  One's  awful  apt  to  shoot  over  the 
brutes.' 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  tips  of  the  horns  rose  upwards, 
for  the  big  stag  regained  his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  was  in 
full  view,  broadside  on. 

*  Tak  him  noo,'  murmured  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Roberts  obediently 
gripped  the  rifle.  The  stag  deserves  a  medal  for  his  steadiness 
under  fire. 

There  is  an  awful  moment  for  Erskine,  as  he  feels  rather  than 
sees  the  sportsman's  finger  is  tightening  on  the  trigger.  Is  he 
remembering  the  injunction  to  aim  low,  or  is  he  taking  a  compre- 
hensive shot,  regardless  of  the  rifle-sights?  As  the  roar  of  the 
^  Express '  rings  out  on  the  startled  air,  the  big  stag  rears 
violently  upwards,  bat  it  is  plain  he  is  suffering  from  nervous 
derangement,  not  from  a  death-wound.  He  shakes  his  antlered 
head  and  turns  downhill,  and  before  the  agitated  Erskine  can  well 
ejaculate,  *  You're  over  him.  Let  fly  at  him  again,  or  he'll  be  out 
o'  sight,'  the  second  trigger  falls,  like  a  snapshot  at  a  woodcock. 

But  though  the  sulphurous  smoke  pours  backward  into  the 
sportsman's  baffled  eyes,  and  for  the  moment  blinds  him,  the  wild 
yell  of  triumph  that  comes  from  his  attendant  marks  the  keen 
appreciation  with  which  the  stalker  has  seen  the  first  stag  of  the 
season  roll  over  and  die.  For  Mr.  Roberts  had  indeed  *  fluked ' 
most  successfully.  Just  as  the  stag  was  passing  out  of  the  view, 
the  second  bullet  flying  high  had  dropped  in  the  neck  and  rolled 
the  heavy  deer  over  and  over  like  a  rabbit.  And  there  they 
found  him  stone  dead  in  the  purple  heather,  as  they  hurriedly 
made  their  way  down.  But  it  was  luck  rather  than  skill  and  pre- 
meditation to  which  that  stag  fell  a  victim. 

Erskine  was  far  too  crafty  to  detract  from  so  successful  a  per- 
formance. *  'Deed  and  ye  did  it  fine  that  time.  Seeing  you  had 
no  time  to  spare,  you  couldna  have  taken  your  beast  in  a  better 
place.' 

And  Mr.  Roberts,  still  pleasantly  confused  by  the  agitation  of 
the  stalk  and  its  hurried  finale^  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  and,  while  Erskine  drew  out  his  knife,  he  was  already 
meditating  the  words  in  which  he  would  narrate  his  own  coolness 
and  judgment  to  a  sympathetic  and  admiring  audience  at  home. 
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'All's  well  that  ends  well/  he  called  out  to  the  keeper,  who 
was  now  engaged  in  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  Peter  and 
the  pony  in  the  low  ground  by  waving  handkerchiefs  and  blowing 
a  dog-whistle.  'But  are  you  often  disturbed  by  trespassers  in 
the  forest,  as  we  were  this  morning  ? ' 

'Aweel,  sir,  not  often,  but  I  have  known  it  before.  It's 
generally  tourists.  If  they  do  it  wi'out  acquenting  the  stalker, 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  themselves,  for  we  should  not  be 
for  giving  them  a  harsh  answer,  if  they  would  only  tak  the  lead 
from  us  and  wait  on  our  movements.  But  they  think  we're 
apt  to  be  down  on  them,  you  see,  and  nothing  will  please  them 
but  what  theyll  be  off  at  daybreak  all  over  the  hill  before  the 
sportsmen  come  out,  thinking,  foolish  bodies,  that  we'll  never 
detect  it.  No,  they  never  think  of  the  deer  running  aboot,  the 
tourists  don't,  and  they  know  little  o'  the  power  o'  our  glasses.' 

With  some  indignant  grunts,  inaudible  anathemas,  probably 
against  ^tourist  bodies  'in  general,  Erskine  now  proceeded,  amid 
the  usual  strong  language  as  the  pony  backs  and  plunges,  to  get 
the  dead  stag  on  to  the  pony's  back,  and  prepare  for  the  homeward 
torn. 

*  Peter,  lad,'  said  he  on  the  way,  *  the  Prince  o'  Wales  at 
Abergeldie  and  my  Lord  Fife  at  Mar  Lodge  are  much  given  to 
having  a  torchlight  dance  when  the  deer  have  been  killed.  I'm 
thinking  I'm  not  above  taking  so  good  a  lesson  from  my  betters 
in  Aberdeenshire.  So  we'll  e'en  get  the  lasses  out  of  the  Lodge  at 
night,  when  we've  strung  up  the  eight-pointer,  and  we'll  dance 
**  foursome  "  reels  around  him.  You've  got  a  dry  pine  faggot  or 
two  in  the  venison  larder  to  light  up  with,  and  you'll  just  bring 
your  pipes  with  you.  That  carpenter  chap  Donald  has  a  neat 
step.' 

So  the  ball-room  festivities  were  soon  planned  out. 

As  they  came  down  to  the  lodge,  Walter  proudly  led  the  pony 
with  the  deer  strapped  on  its  back  to  the  front  door,  and  Peter, 
whose  bagpipes  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  handy,  conveyed  to  the 
awe-struck  hearers  indoors  the  first  intimation  of  the  triumphal 
return  by  striking  up  *  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose,'  which 
seemed  hardly  appropriate,  but  was  the  one  air  which  he  was 
surest  of. 

The  ladies  rushed  to  the  door.  Mr.  Roberts,  flushed  with 
success  and  the  warm  weather,  received  a  domestic  ovation  with 
most  beaming  smiles,  yet  with  a  fine  air  of  manly  indifference,  as 
who  should  say — 
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It  is  not  often  that  I  do  these  things, 
j^ut  when  I  do,  I  do  them  handsomely* 

The  details  will  be  kept  to  have  their  due  eflFect  over  the  after- 
dinner  claret. 

The  prospect  of  a  torchlight  dance  was  hailed  with  acclaim, 
and  gathering  darkness  found  the  Lowland  party  all  assembled  ia 
the  airy  wooden  shed  which  did  duty  as  a  venison  larder.  The  big 
stag  was  now  suspended  from  the  topmost  rafters  ;  still  beautiful 
in  death,  and  shapely  in  his  red-brown  coat,  he  added  the  appro- 
priate sporting  touch  to  the  character  of  the  revels.  Two  or  three 
pine  knots  had  already  been  lit,  and  threw  a  weird  and  fitful  glare 
into  the  comers  of  the  impromptu  ballroom,  while  Peter  was 
again  essaying  his  skill  on  the  pipes  by  '  something  that  faintly 
resembled  an  air '  in  the  shape  of  a  reel. 

Erskine,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  escorted  the  ladies  with 
much  outward  solemnity  and  ill-concealed  amusement  to  a  bench 
at  one  end,  and,  seeing  that  the  fair  Hester  was  little  likely  to 
join  the  dance  without  encouragement,  he  at  once  started  off  with 
the  two  comely  lasses  from  the  kitchen  and  ^  the  carpenter  chap.' 

Whence  once  the  wild  unearthly  skreel  from  the  bagpipes  was 
in  full  blast,  Walter  danced  like  one  inspired.  The  flicker  of  his 
rapid  feet  was  as  lightsome  as  if  he  had  never  been  on  the  hill 
that  day,  and  the  full  rude  revelry  of  the  national  dance  formd  in 
him  a  fine  exponent.  Those  rustic  maidens,  too,  Jeannie  Morison 
and  Annie  Gruar,  proud  to  be  dancing  with  so  aristocratic  a 
cavalier,  and  anxious  to  show  off  before  the  gentry,  were  in  no  way 
behindhand  or  lagging  in  their  movements;  while  the  adroit 
coolness  with  which  Donald,  the  carpenter,  took  his  steps  was  a 
sight  to  see.  The  winner  of  many  prizes  at  local  *  gatherings,' 
he  exhibited  a  professional  command  of  the  movements,  and  his 
finished,  quiet  style  was  an  admirable  foil  to  the  vivacious  and 
impassioned  abandon  of  the  now  exalted  stalker. 

Hester  looked  on,  pleased  with  the  rapidly  moving  merry 
figures  lighted  up  by  the  flaring  torches  under  the  black  rafters, 
and  caught  something  of  the  wUd  spirit  that  animated  the  per- 
formers. And  when  the  last  melancholy  cadence  of  the  pipes  died 
away  in  a  long-drawn-out  expiring  groan,  and  Walter  came  grace- 
fully up,  and,  with  real  deference,  begged  her  to  dance  the  next 
reel  with  them,  she  hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  her  place  with 
the  others.  Peter  renewed  his  efforts,  the  dancers  seemed  to 
redouble  theirs,  and  Hester  soon  found  herself  not  far  behind 
the  rest  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  lively  measure. 
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'  There  noo,  Miss  Soberts,'  as  he  handed  her  back  flushed  and 
smiling,  <  there's  nothing  like  reel  dancing  after  all,  especially 
when  one  has  so  fair  a  partner.' 

Hester  was  qnite  young  enough  to  be  mischievous,  and  this 
speech  from  the  keeper  was  a  little  too  much.  *  Ah,'  she  said, 
as  if  absently,  ^  do  you  like  it  better  than  a  good  waltz,  for 
instance? ' 

Bat  Walter,  oflF  his  guard  and  tripping  before,  now  recovered 
himself  for  the  present.  *It's  but  little  waltzing  that  a  poor 
stalker  lad  like  me  can  ever  get.  Miss  Roberts.  But  I  dearly  love  a 
reel,  now  and  again.  Donald  shall  show  us  a  Highland  fling  noo. 
He  is  a  pretty  dancer,  and  nervousness  is  no  weakness  of  his.' 

Donald  was  only  too  proud  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  a  'pas  aeul 
and  with  that  the  dancing  ended,  for  it  was  growing  late,  and 
next  day  was  the  *  Twelfth.' 

But  Hester,  foiled  as  she  had  been  in  her  mischievous  desire 
to  throw  the  handsome  keeper  off  his  guard,  could  not  help 
recurring  to  the  sentiment,  *  especially  with  so  fair  a  partner,' 

Did  Highland  stalkers  all  talk  like  this  to  the  rustic  Amaryllis, 
and  were  Jeannie  Morison  and  Annie  Gruar  the  happy  reci- 
pients of  such  high-flown  compliments  from  the  Glen  Brayne 
Corydons  ? 

Truly  a  remarkable  and  not  altogether  unpleasing  young  man, 
with  a  curious  look  of  refinement  for  one  of  the  horny-handed 
sons  of  toil. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  HIGHLAND  SABBATH* 


The  days  passed  swiftly  onwards  to  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
Sunday  morning  broke  in  cloudless  splendour,  and  the  nearer  air 
flickered  and  trembled  with  the  intense  heat.  Not  a  breath  was 
stirring.  It  was  a  day  when  the  leap  of  a  trout  in  the  Glen 
Brayne  pools,  or  the  uneasy  cry  of  a  disturbed  curlew,  startled, 
the  hearer,  for  all  around  was  so  still.  Poor  Charlie,  the  stalker, 
more  profane  of  yore  than  now  when  his  leg  was  broken,  had 
given  it  as  an  axiom :  *  If  there  is  one  fine  day  in  the  week,  it's 
just  the  Sawbath  that  will  snap  it  up.' 

But  despite  the  heat  the  usual  gathering  was  at  the  kirk  for 
the  noonday  service,  their  numbers  reinforced  by  the  shooting 
tenants  within  reach.     The  Eoberts  faction  came  up  in  a  neat 
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waggonette  just  as  the  Strathaven  laird,  Mr.  Skene,  drove  to  the 
gateway  in  his  less  fashionably  built  dog-cart. 

Erskine's  faithful  collie  followed  him  into  kirk,  as  one  well 
accustomed,  and  lay  down  under  the  pew.  Poor  Hamish,  he  was 
always  a  religious  dog,  and  in  England  the  first  to  move  at  the 
call  to  evening  prayers !  What  thoughts  passed  through  the  old 
dog's  brain  on  such  occasions  it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire.  But  as  the  highest  religious  effort  of  which  the  Red 
Indian  is  said  to  be  capable  is  to  sit  on  a  fine  evening  at  the 
entrance  of  his  wigwam,  smoking  the  well-coloured  every-day 
calumet  in  peace,  lost  in  day-di-eams  the  while  of  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  that  shall  greet  him  after  death,  so  perhaps  we 
may  indulge  in  the  conceit  that  the  collie's  creed  partakes  of 
theirs.  Very  quiet  he  lies,  with  his  moist  black  nose  athwart 
his  paws,  and  his  brown  eyes  closed,  but  his  thoughts,  maybe, 
are  far  away  among  the  rabbit  burrows  on  the  moorland,  whither 
his  youthful  fancy  earliest  learnt  to  stray. 

The  Scottish  form  of  worship,  though  a  novelty  to  some  of  its 
hearers,  had  lost  this  attraction  for  the  stalker,  and  his  thoughts 
played  sad  vagaries  through  the  service.  Small  heed  did  he  pay 
to  the  kindling  voice,  impressive  presence,  and  orthodox  monition 
of  the  worthy  MacBride,  for  in  front  of  him,  looking  prettier  than 
ever,  sat  the  fair  girl  who  had  already  put  into  his  head  new 
and  pleasant  dreams,  sweet  thoughts  of  a  dim  possibility  as  yet 
blushingly  inchoate.  He  followed  her  every  movement,  every 
quiver  of  her  bonnet,  and  for  him  the  sermon  was  as  though  it 
had  never  been. 

Bnt  afterwards,  outside  the  kirk,  he  was  more  in  his  element. 
Pleasant  nods,  respectful  bows,  and  cordial  handshakings  with  the 
small  lairds  and  sheep-farmers,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Nor  had 
the  very  pretty  daughter  of  Peter  the  ghillie  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  warmth  in  his  welcome. 

Mr.  Skene,  who  had  followed  the  elaborate  phraseology  and 
tedious  inference  of  Mr.  MacBride  with  rapt  attention,  gripped 
Walter  by  both  hands :  *  Young  man,  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  back 
amongst  us,  though  you  are  bewildering  us  by  playing  the  keeper 
and  such-like  games.  We  could  have  done  with  your  sister 
Patience  in  the  Glen  once  more,  but  it's  the  way  o'  this  world 
that  ye  canna  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  Which  brings  me  to 
the  preaching — eh,  mon,  it  was  grand.' 

*  Did  ye  obsairve  the  awfu'  cautious  spirit  in  which  the 
meenister  handled  his  deductions  ?     I  misdoot  me  sairly  of  his 
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premisses — ^I  bae  a  word  to  crack  wi'  him  aboot  tbem,  but  I  will 
say  this  for  the  mon :  if  ye  need  a  body  to  tackle  a  metapheesical 
subject  wi*  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  for  the  space  of  two  hours, 
gaining  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  till  he  arrives  at  one  grand 
generalisation,  ye  maun  e'en  tak  MacBride,  else  ye'll  likely  gang 
further  and  &re  worse.' 

*  Oo  ay,  he's  a  grand  mon,  MacBride,'  began  Walter  diplo*- 
matically,  somewhat  confused  by  the  thought  that  he  had  not 
heeded  one  word  either  of  premisses  or  conclusion,  and  con- 
strained, too,  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  Scotch  by  reason  of 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  Roberts  party.  ^  It  is  in  the  aib- 
stract,  in  the  domains  of  pure  reason,  ye  ken,  that  MacBride  is 
so  far  above  ither  theologians.  For  if  his  discoorse  be  aboot 
the  practical,  I'm  thinking  he  doesna  ken  varra  weel  from  pair- 
sonal  obsairvation  what  he  is  talking  aboot,  for  he  is  sair  given 
to  the  reading  of  books,  and  not  owermuch  to  the  reading  of  men. 
But  come  (feeling  he  would  soon  desperately  commit  himself  at 
this  rate),  Mr.  Skene,  let  me  mak  you  acquent  wi'  your  neighbours 
from  Glen  Brayne  Lodge.  My  lady,  this  is  Mr.  Skene  here  of 
Strathaven.' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Skene,  who  eyed  Southrons  in  general  with 
mistrust,  but  was  never  above  smiling  upon  a  young  and  graceful 
girl,  raised  his  cap  with  great  complacency,  to  which  she  replied 
with  the  most  becoming  inclination  of  her  Sunday  bonnet.  And 
though  Walter  longed  desperately  to  talk  to  her  too^  and  cut  out 
Skene,  who  began  discoursing  at  once^sagely  about  the  weather 
and  the  crops,  he  feared  floundering  in  fresh  theological  quag- 
mires, and,  glad  of  this  intellectual  reprieve,  made  his  escape 
bodily,  leaving  the  others  to  develop  their  acquaintance. 

*  That's  a  smart  young  fellow,'  said  the  Lowlander,  *  he  is  as 
keen  at  a  trouting  or  rabbiting  expedition  with  the  boys  as  at 
drcmnventing  a  herd  of  deer.' 

*  Yes,'  added  Hester,  *  he  really  is  kind  to  my  small  brothers. 
They  are  quite  devoted  to  him.  He  is  very  shrewd  and  well  read 
too.     Do  you  know  anything  of  his  former  history  ? ' 

*  Aweel,'  began  the  laird,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  for  he  was  in  the  secret,  ^  he  does  fancy  himself  a  bit  above 
the  other  stalkers  and  shepherds  in  the  glen.  And  Mr.  Tomline 
thinks  a  deal  of  him  for  some  reason  or  other.  But  maybe  I'm 
saying  overmuch  aboot  him,  for,  as  you  say,  he's  never  above  his 
work.  I've  seen  him  fighting  on  wi'  a  frightened  deer  pony  when 
other  men  would  just  have  given  it  up  and  left  the  stag  lying  out 
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on  the  moor  all  niglit.  But  when  once  he  gets  his  blood  up  and 
means  business,  Walter  Erskine  is  not  the  mon  to  give  in.  And 
now  you  ask  me  aboot  his  parentage  and  a'  that.  I  canna 
rightly  tell  ye.  Ye  maun  e'en  inquire  it  of  himsel.  But  I'm 
thinking — (here  a  more  pronounced  smile  came  over  the  laird's 
face) — if  one  could  get  at  the  rights  of  it,  he  isna  just  exactly 
what  he  pretends  to  be.  *But  there,  it's  none  of  my  business,  that 
I  can  see,  and  if  he  will  na  tell  ye,  there's  none  other  that  can. 
So  good-day  to  you,  and  good  sport  in  Glen  Brayne.' 

And  so  the  worthy  Scotchman  passed  on  down  the  road,  still 
dwelling  with  inward  pleasure  on  some  of  the  drier  portions 
of  doctrine  recently  enunciated  by  the  eloquent  and  profound 
MacBride.  But  as  the  Soberts'  party  turned  off  and  made  across 
the  stone  bridge  to  their  own  side  of  the  river  Brayne,  Hester 
broke  in  upon  her  fiither's  own  reverie  with,  *  You  may  rely  upon 
it,  your  stalker  is  a  gentleman.' 

Vexed  that  his  daughter  should  have  put  into  forcible  and 
unambiguous  words  what  he  personally  did  not  like  to  be  too 
positive  about,  he  answered  with  parental  dignity, — 

*  My  dear,  don't  be  absurd.  Erskine  may  be  pretty  well  educated, 
I  don't  say  he  isn't ;  but  that  doesn't  make  him  a  gentleman,  in 
your  sense  of  the  word.  I  don't  like  these  hasty  remarks :  at  your 
age  you  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  your  impressions.  And  you 
will  find,  Hester,  as  you  grow  older,  and  consequently  wiser,  that 
appearances  are  deceitful.' 

*  There,  my  dear  fathgr,'  said  the  naughty  girl,  *  I  go  with 
you  entirely.  Appearances  are  deceitful  in  this  very  case.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  what  he  pretends  to  be,  and  what  he  is,  are  two 
entirely  diflferent  personages.' 

*  I  could  wish,  though,  that  you  wouldn't  say  rash  things  like 
that.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  go  upon.  Mr.  Tomline 
wrote  of  him  as  an  ordinary  keeper,  not  a  prince  in  disguise.  Let 
us  cease  from  fairy  tales  and  keep  to  common  sense.' 

*  Well,  never  mind.  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  but  wait  and 
see.  Of  course,  I  don't  expect  a  man  to  notice  small  details 
either,  but  his  shooting  suits  are  wondrously  well  made..  They 
are  so  like  George's,  that  they  might  have  come  from  Standen's 
too.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will  hang  his  coat  up  on  the  pegs  in 
the  passage  out  of  the  gun-room,  and  then  I  shall  get  a  chance  of 
inspecting  the  lining.' 

*  Good  gracious,  Hester  1 '  said  her  prim,  well-conducted  father, 
now  seriously  alarmed ;  *  let  me  beg  of  you  to^do  nothing  of  the 
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kind.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  uttering  Euch  ridiculous  ideas, 
without  adding  to  them  injudicious  conduct.' 

^  Never  you  mind,  Hester/  put  in  the  schoolboy  Jimmy, 
patronisingly.  '  *  Mr.  Erskine  is  a  brick.  You  should  see  him 
work  for  us  out  ferreting.  He  thinks  nothing  of  digging  a 
tunnel  a  hundred  yards  long  to  get  at  a  ferret  that  don't  want 
to  come  out.' 

*  Jimmy's  no  better  than  Hester,'  said  George,  the  Oxonian 
Bon.  'He  always  calls  the  keeper  ^^Mr."  Erskine,  as  if  his 
gentility  was  too  overpowering  for  his  youthful  mind.  For  my 
part,  I  find  him  too  reserved  and  stand-off,  which  in  a  man  of 
his  position  is  hardly  called  for.  But  I  allow  he  is  quite  ready 
to  work  like  a  slave.' 

While  he  was  being  thus  freely  discussed,  Walter  had  betaken 
himself,  rather  lonely  and  dissatisfied,  to  the  moorland.  He  had 
meant  to  walk  down  to  the  Tomlines  for  the  Sunday,  but  now 
that  the  day  had  come  it  suggested  sunstroke  rather  than  invited 
pedestrianism.  It  would  be  a  twenty-mile  walk,  and  for  once  he 
was  honestly  tired. 

He  had  altogether  forgotten  in  taking  up  his  present  duties 
that,  while  the  shooting-party  might  divide  their  forces,  going 
out  in  turn,  there  was  but  one  keeper  to  accompany  them  all. 

So  there  had  been  scant  respite.  Perhaps  the  hardest  ex- 
perience of  all  had  been  on  what  Mr.  Roberts  complacently 
termed  '  an  off-day,'  endeavouring  to  '  give  satisfaction '  out 
ferreting  to  that  pair  of  bloodthirsty  schoolboys.  They  had 
evinced  such  ingenuous  and  outspoken  dismay  whenever  a  ferret 
stuck  in  the  hole  and  refused  to  achieve  the  object  of  its  existence 
by  bolting  rabbits,  that  a  deep  pity  had  seized  him  and  compelled 
him  to  seize  a  spade  and  dig  under  a  burning  sun  like  one  pos- 
sessed, till  the  recusant  animal  had  been  unearthed  and  torn 
rudely  from  its  cool  shelter.  But  he  did  wish  that  day  that  he 
had  been  a  ferret,  and  not  a  ferret's  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  undeniably  been  ^  moments.' 
He  bad  seen  and  admired  Hester  Boberts  once  or  twice  every  day, 
had  seen,  too,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  arousing  her  interest  in 
him.  For  though  his  eye  had  rested  on  her  only  for  a  week,  and 
though  in  that  extended  period  he  had  but  once  been  favoured 
witb  anything  like  a  sustained  conversation,  yet  now  this  warm- 
hearted and  impulsive  young  man,  who  only  three  weeks  ago  had 
felt  the  world  for  him  henceforth  was  irretrievably  hollow,  was 
already  indulg[ing  in  rosy-coloured  dreams  about  this  charming 
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and  loveable  maid,  and  flattering  himself  that  it  was  a  good 
honest  old-fashioned  case  of  loye  at  first  sight.  Little  did  he 
think  nowadays  of  Miss  Dorothy  Townshend  and  her  favourite 
ballad  on  summer  evenings : — 

How  could  you  leave  me, 

How  e'er  deceive  me, 

How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so  % 

True,  she  had  sung  it  with  pretty  blushes  and  shy  meaning 
glances,  but  with  a  face  quite  unclouded  with  despair.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  much  to  blame.  And  now  it  was  Hester,  Hester,  and 
nothing  but  Hester  for  him.  He  hoped  she  wouldn't  be  angry 
when  the  deception  was  no  longer  kept  up.  He  could  very  well 
picture  to  himself  those  grand  grey  eyes  flashing  out  indignant 
and  scomfiil  gleams,  though  so  &r  he  had  only  seen  a  winsome 
and  mischievous  smile  in  them.  But  surely  if  it  were  once 
pointed  out  to  her  that  but  for  this  same  innocent  deception  they 
would  never  have  met,  she  would  forgive  and  let  those  limpid 
orbs  rest  pleasantly  on  him  again. 

And  as  he  lay  there  full-length  in  the  fragrant  heather,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rowan  and  two  or  three  miniature  birch-treep, 
through  whose  light  foliage  the  wind  blew  cool,  the  sound  of  the 
*  Wedding  March,'  played  by  some  fairy  band,  was  in  his  ears, 

E.  Lennox  Peel. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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ran  age  bo  vexed  by  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  so  expert 
in  the  Historic  Method,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  writes 
a  History  of  Property,  and  examines  the  remedies  proposed 
or  attempted  in  the  past.  Plenty  of  schemes  for  dividing 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  among  the  poor,  plenty  of  theories  of 
'  ransom,'  of  ^  expropriation,'  and  the  like,  are  now  discassed  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  But  few  persons  appear  to 
remember  that  of  Aristotle :  ^  in  the  remote  ages  gone  by,  it  is 
probable  that  all  these  expedients  have  been  tried,  not  once,  but 
many  times.'  In  the  experience  of  the  race  the  question  of 
Property  and  Poverty  has  constantly  recurred,  of  course  under 
constantly  varying  social  conditions.  What  remedies  have  been 
sought  out  by  human  ingenuity  ?  Why,  nearly  all  conceivable 
remedies,  including  three  acres,  with  or  without  a  cow.  Gia 
anadasmoSf  the  repartition  of  landed  property,  was  a  favourite 
party  cry  in  ancient  Greece,  and  we  all  know  how  those  advanced 
Liberals,  the  Gracchi,  fared  and  failed  in  Rome.  If  it  were 
trae  that 

old  experience  might  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain, 

the  ^  old  experience '  of  Aristotle  should  be  ^  something  like.' 
Probably  the  Greek  of  many  Members  of  Parliament,  and  of 
Comrades  Quelch  and  Hyndman,  is  a  little  rusty;  but  they 
might,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  see  what  the  ancient  anti- 
communist  had  to  say  for  himself,  and  against  Comrade  Plato, 
in  the  Master  of  Balliol's  version  of  the  Politics.  As  for  Com- 
munism, the  Master  (Aristotle,  not  Mr.  Jowett)  says  frankly  that 
it  is  opposed  to  human  nature  ;  in  fact,  ^impossible,  and  not  to  be 
done.'  *The  remedy  for  such  evils  is  not  so  much  to  equalise 
property  as  to  train  the  nobler  natures  not  to  desire  more,  and ' 
(which  is  more  feasible)  *  to  prevent  the  lower  from  getting  it  J 
Aristotle  perceived,  with  very  great  clearness,  that  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  property  must  be  backed  by  legislation  about  popula- 
tion. Now  it  is  obvious  to  every  student  of  the  subject,  that 
the  classes  which  most  desire  to  limit  property  are  most  active, 
where  population  is  concerned,  in  unlimited  addition.    Even  to 
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them,  therefore,  it  will  be  plain  that  drastic  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  ^  contrary  to  human  nature/  in  a  double  sense.  But 
argument  on  this  topic  is  of  little  avail. 

To  Comrade  Earl  Marx,  and  Comrade  Champion,  and  all  the 
Comrades,  one  may  say  what  Aristotle  said  to  Comrade  Plato,  *  Such 
legislation'  (for  equality  in  property)  *may  have  a  specious 
appearance  of  benevolence ;  men  readily  listen  to  it,  and  are 
easily  induced  to  believe  that  in  some  wonderful  manner  every- 
body will  become  everybody's  friend,  especially  when  someone  * 
(Comrade  Plato,  I  fear)  '  is  heard  denouncing  the  evils  now  exist- 
ing in  States  .  •  .  which  are  said  to  arise  out  of  the  possession 
of  private  property.  These  evils,  however,  are  due  to  a  very 
diflferent  cause — ^the  wickedness  of  human  nature.'  Or,  let  us 
say,  to  Human  Nature  without  the  wickedness.  Nor  can  the  ideal 
Republic,  the  industrial  New  Jerusalem  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  Mr.  Besant's  *  Children  of  Gibeon,'  come  down  firom  heaven  like 
a  bride,  till  Human  Nature  is  altered.  To  be  sure  the  starving 
Fuegians  are  all  equally  badly  off,  and  if  one  man  gets  a  blanket  the 
tribe  divides  it  into  equal  rags  on  the  spot,  and  on  First  Principles. 
But  then  that  communistic  condition  is  not  ideally  delightful, 
and  implies  equality  of  starvation.  To  such  a  state,  however,  a 
system  of  equal  and  common  property  would  necessarily  reduce 
the  boasted  Aryan  race,  and  thus  our  descendants  would  struggle 
out  of  it  into  civilisation  again,  and  so  on,  da  capo.  But 
probably  Human  Nature  will  be  too  strong  for  this  return  to 
Fuegian  economics.  ^  How  inmieasurably  greater,'  says  Aristotle, 
'  is  the  pleasure  when  a  man  feels  a  thing  to  be  his  own,  for  the 
love  of  Self  is  a  feeling  implanted  by  Nature,  and  not  given  in 
vain.' 

*♦* 

Yet  Aristotle,  as  the  Master  of  Balliol  shows,  is  not  the  mere 
brutal  economic  Philistine,  who  bluffly  remarks  that  equality 
is  impossible,  and  that  all  experiments  in  that  direction  must  be 
put  down  by  force.  He  *  deigns  to  think  about  the  miserable 
earnings  of  the  poor ;  he  sympathises  with  them  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  extortions  which  are  practised  on  them ;  he  is  aware 
how  much  harm  may  be  done  them  by  indiscriminate  charity  .  •  . 
he  would  give  them,  not  doles,  but  the  means  of  stocking  a  shop 
or  purchasing  a  small  farm.'  As  usual,  in  that  most  perplexing 
book  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  these  benevolent  maxims  are  not 
to  be  found  under  the  reference  given  by  the  translator.    But 
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most  of  them  will  be  discovered  in  the  translation  itself,  vol.  i. 
pp.  197,  198.  The  money  to  purchase  small  farms  and  shops  for 
the  poor  is  to  be  taken  from  *  the  public  revenue ' — that  is,  in 
England,  from  the  fiatepayer.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Ratepayer 
would  never  stand  this  for  a  moment.  However,  here  we  trench 
on  Mr.  Jesse  GoUings's  Bill,  and  as  that  is  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics,  it  seems  safe  to  admire  the  benevolent  but  per- 
fectly futile  remedies  of  Aristotle.  He  commends  the  happy 
device  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  ^sending  the  poor  into  their 
dependent  towns,  where  they  grow  rich.'  Pleasant  for  the  de- 
pendent towns!  The  favourite  plan  of  relieving  poverty,  in 
Aristotle's  own  time,  was  ^  to  get  property  confiscated  in  the  Law 
Courts,  in  order  to  please  the  people.'  An  excellent  practical 
plan  this ;  only,  when  you  have  confiscated  aU  the  property,  and 
drank  it,  what  next  ?  It  is  manifest  that  Aristotle  was  a  great 
deal  more  clever  at  criticising  the  social  theories  of  other  people 
than  at  inventing  reforms  of  his  own  which  will  hold  water. 

To  the  future  student  of  Property  and  Poverty  I  venture  to 
recommend  a  book  less  familiar  than  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
The  History  of  the  Chichimecs.  The  Chichimecs  were  not,  like 
the  Goqcigrues,  a  merely  chimerical  race,  and  their  records,  by 
IxtUlochitl,  himself  a  Chichimec  by  the  mother's  side,  contain  an 
account  of  Mexican  dealings  with  Poverty  and  Property  before 
the  invasion  of  Cortes.  As  to  the  Land  Question,  affairs  were 
managed  thus :  Each  town  and  each  village  had  its  own  territories, 
and  out  of  the  best  of  the  soil  was  measured  a  large  square  plot, 
the  exact  size  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  This  was  called 
Seignorial  land,  and  all  the  people  of  the  town  cultivated  it 
compulsorily.  There  were  other  demesne  lands,  a  kind  of  manor, 
the  actual  property  of  the  head  chief.  Each  quarter  of  the  village 
or  town  again  had  its  own  allotment,  out  of  the  produce  of  which 
the  inhabitants  lived,  being  attached,  ad  it  were,  to  the  soil,  and 
prevented  by  law  from  selling  their  lots.  Then  the  land  was,  as 
&r  as  property  went,  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  much  as  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  noblesse  in  Sussia,  while  the  population  paid  a 
kind  of  labour  rent  for  the  allotments  which  supported  themselves. 
Bat  in  spite  of  arrangements  which  left  the  common  people 
little  personal  liberty,  while  securing  to  them  an  interest  in  the 
land,  wars  and  other  troubles  ended  in  £Eimines,  and  the  king, 
Netzahualcoyotzin,  established  relief  works,  building  vast  palaces 
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The  poor  were  also  permitted  by  this  generous  prince  to  gather 
wood  for  fnel  in  the  royal  chase.  The  king  was  one  day  wan- 
dering with  a  single  attendant,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  when  he 
met  a  very  poor  boy,  with  a  few  wretched  bits  of  twigs  and 
branches.  *  Why  don't  you  go  into  the  forest  ? '  said  the  king  ; 
*  there  you  will  easily  gather  more  dry  wood  than  you  can  carry.' 
The  child  replied  that  to  gather  wood  in  the  royal  forests  was  a 
capital  oflFence — in  fact,  he  might  as  well  have  been  a  crofter  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mr.  Winans's  deer  forests.  *  Who  is  the  king  ?  ' 
said  Netzahualcoyotzin.  *  He  is  a  greedy  ruffian,'  replied  the 
child,  whom  the  king  caused  to  be  brought  before  him  next 
day,  with  his  parents.  He  then  loaded  them  with  present?, 
thanked  the  boy  for  his  engaging  frankness,  and  made  a  law 
permitting  dry  wood  to  be  collected  in  all  the  royal  hunting 
grounds.  Another  day  he  saw  a  member  of  the  proletariat  point 
to  his  palace,  and  heard  him  exclaim,  ^  The  man  who  owns  that 
house  has  all  he  wants,  while  we  are  dying  of  hunger.'  Next  day 
he  sent  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  assured  them  that  he  was  not  so 
happy  as  they  supposed,  and  gave  them  presents  enough  to  set 
them  up  in  business.  *  What  I  give  you  would  suffice  for  me,* 
said  Netzahualcoyotzin,  *  for  he  who  has  too  much  has  nothing  at 
all.'  The  king  also  haunted  the  markets  and  shops  of  the  poor, 
in  disguise,  and  bought  up  their  surplus  stock  of  perishable  goods 
at  double  its  value.  But  Mendicancy  was  a  capital  offence  in  the 
golden  days  of  good  Netzahualcoyotzin.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  monarch,  though  he  had  an  excellent  heart,  was  no  more 
successful  than  Aristotle  in  devising  any  practical  means  of 
coping  with  poverty.  His  experiments  seem  worth  mentioning, 
as  Ixtlilochitl  is  an  author  not  very  widely  read  by  students  of 
economical  questions. 

The  poor  are  not  the  only  failures ;  but  it  is  curious  to  con- 
trast with  their  silence  the  wails  of  a  fiEiilure  who  was  <  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.'  Such  a  failure  was  the  late  M.  Amiel, 
of  Geneva,  whose  *  Diary,'  in  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  most 
admirable  translation,  or  in  the  original  Swiss,  most  people  of 
letters  have  been  reading.  M.  Amiel  did  not  succeed  as  a  poet, 
nor,  to  any  dazzling  extent,  as  a  critic  even.  He  bewailed  and 
explained  himself  in  many  volumes  of  journal,  and  the  mournful 
echoes  of  his  regret  might  have  suggested  (though  it  seems  they 
did  not)  the  fpUowing  verses  on  failure  by  a  Person  of  Quality  i — 
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FAILURE. 

And  you  have  failed,  0  Poet  ?     Sad ! 

Yet  failures  are  the  commonplace. 
Boast  not,  as  if  you  only  had 

Secured  a  failure  in  the  race. 
We  see  them  thick  on  every  hand 

As  blackberries ;  but  you,  you  say. 
Because  your  nature  was  so  grand. 

Have  failed  in  a  peculiar  way. 

You  weep :  *  I  had  such  high  desires, 

My  soul  had  yearnings  truly  great. 
Than  broken  altars,  faded  fires, 

I  have  deserved  a  better  fate. 
And  others  gain  my  heart's  desire ; 

They  win  the  prize  I  vainly  crave. 
And  they  will  set  the  Thames  on  fire 

When  I  am  mouldering  in  my  grave.' 

What  matter,  yet?    The  years  of  blight 

The  fair  and  laughing  seasons  bring — 
And  if  we  flee  or  if  we  fight. 

It  is  a  very  little  thing. 
Small  anguish  have  yov,  undergone. 

Poor  fool,  to  write,  with  careful  art. 
Your  melancholy  verses  on. 

With  some,  to  fail,  would  break  the  heart ! 

Go,  look  into  a  dingy  street 

Of  Whitechapel,  the  town's  disgrace ; 
Mark  well  the  throng ;  you  will  not  meet 

One  happy  or  one  careless  face. 
Have  these  not  failed,  on  them  the  rain 

Strikes,  cheerless,  from  the  sky  of  grey  ; 
No  lurking  comfort  in  their  pain 

Of  subtle  self-esteem  have  they ! 

They  live  their  wasted  lives,  and  die. 

Nor  much  their  destiny  bewail. 
While  you  to  all  the  world  must  cry : 

*  Alas,  but  see  how  /  can  fail  I 
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Compassionate  my  fruitless  tears, 

Peruse  the  volumes  of  my  woes, 
The  burden  of  my  blighted  years, 

In  metre  some,  and  some  in  prose ! ' 

You  fail  ?    Then  take  it  at  the  worst — 

Shall  some  not  gloriously  succeed  ? 
Ah  !  waive  awhile  your  lot  accurst. 

To  triumph  in  a  noble  deed. 
Nay,  but  you  grudge  the  victory, 

Nor  heed,  how  the  hard  fight  prevailed. 
Through  Time's  exulting  harmony 

You  shriek :  *  Alas !  hut  I  have  failed ! ' 

M.  K. 

Though  all  my  sympathies  are  with  free  fishing,  especially 
free  trout  fishing,  in  the  Border  waters,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
anglers  of  that  district  were  in  a  fair  way  to  destroy  their  own 
sport.  The  greater  part  of  Tweed,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  Ail,  Teviot, 
and  other  streams,  have  always  been  open  to  the  public,  and 
an  excellent  arrangement  this  has  proved  in  many  ways.  The 
tired  weaver  of  the  manufacturing  towns  has  always  been  able, 
at  the  cost  of  a  short  walk,  or  a  threepenny  railway  fare,  to 
find  himself  in  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  alone  with  him- 
self, the  goddess  of  Angling,  and  the  trout.  But  in  recent  years 
neither  the  loneliness  nor  the  trout  have  made  part  of  the 
angler's  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  the  towns  have  grown  more 
populous,  and  fishing  more  popular.  The  Tweed  on  a  Saturday  is 
as  crowded  with  rods  as  the  Thames  on  a  Bank  holiday.  As  a 
result,  the  trout  dwindle  in  number,  and  increase  in  caution. 
Furthermore,  the  local  angler  has  no  idea  of  sparing  the  small 
fry.  He  puts  trout  no  longer  than  the  finger  in  his  basket,  and 
of  them  makes  his  breakfast.  He  scarcely  ever  captures  a  fish 
of  a  pound  weight,  and  would  be  horrified  by  the  English  rule  of 
returning  to  the  water  everything  under  a  pound.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst.  Overfishing,  river  pollution,  and  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing small  fry,  root  out  the  fish ;  but  all  these  are  more  harmless 
than  the  eternal  poaching  with  salmon-roe,  nets,  and  lime. 

The  fair  fisher,  on  open  water  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  can 
hardly  hope  ever  to  have  a  good  day.  On  the  Tweed  a  very 
skilled  angler,  like  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  of  Selkirk,  may  still 
make  a  good  basket,  because  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Tweed 
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feVeu  in  a  dry  sammer,  defeats,  more  or  less,  the  devices  of  the 
poac\iiiig  gang,  who  ruin  the  fair  sport  of  their  brethren,  and 
vho  sell  their  spoils  for  whisky.     Now,  there  is  but  one  remedy 
for  so  many  evils,  and  that  is  to  organise  Angling  Associations 
among  the  working-men  themselves,  associations  with  an  almost 
nominal   sabscription,   say  half-a-crown  a  year.     This  has  been 
tried,  in  some  districts,  with  the  assent  of  the  landowners ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  denounced  as  an  interference  with  the  ancient  license 
of  free  fishing.     It  ia  an  interference,  bat  without  some  such 
precaution  the  poachers  will  soon  leave  no  trout  at  all.     They 
sweep   even   the   remote   hill   bums,  like  the  famous  Douglas 
Bum.     Then  the  Border  angler  of  scanty  means  must  soon  make 
his  choice  between  a  limited  protection,  in  his  own  interests, 
or  no  fishing  at  all.     His  liberal  instincts  make  him  detest  even 
limited  preserving ;  his  love  of  honest  sport  should  draw  him 
the  other  way.     But,  as  I  read  in  that  excellent  journal  the 
Fishing  Oazette,  there  is  an  agitation  on  the  Border  against  all 
preserving  of  trout  streams.     It  is  in  vain   pointed  out  that 
the  preserved  portions  (like  the  three  miles  of  Ettrick  which 
flow  near  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  house  of  Bowhill)  are  a  kind 
of  sanctuary  for  the  almost  extinct  trout,  whence,  if  over-popu- 
lated,  be  may  emigrate  into  the  open  water.     'Bemove  these 
feeders,  and  throw  Tweed  and  Teviot  open  firom  source  to  mouth, 
and  I  am  certain  that  in  twenty-five  years  the  fishing  would  be 
at  an  end.'    So  writes  Mr.  Tod  in  the  Fishing  Gazette^  and  his 
contention  is  literally  trae.    Twenty  years  ago  it  was  easy  to 
catch  a  noble  dish  of  trout  within  two  miles  of  most  Border 
towns.     Now  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so,  even  in  waters 
twenty  miles  from  any  town,  and  the  change  is  mainly  produced 
by  unfair  fishing  with  nets  and  poisons.    As  to  the  Tweed  Acts, 
as  applying  to  salmon,  that  is  another  question ;  though,  even 
here,   it   is  plain  that  unlimited   poaching  when   the   fish  are 
spawning  would  soon  make  the  Tweed  as  empty  of  fish  as  the 
Lea  at  Tottenham,  or  *  The  Hackney  Eiver,'  on  which  Gilbert 
wrote  in  Izaak  Walton's  time.     These  remarks  are  written  purely 
in  the  interests  of  popular  sport,  and  of  Hhe  weaver  laddie,'  who 
is  a  good  fellow,  and  uses  only  the  lures  legitimate  on  the  Border — 
fly,  worm,  minnow,  natural  fly,  and  the  gmb  called  *  the  Scrow,'  a 
hideous  creature,  attractive  to  big  trout.    But  what  are  our  big 
trout  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  running  from  5  lb.  to  24  lb.  ?  Who 
would  not  emigrate  ? 

*** 
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APRIL  ON  TWEED. 

As  birds  are  fain  to  build  their  nest 

The  first  soft  sunny  day, 
So  longing  wakens  in  my  breast 

A  month  before  the  May, 
When  now  the  wind  is  from  the  West, 

And  Winter  melts  away. 

The  snow  lies  yet  on  Eildon  hill, 

But  soft  the  breezes  blow. 
If  melting  snows  the  waters  fill 

We  nothing  heed  the  snow. 
And  we  must  up  and  take  our  will, — 

A  fishing  will  we  go  ! 

Below  the  branches  brown  and  bare. 

Beneath  the  primrose  lea, 
The  trout  lies  waiting  for  his  fare, 

A  hungry  trout  is  he ; 
He  's  hooked,  and  springs  and  splashes  there 

Like  salmon  from  the  sea ! 

Oh,  April  tide  's  a  pleasant  tide. 

However  times  may  fall, 
And  sweet  to  welcome  Spring,  the  Bride, 

You  hear  the  mavis  call ; 
But  all  adown  the  water-side 

The  Spring 's  most  fair  of  all. 
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FenningB*  Children's  Powders  Prevent  Convulsions. 
ARE    COOLINQ    AND    SOOTHINQ. 


DO  NOT   LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIE!©)    Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis. 
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LUN6    HEALERS, 
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CHILDREN'S  POWDERS. 
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i    to  ALFRKD  FEN51N08.  Wot  Cowe«,  I.W. 


For  CMldren  Cuttfny  their  Teeth,  to  prevent  Convulsions. 
DonoC  contain  Calomel,  Opiam.  Morphia,  or  anythiac  injurioiu  to 
a  tender  babe. 
>.    Sold  In  ftamped  boxes,  at  U.  l^  and  te.  9d.  (great  aaving),  with  full 
.^  directions.    Sent  poft-frce  tor  I&  atampi. 

^  DIrsct  to  ALFKBD  FBVaiSOS,  Wert  Cowea,  I.W. 

<  Read  FEVVIVQS*  EVERY  MOTHER'S  BOOK,  which  con- 
,  .  tains  Tslnable  Hint*  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weaning,  Sleeping.  &c, 
UJ    Aak  yonr  Chemist  for  a  p&sx  copy. 
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PURE    CONCENTRATED 

Cocoa 

Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  soientific  process,  securing;  extreme  solubilitiTa  and 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY    DIQESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From  SIR  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D., 
PreHdent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeonn,  Ireland  ;  Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  Dublin,  ^c. 
•  I  have  formed  A  HIGH  OPINION  OF  ITS  DIETETIC  VALUE.    I  have  never  tast<»d 
Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well.    It  forms  a  beverage  pleasant  both  in  flavoar  and  odour.     IT   IS 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  ARE  WEAK.' 

J.   S.   FRY  &  SONS,   Bristol,   London,  and   Sydney. 


**THE    GENTLEMAN'S    RRACE." 

Self- 
supporting. 


A  (creftt  inTcntlon  usually  meets  with 
ilerce  and  unreaaonable  oppodtion  by 
opponent*  of  change,  eren  tliough  luch 
change  is  desirable.  The  Public  should 
testTOHPACA  BRACKS  for  them- 
selvea.  The  pleasure  of  wearing  braces 
that  can  be  attached  and  diMonnected  in 
one  second  is  t>elng  rapidly  appreciated. 

To  be  obtained  of  afl  Hosiers.  Outfitters, 
*c,  throughout  the  World.  Your  Hosier! 
can  procure  them  for  you  iVom  his  regular 
house,  or  of  John  Hamilton  h  Co..  7  Philip 
Lane,  London.  E.C.  (Wholesale  only). 


is  the  raostperfeet  EmoUient  Milk  for  PRB8BR%'lJVCl 
and  RRAIJTIFTiN«»  THE  AKIN  KVKR  PRO* 
DIJCBD.    It  soon  renders  it  SOFT,  SMOOTH.  AND 

IVHITR.  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all  ROVCrH- 
1VE8S.  RRDWRSS.  SV«BI7RIir.  TAW.  ftc, and  ore- 
serves  TH  Ifi  SKIRT  from  the  effeoU  of  the  SVIV.  WISD. 

or  HARD  W4TKR.  more  eflRBetually  than  any  other 
preparation  I  No  Lady  who  values  her  complexion  fhouhl 
ever  be  without  it,  as  it  is  IIIVAI«liABLB  at  all 
i^BASOWS  for  keeping  the  SKIM  SOrTaud  BI^OOM- 
mre.  Bottles.  Is..  Is.  M..  ot  aU  Chemists,  Free  for  %J. 
extra  by  the  Sole  Makers, 
M.  BBBTHAM  A  SOW,  Ciiemlaf,  CiieH»»li»in. 


Apollinaris 

-^   "THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

F/^££  DELIVERY  IN  LONDON  and  TWELVE  MILES  round, 

ORDERS  for  the  COUNTRY  are  executed  at  LONDON  PRICES  from  the  nearest  dep6t, 
namely  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  or  Goole,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  carriage. 

Address:    THE   APOLLINARIS    CO.,   LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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THE     BREAKING     OF     LAWS, 

REBELLING  AGAINST   GREAT   TRUTHS, 


Instincts,  Inclinations,  Ignorance,  and  Follies. 

DISCIPLINE  and  SELF-DENIAIi, 

THAT  PRECIOUS  BOON, 
THE  HIGHEST  AND  BEST  IN  LIFE. 


PBEVENTIBLE  DEATH. 

Why  should  fever,  that  vile  Blayer  of  millions  of 
the  human  race,  not  be  as  much  and  more  hunted  up, 
and  its  career  stopped,  as  the  solitary  wretch  who 
causes  his  fellow  a  violent  death  ?  The  mUTcLorer , 
as  he  is  called,  is  quickly  made  example  of  by  the 
law.  Fevers  are  at  most  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  preventible  diseases;  how  is  it  that  they  are  allowed 
to  level  tiieir  thousands  every  y»ar,  and  millions  to 
su£Per  almost  without  protest?  The  most  ordinary 
observer  must  be  struck  with  the  huge  blunder.  Who'8  tO  blame?  For  the  means 
of  preventing  premature  death  from  diseace  read  a  large  illustrated  sheet  given  with  each 
bottle  of  SIl'O'S  FBUIT  SAIiT.  The  infoiination  is  invaluable.  If  t^is  invaluable 
information  were  universally  carried  out^  many  forms  of  disease  now  producing  sdch  haToc 
would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plague,  Leprosy,  &c.,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  has  become  known. 
The  FBIJIT  SALT  (one  of  Nature's  own  products)  keeps  the  blood 
pure,  and  is  thus  of  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  blood  free  from 
fevers  and  blood  poisons^  liver  complaints,  ftc,  ever  discovered.     As  a 

means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health  it  is  unequalled ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  pleasant, 
refreshing,  and  invigorating  beverage.  After  a  patient  and  careful  observation  of  its  effects  when 
used,  I  have  no  hesitation  m  stating  that,  if  its  great  value  in  keepii&g  the  body  healthy  were 
universally  known,  not  a  household  in  the  land  would  be  without  it,  nor  a  single  travelling 
trunk  or  portmanteau  but  would  contain  it. 


"P  O  YPT.— C  AIBO.— *  Since  my  anrlval  in  Egypt, 
-C  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  fipm  which,  on  the  fimt  occa- 
sion, I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed,  in  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  use  of  your 
valuable  FRTlIT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  prsBent 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heart- 
felt gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  over- 
whelming store  of  tbe  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
be,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars, 
26th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Eno/ 
t  T  ONDOBT  AND  BrOBTH-WEBTEBBT 
^J  BAUj'W AT.  Permanent  Way  Department, 
*  Whaley  fridge  Station.  Dec.  80, 1881. 

•  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  your  valuable  FRUIT  SALT  after  suffer- 
ing from  severe  headache  and   disordered  stomach. 

•  *  Yours  truly, 

'  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.*  *  Verffas.* 


AGENEBAIi  dPFICER,  writing  from 
Ascot  on  Jan.  2, 1886,  says :  '  Blessings  on  your 
PRX7IT  SALT !  I  trust  it  is  not  profkne  to  say  ao,  bat 
in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  There  stands  tbe 
cherished  t)ottle  on  tbe  chimney-piece  of  my  sanctoxn, 
my  little  idol,  at  home  my  household  god,  abroad  my 
vadi  mecum.  Think  not  this  is  the  rhapsody  of  a 
hypochondriac;  no,  it  is  only  the  outpouring  of  a 
grateful  heart.  The  fact  is,  I  am,  in  common,  I  dare 
say,  with  numerous  old  feQowsof  my  age  (67)  now  and 
then  troubled  with  a  troublesome  liver ;  no  nooner, 
however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than.  Exit  pain. 
*'  Richard  is  himself  again.*'  So  highly  do  I  value  your 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  grudge  even  the 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass ;  I  give,  therefore,  the  following  advice 
to  those  wise  perrons  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  inestimable  benefits  :— 

When  END'S  SALT  betimes  yon  take, 

Ko  waste  of  this  Elixir  make, 

But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  tbe  cup. 

Of  this  the  perfect  Pick-me-up.* 


THE  SECBET  OF  81JGCES8.— '  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  oommanda 
success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  oould  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.*— Adams. 


Bead 


C-A.TJTI0^3"-— Legal  Bights  are  proteoted  in  every  civilised  country. 

the  following:— 

*  In  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  Sir  W.  Manning  perpetually 
restraining  the  Defendant  (HogR)  from  selling  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  Eno*s  Fruit  Salt,  and  Riving: 
heavy  damages  to  the  Plaintiff,  has.  after  a  most  exhaustive  trial  of  two  days*  duration,  been  nnani- 
moudy  dismiesed  with  costs.'— Stdnet  Morkiiio  Hbhald,  Nov.  26. 

Examine  each  Bottle,  and  gee  that  the  CAPSTTZE  is  marked  •EBTO'S  FBUIT  BAIiT." 
Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  itnitation.    Sold  by  all  Chefnisis. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fmit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Book  II. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
lotty's  foolish  dream. 

AFTER  her  two  days'  rest,  Lotty  ought  in  common  decency 
to  have  shown  some  signs  of  improvement,  if  not  of  com- 
plete recovery.  That  she  did  not  was  only  part  of  the  well-known 
ingratitude  of  the  poor.  You  may  give  them  a  lift  over  a  bad  bit, 
and  they  go  on  stumbling  into  worse  bits :  the  sick  woman  basely 
and  ungratefully  develops  more  alarming  symptoms  and  the  man 
out  of  work  continues  to  meet  with  new  disappointments,  so  that 
where  you  began  with  a  helping  hand  you  must  either  maintain  a 
pensioner  or  leave  your  patient  in  a  worse  plight  than  you  found 
him. 

I  do  not  think  that  Lotty  meant  to  be  ungrateful ;  she  would 
have  preferred,  I  am  quite  sure,  strength  to  weakness  and  health 
to  pain,  but  she  did  have  a  very  bad  night  on  Sunday,  and  when 
on  Monday  morning  Valentine  looked  in  she  found  the  girl  in  a 
low  way.  One  bunch  of  grapes  and  two  days'  rest,  and  a  real,  not  a 
phantom,  dinner  on  each  day,  were,  you  see,  insufficient  by  them- 
selves to  meet  the  case.  Valentine  thought  of  what  the  old  man 
below  had  said  about  ladies  thinking  to  set  everything  right  with 
a  few  acts  of  kindness.  Even  a  bunch  of  hothouse  grapes,  at  four 
shillings  a  pound,  is  not  enough  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought 
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by  eight  long  years  of  privation  and  hard  work.  Valentine  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  restore  her  youth  to  the  old  lady  on  the  ground- 
floor  back  with  a  box  of  violet  powder.  Acts  of  kindness  are  not 
without  their  uses,  but  they  cannot  actually  cure  disease. 

Lotty  was  lying  on  her  back,  pale  and  with  closed  eyes.  The 
two  girls  were  standing  by  the  bedside  frightened. 

<  She's  awful  bad,'  said  Lizzie.  *  She's  been  bad  all  night*  It 
isn't  that  she's  hungry,  because  yesterday  was  Sunday  and  there 
was  a  bit  of  meat.  You  can  speak  to  her  if  you  like :  she  isn't 
asleep.' 

*  Don't  try  to  speak,  Lotty.  We  will  carry  you  into  the  other 
room.  It  is  quieter  and  the  bed  is  easier.  We  will  all  three 
carry  you.'  Melenda  turned  her  shoulder  with  an  expressive 
gesture.  *  Melenda,  are  you  so  proud  that  you  cannot  even  bear 
to  see  your  Mend  relieved  ? ' 

*Do  what  you  like  for  her,'  said  Melenda.  Then  she  burst 
into  tears  of  jealous  rage  at  her  own  impotence.  *  You  sha'n't  do 
anything  for  me.  Oh,  Lotty!'  she  flung  her  arms  over  her 
friend.  *  I  can't  do  anything  for  you,  my  dear,  and  I  thought  I 
was  to  do  everything.  I'm  no  use  to  you  when  you  want  my  use 
the  most.     And  now  you're  going  to  be  helped  by  a  stranger.' 

Valentine  said  nothing,  and  presently  Melenda  left  off  crying, 
and  consoled  herself  by  assuming  the  command  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  Lotty. 

The  other  room  was  'certainly  quieter  and  cooler,  and  the  bed 
was  not  so  hard.    And  then  they  sent  for  the  doctor. 

It  was  the  same  young  man  who  had  spoken  to  Valentine  on 
the  Sunday  evening.  But  this  morning  he  seemed  rougher  in 
his  speech  and  manner. 

*  It's  been  coming,'  he  said  ;  *  I've  seen  it  coming.' 
•Whatisit?' 

*  She's  got  to  rest.  Don't  tell  me,  you  girls,  that  she  can't. 
Because  she's  got  to,  do  you  hear  ?  and  she's  got  to  have  good  food.' 

*  Rest  and  good  food ! '  said  Melenda,  bitterly.  *  Oh,  Lord  I 
why  don't  you  say  she's  got  to  have  oysters  and  chicken  and  port 
wine?' 

*  Good  food ! '  said  Lizzie.     But  she  looked  at  Valentine. 

*  Rest  and  good  food,'  the  doctor  repeated,  *and  nothing  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days ;  and  that  won't  be  long,'  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone. 

*  She  shall  have  rest  and  proper  food,'  said  Valentine. 

The  sharpest  sting  of  poverty  is  when  you  are  made  to  feel 
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yonr  own  impotence  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  wealth  can 
reznoye:  even  to  avert  the  death  which  wealth  can  stave  off. 
Melenda's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  made  as  if  she  would  say  some- 
thing fierce  and  resentful ;  but  she  restrained  herself  in  the 
presence  of  the  doctor,  though  the  effort  cost  her  a  good  deal  and 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  ^  Gome,  Liz,'  she  said,  *  well  go 
back  to  work/ 

*  There's  only  you  and  me  now,'  she  said,  presently,  looking 
up ;  '  Lotty  won't  come  back  any  more.  She  won't  let  her  come 
back.  She'll  give  her  grapes  and  beef  and  cocoa  so  that  she  won't 
want  to  come  back.  She's  given  her  a  new  petticoat  and  new 
stockings  already.  She'll  try  to  make  her  hate  us  just  to  spite  me 
because  I  let  her  have  a  bit  of  my  mind.  Oh,  I  know  for  all  her 
meek  ways  she's  a  sly  one !  If  it's  good  for  Lotty ' — here  she 
choked.  She  wished  to  be  loyal  to  her  Mend,  but  it  was  a  bitter 
thing  that  she  should  be  taking  gifts  from  anybody  but  herself. 
*  You'll  go  next,  I  suppose,  Liz.  Very  well  then.  There'll  be 
only  me  left.  If  you  want  to  desert  me,  take  and  go  and  do  it. 
Perhaps  she'll  give  you  all  your  meals  if  you  stoop  so  low  as 
to  take  'em.' 

'  Don't  talk  wild,  Melenda.  Lotty  hasn't  deserted  us.  Why 
cant  you  be  civil  to  your  own  sister  ?  Why  shouldn't  she  help 
Lotty  ?  I'm  glad  she  came  here — there  !  I'm  glad  she  came. 
Do  you  hear  that  ? ' 

Melenda  at  other  times  would  have  crushed  this  spirit  of 
revolt,  but  she  was  this  morning  too  dejected,  and  made  no  reply. 

*  Desert  us  ? '  Lizzie  went  on.  *  Why  shouldn't  Lotty  desert 
us,  come  to  that  ?  What  can  we  give  her  ?  Desert  us  ?  Why, 
Melenda,  it's  so  miserable  that  we  may  just  as  well  desert  each 
other  at  once,  and  give  up  trying.' 

Still  Melenda  made  no  reply. 

*  Last  night,'  Lizzie  continued,  *  she  went  and  sat  with  father. 
Poor  old  dad !  With  him  in  his  rags.  Did  you  ever  do  that  ? 
And  she  sang  to  him,  and  Saturday  all  day  long  she  worked 
for  Lotty.  You  never  did  more.  Desert  us  ?  What  could  Lotty 
do  better,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Look  at  this  bed  and  the  one 
she  is  lying  on ;  look  at  this  room  and  the  other ;  look  at  her 
dinner  and  ours.     I  re'lly  wonder  you  should  talk  such  nonsense.' 

Still  Melenda  made  no  reply.  She  was  crushed.  Her  growing 
discontent  and  her  newly  bom  knowledge  of  better  things  gave 
Lizzie  a  spirit  which  privation  could  never  give  her. 

In  this  way,  however,  Lotty's  chains  were  taken  firom  her. 
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Day  followed  day,  but  she  did  not  rise  from  the  bed.  Some-' 
times  Melenda  sat  beside  her,  work  in  hand,  gentle  with  her, 
though  full  of  resentment  against  Valentine.  Sometimes  Lizzie 
sat  with  her.  Generally  it  was  Valentine  who  read  to  her,  sang 
to  her,  talked  to  her,  and  nursed  her.  There  are  some  women 
whose  mere  presence  soothes  a  patient ;  whose  touch  drives  away 
pain;  whose  voice  is  a  sedative;  who  are  the  bom  nurses. 
Valentine  belonged  to  them. 

A  little  happiness,  even  if  you  do  have  a  bad  cough  with  it, 
and  an  aching  back,  and  limbs  which  feel  as  if  they  could  never 
move  again,  is  a  medicine  delightful  to  take,  and  sovereign 
against  many  evils,  especially  lines  in  the  forehead,  drawn  mouth, 
and  worn  eyes.  Lotty's  thin  cheeks  did  not  grow  any  fuller,  but 
they  lost  something  of  their  waxen  pallor,  andT  a  faint  glow 
appeared  on  them  as  of  winter  sunshine.  Her  hollow  chest  did 
not  grow  any  deeper,  but  her  shoulders  seemed  less  contracted. 
Her  eyes  were  not  so  weary,  and  on  her  thin  lips  there  presently 
appeared  once  more  the  old  smile  which  she  had  lost  about  the 
time  when  her  father  went  bankrupt,  and  her  mother  went  mad, 
and  her  sister  said  she  wouldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  She  would 
never  get  any  better ;  she  knew  this  somehow,  but  it  is  not  hard, 
when  one  has  had  so  long  a  spell  of  work,  just  to  lie  passive, 
though  the  days  which  slip  by  so  quickly  bring  death  so  very  near. 
Less  hard  still  is  it  when  one  has  such  a  nurse  as  Valentine,  and  a 
doctor,  who  comes  every  day  with  something  to  charm  away  the 
aching,  and  for  the  first  time,  after  many  a  long  year,  dainty  and 
sufficient  food.  Presently  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts  began 
to  linger  in  her  brain;  they  were  thoughts  that  came  to  her 
while  Valentine  read  and  sang.  The  spectre  of  Famine,  with  her 
dreadful  uplifted  scourge  of  scorpions,  had  vanished.  She  iras  no 
longer  driven  to  try,  if  only  for  half  an  hour,  to  hold  the  shirts 
and  make  the  button-holes.  She  was  no  longer  anxious  for  the 
future ;  though  there  was  no  more  work  for  her  to  do,  she  should 
not  starve.  Valentine  was  with  her :  she  could  close  her  eyes  in 
peace  and  sleep  without  dreaming  of  an  empty  shelf  in  the  morn- 
ing. Is  it  possible  for  us,  the  overfed  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
luxurious  bourgeoidsj  our  eyes  swelling  out  for  fatness,  who  have 
never  known  a  single  day  without  its  three  abundant  meals,  and 
never  felt  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  appetite,  even  to  conceive  of  an 
existence  such  as  Melenda  and  Lotty  had  lived  together  for  eight 
years,  with  never  enough  to  eat  on  any  day  from  year  to  year  ? 
Why,  one  asks,  what  contentment,  what  resignation,  even  what 
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acquiescence  in  life  as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  of  something  precious,  can 
there  be  when  one  is  always  hungry  ?  Of  the  two  other  girls,  the 
presence  of  Valentine  made  one  daily  more  discontented  with  her 
lot,  because  of  that  terrible  temptation  of  which  we  have  heard. 
She  could  any  day,  only  by  saying  the  word,  convert  herself,  she 
was  told,  from  a  work  girl  into  a  *  lady ' — the  word  being  used  to 
signify  one  who  does  no  work  for  her  living,  and  wears  fine  clothes 
and  lives  in  comfort.  As  for  the  other,  it  made  her  daily  more 
obdurate  and  more  angry,  because  she  was  so  helpless,  and  it  was 
Valentine  who  did  everything  for  her  friend. 

*I  won't  be  kind  to  her,  then,'  she  said,  when  for  the  fiftieth 
time  Lotty  besought  her  and  expostulated  with  her.  *I  won't 
give  in  and  be  kind  to  her.  Why  should  I  ?  First,  she  comes 
and  laughs  at  us.' 

*  No,  she  didn't  laugh.' 

^  She  said  she  was  twins  and  she  didn't  know  which  she  was. 
Do  you  call  that  laughing  at  us  ?  I  do.  Then  she  comes  again 
and  thinks  she  can  make  it  up  with  beefsteak  and  ham.  No, 
Lotty ;  and  it  ain't  likely.' 

*  She  came  to  live  here  of  her  own  accord.  She  wasn't  obliged 
to  come.  She's  never  cross  and  never  unkind ;  she  never  says  a 
hard  word  of  anybody ;  and  oh,  Melenda,  the  care  she  takes  of  me ! 
Even  you,  my  dear,  never  took  more  care.  And  the  nights  when 
she  sits  up  with  me,  and  the  things  she  gets  for  me,  and,  oh, 
Mdenda,  I  ain't  her  sister,  and  she'd  do  more  than  this  for  you  if 
you'd  only  let  her.'  Melenda  sniffed.  That  fact  made  Valentine's 
conduct  the  more  intrusive,  *  and  she  watches  every  day  for  you 
to  give  in  a  bit.' 

'  Let  her  watch,  then,'  said  Melenda. 

*  No  little  pocket  Gospel  after  all  ? '  asked  the  Doctor  again. 
He  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  looking  at  his  patient. 
He  had  not  removed  his  hat — a  ceremony  he  usually  omitted  in 
his  rounds — his  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  and  his  shoulders  were 
a  little  rounded,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  despised  the  vulgar 
details  of  good  manners.     *  No  little  pocket  Gospel,  then  ? ' 

'None— why?' 

'  Because — well — because,  the  summer  is  hot  and  this  place  is 
noisome,  and  you  are  doing  the  work  of  a  hospital  nurse,  and 
somehow  you  look  as  if  you  ought  to  be  at  the  seaside,  or  in  some 
quiet  country  place  under  the  trees.  And,  in  short,  what  do  you 
do  it  for?' 
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*  Why  do  you  ask  for  motives  P  You  said  yourself  the  other 
day  that  there  was  only  one  motive,  and  that  was  pure  selBshness/ 

*That  is  so.  They  call  it  religion,  patriotism,  benevolence, 
charity — whatever  they  please.     It  is  all  self-preservation.'  • 

*  And  there  is  no  disinterested  action  at  all  possible  for  poor 
humanity  ? ' 

*  There  are  illusions.  Women  do  wonderful  things  for  men 
whom  they  love,  as  they  call  it.  Men  call  it  love  when  they  sub- 
jugate a  woman  and  get  a  slave  for  nothing.  Why  women  delight 
in  being  slaves  I  do  not  know.' 

*  And  BO  everything  is  an  illusion.' 

*  Everything  except  what  you  see ;  and  sometimes  that  is  an 
illusion  too.  When  life  is  over,  what  is  the  past  but  illusion  ? 
We  are  born :  we  live  and  suffer :  and  we  die :  and  are  forgotten. 
That  is  the  history  of  Ivy  Lane,  where  there  are  eight  hundred 
people,  and  two  births  and  one  funeral  every  week.  But  I  don't 
imderstand  you.  If  we  ever  do  get  a  lady  here,  she  comes  and 
looks  about  her,  and  is  disappointed  because  we  are  not  more 
unpleasant,  and  then  she  does  a  kind  thing  or  two  and  goes  away 
with  a  feeling  that  the  sum  of  poverty  has  been  sensibly  alleviated 
by  her  visit.  She  has  seen  a  suffering  object,  which  gave  her 
pain;  she  has  relieved  her  suffering  for  a  little  while,  which 
gave  her  pleasure.  But  you — why,  you  have  given — Yourself. 
Well,' — he  changed  the  subject  abruptly — *  what  do  you  think  of 
the  working  girl  ?  You  have  got  three  of  them  to  study.  There 
are  thousands  just  exactly  like  them.' 

*  I  can  think  of  these  three  only  and  how  to  help  them.' 

He  answered  indirectly.  He  took  up  Lotty's  arm  and  bared 
it  to  the  elbow. 

*  You  see :  a  strong  bone  and  a  good  length  of  limb.  Nature 
designed  this  arm  for  a  stout  strong  woman.  A  fair  breadth  of 
shoulder,  too.  Nature  meant  this  girl  to  be  a  really  fine 
specimen.  Look  at  her  forehead :  it  is  broad  and  low — ^a  capable 
forehead;  and  her  mouth — see  how  fine  are  the  lines  and  yet  how 
strong ;  this  was  meant  to  be  a  very  noble  woman,  strong  in  her 
illusions  of  love  for  husband  and  children.  Yet,  you  see,  a 
splendid  model  ruined.' 

<PoorLotty!' 

^  We  are  always  wasting  and  ruining  fine  models.  This  street 
is  full  of  human  wrecks.  You've  got  two  of  them  below — 
Mr.  Lane,  the  letter  writer,  and  the  old  woman.  What  does 
it  mean  ? 
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*  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  means  ? ' 

'Nature  says  to  man,  "  Learn  my  secrets,  or  I  will  kill  you. 
I  have  no  pity  on  anyone — I  will  kill  you  unless  you  leam  my 
secrets.*'  Very  well :  some  of  us,  the  happy  few  who  can,  are 
always  learning  these  secrets,  and  saving  men  from  Nature's  traps. 
But  man  says  to  his  brother,  "  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  yourself  against  me,  I  will  make  you  my  slave  ;  you  shall 
work  for  me  on  my  own  terms."  I  don't  know  whether  Nature  is 
more  cruel  than  man,  or  man  than  Nature.  Here  you  see ' — he 
touclied  Lotty's  cheek.  The  girl  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  he  was  saying,  but  he  was  the  Doctor,  and  if  he  were  to  cut 
ofif  her  arms  she  would  not  dream  of  resistance.  *  Here  is  a  case 
in  which  man,  meeting  no  power  of  self-defence,  has  worked  his 
wicked  will,  pretending  that  he  is  obeying  the  laws  of  political 
economy.  That  is  to  say,  he  turns  this  girl  into  a  machine  for 
doing  what  she  ought  not  to  have  done  at  all,  for  longer  hours 
than  she  ought  to  work,  for  less  pay  than  she  ought  to  receive, 
and  for  poorer  food  than  any  woman  ought  to  eat.  Nature,  at 
her  worst,  would  not  have  trampled  on  her  worse  than  man  has 
done.* 

*  What  are  we  to  do  then  ? ' 

He  sat  down  and  looked  in  her  face  blankly. 

*  I  don't  know.  If  I  did  know  everybody  else  should  know. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  helping  the  working  women,  and  one 
of  these,  at  least,  is  impossible.  The  impossible  way  is  that  the 
ladies  of  the  country  shall  unite  to  form  a  Protection  League 
for  their  working  sisters.' 

*  Why  is  that  impossible  ? ' 

*  Because  they  don't  care  for  their  working  sisters,'  he  replied, 
bluntly.  *  You  only  care  because  you  have  lived  among  them 
and  know  what  their  sufferings  are.  Ladies  deliberately  shut 
their  eyes ;  they  won't  take  trouble ;  they  won't  think ;  they  like 
things  about  them  to  look  smooth  and  comfortable ;  they  will  get 
things  cheap  if  they  can.  What  do  they  care  if  the  cheapness  is 
got  by  starving  women  ?  What  is  killing  this  girl  here  ?  Bad 
food  and  hard  work.  Cheapness !  What  do  the  ladies  care  how 
many  working  girls  are  killed  ?     Confess  now.' 

Valentine  would  not  confess. 

*Well,  there  may  be  another  way.  It  is  by  the  working 
people  themselves,  and  that  by  a  grand  universal  League,  or 
Federation,  or  Brotherhood  of  Labour — ^men  and  women  alike — to 
control  wages  and  work,    I  do  not  see  why  such  a  League  should 
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not  be  formed.  If  men  can  unite  for  one  branch  of  work  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  unite  for  all.'        ' 

*  Why  should  they  not  ? ' 

^  Because  the  mass  that  has  to  be  moved  is  so  gigantic  that 
not  one  prophet  but  ten  thousand  all  preaching  the  same  gospel 
at  the  same  time  are  wanted.     I  wonder  how  it  would  work  out/ 

*  How  would  it  work  out  ? ' 

^  We've  always  got  to  take  into  consideration  man's  greed  and 
selfishness.  However,  if  we  got  over  that,  first  of  all,  a  case  like 
this  would  not  be  allowed.     The  League  would  make  it  impossible. 

The  League '  he  sat  down  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 

looking  straight  into  Valentine's  face,  but  as  if  he  did  not  see  her. 
*  I  have  often  wondered  what  such  a  League  would  do.  I  suppose 
it  would  become  a  most  stupendous  tjranny — everything  for  the 
general  good  must  be.  I  think  it  would  try  to  be  just  on  the 
whole — there's  somehow  a  natural  instinct  against  injustice;  it 
would  be  the  most  powerful  instrument  ever  devised ;  it  wotdd 
control  the  whole  Government;  it  would  go  making  all  kinds 
of  laws  for  the  restriction  of  liberty,  that  is  quite  certain.  I 
suppose  they  wouldn't  let  the  men  marry  under  thirty  nor  the 
women  under  five-and-twenty.  As  for  the  men  with  land  and 
capital,  and  Corporate  Bodies  and  Companies  with  property,  I 
should  say  the  League  would  make  itself  unpopular  with  them. 
One  thing,  however,  the  League  would  do,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  established.* 

^  What  is  that?' 

*  It  would  insist  on  this  girl  and  her  friends  working  half  the 
time  for  double  the  wages.' 

^  I  don't  see  much  diflFerence,'  said  Valentine,  *  between  your 
League  and  Sam's  Socialism.' 

*  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Samuel,  but  there  is 
this  difference — that  my  League  will  be  formed  by  the  people  for 
the  people,  and  the  Socialists  want  to  impose  their  scheme  on 
the  people.' 

*  Why  not,  if  it  is  good  for  them  ?  ' 

^  Because,  young  lady,  you  can't  improve  people  by  any  scheme 
or  law  or  government  at  all.  They  must  improve  themselves. 
The  best  chance  is  when  every  man  feels  that  he  is  part  of  the 
Government.  You  have  no  idea  of  their  obstinacy.  They  will 
neither  be  led  nor  driven  nor  coaxed ;  they  will  only  go  of  their 
own  free  will.    And  some  ways  they  will  never  go  at  all.' 

*  Then  I  wigh  the  Brotherhood  or  League  were  formed  already,' 
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*  Perhaps  you  and  your  friends  would  lose  your  property  and 
your  money.' 

^  But  we  sliotdd  free  Melenda.' 

*  A  very  good  thing  for  her,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be 
very  bad  for  you.  As  for  me,  I  have  got  no  money,  and  my 
profession  brings  in  as  it  is  only  the  wages  of  a  mechanic — so  I 
shall  not  suffer.' 

He  got  up  and  buttoned  his  coat. 

*  You,  Lotty  girl,'  he  said,  ^  keep  quiet.  I  sometimes 
think' — he  turned  to  Valentine  again  as  he  went  out — ^I 
sometimes  think  that  I  may  live  to  see  that  great  League  of 
Labour.' 

I  know  not  what  Lotty  heard  or  underbtood  of  the  Doctor's 
discourse,  but  it  may  have  been  this  which  suggested  a  truly 
wonderful  dream  that  came  to  her  that  very  afternoon  when  she 
fell  asleep  after  dinner  while  Valentine  sat  reading,  and  through  the 
open  window  came  the  murmur  of  the  children's  voices  in  the 
school  behind  Ivy  Lane.  According  to  an  ancient  authority  there 
are  five  kinds  of  dreams ;  and  sometimes  they  come  through  the 
gate  of  horn  and  sometimes  through  that  of  ivory.  This  dream 
came  to  Lotty  through  the  gate  of  ivory.  It  was  the  kind 
described  as  the  imagination  of  a  non-existent  thing,  and  jet  a 
holy  dream,  and  one  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  heaven  and  sent 
to  cheer  and  comfort  a  dying  girl  with  the  vision  of  what  might  be. 
She  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a  workshop— lofty,  well  aired,  and 
beautiful.  She  was  doing  Eome  kind  of  work — I  think  she  was 
making  up  white  linen  robes  for  the  harpers  who  play  before 
the  Throne — and  her  work  filled  her  with  joy.  She  was  quite 
well  and  strong,  and  without  pain  of  any  kind,  and  she  felt  a 
strange  elasticity  in  her  limbs.  Her  sister  Tilly  was  beside  her 
dressed  in  white  like  herself,  and  as  she  recognised  her  it  was  as 
if  a  sponge  had  blotted  out  the  past,  so  that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered no  more,  and  Lotty  rejoiced  that  Tilly  too  should  have  a 
frock  as  white  as  any  in  the  work-room. 

Melenda  was  with  her  too,  the  lines  gone  from  her  face,  her 
thin  cheeks  filled  out,  looking  truly  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Lotty 
and  her  like  ;  and  Lizzie  was  there,  also  with  work  in  her  hand, 
but  laughing  and  talking  more  than  she  worked.  Valentine  was 
there  too,  dressed  just  the  same  as  herself,  but  she  looked  more 
lovely  than  all  the  rest ;  and  the  other  one — she  who  had  cried 
when  Melenda  spoke  up;  but  now  she  was  sitting  beside  Melenda 
with  one  arm  round  her  neck.    They  were  all  so  fond  of  Melenda 
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that  they  could  not  make  enough  of  her.  There  were  thousands 
of  work-girls  in  the  room ;  they  were  all  laughing  and  talking 
happily  ;  and  outside  the  open  window  stretched  a  great  garden 
with  the  morning  sun  lying  on  it,  and  orchards  filled  with  trees 
loaded  with  ripe  apples.  The  scent  of  flowers  came  into  the  room ; 
and  no  one  was  tired,  no  one  was  hungry,  no  one  was  cross  or 
wicked.  Strangest  thing  of  all,  Lizzie's  father  was  with  them, 
looking  venerable  with  his  long  white  hair  brushed  oflF  his  fore- 
head. He  was  not  in  rags,  but  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  he 
sat  at  a  great  organ.  When  he  began  to  play,  Valentine  stood  up 
to  sing,  and  all  the  girls  tried  to  sing  too,  but  could  not,  because 
of  the  tears — tears  of  joy  and  happiness — and  the  memories  of 
the  cruel  past,  which  choked  them. 

^  "Why,  Lotty,  Lotty ! '  said  Valentine,  *  what  is  the  matter, 
dear?' 

*  It  was  my  dream,'  she  replied,  looking  about  her. 

*  You  laughed  and  cried  together,  dear.  But  you  have  had  a 
long  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  it  is  nearly  teatime.  This  makes 
up  for  last  night,  doesn't  it? ' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHOWING   HOW  THE   BAND   PLAYED. 

'  Melenda  says  Sam's  here,'  said  Lizzie,  putting  her  head  into  the 
room.  *  If  you  want  to  see  him,  you'd  better  come  at  once.  And, 
I  say,  you'd  better  look  out.  Melenda's  in  a  rage,  and  the  band's 
a-going  to  play,  sharp ! ' 

Sam  Monument,  from  time  to  time,  remembered  that  he  had 
a  sister,  and  went  to  visit  her.  It  was  not  often ;  because  since 
his  rise  to  greatness,  he  was  no  longer  proud  of  his  poor  relations. 
The  few  among  us  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of  a 
Board  School  master  will  sympathise  with  Sam.  Besides,  it  made 
him  ashamed  even  to  think  of  Melenda ;  and  it  made  him  rage 
like  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  Maelstrom,  and  the  rapids  of 
Niagara,  actually  to  see  her  at  her  miserable  work.  Again,  there 
is  a  rule  which  should  be  carefully  observed  in  visiting  one's  poor 
relations ;  but  Sam  had  never  heard  of  this  rule ;  namely, 
always  to  visit  then^  in  mild  and  cloudy  weather.  The  former, 
that  one  may  be  spared  the  bitterness  of  cold ;  and  the  latter, 
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so  that  there  may  be  no  mockery  of  sunshine.  Sam  came  to  Ivy 
Lane  on  a  splendid  summer  evening,  when  the  sunshine  made 
everything  glorious  that  was  clean  and  neat,  and  magnified  the 
meanness  of  everything  that  was  dingy  and  ill-kept.  When 
Valentine  opened  the  door  he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  fireplace,  which  gave  him  the  command,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
room.  Melenda  was  sitting  by  the  table,  her  work  in  her  lap, 
and  the  thimble  on  her  finger ;  but  she  was  not  sewing ;  and 
there  was  a  gleam  in  her  eye  which  betokened  another  approaching 
Triumph  of  Temper.  She  looked  strangely  like  her  brother  :  the 
eyes  as  bright,  the  lips  as  firm,  only  that  her  own  red  hair  was 
long  and  Sam's  was  short,  rising  from  his  forehead  like  a  clifl^,  so 
that  his  head  resembled  the  rounded  back  of  a  hedgehog  about  to 
defend  its  property. 

*  Oh ! '  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  snort  when  Valentine  appeared. 

*  You  are  here,  then.  Claude  told  me  something  about  it.  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  what  you  have  found.  Ever  been  in 
this  room  before?  Have  you  looked  round  it?  Satisfied  and 
pleased  with  it  ?  Like  to  feel  that  your  sister  lives  in  it  ?  Nice 
place,  isn't  it?'    He  went  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

•  Nice  work,  too,  they  do  in  it.  Wholesome,  well-paid  work. 
Work  to  make  a  woman  rich  and  happy.  Something  for  your 
rich  friends  to  be  proud  of,  isn't  it  ? ' 

The  room  looked  more  than  commonly  dingy.  The  strings  of 
the  blind  were  broken ;  the  blind  itself  was  pinned  up,  and  a 
reflection  of  the  evening  sun  from  an  opposite  window  fell  upon 
the  side  of  the  room,  not  so  much  lighting  it  up  as  showing  how 
dingy  it  was,  and  how  desperately  shabby. 

^  It  don't  matter  much  what  you  think,  Sam,  nor  what  she 
thinks.  Thinking  can't  alter  things.  Those  who've  got  work  to 
do  must  do  the  work  they  can  get.  She  can  give  dinners  to 
people  who  haven't  the  independence  to  refuse ' — ^Melenda  tossed 
her  head  at  Lizzie,  who  laughed  defiance — ^  and  will  only  be  the 
more  discontented  afterwards,  when  she  goes  away.  But  she 
can't  get  us  better  work  nor  better  wages.  What's  the  good 
then?' 

*  What  did  you  come  for  ? '  Sam  asked.  *  What  made  you 
leave  your  friends  and  come  down  .here  ?  These  people  are  your 
enemies:  the  working  people  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
people  who  do  nothing.  I  told  you,  when  I  saw  you  first,  that 
you've  got  to  choose.  If  you  like  to  give  them  up,  say  the  word, 
and  I'll  find  something  for  you  to  do.     If  you  won't  give  them 
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up,  then  go  away  back  again,  and  enjoy  yourself  as  long  as  you 
can,  till  the  smash  comes/ 

*  I  shall  not  give  them  up,  certainly,'  said  Valentine.  *  And 
I  am  not  going  back  again  just  yet.' 

^  Oh,  very  well.  You're  one  of  those  who  go  tinkering  up  a 
rotten  place  here  and  painting  over  a  bad  place  there,  and  pre- 
tending that  everything  is  sound  and  healthy.  I  know  the  sort. 
You  get  some  people  together,  and  you  give  a  concert,  and  call  it 
softening  the  masses.  You  get  a  few  pictures  and  hang  'em  up 
in  a  schoolroom  and  call  it  introducing  Art  among  the  Lower 
Orders.  Yah !  Art  and  the  Lower  Orders !  Or  you  have  tea  and 
cakes  and  a  hymn,  and  call  it  bringing  religion  home  to  the 
people.  And  then  you  go  around  with  pennies  and  oranges  for 
the  children  and  flannel  for  the  old  women,  and  call  it  bringing 
the  classes  together.  As  long  as  you  choose  to  stay  with  them,  I 
tell  you  all  the  people  are  your  natural  enemies.  Melenda  here 
is  your  enemy,  and  so  is  Lizzie,  and  so  is  the  girl  you've  got  laid 
up  in  the  other  room.* 

There  is  a  pleasing  nursery  fiction  that  accounts  for  many 
disagreeable  things  by  a  theory  on  the  right  and  the  wrong  way 
of  getting  out  of  bed.  Valentine  remembered  this  and  felt  quite 
certain  that  Sam,  Melenda,  and  Lizzie  had  all  three  got  out  of 
bed  the  wrong  way  that  morning.  There  was  going  to  be  a  Row, 
and  one  of  uncertain  dimensions.  And  she  was  invited  by 
Melenda  in  order  that  she  might  assist  at  that  Bow  and  help  to 
make  it  a  Bow  Royal.  Therefore,  she  made  haste  with  a  soft 
answer. 

^  I  did  not  come  with  any  ambitious  idea  of  spreading  Art  or 
Religion.  I  simply  came  because  I  wanted  to  know — my  sister — 
Melenda.'  This  was  not  a  fib  absolute,  because  when  she  came 
Melenda  was  a  possible  sister.  But  it  was  so  far  a  fib  that 
Valentine  hesitated  a  little  over  its  utterance. 

*  Ho ! '  said  Melenda,  just  to  show  how  very  little  way  in 
knowledge  Valentine  had  so  far  advanced. 

^  Partly  I  wanted  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  kind  of  life 
from  which  I— that  is,  Melenda's  sister,  Polly — had  been  taken.' 

*Yes,'  said  Melenda;  Ho  look  at  us  as  if  we  were  black 
savages  in  a  show,  and  to  give  us  half-a-sovereign  each,  and  then 
go  away  and  forget  us.' 

^  Melenda  is  unjust,'  Valentine  replied ;  *  but  she  tolerates  my 
presence,  which  is  something,  though  she  will  not  accept  any 
service  from  me.' 
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*  How  long  axe  you  going  to  stay  ?  You  can't  be  comfortable 
here  ? '  Sam  asked. 

<  I  didn't  ask  her  to  come,  and  I  sha'n't  ask  her  to  stay,'  said 
Melenda  the  Irreconcilable,  now  in  her  most  stubborn  mood,  her 
upper  lip  stiflFened  and  her  eyes  set  stormy.  Perhaps  she  was 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  her  brother,  who  was  of  mule-like 
obstinacy.     He  called  it  firmness. 

*I  am  to  stay  here  all  the  summer,'  Valentine  explained. 

*  Then  I  am  going  back  for  a  time.  After  that  my  plans  are  not 
yet  certain.* 

*  Humph ! '  said  Sam.  *  You've  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  nothing.  That's  all.  As  for  wanting  to  know  a  girl  who 
hasn't  got  the  spirit  to  raise  herself  out  of  this' — he  looked 
round  him  with  the  infinite  contempt  of  a  self-raised  man — ^  I 
don't  see  what  you  expect  to  get  by  it.  You've  only  put  her 
back  up  so  far.' 

^  That's  all,'  said  Melenda ;  '  and  it  is  going  to  keep  up.' 
•There's  one  thing  you  might  do,'  he  went  on.     *  You  might 
help  to  make  the  workwomen  discontented.     Suppose  you  got 
hold  of   Lizzie  here ! '    He  laid  his  hand  upon  her   shoulder. 

*  Suppose  you  made  her  compare  her  frock  with  yours,  and  told 
her  to  ask  why  there  is  so  much  difiference.'  Lizzie  lifted  her 
great  eyes  upon  Valentine's  frock,  which  really  was  a  very  neat 
and  finished  piece  of  work,  and  fitted  her  like  a  glove.  Her 
own,  she  knew  well,  could  not  be  compared  with  it.  Little  did 
Sam  know  of  the  seeds  of  discontent  already  planted  in  her 
bosom.  *  But  that  you  don't  dare  to  try.  You  and  your  friends 
are  all  for  keeping  them  quiet.  Make  her  feel  that  she  hasn't 
got  what  she  ought  to  have  ;  then  teach  her  why  she  hasn't  got 
it — because  she's  robbed  by  your  friends.  Then  there'll  be  a 
chance  that  the  girls  will  combine  to  get  it,  and  that  they'll  be 
backed  up  by  the  men.  As  for  these  girls,  they  haven't  begun  to 
grumble.' 

*  Haven't  we  ? '  said  Melenda. 

*  They  believe  that  there  isn't  more  money  to  be  got.' 

*  No  more  there  is,'  said  Melenda. 

*  They  think  it  is  a  law  of  the  universe  that  they  should  work 
and  live  in  a  room  like  this,  and  go  in  rags,  and  be  paid  eleven*- 
pence  ha'penny  a  day.' 

*  And  find  your  own  cotton,'  said  Lizzie,  furnishing  a  not  un- 
important detail. 

•And  fourpence  for  the  workbook,  which  you  can  get  for  a 
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penny  outside.     And  if  you  dare  to  complain  they  make  it  six- 
pence/ Melenda  added. 

*  And  be  sworn  at  if  they're  Germans,  and  drilled  if  they're 
English.     We  like  it,  I  suppose.' 

^  You're  a  fool,  Sam,'  said  Melenda,  putting  the  case  plainly. 
•  You  and  your  discontent !  If  you  refdly  think  we  like  it,  you're 
a  bigger  fool  than  you  look.  We  didn't  want  her  coming  here, 
nor  you  neither,  to  teach  us  that  it's  a  shame.' 

^  Nor  to  tell  me  to  look  at  her  frock  and  mine,'  said  Lizzie. 

*  Come  then,  Sam,'  his  sister  went  on  while  Valentine  kept  a 
careful  silence,  *  come  then.  Have  you  got  anything  better  for 
us  when  we  have  got  discontented  ?  There's  machine  work  and 
shirts  at  a  penny  apiece;  we  can  get  twopence  a  dozen  for  the 
button-holes ;  there's  bottle-washing  for  five  shilling  a  week,  and 
cigar-makin'  for  the  same ;  there's  the  dust  yards  and  the  sifting 
at  a  shilling  a  day.  Shall  we  change  for  that?  There's  the 
matchmakers  with  the  stuff  that  eats  away  their  mouths ' 

<  Oh,  Melenda  I '  said  Valentine. 

*  What's  he  come  here  for,  then  ?  How  can  we  find  time  to 
keep  the  place  neat  and  tidy  ?  Why  ain't  we  better  off?  Let 
him  show  us  the  way,  then.' 

*  It's  better,'  said  Lizzie,  *  to  help  people  than  it  is  to  get  into 
a  rage  with  them.  Valentine  does  help  me  and  Lotty  in  spite  of 
Melenda.' 

Melenda  looked  as  if  she  might  turn  on  the  other  two  as  well 
as  on  her  brother.  But  she  refrained.  *  If  that  is  all  you've  got  to 
say,  Sam,  you  may  as  well  go.' 

*  Coming  here,'  Lizzie  went  on,  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
assist  in  the  music  of  the  band,  *  and  swearing  at  us  as  if  it  was 
our  fault.' 

*  I  didn't  swear,'  said  Sam,  in  some  confusion. 

*  You  did.    You  always  do  when  you  come  here.' 

*Well,  then,  it's  enough  to  make  a  pig  swear,'  he  replied 
guiltily,  because  a  Board  School  master  certainly  ought  not  to 
swear.  Language  and  temper  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession which  should  be  above  the  minor  weaknesses  of  humanity. 

<  Well,  Sam,  please  do  not  swear  again,'  said  Valentine,  still 
anxious  for  peace ;  *  and  now — you  who  know  so  much  and  have 
bad  so  many  opportunities  for  studying  the  question  from  your 
position — ^your  exceptional  and  high  position,  Sam — won't  you  sit 
down  quietly  and  give  us  your  advice  ? ' 

He  did  not  sit  down,  but  he  took  the  chair  from  her  and 
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plat3ed  it  before  him,  his  hands  on  the  back  so  that  it  made  a  kind 
of  pnlpit. 

*  All  he's  got  to  tell  us/  said  Melenda,  ^  is  that  it's  a  shame, 
and  we  ought  to  combine  and  strike.' 

*  It's  the  system,'  Sam  began.  ^  I  am  ready  to  give  yon  the 
best  advice  if  you'll  only  follow  it.  It's  the  rotten  competitive 
system — ^you've  got  to  abolish  that.  As  for  you  girls  combining 
and  striking,  you  won't  do  it.  I  told  you  once  to  combine,  but 
now  I  see  that  women  ain't  educated  up  to  combination.  Com- 
bination means  common  sense — ^you  haven't  got  it ;  you  haven't 
the  brains  nor  the  courage  to  do  it.' 

'  We've  got  our  independence,  anyhow,'  said  Melenda. 

*And  much  good  that  does  you.  Independence!  As  if 
anybody  is  independent  who's  got  to  work  for  your  starvation 
wages.  You're  slaves — you're  white  slaves.  That's  what  you 
arel' 

*  And  what  are  you,  then,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  You've  got 
no  work  to  do,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^We  cannot  alter  the  system,'  said  Valentine,  again  inter- 
posing ;  ^  at  least,  I  suppose  we  caimot  alter  it  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  delay.  Meantime,  don't  you  think  you  could 
devise  something  temporary  for  Melenda  and  Lizzie  until  you 
have  swept  away  competition? ' 

'Who  wants  his  help?'  asked  Melenda.  'I  tell  you  he  can 
only  say  it's  a  shame.    That's  all  he  ever  does  say.' 

*  I  can't  help  them,'  said  Sam ;  '  nobody  can  help  them  in  that 
way.  I  tell  you  again  that  it's  the  fault  of  the  system.  There 
are  women  by  thousands  no  better  off.  If  you  can  make  your 
ladies  leave  off  trying  to  get  things  cheap ;  if  you  can  make  your 
masters  contented  with  a  workman's  wage  for  profit ;  if  you  can 
make  the  men  resolve  that  the  women  shall  be  properly  paid,  and 
that  they  must  strike  for  them  and  forbid  them  to  take  less ; 
well — ^if  you  can  make  everybody  think  of  his  neighbour  first  — 
then  you  may  let  your  system  alone,  because  it  won't  matter.  You 
can't  do  that,  and  so  you  must  destroy  the  system.' 

VThen  there  seems  a  very  poor  chance  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  shirt-makers.  But  what  are  you  going  to  put  in  its 
place?  And  how  do  you  know  that  it  will  be  better  than  the 
present  plan  ? ' 

Sam  smiled  with  pity ;  girls  brought  up  like  Valentine  were 
indeed  ignorant. 

*  You  know  nothing,'  he  replied ;  *  I  have  told  you  already 
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some  of  our  scheme,  bat  I  suppose  Claude  laughed  at  it  and  told 
you  to  forget  it  at  once.' 

*  Tell  me  again,  then,  if  you  please.' 

*  Very  well.  Now  listen.  We  shall  destroy  the  competitive 
system.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Why,  that  there  will  be  no  mas- 
ters first,  no  capitalists,  no  landowners,  no  property  of  any  kind.' 

*  Oh  !  then  who  will  pay  the  workmen  ? ' 

*  Listen,  and  don't  interrupt.    The  State  will  be  the  only 
employer  of  labour.    There  will  be  no  rich  people.    If  you  have 
a  mountain  of  gold  it   will  not  buy  you  an  hour  of  luxury, 
nor  will  it  save    you   an    hour    of   labour.      The   stores   will 
be  kept  by  the   State,  and   the   food   distributed   daily.    All 
will  work  alike  and  all  will  live  alike.    There  will  be  only  one 
rate  of  wages,  and  men  and  women  alike  will  be  paid,  not  in 
money  but  by  abundance  of  everything  that  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  life;  no  man  will  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  another. 
Think  of  that!     Oh,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  most  glorious 
revolution!'    He  swung  his  arms,  and  his  eyes  glowed.    'There 
will  dawn  before  long  the  most  glorious  day.    Why,  there  will  be 
no  crime  then,  because  every  man  will  have  all  he  wants,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  temptation  to  steal  and  rob ;  and  every  man  will 
be  happy,  so  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  violence ;  and 
every  girl  contented  and  well  fed,  so  that  every  girl  shall  keep 
her  self-respect.    There  will  be  one  offence,  and  only  one  against 
the  State — the  crime  of  laziness,  which  will  be  punished  by  bread- 
and-water  diet.    There  will  be  one  education  for  all ;  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  by  the  people  for  the  people ;  there  will  be  no  rich 
class,  no  better  class,  no  priests,  no  lazy  class ;  everybody  for  a 
certain  time  every  day  will  work  at  something  prodactive---but 
production  will  be  regulated  by  committees ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  a  man  will  do  as  he  pleases.     Some  will  become  artists, 
some  will  study,  some,  I  suppose,  will  be  preachers,  some  scientific 
men,  some  actors,  some  will  write  books,  some  will  play  music  ^ 
the  only  professional  men  who  will  not  be  required  to  work  at 
production  will  be  doctors  of  medicine  and  schoolmasters.    These, 
of  course,  will  be  chosen  from  the  cleverest  of  the  boys.    The 
courts  of  justice  will  be  administered  by  juries  who  will  sit  every 
day  all  the  year  round,  every  man  taking  his  turn ;  law  shall  be 
open  to  everybody  and  will  be  free,  but  there  will  not  be  much 
left  to  dispute  about  when  all  property  is  held  in  trust  for  every- 
body.   All  the  things  that  are  now  luxuries — ^the  rare   fruits 
and  the  costly  wines — will  be  distributed  to  the  sick  and  the 
old.    Books,  pictures,  music,  and  plays  will  be  produced  for 
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nothiDg  at  all  after  working  hours.  Every  man  will  be  taught 
that  he  must  be  wat<;hful  of  his  own  rights  and  jealous  for  the 
community.  Every  man  will  take  his  turn  to  be  a  policeman. 
There  will  be  no  other  distinctions  among  men  than  those  which 
nature  has  created :  for  some  will  be  strong  and  some  weak,  some 
will  be  quick  and  some  slow.  But  there  will  be  no  titles,  no 
aristocracy,  no  class,  and  no  pride  of  one  man  over  another.  Think 
of  it !  No  more  poverty — no  more  disease  from  luxury  or  from 
privation,  no  more  ignorance,  no  more  indolence,  no  more  vice ! 
Think  of  it,  I  say,  if  ever  you  think  of  anything.' 

He  paused,  not  because  he  was  exhausted,  but  because  he 
wanted,  naturally,  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  oration. 

Melenda  pretended  that  she  was  not  listening.  But  she  was. 
She  listened  against  her  will ;  she  could  not  tell  that  the  thing 
was  as  yet  only  a  dream,  and  could  never  be  realised  in  her  own 
time.  Sam's  words  filled  her  soul  with  vague  hopes  and  a  warm 
glow ;  and  he  looked  so  grand  while  he  spoke  that  she  was  proud 
of  him,  and  forgave  him  for  his  impatience  and  contempt.  Lizzie 
for  her  part  was  wholly  unmoved.  She  thought  of  nothing  but 
of  Sam's  advice  to  be  discontented  and  to  compare  Valentine's  frock 
with  her  own.  It  was  right,  then,  to  be  angry  and  to  ask  why  she 
must  live  on  slops  and  go  in  rags,  and  Valentine  lived  like  a  lady. 

As  for  Valentine,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  this  squalid  room 
the  words  had  altogether  a  new  force  and  meaning.  In  Claude's 
chambers  she  had  only  half  perceived  their  significance,  but  here 
— in  the  presence  of  the  two  girls — they  fell  upon  her  ears  like 
the  first  preaching  of  a  new  gospel.  What  sacrifice  would  be  too 
great  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  pictured  by  this  young 
apostle  ?  Surely  there  has  never  been  since  the  world  began  any 
dream  more  generous  and  more  noble  than  this  of  the  Socialist, 
insomuch  that  there  are  some  who  think  that  it  was  first  revealed 
to  the  world  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  It  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  will  never  be  suffered  to  be  forgotten,  so  beautiful  that 
mankind  will  henceforth  be  continually  occupied  in  trying  to 
make  it  a  practical  reality;  and  with  every  successive  failure, 
will  always  be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal,  until  at  last, 
if  the  kind  gods  consent,  even  after  many  years  and  many  genera- 
tions, it  shall  be  won,  and  with  it  the  Kingdom  long  talked  of  and 
little  understood.  But  those  who  expect  it  in  this  their  lifetime 
might  as  well  expect  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

'  Thank  you,  Sam,'  said  Valentine,  bringing  herself  back  to  the 
present  with  an  effort.     *  But  this  is  a  scheme  for  the  far  future.' 
VOL.  VIII.  NO.  xuv.  K 
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*  No,  it  is  for  the  present.  Not  to-day  perhaps,  nor  to-morrow, 
but  before  your  hair  is  grey  it  will  be  realised  over  the  whole 
world.' 

<  Meantime  what  are  Melenda  and  Lizzie  to  do  ?  ' 

*  We've  got  to  go  on  working,'  said  the  latter. 

*  What  will  you  do  meantime  for  your  sister,  Sam  ?  ' 

*  Melenda  may — she  may — '  he  made  an  heroic  eflFort,  *  well, 
she  may  come  and  live  with  me  if  she'll  behave.' 

*  I  sha'n't  then,  there !  I  won't  live  with  anybody,  and  I  won't 
behave,  and  I'll  go  in  and  out  just  as  I  please.' 

*  Can  you  not  find  any  better  way  of  life  for  them  ? '  Valentine 
persisted. 

^  No,  I  can't.  There  isn't  any  better  work  for  girls  who  can 
only  sew.  You  must  alter  the  system.  The  work  and  the  wages 
are  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  The  worse  they  get,  the  more 
injustice  there  is,  the  sooner  will  be  the  end.  You  must  begin 
with  the  beginning,  I  tell  you.  Destroy  Capital  and  abolish  Pro- 
perty.    But  what  do  you  care  for  the  people  ? ' 

*  I  care  for  this  room  at  least  and  the  people  in  it.  Come,  Sam, 
give  me  credit  for  a  little  humanity.  I  care  for  those  of  the  people 
whom  I  know.  Isn't  that  enough  for  a  beginning  ?  How  if  we 
were  all  to  do  as  much  ?  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  to  alter 
the  System.' 

^  You  talk  like  a  woman.  Well,  then ' — he  picked  up  his 
hat,  which  he  had  flung  on  the  floor  at  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
discussion — *  I've  made  my  oflFer.  If  Melenda  likes  to  accept  it, 
she  can.  If  not,  she  will  please  herself.  I'm  going.  Good  night, 
Melenda.' 

^  Will  you  let  me  walk  with  you  a  little  way  ? '  Valentine  asked. 

^  Just  as  you  like.'  It  seems  an  ungracious  way  of  putting  it, 
but  what  he  meant  was  simple  consent. 

They  walked  down  Hoxton  Street,  across  Old  Street,  and  along 
the  Curtain  Boad,  where  the  furniture  places  were  closed,  and  the 
street  quiet,  and  the  German  journeymen  were  out  of  sight  in 
some  hidden  dens,  smoking  pipes,  and  dreaming  like  Sam  of  a  New 
World. 

*  You  belong  to  the  other  side,'  he  said  after  a  while.  *  That 
is  very  certain.  Yet  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you;  but  there— it 
ia  no  use,  I  suppose.  You've  been  brought  up  in  their  way,  and 
because  it's  an  easy  life  you  think  it  is  beautiful.' 

^  I  only  know  of  one  side.' 

^That's   rubbish.      In   all  history   there's  always  two  sides: 
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there's  the  tyrant  and  there's  the  slave :  there's  the  oppressor 
and  there's  the  oppressed :  there's  the  rich  and  there's  the  poor : 
there's  the  workman  and  there's  the  master.  The  Lord  didn't 
make  simple  man,  you  see,  He  made  two  classes.  There  were  two 
Adams.  That's  what  they  want  us  to  believe.  The  land  belongs 
to  one  of  them,  and  the  duty  of  tilling  it  for  nothing  to  the  other. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  talk.  There's  two  classes  when  we  are  quiet ; 
there's  only  one  class  when  it  comes  to  keeping  them  contented. 
Wait  till  we  get  our  turn.' 

*  In  your  scheme,  Sam,  no  one  is  to  be  lazy,  no  one  is  to  shirk 
work,  and  the  best  men  in  the  country  will  think  it  their  highest 
privilege  to  work  for  all.  I  understand  you  to  mean  this.  Yes. 
It  is  very  beautiful.  But  how  are  you  going  to  teach  and  to  dis- 
cipline the  people  and  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  ?  ' 

*  Oh  ! '  Sam  replied  superior.  *  Why,  the  very  question  shows 
your  ignorance.  You  don't  understand  the  first  elements  of  our 
party.  Don't  you  see  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  teaching  at 
all — ^that  the  very  establishment  of  justice  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world — free  and  equal  justice,  with  no  favours  to  any, 
will  create  such  a  grand  universal  jealousy  that  all  injustice  of 
every  kind  will  be  made  impossible  ?  There  never  has  been  any 
justice  hitherto.  There  have  been  laws  and  lawyers,  and  decisions 
of  courts  have  been  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  But  there  has 
been  no  justice.  It  will  be  such  a  beautiful  thing  that  everybody 
will  watch  everybody  else  and  himself  as  well,  to  see  that  there  is 
no  shirking  of  duty.  There  will  be  an  irresistible  determination 
— ^but  of  course  you  cannot  understand  the  force  of  the  Will  of  the 
People?' 

*  Well,'  said  Valentine,  to  whom  the  talk  about  the  irresistible 
Will  of  the  People  was  a  new  thing — and  indeed  it  is  strange  that 
while  cultivated  and  educated  men  have  never  agreed  together  to 
have  a  Will  of  their  own  and  to  pronounce  it,  we  are  constantly  told 
that  the  rough  and  ignorant  are  thinking  as  one  man,  and  acting 
together  with  one  consent  and  in  such  beautiful  unanimity — ^  well, 
then,  the  Will  of  the  People,  I  suppose,  will  order  everybody  to  be 
equally  good,  and  the  order  will  be  obeyed  without  any  difficulty. 
Why,  it  will  be  a  return  to  the  Promised  Land — No,  it  will  be 
nothing  short  of  a  return  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And,  Sam,  just 
think  what  a  discovery  you  have  made !  The  flaming  sword  which 
turns  every  way  in  the  hands  of  the  cherubim  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Competitive  System.' 

*  As  you  like,'  Sam  replied  a  little  sulkily.     There  was  just  a 
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faint  hint  of  ridicule  in  Valentine's  words.  No  Prophet  can  abide 
ridicule,  ^  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it.  Call  it  what  you  please. 
Only  don't  pretend  that  you  misunderstand  the  meaning.' 

*  Sam,  you  are  so  strong  and  brave,'  Valentine  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  *  you  are  so  clever,  you  know  so  much,  that  I  am 
sure  you  can  help  us  if  you  think  it  over.  Never  mind  the  Com- 
petitive System :  that  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  destroy,  I  am 
sure,  and  perhaps  it  will  outlast  our  time.  Try  to  find  some 
readier  way  to  help  those  girls.  Consider,  one  of  them  is  dying 
slowly;  we  can't  save  her;  we  can  only  make  her  easier:  the 
other  two  are  wasting  their  lives  in  the  most  terrible  poverty.  I 
could  give  them  money,  but  indeed  it  is  not  alms  they  want. 
Melenda  will  not  have  it.  Won't  you  try  to  help  them  ?  Think, 
Sam,  oh,  think' — she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm — *of  their 
rags  and  their  misery,  and  try  to  help  them.' 

*  I  do  think  of  their  rags.  Good  God !  Valentine,  or  Polly,  or 
whatever  they  call  you,  I  think  of  their  rags  and  their  misery  for 
weeks  together  after  I  have  seen  Melenda.' 

*  Then  I  wish,  Sam,  that  you  saw  her  every  day.' 

*  If  I  did  I  should  only  hate  the  system  more  and  more.  That 
other  girl — she'll  die,  I  suppose.' 

'Yes,  she  must  die.  Melenda  is  stronger.  The  one  who  will 
go  next  is  Lizzie,  unless  something  can  be  done.' 

*  There's  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done — destroy  the  Com- 
petitive System.  Abolish  property.  Sweep  away  Capital,  Lands, 
and  Church,  and  Masters.     Give  Socialism  a  fair  start.' 

Nothing  more  could  be  got  out  of  him.  A  mathematician, 
we  know,  tries  his  theory  on  elementary  cases ;  Socialism,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  construct,  with  infinite  labour,  consti- 
tutions, schemes,  and  plans  for  the  universal  good,  do  not.  The 
simple  case  is  beyond  them.  They  are  full  of  rage  against  the 
old  system,  but  their  indignation  is  expended  in  deepening  their 
political  convictions. 

There  was  once  another  man  who  went  down  the  Jericho  road 
and  fell  among  thieves.  First  there  passed  by  the  priest,  just  as 
in  the  former  case,  his  scornful  chin  in  the  air :  and  then  the  Levite 
followed.  Now  this  Levite  did  not  immediately  pass  by,  but  he 
stopped  and  inquired  carefully  into  the  particularc  of  the  case  and 
made  full  notes  of  them,  and  then  he  went  his  way,  and  out  of 
the  notes  he  compiled  a  most  tremendous  oration,  eloquent,  fiery, 
and  convincing;,  which  he  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Democra- 
tic Federal  ru:on,  on  the  wretched  system  under  which  robbers 
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are  suffered  to  exist,  and  propounded  another  System  by  means  of 
which  there  would  be  no  more  robbers  in  the  land  at  all.  Audyet 
the  old  System  goes  on  still,  and  still  we  see  coming  along  the 
hot  and  thirsty  road  the  Samaritan  with  his  nimble  two  pence. 

*  &ood  night,  Sam,'  Valentine  said  coldly ;  *  I  ask  you  for  advice, 
and  you  offer  me  the  chance  of  a  new  System.  Go  away  and  rail 
at  Competition,  while  we  look  after  its  victims.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HEVEREND  RANDAL  SMITH. 


The  assistant  priest  of  St.  Agatha's — this  was  the  church  where 
the  morning  congregation  did  not  contain  a  single  man — was  at 
this  time — he  has  just  been  promoted  to  the  more  independent 
sphere  of  a  mission  church — the  Rev.  Randal  Smith.  It  was  he 
who  ran  up  the  stairs  when  Valentine  was  singing  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  this  strange  thing. 

This  young  gentleman  became,  by  a  gradual  and  natural 
development  of  events,  one  of  Valentine's  friends.  Their  friend- 
ship, it  is  true,  was  based  upon  what  the  Doctor  maintained  to  be 
the  true  basis  of  all  friendship — self-interest.  He  first  introduced 
himself  to  her  in  the  street — there  was  no  other  common  place  of 
meeting — stopping  before  her  and  half  lifting  his  hat.  It  was  one 
of  those  sweet  things  in  felt  with  a  very  broad  flat  brim  and  strings 
and  a  tassel,  and  he  took  it  off  with  the  doubtful  courtesy  which 
certain  Englishmen  yield  to  the  Uncertain  Person,  as  if  it  were  a 
disgrace  to  lift  the  hat  to  any  under  a  recognised  social  position. 
This  prejudice  will  vanish  when  the  Board  Schools  condescend  to 
teach  manners,  and  the  working  man  has  learned  to  lift  his  hat  to 
the  working  woman. 

•  I  beg  your  pardon — ' 

He  affected  the  quick  breathless  manner  adopted  by  many 
young  clergymen  and  by  some  young  masters  in  public  schools. 
It  is  a  manner  which  may  mean  anything,  like  an  algebraical  symbol 
— perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  adopted — but  it  is 
really  understood  to  be  a  *  note,'  or  outward  and  visible  sign,  of 
earnestness  coupled  with  intellectual  superiority.  At  Toynbee 
Hall,  very  oddly,  it  is  not  recognised,  which  makes  one  suspect 
the  sincerity  and  the  superiority  of  that  institution. 
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*  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  I  heard  you  singing  the  other 
evening  in  Ivy  Lane.' 

*  It  is  very  likely.' 

<I — I — ^have  also  learnt' — it  was  diflBcult  to  believe — *that 
you  are  the — the — sister  of  one  of  the  girls  who  live  there.' 

*  It  is  possible.' 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  not  more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
slight  and  small  in  stature,  shaven  of  cheek  and  chin,  pale-faced, 
insignificant  of  aspect.  As  to  his  creed,  he  professed  to  belong 
to  the  small  and  narrow  sect  called  Ritualists,  and  this  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  general  world  by  the  brim  of  his  hat  which  was  so 
broad,  and  the  length  of  his  skirts.  By  these  symbols  he  professed 
the  most  decided  views  as  to  his  own  authority,  and  the  tremendous 
powers  which  he  held  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce ;  though  he  was  really 
a  most  simple  creature,  who  would  have  been  crushed,  had  he  at 
all  understood  or  realised  the  nature  of  his  own  pretensions,  by 
the  mere  weight  of  them ;  he  had  never  distinguished  himself 
in  any  way  either  at  school  or  college;  he  had  read  next  to 
nothing,  and  knew  next  to  nothing,  of  history,  literature,  or  theo- 
logy ;  his  creed  was  narrow,  bigoted,  unhistorical,  and  intolerant; 
his  manner  was  fussy,  underbred,  and  full  of  little  affectations. 
With  his  priestly  pretensions,  and  his  ignorance,  and  his  fussi- 
ness,  he  was  just  exactly  the  kind  of  figure  that  scoffers  like  to 
put  up  in  a  pillory  and  pelt  with  epigrams,  new  and  old,  derisive 
laughter,  mocking  questions,  and  sneers  and  jeers.  He  was  also 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  who  would  not  alter  his  course  for  any 
amount  of  epigrams,  whether  they  cut  like  flints  or  whether  they 
broke  in  his  face  like  rotten  eggs;  and,  when  they  took  him  down 
from  his  pillory,  he  would  have  gone  away  wondering  that  the 
world  could  be  so  sinful  as  actually  to  scoff  and  sniff  at  the 
sacerdotal  office. 

In  other  respects  this  assistant  priest  belonged  to  a  kind  of 
mortal  which  has  never  been  extinct  or  unknown  amongst  us,  and 
of  late  seems  to  have  become  common.  It  is  not  the  cleverest 
kind,  nor  is  it  the  most  learned,  the  most  critical,  the  most  logi- 
cal, or  the  most  capable  of  argument.  But  it  is  a  kind  which  has 
one  great  distinctive  quality :  it  has  perceived  very  plainly  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  life,  possible  to  all  who  choose  to  follow  it,  which 
is  an  imitation,  however  humble,  of  a  certain  great  Exemplar.  In 
fact,  no  Hermit,  no  Solitary,  no  Friar  of  orders  grey,  black,  white, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  buff,  indigo,  magenta,  mauve,  or  alezan,  ever 
more  diligently  followed  that  Exemplar  than  do  the  men  of  this 
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kind.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  that  is  to  say,  as  early  as  it  is 
permitted  to  them,  they  absolutely  renounce  for  ever  the  world 
and  all  its  delights ;  they  give  up  society,  culture,  learning,  art, 
and  pleasures  of  every  kind ;  they  plunge  head  foremost  into  a 
vast  ocean,  mirky  and  cloudy,  whose  waves  have  no  brightness  and 
whose  waters  know  no  smiles ;  they  become,  in  fact,  assistant 
priest  or  curate,  whichever  they  prefer  to  be  called,  in  a  parish  of 
poverty ;  they  are  the  slaves,  all  day  long,  of  the  people ;  they 
cease  to  have  any  individual  life ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
pursuits. 

It  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  detail  in  such  a  b'fe,  that 
the  man  has  a  church  where  he  must  perform  certain  duties.  Yet 
these  take  time ;  he  has  to  read  prayers,  or  to  sing  matins  and 
evensong,  if  he  prefers  that  way  of  describing  the  Function ;  he 
marries  and  baptises ;  he  has  once  a  week  to  provide  a  discourse 
always  fall  of  new  thoughts,  powerful  logic,  and  words  which  bum 
— at  least,  these  things  are  expected.  It  does  not  really  matter  in 
the  least  what  he  preaches  in  places  like  Hoxton,  because  no  one 
ever  goes  to  church.  Generally,  he  preaches  a  set  of  doctrines 
which  the  British  working  man  is  just  as  likely  to  embrace  as  he 
is  to  abandon  the  franchise,  or  to  dissolve  his  trade  unions,  or  to 
give  up  his  beer,  or  to  join  goody  clubs.  But  his  real  work  is 
outside  bis  church.  He  is  the  almoner  of  the  parish ;  he  is  always 
administering  charitable  funds,  finding  out  deserving  cases,  and 
dividing  eighteenpence  equally  among  thirteen  poor  people  ;  he  is 
a  professor  of  the  conduct  of  life ;  because  weaker  brethren  get 
drunk  he  has  to  wear  a  nasty  little  blue  ribbon,  and  may  not  look 
upon  the  amber  and  the  froth  of  the  cheerful  pewter ;  because 
there  are  so  many  to  be  helped,  and  so  little  to  help  them  with, 
he  lives  with  the  greatest  frugality,  and  gives  away  all  that  he  can 
spare,  being  paid  for  the  most  part  in  the  coin  of  ingratitude  ;  he 
has  got  schools  to  visit ;  of  late  years  he  has  been  expected — ^who 
has  neither  Art  nor  culture — to  become  the  Prophet  of  culture  and 
the  Fosterer  of  Art;  and  now,  on  top  of  all  these  duties,  he  has  had 
imposed  upon  him  the  care  of  providing  and  devising  amusement, 
holidays,  excursions,  concerts,  clubs,  and  institutes  for  the  young 
and  old.  He  works  all  day  long  and  regrets  that  there  are  not 
more  than  sixteen  hours  available ;  he  is  always  cheerful.  And 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  does  and  the  life  he  leads,  let  us  by  no 
means  laugh  at  this  young  man,  but  suffer  him  without  sneers 
or  epigrams  to  believe  what  it  pleases  his  unhistorical  soul  to 
think  he  believes,  so  long  as  he  does  not  try  to  make  us  acknow- 
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ledge  that  he  carries  about  in  his  own  little  waistcoat  pocket,  on 
the  same  bunch  as  his  latch-key,  the  keys  of  the  Gates  of  Heaven. 
*I — I — I  heard  you  sing/  he  repeated.     *And  I  was  much 
pleased.     For  an  untrained  voice — ' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  Valentine  gravely.  But  there  was  in  her  eyes 
a  light  for  which  there  is  no  prettier  word,  I  regret  to  say,  than 
the  word  *  twinkle.'  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  sudden 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  humorous  situation  shown  by  the 
twinkle  of  a  girl's  bright  eyes. 

*  But  perhaps  you  have  been  trained.     I  beg  your  pardon.' 
^  Pray  go  on.' 

*  I  have  an  Institute  of  working  boys.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps — perhaps — would  you  sing  to  them  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     Will  you  show  me  your  Institute  ? ' 

He  led  her  into  one  of  the  streets  which  branch  oflf  right  and 
left,  and  stopped  at  a  corner  house. 

^  This  is  the  place,'  he  said.  *  We  get  the  working  lads  here, 
and  teach  them  and  amuse  them  in  the  evening.' 

The  door  opened,  without  the  intervention  of  hall  or  passage, 
into  a  good-sized  room  of  irregular  shape,  fitted  with  benches  and 
one  or  two  narrow  tables ;  at  one  end  was  a  great  fireplace  with 
texts  displayed  above  it,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a  low  platform 
with  a  piano.  On  the  walls  at  the  end  were  a  few  shelves  which 
formed  the  boys'  library. 

*  Upstairs,'  said  the  young  clergyman,  his  eyes  kindling  as  he 
showed  his  beloved  Institute,  ^  there  are  class-rooms  and  a  baga- 
telle board,  where  the  older  lads  may  smoke  if  they  like  ;  outside 
in  the  yard  is  a  gymnasium.  This  is  our  common  sitting  and 
reading  room  where  we  sometimes  try  singing.  Unfortunately 
I  was  never  taught  to  sing  or  play.  I  can  intone  of  course,  but  I 
cannot  sing,  and  as  for  accompaniment  I  am  trying  to  learn  a  few 
simple  chords.  Perhaps  I  could  help  out  with  something  for 
you.' 

*  Let  me  hear  you,'  said  Valentine. 

His  knowledge  of  the  art  was  limited  and  his  simple  chords 
were  few.  He  confessed  that  he  rose  every  morning  at  six  in 
order  to  acquire  some  mastery  over  the  instrument,  but  as  yet 
with  small  success. 

'  What  do  you  do  with  your  boys  ?  '  she  asked  him. 

It  appeared  on  explanation  that  his  evenings  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  care  of  those  boys,  with  whom  he  worked,  read, 
taught,  and  played.     While  he  spoke  of  them  his  face  lit  up,  he 
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forgot  the  little  mannerism  of  speech  and  became  natural.  This 
was  the  work  that  he  loved. 

Valentine  felt  that  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  kind 
of  life.  She  went  on  to  question  him.  He  had  other  work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  of  a  much  less  interesting  kind.  He  ought  to 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  the  boys,  whose  minds  he 
was  filling  with  thoughts  which  would  lead  some  of  them  whither 
he  could  not  guess.  But  he  had,  besides,  the  chiu^ch  services 
eveiy  day,  sick  people  to  visit,  poor  people  to  relieve,  a  mission 
chapel  to  serve  in  some  slum  or  other,  addresses  to  prepare — an 
endless  roimd  of  work,  with  no  rest  for  a  single  day  in  the  week 
and  no  hope  that  it  would  ever  grow  lighter. 

^  It  is  a  hard  life,'  said  Valentine,  wondering  at  the  courage  of 
those  who  embrace  such  a  life. 

*  It  is  my  Work,'  he  replied,  lapsing  into  breathlessness  and 
folding  his  hands,  after  the  unreal  manner  of  his  kind.  Why 
will  they  fold  their  hands  ? 

Valentine  thought  that  he  belonged  to  those  heroes  who  are 
best  left  unseen.  There  are  many  such,  and  when  they  die  their 
lives  read  most  beautifuUy. 

She  sat  down  and  suffered  her  fingers  to  ramble  over  the  keys 
thinking  of  this  man  and  his  life.  Presently  she  looked  up.  *  I 
will  sing  for  your  boys  whenever  you  please.' 

•Thank  you.' 

*  Do  you  know  all  the  people  in  your  parish  ?  Do  you  know 
the  working  women  ? ' 

*  I  try  to  know  them  all,'  he  replied,  breathlessly.  *  It  is  my 
duty  to  know  them  all.    The  parish  clergy  are  in  charge  of  them.' 

*  Do  you  ever  think  of  them  ?  Can  you  tell  me  how  anything 
can  be  done  for  them  ? ' 

*  If  they  would  come  to  church,  and  submit  to  discipline.' 

.*I  do  not  speak  of  their  religion,  but  of  their  material  welfare. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  get  them  better  wages  and  easier  work  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  parish  priest  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  work.' 

*  You  are  among  these  poor  working  women  all  day  long,  and 
yet  you  have  never  considered  the  subject  ?  Surely  it  must  force 
itself  upon  you.' 

*What  would  be  the  use?  I  can  do  nothing.  I  suppose 
there  must  always  be  poverty — "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you.'" 

*0h!'  Valentine  cried,  impatiently.     *  Nobody  ever  tries  to 
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help.  I  have  asked  a  schoohnaster,  and  a  doctor,  and  a  scholar, 
and  now  I  have  asked  a  clergyman ;  and  there  is  no  help  in  any 
of  them.  Does  nobody  in  the  world  care  what  becomes  of  the 
working  women  ? ' 

*  The  Church  cares  for  all  alike/  he  replied,  still  breathless  and 
superior. 

She  bade  him  good  morning  and  left  him.  There  was  then  no 
help  to  be  got  from  man,  not  even  from  those  who  go  continually 
among  the  people  and  see  their  suffering  and  the  patience  of  the 
girls  every  day.  There  are  men  and  women  working  perpetually 
for  every  other  possible  class,  but  none  for  the  work-girl.  She 
alone  is  left  unprotected  and  unheeded,  and  no  man  regardeth 
her. 

Then  an  Oracle  came  to  her ;  the  true  Oracle  is  unsuspected 
and  unsought — sudden.  You  must  not  go  and  inquire  at  Delphi 
any  more.  The  Voice  comes  to  you  of  its  own  accord.  It  came  to 
VgJentine  from  an  old  lady.  There  were  two  of  them  standing 
on  the  kerbstone ;  one  carried  a  loaf  under  her  apron,  and  the 
other  a  key.  They  were  clean  and  respectable  old  ladies.  As 
Valentine  passed  them,  one  said  to  the  other,  ^No,  mum,  it's 
no  use  expecting  it ;  and  if  you  want  a  thing  done,  you  must 
do  it  yourself.' 

These  words  Valentine  rightly  and  piously  accepted  as  an 
Oracle  or  Voice  from  Heaven. 

The  assistant  priest  meanwhile  stood  at  the  door  of  his  In- 
stitute, and  watched  her  walking  down  the  street  with  buoyant 
step  and  fearless  carriage.  I  suppose  he  had  seen  young  ladies 
before,  but  it  seemed  a  long  time,  and  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes  and  a  half  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  follow  the  way  of 
most  young  men's  thoughts  in  spring,  though  it  was  now  full 
summer.  In  that  brief  interval  he  enjoyed  in  imagination  a  whole 
twelve  months  at  least  of  the  Blessed  Life,  the  Life  of  Love  and 
Ease  and  Happiness,  with  such  a  companion  as  Valentine.  At  five- 
and-twenty  there  are  moments  when  all  other  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  Great  Benunciation,  seem  stark  staring  Foolishness  com- 
pared with  the  Life  of  Love.  I  believe  that  all  women  in  all  ages 
have  secretly  entertained  this  doctrine,  and  that  all  men  have  from 
time  to  time  been  tempted  by  it.  The  Light  of  Asia  experienced 
many  such  painful  moments  of  doubt,  though  his  biographers 
have  passed  them  over.  We  know,  besides,  how  hermits  and  holy 
men  have  been  wont  to  keep  tubs  of  ice-cold  water  and  deep 
snowdrifts  ready  against  these  attacks  of  the  Devil.     A  terrible 
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thing,  indeed,  should  a  young  man,  after  he  has  gone  a-hermiting, 
meanly  give  it  up  and  sneak  back  to  his  sweetheart ! 

Now,  as  Valentine  walked  along  the  street,  just  after  she 
received  the  oracle,  she  encountered  the  very  last  man  she  would 
have  expected  to  meet  in  Hoxton. 

*  You  here,  Mr.  Conyers ! ' 

It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Conyers  himself,  and  the  great  man 
appeared  to  be  confused  at  the  meeting.  He  actually  blushed 
and  stammered. 

*  I,  yes,  yes,  I  am  here.    And  you.  Miss  Valentine  ? ' 
'  I  am  staying  with  some  friends.' 

'Yes,  I  remember.  Your  sister  told  me.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, you  were  gone  to  Whitechapel.  Everybody  goes  to  White- 
chapel  now.  I  am  travelling  about  London  in  search  of  a  new 
face  for  my  picture.  All  the  faces  somehow  seem  to  have  been 
used  up.* 

*  Have  you  succeeded  ? ' 

*  I  hardly  know  yet.' 

She  left  him  and  went  on  her  way. 

*  She  is  staying  with  friends.'  Mr.  Conyers  looked  after  her 
thoughtfully.  *  I  am  glad  she  didn't  meet  me  five  minutes  ago, 
with  that  big-eyed  girl.  It  might  have  been  awkward.  She  is 
staying  with  friends — her  own  people.  Violet  told  me  as  much, 
and  Claude  is  looking  after  her.  Is  it  likely  that  Lady  Mildred 
would  suffer  her  own  daughter  to  live  in  such  a  place  as  this  and 
be  looked  after  by  Claude  ?  Lady  Mildred  may  be  liberal  in  her 
views,  but  she  must  think  of  her  daughter's  reputation.  Oh, 
there  cannot  be  any  longer  a  doubt.' 

A  sweet  smile — the  smile  of  contentment — played  upon  his 
lips.  He  was  thinking  of  Beatrice  Eldridge  and  of  himself,  and 
of  a  perfectly  easy  life,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  and 
to  develop,  and  then  slowly  to  ripen  and  to  decay.  *I  think 
Valentine  is  better- looking  than  Violet,'  he  murmured ;  *  but  with 
Buch  a  hatfull  of  money,  who  would  make  comparisons  ? ' 

Meantime  the  big-eyed  girl,  who  was  none  other  than  Lizzie, 
strolled  slowly  homewards — it  was  her  dinner  hour — thinking  of 
the  words  that  she  had  heard  once  more  and  for  the  tenth  time, 
because  this  man  would  not  leave  her  alone.  The  temptation  to 
have  done  with  her  hard  and  wretched  work  had  grown  almost  to 
a  desperate  yearning  for  ease.  It  seemed  to  lie  at  her  feet  ready 
to  be  picked  up.  The  more  she  saw  of  Valentine  the  more  she 
longed  to  be  even  as  she  was.    The  discontent  which  Sam  wished 
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for  all  women  had  seized  upon  her,  but  without  producing  quite 
the  eflFect  which  he  anticipated.  Lizzie  had  no  desire  to  combine 
with  other  girls.  She  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  run  quite 
away  from  them,  and  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
them. 

In  the  evening  Valentine  sang  to  the  boys.  There  were 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  with  the  Reverend  Randal  Smith.  She 
played  to  them  first,  and  then  she  sang  to  them,  not  one  or  two, 
but  a  dozen  rattling  good  songs  which  went  straight  to  the  boys* 
hearts  and  made  them  all  sit  with  open  mouths.  And  before  she 
sang  her  last  song,  which  was  that  pretty  old  ditty  about  Sally  in 
our  Alley,  she  made  a  little  speech. 

*Boys,'  she  said,  ^you  will  soon  be  men  and  able  to  look  out 
for  yourselves.  Will  you  remember  your  sisters,  the  girls  who 
cannot  help  themselves?  You  will  have  reasonable  hours  and 
good  pay ;  they  will  have  to  work  all  day  long  for  cruel  pay.  It 
is  your  business  to  help  them — I  don't  know  how  yet — but  you 
must  find  out  if  others  cannot.  They  will  be  your  sweethearts. 
Can  you  bear  to  think  that  the  girls  you  love  are  cruelly  neglected 
and  shamefully  ill-used?  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
union  for  them.  Think  of  them.  I  shall  come  and  sing  to  you 
again  if  I  am  allowed.  Every  time  I  come  I  will  remind  you  of 
your  duty  towards  your  sisters — the  girls  who  work.  Now  I  will 
sing  you  a  song  all  about  one  of  them  and  her  sweetheart.' 


CHAPTER   XI. 

A    DEAD   man's   STEPS. 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  as  we  know,  purposes  are  esta- 
blished. Hitherto,  however,  Valentine's  counsellors  had  advanced 
her  no  more  than  those  of  the  Patriarch  Job.  She  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  asking  in  vain  the  questions  which  everyone 
asks  when  he  begins  to  understand  the  simple  facts.  But  there 
was  no  answer  from  any,  save  from  Sam,  and  he  proposed  to  meet 
the  case  by  simply  knocking  down  the  house  of  cards  and  build- 
ing it  up  again. 

She  thought  of  the  old  lady  in  the  almshouse.  Perhaps  from 
her -she  might  get  something  practical,  something  that  would  help 
Melenda  at  least,  something  short  of  Sam's  universal  revolution 
and  the  Doctor's  universal  confederation  of  labour.     It  is  by  a 
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natural  iDstinct  that  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  at  every  juncture, 
have  sought  the  advice  of  old  women,  because  none  are  so  wise 
as  to  the  conduct  of  life,  especially — which  is  not  generally 
known — old  women  in  almshouses.  Their  superiority  is  due  to 
the  happy  circumstance  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  piece  together  their  experiences. 

One  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  old  women  know 
everything.  Some  are  specialists ;  as,  for  example,  those  who 
know  the  art  of  healing,  and  the  properties  of  herbs.  Then 
there  are  those  who  understand  the  management  of  Man ;  it  is  a 
secret,  and  one  man,  at  least,  who  has  learned  this  secret,  will 
never  reveal  it ;  but  it  is  a  very  simple  secret,  the  management 
of  Man  in  all  his  characters,  as  brother,  lover,  father,  and  husband. 
Some,  again,  are  deeply  versed  in  the  treatment  of  tender  infants. 
Some  can  read  and  foretell  the  future,  plain  and  clear,  for  all 
inquirers,  either  by  the  cards,  or  by  the  hand,  or  by  signs  and 
omens,  or  by  the  appearance  of  birds.  Some  can  judge,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  of  character  from  the  face,  or  a  single  feature 
in  the  face,  or  from  the  voice,  or  the  hand,  or  the  foot.  Some 
can  read  thoughts,  and  can  advise  a  man  by  knowing  exactly  what 
is  passing  in  his  mind.  Some  can  charm  warts  and  order  rheu- 
matism to  vanish ;  and  some  can  inform  the  inquirer  exactly,  and 
without  any  oracular  indefiniteness,  whether  any  proposed  course 
of  action  will  be  lucky  or  unlucky.  They  are  Sibyls  every  one. 
I  do  not  know  what  advice  Mrs.  Monument  would  have  given  to 
Valentine's  questions,  because,  most  unfortunately,  she  was  pre- 
vented from  putting  any  by  a  very  singular  occurrence. 

It  was  this :  Valentine  found  the  old  lady  sitting  alone,  and 
in  a  strange  state  of  nervous  agitation,  with  shaking  hands  and 
trembling  lips — in  the  condition  known  to  inebriates  as  *  jimipy.' 

*  What's  the  matter,  mother  ? '  she  asked.  *  Your  hands  are 
trembling,  and  so  are  your  lips.     Are  you  ill  ?  ' 

*  No,  Polly,  no.  Oh,  thank  Heaven  you've  come,  my  dear  !  I 
don't  know  myself  to-day.  When  you  spoke  just  now  I  actually 
thought  it  was  her  ladyship's  voice,  and  I  never  even  heard  your 
step  outside.  Give  me  your  hand,  child.  There !  I  feel  safe 
while  you  are  here.' 

*  Why,  mother,  what  is  it  ?  ' 

*  I  sent  Ehoder  away  after  dinner,  because  I  couldn't  bear  her 
fidgets.  I  would  rather  go  without  my  tea.  And  I  went  intothe 
chapel ;  but  I  couldn't  get  any  rest.  And,  oh,  df  ar,  dear !  how 
glad  I  am  you've  come,  Polly  ! ' 
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*  Well,  mother,  you  will  tell  me  presently  when  you  feel  a 
little  stronger.  You  shall  have  your  tea  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Melenda.' 

*  What  about  Melenda,  Polly  ?  She's  never  been  the  good 
and  dutiful  daughter  that  you  are.  She  doesn't  come  to  see  her 
mother  but  once  a  month,  and  then  she's  always  in  a  rage.  She 
came  last  Sunday  and  tore  round  and  carried  on  dreadful  about 
you  and  Lotty.    Never  mind  that.     What  about  Melenda  ?  ' 

*  She  is  working  too  hard  and  living  too  low.  She  ought  to 
be  made  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work.     What  could  she  try  ? ' 

*  I  always  told  her — but  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  stick  or 
a  stone — that  honest  service  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
young  woman.  What  is  her  freedom  after  all?  She's  free  to 
walk  the  streets  and  to  get  into  bad  company ;  she's  free  to  learn 
bad  manners,  and  she's  free  to  go  hungry  and  ragged.  Well,  my 
dear,  she  won't  hear  my  advice,  and — Oh,  what's  that  ? ' 

*  It's  nothing,  dear,'  said  Valentine.  ^  But,  mother,  what 
makes  you  so  nervous  to-day  ?  ' 

^  I  can't  tell  you,  child.  I  can't  tell  anybody.' 
It  was  useless  to  ask  her  for  advice.  The  old  lady  was  incoherent 
and  incapable  of  thought.  Valentine  made  haste  to  get  ready 
the  tea  and  to  talk  on  indifferent  things.  And  while  she  talked 
she  saw  that  her  mother  either  listened  with  an  effort  or  did  not 
listen  at  all,  but  suffered  her  lips  to  move  in  silence,  while  the 
trembling  of  her  hands  showed  the  disquiet  of  her  mind. 

When  she  had  taken  tea,  which  is  a  sedative  and  restorative 
of  the  highest  order,  the  old  lady  felt  herself  stronger  and 
breathed  more  freely. 

*  Polly,'  she  said,  *  if  you  hadn't  come  to-day,  I  should  have 
gone  clean  off  my  poor  head,  I  should.' 

*  Well,  mother,  wouldn't  you  be  easier  if  you  told  me  all  the 
trouble?  Is  it  anything  about  one  of  the  boys?  Is  Joe  in 
difficulties?' 

*  No,  no,  nothing's  the  matter  with  Joe.  And  I  can't  tell  Joe, 
because  he  would  only  laugh  at  me.  But  I  must  tell  somebody. 
My  dear,'  she  stooped  forward  and  whispered,  *  I've  had  a  most 
terrible  fright.' 

*  A  fright  ?     Did  thieves  try  to  break  in — here  ? ' 

*No,  Polly;  no,  not  thieves.     Bless  you!     I  ain't  afraid  of 
thieves.     It's  far  worse  than  that.' 
<  What  was  it?' 

*  I  heard  a  step,  Polly.' 
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« A  step?' 

*  Polly,  I  can't  tell  you;  the  young  don't  understand  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  step  you  haven't  heard  for  twenty 
years — ^a  dead  man's  step — and  to  wonder  why  it  came  and  what 
it  wanted ;  and  then  to  remember  all  the  misery  that  step  might 
have  caused  if  the  dead  man  wasn't  dead.  I  know  he's  dead. 
Pm  quite  certain  of  that.  Yet  I'm  terrible  put  out,  my  dear ;  if 
I  hadn't  told  you  I  think  I  must  have  gone  out  of  my  senses,  so 
shook  I  am  to-day.  Some  one  I  must  ha'  told.  I  couldn't  tell 
Rhoder,  because  Joe  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did.  She's  one 
of  them  who  is  never  to  know.  Claude  is  another,  and  so  is 
Sam.' 

*  Whose  step  was  it  like,  then  ?  ' 

*  Polly,  give  me  your  hand  again.  Oh,  what  a  blessing  you 
are  to  me,  my  dear!  Your  Christian  name  was  Maria,  because 
he  ordered  it;  but  Pve  always  called  you  Polly,  and  I  always 
shall.  It  was  the  step  of  your  own  father,  my  dear,  who 's  dead 
and  gone.' 

*  My  father  ?  But  since  he  is  dead ' — ^for  the  moment  her 
thoughts  turned  to  a  certain  portrait,  that,  namely,  representing 
Sir  Lancelot  in  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
proudly  bestriding  a  gallant  charger.  Then  she  remembered 
that,  unlike  any  other  girl  in  history,  she  had,  in  the  mind  of  most 
people,  two  fathers.  There  are  many  girls  who  have  only  one 
father  between  them ;  but  Valentine's  is  absolutely  the  only  case 
on  record  in  which  a  girl  has  had  more  than  one  father.  *  Why,' 
she  added,  ^  it  is  twenty  years  since  my  father  died.' 

*  No,  my  dear,  it  is  only  five  years.  Joe  brought  me  the 
news,  and  I  cried  for  joy  and  thankfulness.     Cried  for  joy,  I  did.' 

*  Only  five  years  ?     But  we  always  thought ' 

*  I  told  her  ladyship  twenty  years  ago  that  he  was  dead.  It 
wasn't  true ;  and  yet  he  was  as  good  as  dead  to  me  and  to  the 
children ;  and  to  the  world  as  well.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
world  or  me  was  better  pleased  that  he  was  dead  to  everybody.  I 
don't  know  which  of  us  prayed  the  hardest  that  he  would  never 
come  to  life  again.' 

*Why,  mother,  what  does  this  mean?'  The  bitterness  of 
these  words,  and  the  intensity  with  which  they  were  uttered, 
startled  and  terrified  Valentine.  What  could  they  mean  ?  She 
turned  pale  with  a  sudden  presentiment  of  evil. 

*  I  told  Lady  Mildred  a  falsehood.  It  did  her  no  harm,  and  I 
couldn't — no,  I  couldn't  tell  her  the  truth — her  who'd  known 
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me  when  I  was  respectable,  and  didn't  even  guess  what  had 
happened.  It  was  my  secret  all  to  myself  and  to  Joe.  There's 
some  things  a  woman  can't  tell.  As  for  the  truth,  Joe  and  me 
knew  it,  and  nobody  else,  and  I  was  then  on  Hackney  Marsh  out 
of  the  way,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  before  me  even  if  he 
should  come  back,  and  I  thought  to  get  the  children  put  out  to 
work  so  as  he  shouldn't  know  where  they  were  nor  ever  be  able  to 
do  them  any  harm,  or  bring  shame  upon  them  as  he  brought 
it  on  me.' 

*  Do  them  harm  ?    Bring  shame  upon  them  ?     Why  ? ' 

*  You  don't  know,  Polly.  But  I'll  tell  you  now,  because  I  can 
talk  to  you  as  I  can't  to  Melenda  or  the  boys ;  and  oh,  my  dear,  I 
feel  the  comfort  of  having  a  daughter  I  can  talk  to.' 

'  Go  on,  mother,'  said  Valentine. 

*  Well  then,  my  dear,  if  there  was  ever  a  wickeder  man  than 
your  father  in  the  whole  world.  Lord  help  his  wife  and  children  ! 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  was  more  bent  on  wicked  ways 
and  more  gloried  in  his  wicked  life,  I  never  heard  of  him.' 

*  Where  was  he  then,  when  he  was  dead  to  you  and ' 

Here  she  stopped,  and  her  cheek  flamed  suddenly  scarlet  as  if  she 
had  received  a  shameful  blow,  for  she  understood  where  he  was. 
Those  who  are  dead  to  wife  and  children,  yet  living :  those  whose 
living  death  is  a  subject  of  rejoicing  in  the  world,  are  in 

*  Mother,'  she  said,  *  he  was  in  prison.' 

*  Hush !  my  dear,'  her  mother  whispered,  *  not  so  loud.  Yes, 
he  was  in  prison.  Hush!  don't  ever  say  that  word  out  loud 
again.  Nobody  knows  it  but  Joe  and  me.  Joe  was  old  enough 
to  know  when  he  was  took.  Thank  God,  the  knowledge  of 
it  frightened  him  and  helped  to  make  him  the  sober  steady 
man  he  is.  No  one  else  knows — ^not  Joe's  wife  nor  yet  his 
children.  They  don't  know.  And  none  of  the  rest  knows,  not 
Sam,  nor  Claude,  nor  Melenda.  Don't  you  tell  them,  Polly — 
don't  you  never  tell  them.  Sam's  that  proud  and  set  up  with  his 
grand  position  and  his  success  that  it  would  cut  him  to  the  heart, 
and  my  Claude,  too,  though,  of  course,  he  isn't  to  compare  with 
Sam.  Don't  make  them  hang  their  proud  heads.  And  Melenda, 
too— bless  the  girl — with  her  independence.  Don't  shame  them, 
Polly,  don't  tell  them.' 

*  I  shall  not  tell.  Ob,  mother,  why  did  you  tell  me  ? '  she 
asked  impatiently. 

*  When  you  came  here  without  any  play  actin',  and  leaving 
Miss  Beatrice  at  home  with  her  !Mar  and  kind  and  thoughtful  for 
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your  mother,  my  dear;  oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  my  Polly 
back  again ' — ^Valentine  kissed  her  and  fondled  her  hand,  penitent 
aLready  for  her  impatience — ^  full  of  yonr  soft  and  ladylike  ways, 
my  dear,  which  Meleoda  couldn't  never  learn,  living  as  she  does, 
slaving  and  starving,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  must  some  day 
tell  you.  What's  the  good  of  having  a  daughter  if  you  can't  tell 
eveiything  that  is  in  your  mind  ? ' 

*Tell  me  everything,'  said  Valentine  with  a  sinking  heart. 

•  Tell  me  everything,  then,  if  it  will  relieve  your  mind,  dear.' 

*  I  wouldn't  have  told  you  anything,  my  dear,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  dreadful  step  which  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits 
almost.  It  was  nigh  upon  the  stroke  of  ten,  because  I  heard  the 
dock  soon  afterwards.  I'd  forgotten  to  lock  the  door ;  why,  I 
often  leave  it  ajar  when  I  go  to  bed  so  as  Bhoder  can  get  in  iSrst 
thing  in  the  morning.  I  was  fitst  asleep — I  must  have  been 
asleep  though  I  dreamed  I  was  awake,  and  all  of  a  sudden  in  my 
dream  of  being  awake  I  heard  his  step.  It  came  over  the  flags 
within  the  court  and  walking  quickly,  as  he  always  walkeo^ 
stopped  at  my  door  and  so  into  the  house.' 

*0h!'  Valentine  was  trembling  now  because  that  strange 
horror,  which  we  call  the  fear  of  the  supernatural,  is  the  most 
catching  thing  in  the  world,  much  more  catching  than  measles. 

*  Oh !  and  then  you  beard  his  footstep  on  the  flag  stones  ?  ' 

<  Yes,  and  in  the  house ;  the  step  came  into  the  room  below. 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  lasted  because  I  couldn't  move  hand  or 
foot,  and  I  couldn't  breathe  even,  and  my  tongue  was  tied  and  I 
couldn't  open  my  mouth.  Oh,  dear,  it  was  last  night.'  She 
stopped,  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  that  dreadful  dream. 

'  When  I  came  to  I  got  up  and  crept  downstairs  and  felt  about 
the  room.  But  no  one  was  there.  How  should  there  be  ?  Blind 
people  can't  see  ghosts,  like  other  people,  but  they  can  feel  them 
if  there's  one  about.  There  was  a  blind  woman  once  in  the 
village  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  they  said  the  reason  why  she 
always  looked  frightened  was  that  she  was  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  her  husband.  He'd  sit  beside  her  bed  all  night  and  say 
nothing,  and  she  couldn't  see  him,  but  she  felt  him  there,  and  if 
all  tales  about  her  was  true,  it  served  her  right.  She  died  young, 
my  dear,  because  she  couldn't  bear  it.  If  one  blind  woman,  why 
not  two?  Perhaps  he  came  repentant.  Well,  I'm  ready  to 
forgive  him,  now  he's  dead ;  I  couldn't  before.'  Many  Christians 
resemble  Mrs.  Monument  in  this  view  of  forgiveness  as  a  duty. 

*  You  are  quite  sure  there  was  no  one  there  ? ' 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  XUV.  L 
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*  Neither  man  nor  ghost  was  there,  and  the  door  was  ajar  just 
as  I'd  left  it; 

^  And  was  nothing  stolen  ? ' 

*  No,  my  dear ;  there  isn't  anything  worth  stealing.' 

^It  was  a  strange  dream,'  said  Valentine;  *a  strange  and 
a  dreadful  dream.  Did  you  hear  the  step  again  when  you  went 
back  to  bed  ? ' 

*  No,  my  dear,  not  again.  But  I  lay  awake  all  night  waiting 
for  it,  though  I  knew  it  was  only  a  dream.' 

*  Shall  I  stay  with  you  to-night  ? ' 

^No,  my  dear,  I  am  better  now  I've  told  you.  I  am  not 
afraid  any  longer.' 

*  Well,  don't  forget  to  lock  and  bolt  your  door.' 

^  Locks  and  bolts  won't  keep  out  ghosts.  And  never  a  lock 
nor  a  bolt  ever  made  would  keep  /am  out  when  he  was  alive, 
much  less  now  he's  dead.' 

*  Forget  your  dream,  mother,  and  tell  me  more  about  my 
father.  Tell  me  all,  unless  it  gives  you  pain  to  talk  about 
him.' 

^  No,  my  dear,  it  eases  me,  because  if  I  don't  talk  about  him  I 
think  about  him.  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't  told  you  anything, 
Polly.  It  won't  make  you  any  happier  to  know  that.  But  then 
I  was  so  upset ' 

*  Yes,  mother,  it  was  better  for  you.  I  know  now  that  my 
father's  only  legacy  to  his  children  was  a  record  of  disgrace  which 
you  have  mercifully  concealed.' 

^  Disgrace  and  shame,  Polly,'  the  blind  woman  echoed. 
Presently  she  went  on  again. 

*  When  he  came  to  the  village  first  and  began  courting,  my 
head  was  turned  because  he  was  such  a  handsome  lad  and. I  was 
such  a  homely  one.  His  ways  were  finicking,  as  if  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  there  was  nothing  that  he  couldn't  do.  He'd 
play  the  fiddle,  which  he  did  most  heavenly,  till  you  either 
laughed,  or  cried,  or  danced,  just  as  he  wanted  you  to  do ;  he 
could  do  conjuring  tricks,  and  he'd  make  you  believe  whatever 
rubbish  he  wanted ;  he  could  carve  most  beautiful  in  wood  ;  and 
at  his  own  trade,  which  was  locksmithing,  I  don't  suppose  there 
was  a  cleverer  lad  in  the  world.  Well,  I  never  asked  him  what 
he  came  into  our  parts  for,  and  though  there  was  three  houses 
broke  open  while  he  was  coming  and  going,  nobody  ever  sus- 
pected my  James,  and  least  of  all  could  I  suspect  him.  And  on 
Sunday  always  in  his  place  at  church  beside  me  with  his  book  in 
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his  hand,  so  that  the  vicar  thought  he  was  a  good  young  man 
indeed,  and  everybody  told  me  I  was  a  lucky  woman.  A  proud 
woman  I  was,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  stood  with  my  man  and  all 
the  people  there  to  see.  Little  Lady  Mildred  herself  was 
broTight  to  the  wedding  because  I'd  been  under-nurse,  and  she 
gave  me  my  white  frock,  at  least  her  mother  did,  and  said  it  was 
her  gift,  and — there — it's  seven-and-thirty  years  ago.  Joe  is  six- 
and-thirty,  and  you  are  only  twenty,  but  close  to  twenty-one, 
being  actually  fifteen  years  younger  than  Joe.  My  dear,'  she 
interrupted  her  narrative  in  order  to  apologise  for  this  difference, 
'I  know  it  is  natural  there  oughtn't  to  be  such  a  distance 
between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  five.  You  ought  to  be 
thirty  at  least  by  now  if  you  had  your  right.  But  I  couldn't  help 
it  because  your  father,  you  see,  he  was  generally  in  the  place — 
the  place,  you  know,  where  he  died  at  last.' 

'  You  mean  he  was  in  prison,'  said  Valentine  stoutly,  <  and 
don't  mind  about  the  difference  between  Joe  and  me.  I  daresay 
I  shall  get  to  thirty  in  good  time.' 

*  In  prison  then,  my  dear.  Now  though  we  came  to  London 
at  first  to  look  for  work  I  very  soon  found  out  that  he  hadn't  got 
any  r^fular  work,  and  wouldn't  take  it  if  it  was  offered.  Half 
his  time  he  was  away,  saying  it  was  country  jobs  which  paid  him 
well,  and  he'd  be  away  sometimes  a  month  at  a  spell,  after  which 
there  would  be  a  month's  idleness  and  doing  nothing.  But 
always  plenty  of  money  and  better  living  we  had  than  many  a 
gentleman's  house.' 

*  Did  he  have  any  relations  ? ' 

*  No ;  not  any  that  I  ever  heard  of — some  of  the  books  here 
on  my  shelves  belonged,  he  said,  to  his  father ;  and  he  said  his 
father  was  a  gentleman,  but  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  he  was  to 
have  such  a  son  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Well,  Polly,  I  lived,  as 
they  say,  in  Fool's  Paradise ;  for  he  never  got  drunk  and  he  didn't 
use  language  and  he  was  not  a  striker,  and  though  he  would 
only  work  when  he  was  obliged  and  left  me  so  much  alone,  I 
loved  him  and  thought  I  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
Happy?  Yes,  like  the  innocent  lambs  in  the  fields.  It  was 
when  Joe  was  a  baby  of  three  months  that  I  found  out  the  truth. 
He  got  ten  years  ' — Valentine  shuddered — *  ten  years.  It  was 
a  bad  burglary.  His  box  of  tools  was  in  our  lodgings  and  a  chest 
full  of  stolen  things,  and  they  talked  of  trying  me  along  with 
him,  but  they  didn't.  My  dear,  I  never  so  much  as  suspected. 
Ten  years !      Then  I  took  Joe  and  all  the  money  that  I  had  and 
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went  away  to  Hackney  Marsh,  and  took  my  maiden  name  again, 
and  began  with  the  washing.' 

^  And  after  his  ten  years  he  came  back  again,  I  suppose  ? ' 
^  Before  then ;  he  came  back  with  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  you 
may  be  sure  he  found  me  out.  I  don't  know  how,  but  he  did  ; 
and  you  might  as  well  try  to  hide  a  rabbit  from  a  weasel  as  try 
to  hide  anything  from  that  man.  He  came  back,  my  dear ;  and 
then  he  lived  a  very  strange  life.  For  he  told  me  he  had  reformed, 
and  yet  he  would  stay  away  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  a  fine 
reform  it  was.  He  kept  quiet  when  he  was  at  home  and  gave 
out  to  the  neighbours  he  was  a  seafaring  man,  and  he  mostly  wore 
a  blue  jacket.  He  never  took  any  of  my  money  and  I  wouldn't 
touch  none  of  his,  and  he  never  had  any  meals  in  the  house,  but 
he'd  sit  in  the  parlour  and  read  his  books,  and  he'd  smoke  cigars 
and  drink  port  wine  like  a  gentleman,  all  by  himself.  Twice  he 
went  away  and  didn't  come  back  for  eighteen  months,  so  I 
suppose  he'd  been  took  again.  But  after  each  spell  back  he 
came,  and  that  went  on,  my  dear,  for  seven  long  years — seven 
years — ^me  asking  no  questions,  and  him  telling  no  lies,  and 
coming  and  going  just  as  he  pleased.  Seven  years.  Sam  came 
first,  and  then  Claude,  and  then  Melenda.  But  before  you  were 
bom,  my  dear,  though  not  before  your  name  was  fixed,  which  was 
Maria,  as  I've  told  you  often,  he  was  took  again.  It  was  another 
burglary,  I  know,  with  violence,  and  he  got  five-and-twenty  years, 
which  Joe  said  was  as  good  as  a  lifer,  and  we  needn't  expect  to 
see  him  ever  again.' 

*  Is  that  all?' 

*  That's  all,  my  dear.  And  now  you  and  me  have  got  that 
secret  between  us,  and  we  are  never  to  let  the  two  boys  nor 
Melenda  know,  are  we  ?  ' 

*  Never  to  let  the  boys  know,'  said  Valentine.  *0h,  poor 
Claude ! ' 

*  If  they  never  find  it  out  it  won't  matter  to  them,  will  it  ?  * 
said  his  mother.  *  Joe's  wife  and  the  children  don't  know  it. 
Nobody  knows  it  except  you  and  me  and  Joe.  Sometimes  I 
think  it's  made  Joe  the  good  son  he's  always  been  to  me,  because 
we've  had  that  secret  to  ourselves.' 

*  Since  he  is  dead — ^but  is  he  dead  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  dead,'  she  replied  quickly ;  *  Joe  heard  that  for 
certain.     There's  no  doubt  about  that.' 

*  Did  he  never  write  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Never,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.     It  was  because  he  thought  my 
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cottage  was  Bach  a  good  hiding  place  where  he  could  come  and  go 
as  he  pleased  and  never  be  suspected  at  all,  and  me  living  under 
another  name.  Only  mind,  I  wouldn't  have  any  boxes  brought 
home  with  him.  You  see,  if  he'd  written  to  me  the  police  would 
have  known  where  to  look  for  him.  Why,  I've  known  him — oh, 
a  dozen  times — talk  to  the  policeman  over  the  garden  palings 
about  himself  and  his  own  burglaries  as  cool  as  you  please.' 

*  What  was  his  name  ? ' 

*  His  name  was  Carey — James  Carey.  Why,  my  dear,  you  are 
too  young  to  remember  it,  but  thirty  years  ago  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  his  name,  and  the  whole  country  was  ringing  with 
his  burglaries.  They  wrote  a  life  of  him  and  sold  it  for  a  penny 
all  over  London.     But  of  course  you've  never  seen  the  book.' 

No.  Valentine  had  little  wish  to  see  that  biographical  work. 
Yet  there  was  just  a  touch  of  pride  in  the  old  woman's  mention 
of  that  book. 

^  Look  on  the  shelves,  Polly.  There  are  some  of  his  books. 
You  will  find  bis  father's  name  in  them.  At  least  he  said  they 
were  his  father's  books ;  but  who  knows  what  his  name  really  was, 
nor  what  was  his  history  ? ' 

Valentine  had  remarked  a  row  of  well-bound  books  on  her 
first  visit;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  books  are  not  too  often 
met  with  in  a  Tottenham  almshouse.  Now  she  took  them  down 
and  examined  them.  The  first  book  was  the  ^  Divina  Commedia  di 
Dante  Alighieri,'  in  Italian ;  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  a  scarce 
edition,  as  Valentine  knew.  One  does  not  usually  expect  to  find 
rare  editions  in  an  almshouse.  She  passed  on  to  the  next  on  the 
shelf.  This  was  ^  Cupid  and  Psyche,  English'd  from  the  Latin  of 
Apuleius,'  quarto,  in  calf,  with  the  date  1741.  Then  came 
*  Froissart's  Chronicles,'  in  four  goodly  volumes,  quarto,  and  half- 
calf,  the  translations  of  Johnnes.  After  this  came  an  odd  volume 
of  Hutchinson's  ^Durham;'  then  another  odd  volume  of  La 
Fontaine's  *  Contes  et Nouvelles,' illustrated  very  beautifully;  then 
two  or  three  volumes  of  Florian's  works,  magnificently  bound. 
There  were  others,  but  Valentine  stopped  there  because  she 
suddenly  apprehended  the  possible  meaning  of  this  thing. 

If  I  desired  to  possess,  and  intended  to  show  about  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity  and  the  support  of  my  pretensions  to 
gentle  birth,  something  solid  and  not  to  be  disputed,  I  should  not 
content  myself  with  the  ordinary  well-known  methods.  I  might, 
like  some  of  my  neighbours,  invent  and  circulate  family  anecdotes 
which  unkind  friends  would  proceed  to  quote  and  to  misrepresent 
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in  a  nasty  sniggering  spirit.  I  might,  also,  as  they  do,  adorn  my 
rooms  with  family  portraits  which  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  are  effective  so  long  as  there  exists  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  a  give-and-take  credulity.  I  might,  in  addition,  exhibit  a 
family  pedigree,  going  back  to  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  at  least,  and 
beginning  with  a  valiant  knight  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a 
very  illustrious  house ;  this,  too,  may  be  procured  for  a  small  sum, 
beautifully  written  on  parchment,  and  adorned  with  shields.  I 
should  certainly  stick  up,  wherever  there  was  room  for  them, 
coats  of  mail,  with  trophies  of  spears,  shields,  bucklers,  and 
pikes,  all  family  heirlooms,  and  descending  in  the  male  line  direct 
from  the  Crusaders  and  Cosur  de  Lion.  I  should  buy  old  silver 
mugs,  and  have  my  arms  engraved  upon  them  with  the  names  of 
ancestors.  These  things  are  all  useful  in  their  way,  but  they 
want  corroboration.  Therefore  I  should  proceed  to  search  for,  and 
to  buy,  old  books  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  wiihowt  names  in  them^  and  in  these  books  I  should 
write  the  names  of  my  ancestors  in  a  pale  brown  ink,  with  the 
date  of  acquisition  and  a  remark  or  two  in  Latin.  Nothing  is  so 
effective  as  Latin.  I  should  arrange  them  upon  a  shelf  about  the 
average  height  of  the  human  eye,  which  is  five  feet  seven  inches, 
and  I  should  say,  when  my  friends  took  them  down  curiously, 
^  Alas !  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  of  the  old  family  library. 
You  will  find  the  names  of  one  or  two  of  my  people  there.  See  ! 
here  is  good  old  Sir  Simon,  knighted  by  Queen  Bess,  at  Tilbury.' 
There  might  be  jealousies  and  envyings,  and  unkind  remem- 
brance of  one's  grandfather  and  the  shop ;  but  there  would  be  no 
flouts  or  jeers,  because  nothing  more  effectually  proves  the  anti- 
quity of  the  House,  than  old  books  formerly  belonging  to  ancestors. 
For  modest  men  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  prove  that  your  grand- 
father could  read  Latin  and  Italian ;  therefore,  books  only  eighty 
years  of  age  might  be  purchased  in  order  to  serve  that  purpose. 

Valentine  opened  the  volumes.  In  each  one  there  was  a  book 
plate  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  under  the  shield  in  each  was 
written  the  name  of  'Francis  Denison  Carey.'  Therefore  the 
said  Francis  must  have  known  Italian  and  French  at  least,  and  he 
must  have  been  fond  of  books  and  bindings,  and  illustrations,  and 
■he  must  have  taken  an  interest  in  county  history,  and  therefore, 
without  doubt,  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

*  Were  these  books  my  father's  ? '  she  asked. 

*  They  were  all  his,  my  dear,  and  his  father's  before  him.' 

*  Who  was  his  father  ? ' 
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*I  don't  know,  my  dear,  because  he  never  told  me.  I've 
always  thonght  my  husband  must  have  been  a  love  child.  He  left 
them  with  me  wherever  he  went.  To  be  sure  he  couldn't  take 
them  with  him  when  he ' 

*  No,'  said  Valentine,  *  certainly  he  could  not,' 

Even  an  author's  works  cannot  follow  him  into  that  place, 
though  they  may,  and  generally  do,  accompany  him  to  the  grave. 

*  Then  his  father  was  a  gentlemao.' 

*  So  he  always  said,  my  dear.  But  a  love  child  I  think  he 
must  have  been.  And  he  said  that  he'd  got  fine  relations ;  and 
then  he'd  laugh  and  boast  that  he  was  bringing  great  honour  on 
the  family,  though  they  would  do  nothiug  for  him.' 

*  It  is  straoge,'  said  Valentine.  *  Did  he  never  explain  how  he 
came  to  fall  so  low  ? ' 

'No,  never;  and  as  to  being  fallen  low  he  pretended  he'd 
risen  high,  and  couldn't  own  that  his  way  of  living  was  shameful 
and  disgraceful.  "  Why,"  he  said,  a  dozen  times  after  he  pretended 
to  be  reformed,  and  could  talk  Scripture  by  the  half-hour,  "why," 
he  said,  "  it's  me  against  the  world :  my  cleverness  against  your 
locks,  and  your  laws,  and  your  police*.  And  I'm  the  head  of  them 
all.  There's  not  a  man  in  the  profession  but  envies  me  and 
admires  me.  Who  is  there  that's  got  into  so  many  houses  as 
I  have  ?  Who's  defied  the  police  as  I  have  ?  "  That's  the  way  he 
used  to  go  on,  and  as  to  living  by  honest  work  it  was  nothing  but 
slaving  for  a  slave  driver ;  if  he  couldn't  be  a  slave  driver  he 
wouldn't  be  a  slave.' 

*  And  was  he  any  the  richer  for  his  robberies  ? ' 

<  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  where  the  money  went,  because  I 
never  asked.    But  it  went  in  wickedness,  I  daresay.' 

*  Oh  ! '  cried  Valentine,  stung  by  a  sudden  terror.  *  Suppose 
he  wasn't  dead  after  all ;  what  misery  to  see  him  appear  again ! ' 

'  He  is  dead,'  said  the  widow,  quietly.  '  It  was  his  ghost 
whose  step  I  heard.  Well  may  he  walk  and  be  uneasy.  If  he 
wasn't  dead  he'd  ha'  been  out  before  now.  But  I  know  very  well 
that  he's  dead  and  buried.  And,  oh,  Polly,  I'm  half  sorry  after 
all  that  I  told  you!' 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Pan  and  Syrinx. 


THERE  was  a  secret  vale  in  Arcady, 
Wherein  grew  many  a  flower  sweet  to  smell, 
And  many  a  pleasant  shadow  of  a  tree 

Darkened  the  slant  sides  of  the  cup-like  dell ; 
And  day  and  night  did  birds  make  melody, 
And  a  clear  streamlet  slipt  through  fern  and  brake, 
Singing  until  it  ceased  within  a  lake. 

And  often  when  the  drowsy  summer-heat 
Had  wrought  a  longing  for  some  little  rest. 

Here  from  the  chase  did  Artemis  retreat. 
With  bow  unloosened  and  bare  snowy  breast ; 

And  maidens  following  with  buskined  feet 

Trooped  through  the  fern  that  bathed  them  to  the  knee. 

While  the  red  staghounds  leapt  beside  in  glee. 

Now  so  it  happened  on  a  summer's  day. 

When  all  the  earth  for  very  heat  did  swoon, 

That  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  came  this  way, 
Fleeing  the  burning  arrows  of  the  noon. 

Ah !  little  thought  he,  as  he  made  delay. 

That  in  this  shade  his  heart  should  shortly  know 

A  fiercer  arrow  than  the  noon  can  throw. 

Pan  saw  the  place,  how  sweet  it  was  and  fiiir, 
How  filled  with  all  of  woodland  ravishment, 

How  deeply  hidden  from  the  flaming  air 
That  flashed  upon  the  uplands,  so  he  went 

And  found  a  hiding  in  the  fern,  and  there 

Sank  softly  into  slumber  without  fears. 

The  stream  growing  ever  fainter  in  his  ears. 
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And  now  when  he  a  little  while  had  lain 

In  the  dim  shadows  of  delicious  sleep, 
He  seemed,  as  in  a  dream,  to  hear  again 

The  babble  of  the  water  softly  creep, 
Threading  his  slumber ;  then  with  louder  strain 
It  shaped  itself  within  his  drowsy  ear 
To  sound  of  girlish  laughter,  silvery,  clear. 


And  Pan,  scarce  knowing  if  he  were  awake. 
Lay  listening  till  his  ears  could  doubt  no  more 

That  the  sweet  noise  from  merry  maidens  brake, 
Down  in  the  little  valley's  shady  core. 

And  round  about  the  borders  of  the  lake ; 

Then  did  he  rise  and  on  his  elbow  lean. 

Peering  amid  the  fern-stalks  brown  and  green. 

And  straight  he  saw  with  his  black  eyes  and  bold 

That  many  maidens,  thinking  no  one  by, 
All  raimentless  and  whiter  to  behold 

Than  any  lily-flower  that  floated  nigh. 
Were  bathing  in  the  water  clear  and  cold. 
While  in  the  throng  the  goddess  Artemis 
Stood  laughing  softly  at  their  gentle  bliss. 

And  some  swam  where  the  waters  deepest  were. 
And  some  stood  in  the  shallows  to  the  knee. 

Apparelled  in  their  bright  descending  hair ; 
And  some,  with  just  their  faces  water-free, 

Seemed  like  pale  flowers  sprinkled  here  and  there ; 

And  some  with  hollowed  palms  in  joyous  play 

Threw  each  on  other  showers  of  glittering  spray. 

And  tunics  whiter  than  the  mountain-snows 
Lay  on  the  grass,  and  buskins  crimson-seamed. 

And  many  purple  quivers,  ashen  bows ; 

And  here  and  there  like  sleeping  serpents  gleamed 

Gold  girdles  that  the  tender  waist  enclose. 

The  watching  staghounds  stretched  themselves  at  ease 

In  places  where  the  sunshine  cleft  the  trees. 
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All  these  things  Pan  beheld,  and  yet  his  sight 
Dwelt  little  on  them,  being  surely  led 

To  one  maid  only  with  a  fixed  delight, 

Who  seemed  the  perfect  flower  of  maidenhead. 

And  no  less  lovely  than  her  lady  bright. 

Yea,  Artemis  was  not  more  fair  than  she. 

Save  for  a  touch  of  loftier  deity. 

A  freshness,  like  the  heaven's  after  rain. 

Moved  in  her  shining  limbs  and  golden  hair ; 

The  crimson  of  the  dawn  had  set  its  stain 

Upon  her  lips  that  flowered  smiles. .  But  there ! 

I  cheat  you  in  my  picture ;  words  are  vain. 

In  brief,  what  seems  his  love  to  any  man. 

That  seemed  this  maiden  to  the  great  god  Pan. 

With  thoughts  of  her  his  heart  lay  blossoming 

As  thick  as  April  bank  with  daffodils ; 
For  who  shall  stand  against  Love's  ordering. 

That  knows  no  lord  and  doeth  what  he  wills  ? 
There  is  not  any  may  achieve  this  thing, 
But  all  must  be  his  vassals,  gods  and  men, 
And  lie  beneath  his  feet  as  Pan  lay  then. 

So  Pan  denied  no  pleasure  to  his  eyes. 

Letting  them  feed  upon  her ;  and  his  ears 
Did  ache  with  listening  for  her  sweet  replies 

Unto  the  many  voices  of  her  peers ; 
And  oftentime  he  heard  amid  their  cries 
How  that  they  called  her  Syrinx,  at  which  name 
His  pulses  fluttered  softly  like  a  flame. 

No  longer  than  a  linnet's  song,  alas ! 

Our  joys  endure.     Even  while  Pan  is  stirred 
With  perfect  happiness,  the  maidens  pass 

From  the  lake  swiftly  at  their  lady's  word. 
And  gather  their  white  raiment  from  the  grass. 
And  being  clad  therewith  move  in  a  band 
Up  the  vale-side  on  to  the  higher  land. 
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Then  Pan  with  close-shut  eyes  in  quiet  lay, 

Tricking  his  fancy  with  a  fond  deceit 
That  the  bright  vision  had  not  slipt  away, 

And  would  again  before  him  shine  complete, 
Were  but  his  eyelids  opened  to  the  day. 
The  memory  of  the  maidens'  voices  wrought 
An  echo  in  the  stillness  of  his  thought. 

But  when  the  blessM  mood  he  fain  would  keep, 

Through  feeding  only  on  itself,  had  died. 
He  rose  and  wandered  down  the  gentle  steep 

Until  he  gained  the  grassy  waterside. 
And  there  he  walked  as  one  walks  in  a  sleep. 
And  dreamily  beheld  the  darkening  lake. 
And  stept  where  she  had  stept  for  her  sweet  sake. 

And  how  he  spent  the  dim  and  dewy  night, 
And  where,  he  knew  not.    This  alone  he  knew, 

That,  when  the  next  noon  glittered  in  the  height, 
He  couched  again  amid  the  fern  to  view 

If  Artemis  would  bring  her  maidens  bright 

Unto  the  valley  from  the  upland  flame. 

And,  even  as  he  watched  for  them,  they  came. 

Thus  on  that  day  Pan  had  his  joy  again, 

And  many  days  thereafter,  till  he  felt 
The  very  pleasure  grow  to  be  a  pain, 

So  great  his  love  was.    Then  to  Zeus  he  knelt. 
Praying  to  meet  in  forest,  mount,  or  plain 
Syrinx  alone,  that  he  might  tell  his  care. 
Zeus  heard,  and  shortly  granted  him  his  prayer. 

It  chanced  upon  a  morning  when  the  sun 

Had  travelled  half  the  way  from  east  to  south. 

That  Pan  went  slowly  through  a  forest  dun. 

Bowing  his  head  and  murmuring  with  his  mouth, 

And  often  through  his  lips  a  sigh  would  run. 

Pale  was  his  face,  and  well  might  any  know 

That  love  had  housed  with  him  and  wrought  him  woe. 
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The  bird  upon  the  bough,  as  he  passed  by, 
Hushed  not  its  tune ;  the  bird  within  the  nest 

Looked  upward  with  a  shining  trustful  eye ; 
The  speckled  serpent  stirred  not  from  its  rest ; 

The  timid  woodmouse  took  no  thought  to  fly ; 

The  wild  fawn  knew  his  step  and  never  ran ; 

For  all  the  creatures  of  the  field  loved  Pan. 


Now  as  amid  the  darksome  wood  he  strayed, 
Being  garmented  with  sorrow  as  a  cloak, 
He  came  unto  a  little  grassy  glade. 

Where  the  bright  shower  of  the  sunshine  broke 
Through  leafage  lessened  to  a  mellow  shade. 
And  lo  1  a  sudden  light  leapt  in  his  eyes, 
And  Pan  stood  stricken  with  a  swift  surprise. 

For  scarce  a  man's  length  from  his  feet  there  lay 
A  maiden  gathered  into  sleep's  caress  ; 

And  though,  because  her  face  was  turned  away. 
He  might  not  see  her  fullest  loveliness. 

Yet  in  his  heart  a  voice  made  haste  to  say : 

<  This  is  the  answer  to  thy  piteous  moan. 

For  thou  hast  found  sweet  Syrinx  all  alone.' 

Then  hardly  drawing  breath  for  awe.  Pan  stole 

Through  the  green  grass  towards  her  with  soft  stir. 

And  watched  her  as  she  slept ;  and  all  his  soul 
Leaned  from  his  eyes  to  drink  its  fill  of  her ; 

But  she  unwitting  by  an  oak-tree's  bole 

Lay  calmly,  with  her  golden  tresses  shed 

Over  the  bow  and  quiver  at  her  head. 

*  Alas ! '  thought  Pan,  *  alas !  it  may  not  be 
That  one  so  fair  will  hearken  to  my  vows, 

And  yield  the  first-fruits  of  her  lips  to  me 

Who  have  these  goat-limbs  and  these  horned  brows.' 

And  while  he  mused  on  this  wise  bitterly, 

A  teardrop  slowly  gathered  in  its  place. 

And  fell — ah  I  foolish  Pan ! — upon  her  face. 
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Then  Syrinx  started  to  her  feet  in  haste, 

And  looking  round  with  half-awakened  sight, 

And  seeing  a  strange  figure,  swiftly  placed 
Her  hands  on  bow  and  quiver  in  afiTright, 

And  drawing  forth  an  arrow  backward  paced, 

Then  set  it  to  the  string  and  bent  the  bow. 

And  spake  these  words  in  trembling  voice  and  low : 

'  What  shape  art  thou  that  darest  thus  to  stand 
With  horrid  looks  of  love  ?     Canst  thou  not  see 

That  I  am  one  of  Artemis'  chaste  band, 
And  seeing  know  that  never  falls  on  me 

Touch  save  of  maiden  with  her  maiden  hand  ? 

Who  and  what  art  thou,  bold  of  heart  and  eyes  ? 

Speak,  but  advance  not,  else  this  arrow  flies.' 

^  Shoot,  lady,'  answered  Pan,  ^  thou  canst  not  kill. 

0 !  if  thou  couldst,  I  were  content  to  die 
By  those  dear  hands  of  thine,  and  at  thy  will ; 

But  on  my  nature  everlastingly 
The  seal  of  godhead  dwells  for  good  and  ill. 
Alas  I  men  hold  the  best  that  fate  can  give, 
For  men  are  doomed  to  die,  but  gods  to  live. 

<  0,  Syrinx !  what  is  love  that  it  can  lead 

My  feet  to  follow  ever  after  thine  ? 
Full  many  a  maiden  laughs  by  mount  and  mead 

Whose  lips  have  bloomed  the  rosier  for  mine ; 
But  I  have  seen  thee,  and  a  noble  need 
Springs  in  me  for  a  higher  love  than  theire. 
And  softens  me,  and  fills  my  lips  with  prayers. 

*  Day  after  day  I  lurk  within  the  dale. 

Where  comes  at  noon  the  Lady  Artemis 
With  all  her  maidens ;  there  beneath  a  veil 

Of  grass  and  fern  I  steal  a  short  sweet  bliss 
In  watching  thee  ;  and  when  the  day  grows  pale, 
And  thou  art  gone,  I  walk  by  wood  and  plain, 
Longing  for  noon  and  wakeful  with  love's  pain. 
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*  With  bootless  sacrifice  the  shepherd-man 

OflFers  the  tender  youngling  on  the  height ; 
With  bootless  prayer  he  lifts  his  voice  to  Pan, 

And  still  the  grey  wolf  robs  the  fold  by  night ; 
For  Love  on  all  my  duties  sets  a  ban, 
And  thou  art  more  than  all.     0  turn  thy  face, 
And  give  me  but  one  little  word  of  grace  ! 

*  Thou  wilt  not  answer  ?     0  awake  !  awake ! 

And  stand  not  thus  with  strange,  affrighted  eyes, 
As  one  that  sees  a  poison  she  must  take ! 

Quick  !  edge  thy  tongue  with  bitterest  replies ! 
Seek  out  a  deadlier  venom  than  the  snake ! 
Stab  all  my  heart  with  words  that  sting  and  hiss ! 
Still  but  to  hear  thee  speak  them  will  be  bliss.' 

And  Syrinx  as  she  listened  paler  grew ; 

The  bow  dropped  from  her  hand,  her  strength  all  died  ; 
While  him  the  fervour  of  his  passion  drew 

With  this  last  utterance  closer  to  her  side ; 
But  when  his  voice  ceased,  then  her  strength  anew 
Flashed  through  her  limbs,  and  with  a  wild  amaze 
She  shrieked,  and  fled  along  the  woodland  ways. 

A  little  while  Pan  stood  as  lost  in  doubt, 
Then  over-mastered  by  his  inward  pain 

Followed  upon  her  steps,  with  many  a  shout 
Imploring  her  to  turn  to  him  again. 

And  hear  the  story  of  his  love  told  out. 

But  Syrinx,  quickening  as  his  voice  came  near, 

Sped  ever  onward  with  great  sobs  of  fear. 

The  trees  above  her  bowed  themselves  to  set 
Their  branching  fingers  in  her  wind-blown  hair, 

The  bracken  strove  to  hold  her  in  its  net, 
The  very  flowers  laid  a  tender  snare ; 

The  bramble  tore  her  limbs  with  purple  fret. 

In  memory  whereof  its  bloom  alway 

Hath  borne  a  bloodstain  even  from  that  day. 
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At  times  the  shadows  darkened  round  her  flight ; 

At  times  beneath  a  sunny  rift  she  flew, 
And  glittered  for  a  moment  clear  and  white ; 

While  ever  following  with  fix6d  view 
Pan  ached  at  heart  for  love  and  cruel  slight, 
And  felt  through  panting  breast  and  straining  limb 
The  fierceness  of  the  chase  steal  over  him. 


And  now  a  warmer  light  began  to  shine, 
A  fresher  breath  to  travel  with  the  breeze ; 

And  now  they  fled  beyond  the  forest-line, 
Away  from  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees ; 

And  now  they  crossed  a  field  of  dappled  kine, 

That  lazily  looked  upward  from  the  grass 

In  sleepy  wonderment  to  see  them  pass. 

A  river  at  the  far  end  of  the  mead 

Through  many  a  rush  went  seaward  hurrying ; 

And  thither  Syrinx  hastened  with  all  speed, 
For  thereof  was  her  father  Ladon  king, 

Who  for  his  love's  sake  would  befriend  her  need. 

Into  the  stream  she  leapt  and  never  stayed. 

And,  while  Pan  watched  her  from  the  banks,  thus  prayed  ; 

^  0  father  Ladon,  in  whose  streams  I  stand, 

If  ever  the  vowed  tresses  of  my  hair 
Have  duly  fallen  on  thee  from  this  hand. 

If  for  thy  daughter  thou  hast  any  care. 
And  any  for  the  chaste  and  holy  band 
That  swear  to  love  not,  hear  me  now  and  save. 
And  make  me  as  these  reeds  that  fringe  thy  wave  ! ' 

And,  when  she  ended,  Pan  crying  out  amain, 
*  0  I^adon,  hearken  not ! '  rushed  in  the  stream 

And  cast  his  arms  about  her  all  in  vain, 
For  she  had  vanished  even  as  a  dream 

That  mocks  the  clutches  of  the  wakened  brain. 

So  Syrinx  was  not ;  only  in  her  stead 

Green  reeds  grew  upward  from  the  river's  bed. 
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Alas !  what  sadder  thing  can  any  know 
Than  to  have  waited  many  weary  days 

For  laggard  bliss,  and  at  its  first  faint  show 
To  be  himself  the  very  sword  that  slays, 

And  strikes  through  all  his  hopes  the  deadly  blow  ? 

And  this  Pan  felt,  and  bitterly  he  railed 

Upon  himself,  and  loud  for  Syrinx  wailed. 

And  over  him  lamenting  sank  the  sun, 

And  over  him  all  night  the  pale  moon  wheeled, 

And  then  the  dawn  broke ;  still  he  lay  as  one 
Whom  death  has  stricken  lonely  in  the  field. 

Save  for  a  murmur  now  and  then  begun 

Of  *  0  to  be  as  man  and  die  this  day. 

For  love,  the  life  of  life,  is  gone  away!' 

And  while  he  sorrowed  in  this  heavy  case. 
He  felt  the  air  to  sudden  ripples  fanned 
l&j  a  soft  wave  of  pinions  round  the  place, 
And  on  his  shoulder  fell  a  gentle  hand. 
Whereat  Pan  looking  up  with  joyless  face 
Beheld  the  wing-shod  Hermes  smiling  near, 
Who  in  the  gods'  tongue  spake  these  words  of  cheer : 

*  Arouse  thee.  Pan,  and  list  what  doom  I  bring ! 

Thou  askest  death,  and  death  shall  come  to  thee ; 
And  it  shall  chance  that  sailors  wandering 

Along  the  paths  of  the  Ionian  sea 
Shall  hear  about  the  fall  of  evening, 
And  nigh  to  Paxos,  a  loud  voice  of  dread 
Shout  over  land  and  sea :  "  Great  Pan  is  dead." 


<  But  many  seasons  first  shall  flower  and  fade, 

And  thou  hast  yet  a  wondrous  art  to  win. 
Now  hearken  to  me  ;  thou  must  rise  and  wade 
Into  the  stream  and  pluck  the  reeds  therein 
From  Syrinx  sprung,  then  set  them  in  due  grade 
With  joints  of  wax,  and  down  them  softly  blow, 
So  shalt  thou  find  a  solace  for  thy  woe.' 
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Then  Hermes  to  the  heavenly  houses  went. 

And  all  according  to  his  words  did  Pan, 
And  when  throughout  the  reeds  a  breath  he  sent 

A  melody  along  the  hollows  ran, 
Wherein  the  transformed  Syrinx  sweetly  blent 
With  what  Pan  breathed  of  sadness ;  so  was  wrought 
A  richer  tune  than  ever  throbbed  in  thought. 

And  thus  Pan's  sorrow  bloomed  to  great  delight 
Which  he  without  that  sorrow  had  not  known  ; 

And  through  all  Arcady  by  vale  and  height 
Pan  piped  those  peerless  love-songs  of  his  own, 

And  oft  at  noon  the  shepherd,  oft  at  night. 

Would  hear  a  sweetness  with  the  wind  go  by. 

And  murmur  to  himself  that  Pan  was  nigh. 

And  some  there  are  who  in  these  latter  days 
Have  thought  to  hear  Pan  piping  on  the  hill 

His  tender  ditties  and  his  love-lorn  lays, 
For  Fancy  ever  worketh  at  her  will. 

And  leads  the  heart  of  man  in  many  ways  ; 

Yet  in  the  end  it  fell  as  Hermes  said, 

And  Pan  was  gathered  to  the  silent  dead. 

Cauyl  BArrEKsnv. 
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A  Cruise  with  the  Sandy  Hook  Pilots. 


A  PILOT  instinctively  inspires  interest  in  the  breasts  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  fellow-men,  even  though  his  sphere  of  action 
is  limited  to  the  channels  and  shoals  of  some  creek  into  which  he 
guides  a  half-dozen  schooners  or  sloops  each  year.  As  one  watches 
him  standing  at  the  helm  of  some  black-sailed  old  craft,  at  one 
moment  bearing  oflf  to  clear  that  sand-spit,  and  now  luflSng  to 
reach  by  this  bunch  of  rocks,  at  each  turn  telling  you  how  many 
feet,  or  perhaps  inches,  of  water  you  have  underneath  your  keel, 
the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  you  that  here  is  a  man  whose  ex- 
perience would  be  worth  knowing.  You  see  the  evidences  of  much 
exposure  to  sun  and  rain  in  the  copper-coloured  complexion,  and 
his  voice  sounds  as  though  each  of  a  hundred  fogs  had  left  a 
sample  of  itself  in  his  throat.  His  dress,  which  impresses  you  as 
likely  to  be  highly  uncomfortable  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
shows  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  conventionality.  His  lan- 
guage— perhaps  the  less  said  about  his  language  the  better — is 
ornate,  but  forcible. 

This  is  the  pilot  of  the  sea  novel,  of  Cooper  and  Mr.  Clark 
Russell,,  and  the  type  can  doubtless  still  be  found  oflf  many  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  the  change  from 
sail  to  steam  has  wrought  a  corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  pilots  of  our  larger  seaports,  and  those  who  have  entered 
New  York  on  one  of  the  great  European  *  mailers '  have  doubtless 
been  surprised,  when  they  were  signalled  some  five  hundred  miles 
at  sea,  to  pick  up  a  man  whose  neat,  perhaps  jaunty,  dress  and 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of  the  steamer  was  as  un- 
romantic  as  possible. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  boats,  commissioned  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  constantly  employed  in  carry- 
ing pilots  to  sea  and  putting  them  on  board  in-coming  vessels. 
These  boats  are  schooner  rigged,  of  the  stanchest  build,  and  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  tons   burthen.     Each  carries  a  number  of 
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pilots — from  five  to  seven  usually — who  own  her,  and  to  whom 
she  is  almost  as  dear  as  wife  or  daughter.  Years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  for  an  incoming  vessel  to  pick  up  her  pilot  on  the  bar  oflf 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of 
the  port,  together  with  the  increased  competition  among  the 
pilots,  combined  to  render  a  more  extensive  service  imperative. 
Accordingly  the  present  system  was  introduced;  still  the  pilot 
did  not  venture  a  great  way  to  sea,  and  the  majority  of  incoming 
craft  were  boarded  within  fifty  miles  of  Sandy  Hook.  As  the 
proportion  of  steamers  to  sailing  craft,  however,  still  increased,  and 
the  great  transatlantic  lines  began  to  run  their  ships  with  almost 
perfect  regularity,  following  established  and  well-known  routes, 
the  practice  of  *  steamer  hunting '  gradually  came  into  vogue 
among  the  crews  of  the  newer  and  larger  boats. 

The  advantages  of  a  steamer  over  a  sailing  vessel  from  a 
pilot's  standpoint  are  sufficiently  obvious.  He  can  board  a  steamer 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be,  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty  upon  reaching  port  in 
forty-eight  hours ;  whereas  another  pilot,  boardiDg  a  sailing  vessel 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Sandy  Hook,  may  be  delayed  a  week 
by  calms  or  head  winds — perhaps,  if  it  is  winter,  maybe  blown  oflf 
the  coast  altogether.  Then,  too,  the  steamers  as  a  rule  are  of 
deeper  draught  than  the  sailing  vessels,  and  consequently  pay 
larger  fees.  Hence  there  have  come  to  be  two  well-recognised 
cruising  grounds  for  the  boats.  The  one  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  where  the  southern  trade  is  met,  and  where  barques,  brigs, 
and  three-masted  schooners  are  boarded,  is  frequented  by  the  older 
and  smaller  boats.  The  other  is  the  eastern  ground,  upon  which 
the  pilots  meet  the  European  trade,  and  this  is  the  route  which 
calls  for  the  stanchest  vessels  and  the  longest  cruises. 

During  last  summer,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
New  York  Pilot  Commissioners,  I  was  able  to  procure  a  berth  on 
Pilot-boat  No.  22,  and  the  eighteen  days'  voyage  which  I  made 
in  her  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  recital. 

Eight  o'clock  on  the  last  Monday  in  July  found  me  at  the 
Pilot  headquartAs  in  Burling  Slip,  where  I  learned  that  the 
Washington — for  this  was  No.  22's  name — was  lying  at  Staten 
Island,  having  arrived  from  sea  the  previous  evening,  and  that 
she  would  sail  again  in  a  few  hours. 

Soon  her  company  of  pilots  began  to  arrive,  and  the  grip  of 
the  hand  and  hearty  welcome  which  they  gave  me  as  we  were 
introduced,   augured   well  for    our  future  acquaintance.      The 
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eleven  o*clock  boat  took  us  to  Staten  Idland,  and  after  a  delay  of 
an  hour  or  two  I  was  packed  into  the  yawl  with  three  of  the  pilots, 
two  boys  from  the  boat's  crew,  and  a  quantity  of  supplies,  and 
rowed  off  to  the  Washington.  Another  trip  had  to  be  made  after 
the  remaining  pilots ;  but  at  last,  some  time  after  one  o'clock, 
all  were  eafely  on  board,  and  we  got  under  way,  beating  down 
through  the  Narrows  against  a  spanking  south-easter  which 
rendered  topsails  a  superfluity.  Though  the  wind  was  ahead,  a 
strong  tide  under  foot  carried  us  rapidly  through  the  Lower 
Bay,  Sandy  Hook  was  passed,  and  we  began  to  get  full  benefit  of 
the  south-easter  and  the  consequent  rough  water. 

A  short  delay  was  caused  by  putting  mail  on  board  the 
Scotland  lightship — familiar  to  yachtsmen  as  the  starting-point 
in  the  ocean  races  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club — ^after  which  the 
Washington's  prow  was  turned  eastward  and  we  were  oflF  to  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  supper  bell  rings,  and  we  go  below  willingly 
enough,  for  already  the  sea  air  has  made  an  impression  upon  our 
appetites — ^an  impression  which,  by  the  way,  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  during  the  entire  cruise. 

The  Washington  carries  six  pilots,  and  the  group  which  we 
make  sitting  together  in  the  prettily  furnished  cabin  is  suflSciently 
interesting.  My  own  seat  is  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  table,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  hold  tightly  to  the  form  on  which  I  sit,  with  my 
knees  crooked  round  its  edge,  in  a  position  which  will  be  instantly 
understood  by  anyone  who  has  been  in  small  craft  on  rough 
water.  On  my  right  sits  the  captain,  one  of  the  oldest  pilots  on 
board — a  big,  red-cheeked,  good-humoured  man,  who  has  been  in 
the  pilot-boats  almost  from  boyhood.  One  of  the  kindest-hearted 
of  a  proverbially  kind-hearted  race  of  men,  he  spares  no  eflFort  to 
make  you  comfortable,  offers  his  bunk  for  your  accommodation, 
and  beguiles  what  would  otherwise  be  tedious  half-hours  on  deck 
with  the  recital  of  his  varied  experiences.  His  slight  brogue  and 
a  certain  charming  inconsistency,  which  allows  him  to  advance 
some  half-dozen  theories  to  account  for  a  given  phenomenon, 
blissfully  unconscious  that  each  is  fatal  to  the  other  five,  betray 
his  Milesian  origin. 

Directly  opposite  the  captain  sits  a  pilot  whose  light  hair  and 
pyes,  together  with  a  complexion  upon  which  exposure  seems  to 
have  made  scarce  any  impression,  mark  him  unmistakably  for  a 
Scandinavian.  A  Swede,  as  I  afterward  learned,  he  was  a  sailor 
for  years  before  procuring  his  pilot's  licence,  and  is  one  of  the 
keenest-sighted  and  most  clear-headed  men  in  the  crew — a  trifle 
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reckless  perhaps,   but  so  thorough  a   seaman  that  no  ill  con- 
sequences have  ever  resulted. 

At  the  Swede's  right  there  sits  a  good-natured,  plump,  sandy- 
bearded  German,  and  next  him  a  Dane,  whose  easy-going, 
phlegmatic  disposition  and  short  experience — short,  that  is,  in  a 
pilot's  judgment — cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  some  dis- 
favour by  one  or  two  of  the  older  men.  He  is  large  and  well- 
favonred,  with  ruddy  cheek?,  twinkling  eye?,  and  a  delightful 
brogue,  quite  unlike  the  broken  English  of  the  ordinary  Germans. 

Next  comes  a  man  in  whom  the  veriest  land-lubber  would 
recognise  an  old  salt;  broad  shoulders  and  a  nut-brown  com- 
plexion where  the  skin  is  not  covered  by  a  thick  dark  beard 
and  moustache,  vast  hands  with  a  heavy  ring  upon  one  middle 
finger,  a  certain  pose  of  the  head,  which  is  carried  slightly  for- 
ward as  though  the  eye  were  minutely  scanning  the  horizon,  while 
the  hat  when  in  the  open  air  is  worn  so  that  the  view  aloft  may 
be  as  little  obstructed  as  possible,  all  mark  the  Eeaman.  His 
heavy,  almost  stolid,  features  and  slightly  broken  English  pro- 
claim him  a  German,  though  of  quite  a  different  type  from  his 
compatriot  to  whom  I  have  just  referred. 

Across  the  table  and  at  my  left  is  the  sixth  of  the  pilots,  and 
the  only  one  who  can  boast  of  American  parentage.  Even  he, 
however,  was  not  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  is  a  native  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  An  athletic  medium-sized  man  of 
forty  or  thereabouts,  who  has  followed  the  sea  ever  since  as  a  boy 
he  shipped  for  a  three  years'  cruise  to  the  East  Indies  in  a  New 
Bedford  whaler,  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  board, 
has  read  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  an  agreeable  talker  with 
enough  personal  experience  to  give  his  conversation  weight,  and  a 
very  skilful  pilot. 

On  going  on  deck  the  next  morning  I  found  that  we  had  been 
beating  to  the  eastward  all  night,  and  were  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Hull  down  astern  could  be  seen  a  rival  pilot-boat,  the  NeguSj 
which  had  left  Staten  Island  a  short  time  after  us,  and  been 
following  in  our  wake  all  night.  She  was  a  particularly  fast  craft, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  no  small  delight  to  the  pilots  that  at  present 
the  Washington  seemed  to  be  distancing  her. 

Our  course  was  nearly  enough  parallel  with  the  Long  Island 
shore  to  bring  us  within  sight  of  land  during  the  day ;  but  at 
night,  when  Shinnecock  light  disappeared,  we  could  feel  ourselves 
fairly  at  sea.  Meanwhile  a  bright  look-out  was  kept  for  steamers, 
and  during  the  first  few  days  several  were  signalled,  but  all  had 
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picked  up  pilots  farther  at  sea.  It  began  to  be  evident  th^t  a 
long  cruise  was  before  us,  and  we  settled  down  into  a  regular  way 
of  life,  whose  routine  was  something  like  this :  Coffee,  4.30  a.m.  ; 
breakfast,  8 ;  dinner,  12  or  1 ;  coffee,  3  ;  supper,  6  or  7 ;  bed 
at  8.  For  several  days  of  the  voyage  the  above  were  the  principal 
events  in  our  lives. 

On  Thursday  we  were  abreast  of  the  dreaded  Nantucket  shoals, 
and  passed  over  Asia  Eip  with  hazy  weather  and  a  quiet  sea,  little 
enough  like  the  awful  breakers  which  mark  the  spot  in  the  winter 
gales.  Just  at  night  a  steamer  was  sighted  away  to  the  south- 
ward, and  instantly  all  was  excitement.  Evidently  she  was  too 
far  off  for  us  to  intercept  her,  but  perhaps  if  her  attention  were 
attracted  she  would  haul.  Unfortunately  the  wind  was  very  light, 
while  a  fog  bank  was  close  upon  us.  Up  goes  the  big  blue  flag, 
however,  to  the  Washington's  maintopmast  head,  and  to  our  joy 
the  steamer  changes  her  course  and  heads  towards  us.  But,  alas ! 
it  is  almost  night,  and  the  fog  which  has  been  haunting  us 
gradually  settles  down  until  each  vessel  is  hidden  from  the  other. 
They  are  still  miles  apart,  but  the  pilots,  loth  to  lose  their  prize, 
order  out  the  little  brass  cannon  from  its  hiding-place  abaft  the 
mainmast,  and  keep  it  roaring  away  vigorously  for  the  next  half- 
hour.  But  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  steamer's  fog  signal,  faint  at 
best,  grows  fainter  and  fainter;  she  has  headed  off  upon  her 
course,  and  we  must  give  her  up.  The  sombre  night,  grey  with 
the  thick  and  soaking  fog  which  always  hangs  about  these  shoals, 
settles  down  upon  our  disappointment,  and  we  creep  into  our 
bunks  hoping  for  better  luck  on  the  morrow. 

And  with  the  morrow  better  luck  comes.  About  five  o'clock 
we  rush  on  deck  to  find  the  little  cannon  bang!  bang!  bang- 
ing away  into  the  densest  of  fog  banks,  out  of  which  at  intervals 
there  comes  a  hoarse  growl.  A  steamer  this  time,  no  doubt, 
and  close  at  hand.  We  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  each  feeling 
its  way  cautiously,  until  at  length  the  fog,  finding  that  it 
cannot  keep  us  asunder,  determines  to  retire,  which  it  does  by 
slow  degrees.  Every  eye  is  strained  into  the  retreating  mist, 
until  at  last  one  calls  out,  *  There  she  is ! '  And,  sure  enough, 
there  lies  the  long,  narrow,  black  hull  of  a  large  steamer  some 
sixty  or  eighty  rods  away.  Over  goes  the  yawl  with  two  boys  and 
a  pilot,  who  is  soon  on  board  the  steamer,  which  proves  to  be  the 
GlenavoUy  bound  to  New  York  from  one  of  the  Chinese  ports  with 
the  first  cargo  of  the  new  crop  of  tea. 

As  it  is  dead  calm  we  improve  the  opportunity  to  fish.     The 
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heavy  deep-eea  tackle  is  produced,  and  a  large  codfish  hook 
baited  with  salt  mackerel  dropped  over  the  side.  The  water 
is  so  deep — from  thirty-five  to  forty  fathoms — that  a  very 
slight  forward  motion  of  the  vessel  will  keep  the  hook  off  the 
bottom ;  bat  this  morning  we  are  able  to  hold  on,  and  before 
the  breakfast  bell  rings  the  Dane  and  myself  have  secured  several 
haddock,  one  codfish,  and  one  or  two  ling.  There  is  little  sport 
in  this  style  of  fishing,  as  the  game  after  being  hooked  show 
scarce  any  sign  of  life,  and  the  work  of  hauling  them  through 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  water  is  fatiguing  in  the 
extreme. 

After  breakfast  down  comes  the  fog  again,  but  about  noon 
another  steamer  is  heard  and  signalled.  We  can  hear  her  churn- 
ing the  water  as  she  comes  directly  toward  us,  but  not  a  sign  of 
her  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  keenest  eye  in  the  crew.  It 
gives  one  a  certain  eerie  feeling  to  know  that  there  is  a  great 
steamer,  which  could  crush  the  little  pilot-boat  like  an  egg-shell, 
bearing  down  upon  it,  perhaps  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
yet  as  effectually  hidden  &om  sight  as  though  a  solid  wall 
intervened. 

At  last  the  New  Brunswicker,  pointing  into  the  fog  bank  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  calls  our  attention  to  a  little  line  of 
white  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  it  can  only  be  dimly  seen  by 
straining  the  eye  to  the  utmost,  but  is  coming  toward  us.  Yes, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  li  is  the  white  water  under  the 
steamer's  bows;  and  now,  as  she  approaches,  we  can  make  out 
the  dark  outline  of  her  hull. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  morning,  the  fog,  foiled  in  its 
attempt  to  keep  us  apart,  now  retreated,  and  the  big  German,  who* 
had  been  hastily  donning  his  white  shirt,  best  suit  of  clothes,  and 
polished  boots,  was- soon  on  his  way  to  port  in  the  steamer  Yoix^ 
fordy  of  London,  bound  to  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  fruit,  as  the 
pilots  conjectured  from  the  appearance  of  her  hatches. 

It  seems  as  though  pilots  were  protected  by  a  special  Provi- 
dence, for  they  invite  destruction  in  the  dense  fogs  which  are 
always  found  in  certain  parts  of  their  cruising  grounds  by  placing 
themselves  as  directly  in  the  path  of  steamers  as  their  calculations 
will  allow.  Of  course  this  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  steamers 
would  slip  by  without  their  knowledge,  and  the  danger  is  there- 
fore reckoned  as  *  all  in  the  day's  work.' 

Our  captain  told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  in  quiet  weather  and 
a  dense  fog,  the  pilots  who  were  on  deck  suddenly  heard  some  one 
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say,  ^  Mr.  Walker,  you  may  let  that  foreyard  go  a  little  higher, 
sir.'  They  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement,  for  the  words, 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone,  seemed  uttered  close  at  hand,  though 
nothing  was  to  be  seen*  In  a  moment,  however,  the  fog  lifted  a 
little,  and  they  saw  a  large  ship  close  aboard  of  them — so  close 
that  they  had  been  able  to  hear  the  captain  giviug  an  order  to 
one  of  his  mates. 

The  next  forenoon  we  found  ourselves  as  usual  in  a  dense  fog, 
and  another  steamer  passed  so  close  upon  our  starboard  hand  that 
we  could  distinctly  hear  her  rushing  through  the  water.  The 
pilots  recognised  her  as  a  Frenchman  by  her  peculiar  whistle,  but 
she  did  not  stop. 

Just  at  night  we  experienced  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
great  Cunarder  Servian  which  was  sighted  away  to  the  eastward, 
headed  directly  toward  us,  haul  out  of  her  course  some  six  or  eight 
miles  to  take  a  pilot  out  of  our  rival,  the  Negus^  which  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  slip  by  the  Washington^  thanks  to  the  light  and 
variable  winds  of  the  last  day  or  two.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  week  of  grievously  hard  luck.  We  had  now  outrun  the  fog 
banks,  and  were  to  have  a  taste  of  Gulf  Stream  weather.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  was  pleasant,  but  at  night  it  clouded  up  and 
blew  a  brisk  breeze  from  the  south-east,  which  freshened  during 
the  evening.  I  stood  a  long  time  at  the  top  of  the  companion 
ladder  as  the  darkness  settled  down,  and  there  was  a  greyness  in 
the  whole  atmosphere,  a  sort  of  murky  look  upon  the  water, 
which,  with  the  rising  wind  and  sea  and  the  occasional  cry  of 
a  stormy  petrel,  made  a  world  of  sight  and  sound  not  easily 
forgotten. 

At  one  o'clock  we  tumble  up  on  deck  to  find  the  schooner, 
which  we  had  left  quietly  hove  to  and  sedately  bowing  to  the 
increasing  swell,  now  tearing  through  a  nasty  choppy  sea  with  a 
violence  that  chums  the  water  under  the  lee  into  a  mass  of  foam. 
A  steamer  has  been  sighted,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
get  in  her  way  before  she  can  pass  us.  The  great  signal  torch  is 
flashing  and  flaring  as  a  sailor  swings  it  back  and  forth,  so  that  its 
light  may  fall  upon  the  mainsail  with  its  big  black  number.  At 
last  the  steamer  across  whose  path  we  are  now  running  shows 
some  sign  of  recognition,  for  she  changes  her  course  and  stops  her 
engines.  Splash !  the  yawl  is  overboard,  and  the  Danish  pilot, 
dressed  in  the  jauntiest  of  costumes,  with  two  of  the  sailors,  has 
put  out  and  is  attempting  to  reach  her,  when,  to  our  intense 
disgust  and  disappointment,  her   engines  are  started,  and   she 
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moves  on  her  course,  utterly  ignoring  the  little  yawl  which  is 
straggling  gallantly  through  the  troubled  sea,  its  bright  light 
now  shining  plainly  from  the  crest  of  a  wave,  now  disappearing 
entirely  as  it  plunges  into  the  trough.  We  come  about  to  pick 
np  the  boat  with  its  wet  crew,  and  the  pilots  discuss  the  situation 
with  many  expletives  indicative  of  deep  disgust. 

It  blew  hard  all  the  next  day  until  at  night  we  were  hove  to 
with  three  reefs  in  our  mainsail,  and  the  little  schooner  was 
jumping  wildly — now  up,  as  one  of  the  great  rollers  caught  her 
under  the  bows,  then  down  into  the  trough  until  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  prow  must  be  buried  in  the  next  wave.  And 
occasionally  the  bowsprit  was  caught  for  an  instant,  only,  however, 
to  be  released  the  next  as  the  buoyant  little  vessel  threw  her  bows 
skyward,  shaking  the  spray  from  her  wet  head  sails.  On  ^this 
night  also  a  steamer  was  signalled  but  did  not  stop,  though  the 
yawl  was  again  sent  out  into  the  wildest  sea  that  I  ever  saw  a 
small  boat  weather.  The  refusal  of  the  steamer  to  take  a  pilot 
was  explained  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  the  Wisconsiriy 
of  the  Guion  Line. 

Some  years  since,  the  Alaska j  of  that  line,  was  signalled  at 
night  by  a  pilot-boat,  whose  yawl  with  a  pilot  and  two  sailors  was 
sent  out  to  her,  while  the  schooner  lay  close  at  hand.  By  some 
mistake — just  what  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained— the  yawl  was  swamped  under  the  quarter  of  the  steamer, 
which  then  ran  into  and  sunk  the  schooner,  cutting  her  through 
as  though  she  had  been  pasteboard.  The  pilots'  version  of  the 
story  was  never  heard,  as  I  believe  not  one  was  left  from  either 
the  schooner  or  the  yawl  to  tell  the  tale.  Since  that  time  the 
Guion  steamers  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  their  pilots  at 
night. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  made  our  greatest  'easting,' 
reaching  long.  63**  58',  which  is  10° — 450  miles  in  this  latitude — 
to  the  eastward  of  New  York,  and  as  far  from  home  as  the  pilots 
thought  it  profitable  to  go.  We  therefore  turned  back  and 
cruised  about,  now  running  westward,  now  lying  to,  then  perhaps 
sailing  eastward  again  for  five  or  six  hours.  One  morning  the 
British  steamer  Nymphoea  (of  North  Shields,  I  think)  was 
Bignalled,  but  she  was  bound  to  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  our 
services  were  not  required.  The  pilots  began  to  think  themselves 
in  exceptionally  hard  luck,  for  they  had  now  been  nearly  two 
weeks  at  sea,  and  yet  but  two  of  their  number  had  boarded 
steamers. 
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On  Saturday  morning,  however,  the  encsouraging  cry  of  ^  Smoke, 
ho  I '  was  heard  from  the  masthead,  and  though  the  steamer  wfts 
at  a  great,  distance  the  pilots  soon  identified  her  as  .the  CirooMta. 
The  signal  flag  having  been  hoisted,  evexy  eye  is  strained  to  see 
whether  it  is  .answered.  Gradually  the  tall  masts,  which  have 
been  climbing  yard  by  yard  over  the  horizon,  swing  into  line,  and 
we  know  that  the  steamer  has  hauled  and  is  bearing  down  upon 
us.  The  sea  is  very  quiet,  and  she  comes  on  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
stopping  her  engines  as  she  gets  abeam  of  the  pilot-boat. 

The  young  Dane  has  again  arrayed  himself  and  been  sent  out 
for  a  third  attempt  at  boarding — ^this  time  with  better  success. 

The  next  morning  brings  us  a  south-easter,  which  increases  in 
strength  as  the  forenoon  wears  on,  and  soon  succeeds  in  raising 
a  lively  sea.  An  unusual  number  of  sailing  craft  are  seen,  and 
before  breakfast  the  Cunarder  Ocdlia  is  boarded  by  the  New 
Brunswicker,  and  two  hours  later  our  genial  captain  is  put  on 
board  the  Jersey  City.  Meanwhile  the  breeze  has  freshened  into 
a  stiff  blow,  and  we  lie  to  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
through  the  night  in  order  to  intercept  a  French  steamer,  the  St. 
Laurentj  which  should  be  along  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  morning  the  wind  has  dropped,  though  a  big  swell  is 
still  running,  which  shows  that  it  has  been  blowing  hard  to  the 
eastward  of  us.  To  our  great  disappointment,  when  the  man  at 
the  masthead  reports  the  expected  steamer,  she  proves  to  bear 
almost  south-east  of  us  instead  of  east,  as  we  had  hoped.  This 
means  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  schooner  to  intercept  her  with 
this  light  wind,  and  our  only  chance  is  to  attract  her  attention  in 
the  hope  that  she  may  haul  out  of  her  course.  Every  effort  is 
made,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  another 
period  of  waiting.  But  relief  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
A  large  American  ship  with  all  her  skysails  set  has  been  lying  to 
the  leeward  of  us,  seeming  scarcely  to  move  before  the  breath  of 
wind,  which  is  just  strong  enough  to  slightly  ruffle  the  surface  of 
the  heavy  swells. 

The  interest  in  the  steamer  having  abated,  the  glasses  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  when,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Swede,  who  is  the  only  pilot  now  left  on  board,  and  the  secret  joy 
of  the  crew,  who  are  anxious  to  return  to  port,  it  is  noticed  that 
her  fore  skysail  has  been  clewed  up,  and  that  a  jack — the  signal 
for  a  pilot— is  fluttering  in  its  place.  To  disregard  that  signal 
would  subject  a  pilot  to  a  fine  of  50  dollars,  and  so  the  WashiTigton 
is  headed  toward  the  ship,  while  the  Swede,  groaning  over  his  ill- 
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fortane,  proceeds  to  exchange  his  ^  sea-togs '  for  the  regulation 
white  shirt,  *  store  clothes/  and  billycock  hat.  And  no  doiibt 
he  deserves  some  sympathy.  He  has  been  out  of  port  two 
weeks,  has  just  missed  a  steamer,  and  is  now  obliged  to  go  on 
board  a  *  square  rigger  '  almost  four  hundred  miles  from  New 
York.  It  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  reach  port  in 
time  to  sail  with  his  comrades  upon  their  next  cruise ;  for 
although  the  schooner  must  traverse  the  same  distance  as  the 
ship — ^unless,  indeed,  she  go  to  Newport,  R.I.,  which  is  sometimes 
done  to  save  time — ^yet,  with  the  light  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  which  will  probably  prevail  after  yesterday's  blow,  she  will 
not  only  outsail  her,  but  will  be  able  to  '  lay  her  course '  while  the 
larger  vessel  is  obliged  to  beat. 

Meanwhile  we  are  gradually  drawing  near  the  ship,  climbing 
up  a  watery  hill  apparently,  for  as  one  looks  ahead  and  sees  but 
one  slope  of  the  successive  swells,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convince  the  eye  that  the  ship  in  the  distance  is  not  upon  a 
higher  level  than  our  schooner. 

As  we  approach,  the  yards  upon  the  ship's  mainmast  swing 
round,  and  the  sails,  caught  aback  by  the  wind,  soon  stop  her 
•  headway.  The  Swede  goes  on  board,  and  apparently  attempts  to 
persuade  the  captain  to  allow  him  to  return,  but  without  avail. 
The  yawl  comes  back  without  him,  the  ^boat-keeper'  takes 
command  of  the  schooner,  and  we  are  homeward  bound.  The 
vdnd  is  so  very  light  that  the  ship — she  is  the  Wm.  U.  Smithy 
1,900  tons  burthen,  thirty  days  out  from  Liverpool — thanks  to 
her  lofty  royals  and  skysailp,  outsails  the  schooner  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  but  in  the  afternoon  a  breeze  springs  up  and  we  slip  past 
her,  sailing  nearly  three  feet  for  her  two,  and  heading  several 
points  nearer  the  wind. 

During  two  quiet  days  we  slipped  peacefully  along  through  an 
almost  glassy  sea,  for  the  wind  was  aloft,  and  our  progress  vas 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  light  upper  sails. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  wind  freshened,  and  at 
sundown  was  blowing  a  glorious  breeze  from  the  southward,  which 
soon  brought  down  our  big  fore- topmast  staysail,  following  it  not 
long  after  with  both  topsails.  Under  this  shortened  sail,  however, 
the  little  schooner  did  such  noble  work  that  we  made  Sandy  Hook 
lightship  about  half-past  nine  the  next  morning,  ran  up  the  bay 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  at  noon  dropped  anchor  oflF  Staten  Island 
upon  the  same  ground  that  we  had  left  eighteen  days  before. 

Edward  M.  Chapman. 
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Ay  KPISOBE  OF  'OLD    YAS  DIEM  EN,' 

HE  lind  never  heard  of  Ihe  *  enthusjasm  of  liumaTiity ' — the 
expression  wji^  not  in  fusbion  in  his  day,  and,  if  it  had  been, 
I  doubt  whether  he  ^oiild  have  understood  it ;  for  he  was  only 
an  Australian  stock-rider,  a  *  Sydney  cornstalk  *  born,  who  had 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life  except  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  not 
very  much  of  that,  and  was  more  familiar  with  bush  era  ft  and 
horsemanship  than  with  abstract  principles  of  any  sort.  Yet,  if 
actions  prove  anythiug,  the  thing  whirh  that  famous  phrase  has 
come  to  stand  for  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  him. 

It  was  in  Van  Dlemen's  Land— we  hadn't  heard  of  Tasmania 
in  those  days — that  I  made  Jack  Hepburn's  acquaintance.  At 
that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  my  friend  Allardyce  on  the 
Kmu  Plain fj,  and  had  been  so  for  about  tsTO  years — the  only  free 
ptockman  on  the  run,  Allardyce — himself  one  of  the  fiue&t  fellows 
that  ever  stepped— had  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and  looked 
to  him  as  a  sort  of  sheet-anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  endless 
1  roubles  and  annnjances  arising  out  of  a  supply  of  convict  labour. 
}[e  was  a  tough,  muscular,  h la i^k- bearded  fellow,  a  trifle  over  six 
feet,  and  fairly  good-looking ;  active  in  his  movements,  but  slow 
and  very  sparing  of  his  speech,  and  not  particularly  remarkable 
for  anything  unless  it  were  his  scrupulous  honesty  and  strict 
truthfulness* 

I  had  left  the  colony  when  the  incident  happened  which  I  am 
about  to  relate-  I  heard  various  accounts  of  it  afterward?,  and 
the  substance  of  themj  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it,  is  pretty  much 
as  follows. 

There  were  four  of  them  up  in  the  bush  at  the  hut  known  as 
*  Dicey *&/  one  clear  January  evening.  Dicey,  the  hut-keeper— a 
grizzled  old  sinner,  popularly  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the 
tirst  arrivals  in  Sydney,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
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is  incorrect — was  busy  cooking  inside;  Jack  Hepburn  sat  on  a 
stomp  a  little  way  from  the  door,  plaiting  a  new  lash  for  his 
stock  whip ;  and  the  other  two — *  hands '  both  of  them,  and  of  a 
pretty  bad  type — lounged  in  the  doorway,  chewing  tobacco  and 
carrying  on  a  low  growling  conversation. 

Now  Jack  was  a  good-natured,  kindly  fellow  enough ;  but  he 
never  forgot  the  diflFerence  between  himself  and  these  men,  and 
never  allowed  them  to  forget  it;  and,  naturally  enough,  they 
detested  him.  No  doubt  this  was  scarcely  Christian  charity,  but 
Jack  was  not  a  perfect  character — very  far  from  it — and,  in  justice 
to  him,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  spite  of  natural  prejudices, 
in  his  own  phrase  ^he  never  liked  to  be  rough  on  a  hand  as 
wanted  to  behave  hisself  decently,'  which,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
the  deepest  desire  of  the  two  specimens  before  us.  Bat  even  a 
worm  will  turn,  and,  though  they  doubtless  fully  deserved  the  curt 
contempt  and  lordly  superciliousness  with  which  he  treated  them, 
they  didn't  like  it. 

All  this  by  the  way.  Jack  was  not  paying  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  dialogue  going  on  in  the  doorway — it  was  not  his  habit 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  conversation  of  those  gentlemen, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  showed  a  certain  monotony — when  his 
ear  was  caught  by  a  much-emphasised  assertion  as  to  the  shooting 
of  crows.  He  knew  that,  in  their  dialect,  this  word  was  applied 
to  bronze-coloured  and  featherless  bipeds  oftener  than  to  black 
and  feathered  ones  ;  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reckless 
disregard  of  life — not  confined  to  convicts  either — shown  towards 
the  unlucky  natives  of  the  island.  It  was  a  curious  trait  in  Jack 
Hepburn's  character — considering  the  universal  and  deeply  rooted 
prejudice  of  all  colonial  Englishmen — that  his  naturally  strong 
sense  of  justice  suflFered  no  bias  or  abrogation  where  *  black 
fellows'  were  concerned.  Perhaps  his  experience  of  convict 
whites  and  his  sojourn  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  bush  (I 
know  his  wanderings  had  been  wide  and  adventurous  before  he 
settled  on  AUardyce's  run)  had  shaken  his  belief  in  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  latter.  However  it  may  be  accounted 
for — and  I  am  not  writing  an  analytic  dissertation  on  his  charac- 
ter; I  am  only  telling  his  story-^such  was  the  fact.  And  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  tribe  of  natives  not  very  far  off;  he  had  seen 
their  tracks  in  the  bush  that  very  day. 

So  he  listened,  without  seeming  to  hear,  while  one  of  the  two 
— a  lowering,  sullen-faced  creatiure,  with  small  eyes,  a  retreating 
forehead,  and  cruel  jaw — gave  a  circumstantial  statement  of  a 
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wanton  murder  committed  some  months  before.  Facts  of  the 
kind  may  be  found  in  plenty  by  those  who  care  to  read  the  cruel 
record. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  said  in  his  quietest  tones — 

*  Hawk  Williams,  that  might  do  well  enough  on  the  Tamar^ 
but  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  it  hert! 

*  Hawk '  Williams  gave  a  brutal  laugh  ;  the  other  man  stared 
and  whistled. 

*  What  ....  call  hev  you  got  to  meddle  ?  Who  the  .... 
made  you  boss  of  this  here  consam  ?  ' 

*  Call  or  no  call,  I  wo^t — have  ity  said  Jack  Hepburn,  giving  a 
twifct  to  the  end  of  his  whip-lash. 

^  How'll  you  stop  it  ? '  sneered  Williams.  *  There's  no  law 
agin  the  killin'  of  black  crows,  is  there  ?  Meredith  on  the  Tamar 
was  glad  enough  to  have  'em  picked  off,  and  so  will  Allardyce 
be  for  that  matter.' 

^  I  know  better'n  that,'  said  Jack  Hepburn, and  finished  his  work 
reflectively,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  for  his  soul  was  stirred  within 
him.  He  knew  that  the  man's  words  were  on  the  whole  perfectly 
true — that  he  had  no  force  of  law  or  public  opinion  to  back  him ; 
that  he  had  no  authority  over  these  men  to  compel  them  to 
refrain  from  such  a  deed  should  they  wish  to  do  it ;  that  Allar- 
dyce, who  he  felt  sure  would  be  on  his  side,  was  miles  away  at  the 
station,  and  that  he  had  heard  AUardyce's  partner,  Kearney,  treat 
such  things  as  the  merest  trifles.  And,  as  he  thought,  the  slowly 
smouldering  fires  of  his  disgust  and  indignation  burnt  through 
their  embers  and  leapt  up  into  words. 

*  I  don't  know/  he  said  slowly,  looking  full  in  *  Hawk  '  Wil- 
liams's evil  face — ^  I  don't  know  about  the  law  and  what  folks  think ; 
but  I  do  know  this :  that  if  I  saw  a  chap  doin'  as  you  said  just  now 
— firin'  on  them  poor  helpless  critters,  women,  kids,  and  all,  for 
pure  sport — I'd  just  shoot  that  fellow  where  he  stood.' 

*  I'd  like  to  see  you,'  laughed  Hawk.  ^  I  always  knew  you 
were  a  mean-spirited  cuss,  but  you'd  never  dare  that.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  try.     Hallo ! ' 

Jack  Hepburn  turned  and  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye. 
His  own,  trained  to  the  bush,  at  once  detected  the  slight  move- 
ment in  the  scrub,  and  knew  what  caused  it.  Williams  had 
turned  into  the  hut. 

*  Look,  Hawk ! '  said  Cass,  the  other  convict,  who  had  not  as 
yet  spoken,  seeing  him  come  out  again  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his 
han  d.     *  Sh !  over  the  re ! ' 
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^  So  it  is,'  said  Hawk,  taking  aim. 

Jack  Hepburn's  rifle  lay  beside  him ;  he  took  it  in  his  hand 
and  stood  up. 

*  Hawk  Williams,  I  give  you  fair  warning.  Put  that  thing 
down/ 

*Not  for  you,  you  cantin'  sneak.  You  darsn't  shoot  a  white 
man.     ThaVs  a  hangin'  matter.' 

*I  know  it  is.  If  you  fire  I'll  shoot  you  dead  and  swing 
for  it.' 

They  both  stood  motionless,  with  guns  cocked,  Williams 
watching  the  edge  of  the  scrub,  Hepburn  watching  Williams. 
None  of  the  natives  ventured  out  into  the  open  ground ;  they  had 
learnt  to  be  cautious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  white  men's  huts, 
and  perhaps  the  bright  eyes  peering  through  the  branches  awhile 
ago  had  seen  the  shining  gun-barrels.  So  perhaps  five  minutes 
passed,  and  then — it  might  have  been  a  bough  stirred  by  a 
puflF  of  wind,  or  a  kangaroo  rat  passing  through  the  underbrush ; 
but  something  moved,  and  Hawk  Williams  fired  into  the  scrub. 

As  the  shot  snapped  there  was  a  shriek,  and  a  brown  figure 
darted  into  the  open,  a  good  way  farther  ofi^,  but  still  within  rifle 
range,  and  fled  up  the  hill.  Jack  Hepburn  still  stood  like  a 
statue.  Perhaps  Williams  thought  he  was  hesitating;  anyhow 
he  fired  his  second  barrel.     The  brown  figure  dropped. 

Then  Jack  Hepburn  levelled  the  rifle  that  had  never  missed 
fire  yet,  and  without  speaking  a  word  shot  Hawk  Williams  through 
the  heart. 

He  had  taken  the  dead  man  up  and  laid  him  in  his  bed-place 
inside  the  hut,  unhelped  by  the  others,  who  seemed  struck  dumb 
with  consternation  and  perplexity.  Old  Dicey,  the  cooler  of 
the  two,  was  fairly  puzzled  as  he  vainly  searched  his  memory 
for  a  parallel  case.  Both  kept  outside  the  door,  stealing  uneasy 
glances  every  now  and  then  at  the  silent  man  who  sat,  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  beside  what  had  been  Hawk  Williams,  as 
though  they  thought  he  might  suddenly  rise  and  kill  them  too. 
But  he  never  moved,  and  as  the  dusk  stole  up  and  the  air  grew 
damp  and  chilly,  they  were  fain  to  turn  in  and  seek  their 
blankets. 

Only  once  he  looked  up. 

*  Mates,'  he  said,  *  when  does  Allardyce  come  round  ?  Is  it 
to-morrow  ? ' 

It  was  a  point  of  etiquette  with  him  to  mark  his  status  as  a 
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free  man  by  never  speaking  of  *  Mr.  Allardjce,'  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do — within  hearing  of  authorities. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  muttered  *  Yes.' 

^AU  right,'  he  answered,  then  returned  to  his  brooding  watch, 
and  so  they  found  him  still  seated  when  they  awoke  in  the 
morning. 

He  stayed  about  the  hut  all  day.  *  You  chaps  might  think  I 
wanted  to  cut  an'  run,'  he  remarked,  ^  and  I  want  to  be  on  hand 
when  he  comes.     You  can  tell  him  what  you  please.' 

It  was  afternoon  when  AUardyce  arrived.  He  must  have  met 
with  Cass  on  the  way  and  heard  something  already,  for  he  gal- 
loped up  in  frantic  haste  and  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  crying, 
*  Hepburn,  what's  this  ? ' 

*  It's  quite  true,  sir,'  said  Jack,  quietly.  *  Come  along,'  and  he 
led  the  way  into  the  hut. 

Old  Dicey  met  them  in  the  doorway  with  a  high-pitched  and 
voluble  story  about  a  quarrel  in  which  Hawk  Williams  had  not 
been  to  blame ;  but  Allardyce  pushed  past  him  and  stood  with 
Hepburn  beside  the  dead  man. 

*  I  shot  him,  sir,  you  may  see,  and  I'll  show  you  why.  I  gave 
him  fair  warning,  and  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  take  the  conse- 
quences.    Will  you  come  this  way  ?  ' 

They  went  down  the  hill  together  and  into  the  scrub,  and 
Jack  parted  the  branches  and  showed  him  a  copper-coloured 
corpse  lying  there  on  its  face,  the  limbs  twisted  and  hands 
clenched  in  the  terrible  death  agony,  and  the  hole  where  the 
bullet  had  torn  its  jagged  course  from  back  to  breast. 

*  I  shot  him  straight,'  said  Jack,  as  if  to  himself.  *  He  didn't 
have  to  suffer  like  t)iaV 

But  Duncan  Allardyce  turned  his  white  face  away  and  leaned 
his  hand  heavily  on  Jack's  shoulder. 

*  That's  not  all,'  said  Jack,  looking  at  him  narrowly.    *  But ^ 

*  Go  on,'  said  Allardyce. 

They  went  on  to  a  spot  where  there  was  an  opossum-skin  rug 
spread  out  on  the  grass;  and  Jack  Hepburn  lifted  it  up  and 
showed  a  dead  woman — a  slight- limbed  creature  scarcely  more 
than  a  girl — with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

*  There  ! '  he  said  hoarsely.  *  He  knew  that ;  he  could  see  it 
well  enough  from  where  we  stood.  And  if  it  were  to  do  over 
again  I'd  do  it.     And  if  it's  hanging — why.  111  hang.' 

Dancan  Allardyce  turned  to  him  and  took  both  his 
hands. 
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*  God  help  us  both,  Jack ! '  he  cried.  *  I  think  you're 
right.' 

It  Wds  a  hanging  matter.  The  trial  created  rather  a  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  it  ended  as  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that 
the  counsel  AUardjce  engaged  failed  to  establish  the  plea  of  lunacy, 
the  only  extenuating  circumstance  the  court  would  have  admitted. 
Kearney  was  not  inclined  to  ruin  himself  in  trying  to  save  a  fool 
who  would  meddle  with  what  was  no  business  of  his.  He  and 
Allardyce  quarrelled  and  parted  over  that  affair,  and  the  latter 
spent  his  money  alone  and  to  no  purpose.  He  was  with  Jack 
Hepburn  the  night  before  he  died.  They  had  always  liked 
each  other,  but  those  last  few  weeks  had  drawn  them  together 
strangely,  and  they  parted  as  dearest  friends  do. 

The  time  was  nearly  gone.     They  had  sat  side  by  side,  silent, 
holding  each  other's  hands — how  the  consciousness  of  the  fast- 
slipping  minutes  strikes  those  dumb  who  have  so  much  to  say  ! — . 
for  the  last  time ;  then  at  last  Allardyce  said — 

*  Is  anything  troubling  you.  Jack  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  him  with  sad,  perplexed  eyes,  and  spoke  slowly 
and  hesitatingly — 

*  Maybe — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  wrong ;  I  don't  want  to 
say  it  wasn't.'  He  laid  his  head  down  on  AUardyce's  shoulder  and 
went  on  in  a  hoarge,  hurried  whisper,  *  Parson  says  I  can't  get  to 
heaven  if  I  don't  repent — and  I — I  can't  say  I'm — sorry  for  a  thing 
— when  I  know  I'd  do  it  again — if  it  happened  so  ...  .  and  I 
wouldn't  like  to  get  in  by  telling  a  lie — if  such  a  thing  could  be. 
I  ....  oh !  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  .... 
and  that  chap  just  riles  me  ...  .  and  I  don't  want  to  feel  angry 
with  anyone  .  .  .  .' 

•  *  I  think  I  know,'  said  Allardyce,  and  his  voice  was  very  low 
and  gentle.  *  Dear  old  lad,  I'm  not  good ;  I  can't  talk  to  you  as — 
as  one  ought;  but  I  understand  what  you  are  feeling.  Don't  you 
mind  what  he  tells  you.  God  is  just,  and  He  understands,  if  no 
one  else  can.  Go  straight  to  Him,  and  ask  Him,  if  you  were 
wrong,  to  give  you  grace  to  see  it  ...  .  though,  as  He  hears  me 
— I  believe  you  did  a  right  and  a  noble  thing.  .  .  .'  His  voice 
choked  with  the  sob  in  his  throat,  but  the  loving  clasp  of  his  arms 
said  all  that  words  could  not. 

*  He  said  I  had  no  right  .  .  .  .' 

*  Don't  you  believe  it !  God  is  greater  and  juster  than  he  ! 
Oh,  Jack,  my  boy ! ' 

VOL.  Tin.   NO.  XLIV.  N 
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*  There,  theyVe  coming.     You'll  have  to  go.' 

*  Good  night — good-bye.  Kiss  me — there !  good-bye  !  Don't 
forget  I'm — thinking  of  you  to  the  last.' 

^  Don't  fret  yourself  about  me — don't !  Good-bye,  Allardyce. 
God  bless  you  ! ' 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  the  door  swung  on  its  hinges, 
letting  in  a  broad  band  of  light  frojn  the  turnkey's  lamp. 

*  Time's  up,  sir.' 

•  •••••• 

I  do  not  judge  him ;  I  have  only  told  his  story. 

A.  Werner. 
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The  Hypocrite  of  Fietion. 

OF  all  the  stock  characters  of  fiction  which  turn  up  from 
generation  to  generation,  without  any  variety  save  of 
costume  and  phraseology,  one  of  the  most  constantly  attractive, 
both  to  writers  and  readers,  is  the  personage  who  deliberately  uses 
unctuous  professions  of  religious  feeling  or  high-toned  morality 
as  a  cloak  for  the  most  thorough-going  and  unmitigated  rascality. 
Few  people  naay  be  able  to  agree  with  Charles  Lamb's  paradox 
that  a  thief  is  a  very  respectable  man,  but  everyone  will  admit 
that  the  hypocrite  is^-on  paper — the  most  delightful  companion 
in  the  world.  Were  Blifil  not  a  fool  as  well  as  a  rogue  he  would 
be  as  charming  as  Tom  Jones,  and  Philosopher  Square  is  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  Mr.  AUworthy.  Which  of  us  would 
not  rather  dispense  with  a  dozen  courageous  heroes  or  beautiful 
heroines  than  lose  the  fascinating  companionship  of  Joseph 
Surface  with  his  maxims  and  *  sentiments,'  or  of  the  immortal  Mr. 
PecksniflF  with  his  universal  benevolence  and  overpowering  self- 
abnegation  ?  The  scamp  of  literature  is  generally  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  model  of  all  the  virtues,  whatever  be  the  special 
character  of  his  scampishness ;  but  in  the  firmament  of  rascality 
one  star  diflFers  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  the  ideal  hypocrite 
is  a  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Joseph  Surfaces  and  the  PecksniflFs  of  fiction  are  so  universally 
popular.  A  broadly  humorous  conception  is  always  widely  appre- 
ciated ;  and  as  the  essence  of  humour  has  again  and  again  been 
said  to  lie  in  incongruity,  it  is  natural  enough  that  characters 
like  these,  which  are  amass  of  incongruities  of  an  almost  farcically 
obvious  type,  should  at  once  win,  and  not  only  win  but  retain,  the 
suflFrages  of  the  reading  world.  Another  cause  for  the  popularity 
of  this  kind  of  portraiture  is  found  in  the  direct  appeal  it  makes  to 
our  self-esteem.  Most  readers  are  sufficiently  childlike,  or  childish 
— it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  which — to  extract  a  considerable 
amount  of  real  gratification  from  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
so  much  superior  in  acuteness  to  those  persons  in  the  play  or  the 
novel  who  are  blind  enough  to  be  duped  by  the  cunning  hypocrite. 

N2 
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We  enjoy  Joseph  Surface  because  we  find  him  out  from  the*first, 
and  therefore  feel  ever  so  much  cleverer  than  his  brother  Charles, 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  all  the  other  people  who  never  find  him  out 
at  all  until  the  moment  comes  when,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived  any  longer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  PecksniflF  or  any  other  of  the  typical 
hypocrites  of  fiction.  We  exercise  our  wits  upon  them,  and  our 
wits  serve  us  so  well  that  we  come  at  last  to  have  a  feeling  resem- 
bling afifection  for  the  scoundrel  whose  villanies  we  have  been 
able  so  cleverly  to  unmask,  just  as  a  detective  might  be  expected 
to  look  with  considerable  amiability  upon  the  ingenious  forger  or 
burglar  whose  resources  have  proved  unequal  to  his  own. 

The  representation  of  any  given  type  of  character  may,  how- 
ever, be  very  amusing  and  enjoyable  without  being  in  the  least 
true ;  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  ordinary  portraits  of  the  hypo- 
crite which  are  so  numerous  in  the  great  picture  gallery  of  fiction 
is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the 
person  represented  is  about  as  real  as  the  sea-serpent,  and  that 
the  grounds  for  believing  in  his  flesh-and-blood  existence  are  about 
as  valid  as  the  so-called  proofs  for  the  existence  of  the  much 
renowned  monster  of  the  deep.  Imagination  is  such  a  protean 
£eu3ulty  that  the  results  of  its  action  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
conclusions  sanctioned  by  reason  and  facts  verified  by  observation. 
An  acute  critic  once  remarked  of  Lord  Macaulay  that  he  always 
stated  so  clearly  what  he  intended  to  prove  that  he  left  his  readers 
with  the  impression  that  he  had  actually  proved  it.  In  fact,  the 
credence  of  most  people  is  gained  much  more  clearly  by  vivid 
presentation  than  by  accumulation  of  evidence.  They  believe  in 
the  sea-serpent  because  they  have  been  completely  conquered  by 
a  multiplicity  of  little  details.  How  can  they  help  believing  in 
it  when  they  have  heard  how  many  feet  long  it  is,  what  is  the 
shape  of  its  head,  and  know  all  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
propels  itself  through  the  water  ?  In  like  manner,  how  can  they 
help  believing  in  Mr.  PecksniflF  when  he  is  put  before  them  so 
vividly  that  they  would  know  him  anywhere,  and  can  even  hear 
in  fancy  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  speaks  of  the  town  where  he 
*  takes  the  liberty  to  reside,'  or  expresses  a  wish  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Todgers  on  the  subject  of  wooden  legs  ? 

They  cannot  help  it,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
they  should  try  to  help  it.  If  we  are  to  get  the  full  measure  of 
possible  enjoyment  out  of  any  work  of  art  we  must  submit  to  the 
spells  of  the  artistic  magician,  and  for  the  time  agree  to  accept 
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as  realities  the  phantoms  which  flit  over  his  enchanted  ground ; 
but  when  we  have  extracted  from  this  acquiescent  attitude  of  mind 
all  the  pleasure  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  we  may  gain  another 
kind  of  gratification  by,  so  to  speak,  turning  round  upon  our* 
selves ;  by  analysing  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment,  and  putting 
fiction  side  by  side  with  fact  in  order  to  see  how  much  of  the 
delight  given  by  the  former  consists  in  its  likeness,  and  how  much 
in  \\.%  unlikeness,  to  the  latter. 

So  far  as  our  own  observation  has  gone,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  hypocrite  of  fiction  is  a  personage  who  appears 
in  fiction  and  nowhere  else.  To  deny  that  there  ever  existed  such 
a  person  as  Joseph  Surface  or  Mr.  Pecksniflf  would  be  injudicious, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
people  who  have  existed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  either  to 
the  moral  or  the  physical  freaks  of  nature ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  prove  that  such  a  character  is  as  truly  abnormal  as  the 
Siamese  twins  or  the  *  two-headed  nightingale.'  Of  course  it  can 
neither  be  reasonably  denied  that  there  is  such  a  vice  as  hypocrisy, 
nor  affirmed  that  its  manifestations  are  particularly  rare.  Hypocrisy 
is,  indeed,  unpleasantly  common,  but  it  is  a  very  different,  a  much 
less  amusing,  and  a  much  more  dangerous  quality  than  the  coimter- 
feit  presentment  which  stands  as  its  substitute  on  the  boards  of 
the  stage  and  in  the  pages  of  the  novel.  The  one  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  hypocrite  of  fiction  is  that  he  is  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  humbug.  He  does  not  believe  in  his  own  professions 
of  religion  or  philanthropy,  but  adopts  them — as  the  peripatetic 
card-sharper  adopts  his  rustic  garb  and  his  innocent  expression — 
in  order  to  deceive  and  swindle  his  neighbours.  It  is  clear  that 
if  this  be  the  ordinary  type  of  hypocrisy,  the  successful  hypocrite 
must  be  a  singularly  clever  person.  He  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  a  number  of  qualities  which,  while  singly  more  or  less 
rare,  are  in  combination  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  must 
have  insight  into  character,  that  he  may  gauge  the  gullibility  of 
each  victim ;  he  must  have  wonderful  tact  to  keep  him  from  mis- 
takes as  to  the  best  method  of  approach ;  he  must,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  be  particularised,  have  a  fine  histrionic  gift ;  and  he 
most,  moreover,  possess  sufficient  sympathy  with  true  religious 
emotion  or  lofty  moral  impulse  to  imitate  its  manifestations  with 
some  decent  approach  to  verisimilitude.  A  man  of  this  kind 
would  have  so  many  resources  that  he  would  be  extremely  unlikely 
to  tie  himself  down  to  the  very  troublesome  plan  of  making  his 
way  by  affecting;  to  bold  convictions  with  which  be  had  no  sym- 
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pathy,  and  conditioning  his  life  by  altogether  distasteful  limita- 
tions. The  villain  in  a  transpontine  melodrama,  who  is  generally 
as  much  of  a  fool  as  a  knave,  every  now  and  then  exclaims,  *  I 
must  dissemble ' ;  but  if  a  clever  man  were  to  set  himself  to  dis- 
semble through  every  hour  of  his  life,  he  would  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 

But  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  ordinary  hypocrite  of  fiction 
is  not  clever.  Hardly  ever  does  he  exhibit  even  one  of  the 
characteristics  just  enumerated ;  and,  without  troubling  ourselves 
to  apply  any  of  the  tests  given  by  observation  of  the  real  world, 
this  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to  discredit  him.  In  any  assemblage 
not  composed  entirely  of  idiots,  Joseph  Surface  and  Mr.  Pecksniff 
would  be  found  out  in  half  an  hour,  for  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
most  elementary  conditions  of  successful  deception.  They  do  not 
believe  in  their  own  professions,  and  their  disbelief  is  so  patent 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  compel  the  belief  of  any  intelligent 
person.  The  hypocrite  of  real  life  is  not,  save  in  those  rare 
moments  of  introspection  which  usually  occur  in  solitude,  a  con- 
scious humbug ;  he  does  believe  in  himself  and  in  his  own  pro- 
fessions, and  this  is  just  what  makes  him  so  successful  and  so 
dangerous.  His  life  is,  indeed,  spent  in  two  moral  worlds  which 
have  very  little  in  common,  but  he  is  a  naturalised  citizen  of  both, 
and  feels  as  much  at  home  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  When  it 
is  discovered  that  some  eminent  financier  who  has  lived  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  taken  the  chair  at  religious  meetings,  and 
publicly  *  engaged  in  prayer '  with  much  unction,  has  been  for 
years  raising  money  on  forged  securities  and  appropriating  to  his 
own  purposes  the  scanty  store  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  people  all  at  once  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  speeches  and  his  prayers,  his  pious  phrases  and 
his  handsome  subscriptions,  have  been  nothing  but  a  series  of 
clever  tricks  devised  with  the  express  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the 
public.  They  cannot  understand  how  a  man  who  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  private  office  concocts  a  fictitious  power  of  attorney  on  Mon- 
day morning  can  possibly  be  sincere  in  expressing  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  on  Monday  night.  That 
the  two  actions  are  morally  discordant  is  of  course  plain,  and  the 
perception  of  their  discordance  easily  develops  into  a  conviction 
of  their  irreconcilability  save  by  the  theory  of  deliberate  decep- 
tion. The  conviction  is  arrived  at  almost  instinctively,  which  is 
certainly  in  its  favour ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  radically 
false.    That  a  man's  religion,  if  sincere,  ought  to  affect  his  moral 
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action  goes  without  saying ;  but  that  it  necessarily  does  affect  it 
is  a  proposition  which  can  never  be  proved  except  by  the  some- 
what illogical  process  of  denying  sincerity  to  every  lofty  emotion 
which  does  not  produce  lofty  moral  conduct.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
religion  and  philanthropy  may  be  indulged  in  quite  sincerely  as 
emotional  luxuries,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  really 
enjoys  a  prayer  meeting,  and  is  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  savages  three  thousand  miles  away,  that  his  whole  conduct  must 
be  inspired  by  love  for  God  and  for  his  neighbours.  Human  life,  as 
it  really  is,  does  not  possess  the  synmietry  which  philosophers 
and  novelists  claim  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
and  the  patches  are  very  inharmonious  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
A  fine  poetic  sensibility  or  a  true  feeling  for  ideal  beauty  seems 
inconsistent — and  in  any  mere  theoretical  statement  will  be  pro- 
nounced inconsistent — with  coarse  tastes  and  the  grosser  forms  of 
vice ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  world  of  fact  we  have  to  admit 
that  Byron  took  far  too  much  gin  and  water,  and  that  Turner 
never  felt  more  at  home  than  when  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the 
trulls  of  Wapping.  No  one  because  of  these  facts  ever  thinks  of 
denying  Byron's  poetic  insight  or  Turner's  artistic  feeling ;  but  it 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  deny  either  as  it  is  to  affirm  that 
because  a  man  is  no  better  than  he  should  be  in  his  commercial 
or  social  relations  his  piety  is  necessarily  a  deep-laid  delusion, 
and  his  philanthropy  a  carefully  constructed  snare. 

The  mixed  motives  and  conflicting  lines  of  conduct  which 
characterise  the  real  hypocrite  can,  however,  only  be  intelligibly 
portrayed  by  a  writer  in  whom  great  powers  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  are  combined ;  and  as  this  combination  is  uncommon,  and 
is  not  needed  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  fiction,  the  hypocrite  of  the 
popular  novel  is  the  shallow  and  absurd  scoundrel  whose  fancy 
portrait  has  been  so  often  painted  for  us.  One  writer  of  our  day 
has,  indeed,  succeeded  perfectly  in  setting  before  us  a  credible 
representation  of  the  genuine  article — ^the  hypocrisy  of  real  life. 
In  Mr.  Bulstrode,  the  Middlemarch  banker,  we  see  a  man  who  is 
under  the  sway  of  a  double  set  of  impulses  which,  though  really 
discordant,  are  made  to  harmonise  by  sophisms  which,  because 
they  make  him  comfortable,  he  rests  in  as  satisfactory  until  the 
fact  of  their  inherent  rottenness  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  pro- 
spect of  quickly  coming  exposure.  Only  when  the  course  of  events 
compels  him  to  turn  round  upon  himself  and  regard  his  life 
through  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he  has  wronged,  does  he  really 
feel  that  there  has  been  a  fatal  inconsistency  between  his  pro- 
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fessions  and  his  practica  The  moral  blindness,  which  was  none 
the  less  real  because  it  had  been  self-induced,  enabled  him  to 
serve  God  and  mammon  with  equal  fervour  and,  in  a  sense,  with 
equal  sincerity.  His  own  success,  and  the  success  of  the  religious 
and  philanthropic  causes  in  which  he  was  interested,  had  become 
bound  together  in  his  mind  by  a  very  simple  law  of  association  ; 
and  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  feel  that  so  useful  a  servant 
of  Grod  as  Nicholas  Bulstrode  might  fairly  claim  freedom  from 
limitations  which  had  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  less 
active  and  valuable  men.  Some  people  may  say  that  a  man  of 
this  order  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  hypocrite  at 
all ;  but  this  is  only  because  he  does  not  embody  the  curious  ideal 
which  they  have  evolved  partly  from  their  moral  consciousness, 
like  the  German's  camel,  and  partly  from  an  accumulation  of 
hints  derived  from  the  circulating  library  and  the  stage.  If  the 
Bulstrode  course  of  action  be  not  hypocrisy,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  hypocrisy  is  not  a  real  but  an  imaginary  vice.  If  in  our 
search  for  a  hypocrite  we  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  Mr.  PecksnifiF  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  quest  at  once, 
for  it  is  certain  to  be  fruitless.  We  shall  find  a  phoenix  or  a 
salamander  quite  as  soon  as  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  curious 
portrait  of  the  conventional  hypocrite  of  ordinary  fiction. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble. 
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Some  Economies  of  Nature. 


AMONG  the  views  of  living  Nature,  and  indeed  of  the 
inorganic  universe  as  well,  which  receive  tacit  acceptance 
and  ganction  from  ordinary  thinkers,  there  are  certain  phases 
deemed  incontrovertible  in  their  plain  every-day  demonstration. 
Before  our  eyes,  for  instance,  we  see  Madre  Natura  spending  her 
wherewithal  in  apparent  thriftlessness  and  woeful  waste.  The 
proverb,  *  Waste  not,  want  not,'  so  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
dinned  into  youthful  ears,  would  seem  to  have  no  application  to 
the  works  and  ways  of  the  prodigal  All-mother  that  surrounds 
and  encompasses  us.  The  flower  that  *  blooms  unseen  and  wastes 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  is  a  very  mild  illustration  of  a 
nature-spirit  which  appeals  in  more  forcible  ways  to  the  mind  as 
an  example  of  needless  contrivance,  wasted  effort,  and  useless 
prodigality.  We  fly  to  Tennyson  for  that  apt  quotation  concern- 
ing the  fifty  seeds  produced,  and  whereof  only  one  comes  to  the 
full  fruition  of  its  race.  Every  summer  day  shows  us  how  true 
apparently  the  poetic  axiom  holds.  Every  spring  time  seems  to 
teach  us  the  same  truism.  The  pines  and  other  cone-bearing 
trees  discharge  their  pollen  or  fertilising  matter  in  clouds.  The 
winds,  as  Nature  intends,  sweep  this  pollen  from  their  branches, 
on  the  *  flowers '  of  which  it  has  been  produced.  Carried  through 
the  air  for  miles,  so  much  of  the  pollen-cloud  will  fall  on  the 
receptive  *  cones,'  fertilise  the  ovules,  and  thus  convert  them  into 
seeds,  whence  a  new  dynasty  of  trees  may  arise.  But  countless 
showers  of  pollen  are  spent  in  vain,  irrecoverably  lost,  and  sent 
abroad  to  no  purpose  whatever.  They  fall  on  barren  ground; 
they  litter  the  earth  miles  away  from  their  parent  trees,  or  cover 
the  surface  of  lakes  for  miles  with  a  yellow  film — their  purpose 
futile  and  their  production  vain.  True  it  is,  as  the  botanist  will 
tell  us,  that  more  pollen  must  be  produced  in  the  case  of  wind- 
fertilised  plants  than  is  found  in  that  of  insect-impregnated 
flowers.  It  is  a  case  of  *  hit  or  miss '  with  the  wind-fertilised 
trees,  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  an  exact  calculated  aim  with 
the  flowers,    Henoe  H>ature  has  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
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which  awaits  her  efforts  in  the  former  instance  by  providing  a 
very  copious  supply  of  pollen.  She  is  in  the  position  here,  not 
of  the  marksman  who  takes  deliberate  aim  at  the  bull's-eye  with 
his  rifle  and  single  bullet.  Contrariwise,  she  uses  her  Gratling 
gun  or  her  mitrailleuse  in  the  act  of  fertilising  the  trees.  She 
showers  her  bullets  at  the  object  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  hit,  and  with  the  equally  plain  expectation  that  many  must 
miss  altogether.  The  whole  process  appears  to  be  wasteful  in  the 
extreme — natural  affairs  notwithstanding ;  and  the  Tennysonian 
couplet  is  practically  realised  when  the  spectacle  of  tons  of  wasted 
pollen  is  beheld,  discharged  as  these  are  at  the  mercy  of  any 
wind  that  blows,  and  sent  into  the  air  to  accomplish  haphazard 
what  in  other  plants  is  often  effected  by  deliberate  and  carefully 
calculated  mechanism. 

The  notion  that  Nature  possesses  any  system  of  economics  at 
all  might  well  be  questioned  by  the  observer  who  discerns  the 
apparent  waste  through  which  many  natural  works  and  ways  are 
carried  out.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  phases  of 
life,  the  two  sides  of  the  medal  must  be  carefully  studied.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  Nature  is  uniformly  neglectful  of  her  resources, 
any  more  than  it  is  correct  to  say  that  she  is  always  saving  or 
perennially  economical.  Circumstances  alter  cases  in  the  phases 
of  natural  things  as  in  human  affairs,  and  we  may  readily  enough 
discover  that  in  several  instances  a  very  high  degree  of  well- 
calculated  prudence  and  foresight,  speaking  in  ordinary  terms,  is 
exercised  in  the  regulation  of  the  universe  of  living  and  non- 
living things  alike. 

Take  as  a  broad  example  of  the  close  adjustment  of  ways  and 
means  to  appointed  ends  the  relationship  between  animals  and 
green  plants  in  the  matter  of  their  gaseous  food.  That  the 
animal  form  demands  for  its  due  sustenance  a  supply  of  oxygen 
gas  is,  of  course,  a  primary  fact  of  elementary  science.  Without 
oxygen,  animal  life  comes  to  an  end.  This  gas  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  animal  dietary.  It  supplies  the  tinder  which  kindles  life's 
fuel  into  a  vital  blaze,  and  in  other  ways  it  assists  not  only  the 
building-up  but  the  physiological  *  breakdown'  of  the  animal 
frame.  Part  of  this  *  breakdown  '  or  natural  waste  accompanying 
all  work,  like  the  inevitable  shadow,  consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  latter  compound  is  made  up  of  so  much  carbon  and  so  much 
oxygen.  It  arises  from  the  union  of  these  two  elements  within  the 
body,  and  is  a  result  of  the  production  of  heat,  representing,  in 
this  way,  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  bodily  fire.     Viewed  as  an 
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excretion,  as  a  something  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  as  a  deadly  enough 
element  in  the  animal  domain,  this  carbonic  acid  is  a  thorough 
enemy  of  animal  life.  It  is  not  only  useless  in,  but  hurtful  to, 
the  animal  processes.  Ventilation  is  intended  as  a  practical 
warfere  against  the  carbonic  acid  we  have  exhaled  &om  lungs  and 
skin ;  and  *  the  breath,  rebreathed,'  is  known  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  and  disease  to  the  animal  populations  of  our  globe.  Here, 
however,  the  system  of  natural  economics  appears  to  step  in  and  to 
solve  in  an  adequate  fashion  this  question  of  carbonic  acid  and  its 
uses.  Just  as  the  chemist  elaborates  his  coal-tar  colours  &om  the 
refuse  and  formerly  despised  waste  products  of  the  gasworks,  so 
Dame  Nature  contrives  a  use  for  the  waste  carbonic  acid  of  the 
animal  world.  She  introduces  the  green  plants  on  the  scene  as 
her  helpmates  and  allies  in  the  economical  work.  Eveiy  green 
leaf  we  see,  is  essentially  a  devourer  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
atmosphere.  That  which  the  animal  gives  out,  the  green  plant 
takes  in.  Not  so  your  mushrooms  and  other  grovellers  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which,  having  no  green  about  them,  refuse  to 
accept  the  cast-oflF  products  of  the  animal  series,  and  despise  the 
carbonic  acid  as  a  poor  but  proud  relation  discards  the  gift  of 
our  old  garments.  The  green  plant  is  the  recipient  of  the 
animal  waste.  The  leaves  drink  in  the  carbonic  acid  which  has 
been  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  tribes  of  animals.  They 
receive  it  into  their  microscopic  cells,  each  of  which,  with  its 
living  protoplasm  and  its  cklorophyU  or  green  granules,  is  really 
a  little  chemical  laboratory  devoted  to  the  utilisation  of  waste 
products.  Therein,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  received ;  therein,  it 
is  dexterously  split  up,  *  decomposed,'  as  chemists  would  have  it, 
into  its  original  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  and  therein,  is  the 
carbon  retained  as  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  while  the  oxygen, 
liberated  from  its  carbon  bonds,  is  allowed  to  escape  back  into  the 
atmosphere,  to  become  once  again  useful  for  the  purposes  of  animal 
Ufe. 

There  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  continual  interchange 
taking  place  between  the  animal  and  plant  worlds — a  perpetual 
utilisation  by  the  latter  of  the  waste  products  of  the  former.  It 
is  immaterial  to  this  main  point  in  natural  economics  that  the 
reception  of  carbonic  acid  by  green  plants  can  only  proceed  in  the 
presence  of  light.  It  is  equally  immaterial  that  by  night  these 
green  plants  become  like  animals,  and  receive  oxygen  (an  action 
which,  by  the  way,  they  also  exhibit  by  day)  and  emit  carbonic 
acid.    These  facts  do  not  affect  the  main  point  at  issue,  which  is 
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the  direct  use  by  the  plant  of  animal  waste,  and  a  very  pretty 
cycle  of  operations  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  established 
when  botanical  research  showed  the  interactions  to  which  we  have 
-just  alluded. 

Going  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction,  we  may  find  that 
this  utilisation  of  animal  waste  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
mere  reception  and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  green 
plants.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  economical  routine  of  Nature 
is  illustrated  in  other  phases  of  the  common  life  of  the  world. 
The  general  food  of  plants  is  really  animal  waste.  We  fructify 
our  fields  and  gardens  with  the  excretions  of  the  animal  world. 
The  ammonia  which  plants  demand  for  food  is  supplied  by  the 
decay  of  living  material,  largely  animal  in  its  nature ;  and  even 
the  sordid  fungi  flourish  amid  decay,  and  use  up  in  the  system 
of  natural  economy  many  products  for  which  it  would  be  hard  or 
impossible  to  find  any  other  use.  What  we,  in  ordinary  language, 
term  •  putrefaction '  or  *  decay,'  is  really  a  process  of  extermina- 
tion of  the  decomposing  matter.  No  sooner  does  an  organism — 
animal  or  plant — part  with  vitality  and  become  as  the  *  senseless 
clod,'  than  thousands  of  minute  organisms  —the  *  germs '  of  popular 
science — make  it  their  habitation  and  their  home.  The  process  of 
putrefaction,  unsavoury  as  it  may  be,  is  really  Nature's  way  of 
picking  the  once  living  body  to  pieces,  of  disposing  it  in  the  most 
economical  way.  So  much  of  it  is  converted  into  gas,  which, 
mingling  with  the  air,  feeds  the  green  plants  as  we  have  noted. 
So  much  of  the  dead  frame  is  slowly  rendered  into  nothingness  by 
the  attack  of  the  microscopic  plants  which  are  the  causes  of 
decomposition.  Nature  says  to  these  lower  organisms,  *  There 
is  your  food.  In  nourishing  yoursel\res,  accomplish  my  further 
work  of  ridding  the  earth  of  yon  dead  material.'  And  so  much, 
lastly,  of  the  once  living  frame— assuming  it  to  have  been 
that  of  the  higher  animal — as  is  of  mineral  nature,  and  therefore 
resists  mere  decay,  will  in  due  time  be  dissolved  away  by  the 
rains  and  moisture,  and  be  carried  into  the  soil,  to  enter  into 
new  and  varied  combinations  in  the  shape  of  the  minerals  which 
go  to  feed  plants.  Shakespeare  must  surely  have  possessed  some 
inkling  of  such  a  round  of  natural  economics  when  we  find  him 
saying- 
Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
Oh,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  ia  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  t'expel  tbe  winter's  flaw  I 
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Continuing  the  study,  we  may  see  yet  further  glimpses  of  the 
great  system  of  general  regulation  which  guards  Nature  from 
overdrawing  her  accounts  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of 
liviog  things.  Not  only  in  beings  of  high  degree,  but  in  animals 
of  low  estate,  do  we  meet  with  illustrations  of  the  economy  of 
power  and  the  saving  of  needless  expenditure  of  force  and  energy 
which  Dame  Nature  practises.  The  study  of  human  anatomy, 
which  of  course  is  one  in  many  points  with  the  comparative  science 
as  applied  to  lower  life,  reveals  not  a  few  instructive  examples  of 
this  saving  tendency  in  life's  ways.  The  human  head,  for  example, 
is  nicely  balanced  on  the  spine.  Compared  with  heads  of  lower 
type,  this  equipoise  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  man's  estate. 
The  head-mass  of  dog,  horse,  or  elephant  requires  to  be  tied  on, 
as  it  were,  to  the  spine.  Ligaments  and  muscular  arrangements 
of  complex  nature  perform  their  part  in  securing  that  the 
front  extremity  of  these  forms  should  be  safely  adjusted.  But 
in  man  there  is  an  absence  of  efifort  apparent  in  Nature's  ways  of 
securing  the  desired  end.  The  erect  posture,  too,  is  adjusted  and 
arranged  for  on  principles  of  neat  economy.  The  type  of  body  is 
the  same  as  in  lower  life.  Humanity  appears  before  us  as  a 
modification,  an  evolution,  but  in  no  sense  a  new  creation.  Man 
rises  from  his  *  forelegs ' — arms  being  identical,  be  it  remarked,  with 
the  anterior  pair  of  Umbs  in  lower  life — and  speedily  there  ensues 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  all  in  the  direction  of  the 
economical  conversion  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  type  of  being. 
The  head  becomes  balanced,  and  not  secured,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  thus  a  saving  of  muscular  power  is  entailed.  Adjustments  of 
bones  and  joints  take  place,  and  the  muscles  of  one  aspect,  say  the 
front,  of  the  body,  counterbalance  the  action  of  those  of  the  other 
aspect,  the  back ;  and  between  the  two  diverging  tendencies  the 
erect  position  is  maintained  practically  without  effort.  So  also, 
in  the  petty  details  of  the  work  Nature  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
her  *  saving  clause.'  We  see  this  latter  fact  illustrated  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  arrangements  of  foot  and  heel.  One  may  legiti- 
mately announce  that  man  owes  much  to  his  head ;  but  the  truth 
is  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  mental  comfort  and  physical  economy 
to  his  heels.  The  heel-bone  has  become  especially  prominent  in 
man  when  compared  with  lower  forms  of  quadruped  life.  It 
projects  far  behind  the  mass  of  foot  and  leg,  and  thus  forms  a 
stable  fulcrum  or  support,  whereon  the  body  may  rest.  Here, 
again,  economy  of  ways  and  means  is  illustrated.  There  is  no 
needless  strain  or  active  muscular  work  involved  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  erect  posture  in  man.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
equii)oi8e,  wrought  out  through  a  scheme  of  adaptation  which 
takes  saving  of  power  and  energy  as  its  central  idea. 

Physiological  research  lays  bare  many  other  points  in  human 
and  allied  life  which  bear  out  the  contention  and  principle  that 
natural  economics  is  a  powerful  and  prevailing  reality  of  life. 
Muscles  are  ordered,  for  example,  on  the  plain  principle  of  single 
acts  and  of  divided  tasks.  Thus  a  man  bends  his  forearm  on  the 
upper  arm  largely  by  aid  of  the  familiar  *  biceps.'  This  done, 
the  *  biceps '  retires  from  the  field  of  work.  The  arm  is  straightened 
by  the  action  of  a  diflferent  muscle,  the  *  triceps.'  So,  also,  with 
the  shutting  and  opening  of  the  hand.  While  the  *  flexors '  of  the 
fingers  placed  on  the  front  palm  or  surface  of  the  limb  close  the 
hand,  it  is  the  ^  extensors '  of  the  opposite  aspect  of  the  forearm 
(whose  sinews  we  see  in  the  back  of  the  hand)  which  open  or  extend 
our  digits.  There  may  be  multiplication  of  organs  here,  it  is  true ; 
but,  given  the  original  power  to  produce  them,  there  is  a  clear 
economy  of  vital  wear  and  tear  exercised  in  the  avoidance  of  too 
onerous  tasks  being  laid  upon  any  one  muscle. 

It  is  something  of  this  principle  which  we  find  reflected  also 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Here  we  see  the  heart's  left 
ventricle  (or  larger  cavity  of  the  left  side)  driving  blood,  as  does 
a  force-pump,  out  into  the  great  system  of  arteries,  which  every- 
where throughout  the  body  carry  the  nutrient  stream.  No  sooner, 
however,  has  the  blood-stream,  impelled  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart's  ventricle,  passed  into  the  great  main 
artery  (the  aorta)  which  arises  from  the  heart,  than  an  economical 
principle  of  an  important  kind  comes  into  play.  This  principle  is 
represented  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  which  bear  the  blood 
to  the  body.  They  possess  a  circular  coating  of  muscle  which 
diminishes  in  thickness  as  the  vessels  grow  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  are  therefore  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  pumping- 
engine  of  the  circulation.  The  arterial  coating  is  itself  elastic, 
and  the  whole  system  of  these  vessels  is  thus  endowed  with  a  high 
amount  of  resiliency.  Their  internal  coats  are  smooth  and  shining, 
as  also  is  the  lining  of  the  heart's  cavities ;  friction  being  thus 
reduced  to  its  minimum.  The  united  sectional  area  of  the 
branches  of  the  dividing  artery  is  larger  than  the  same  area  of 
its  stem,  so  that  the  collective  capacity  of  the  vessels  increases 
markedly  as  we  pass  from  the  heart  outwards  to  the  minuter 
channels  of  the  circulation. 

The  blood  is  thus  driven  through  an  elastic  set  of  tubes  pre- 
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senting  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  flow  of  fluid  through 
them,  and  economy  of  power  is  thus  again  witnessed  in  the 
details  of  the  human  estate.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  there  exists 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  condition 
in  any  system  wherein  large  tubes  or  arteries  branch  out  into 
small  tubes  (the  capillaries),  and  these,  again,  unite  to  form  larger 
or  return  vessels — the  veins.  The  problem  of  living  Nature 
would  here  appear  to  resolve  itself  into  the  inquiry,  how  the  appa- 
rently intermittent,  or  spasmodic,  work  of  the  heart  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  constant  and  continuous  action. 

If  we  suppose  that  a  pump  drives  water  through  a  rigid  pipe, 
we  see,  in  such  a  case,  just  as  much  fluid  to  issue  from  the  pipe's 
end  as  entered  it  at  the  stroke  of  the  pump.     Practically,  also, 
the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  pipe  takes  place  almost  simul- 
taneously with  its  entrance  therein.     If  we  place  some  obstacle 
or  resistance  to  the  free  flow  through  the  pipe,  while  the  pump 
acts  as  before,  the  quantity  of  water  expelled  will  be  less,  because 
less  fluid  enters  the  pipe.     Just  as  much  water  will  leave  the  tube 
as  enters  it  under  the  two  conditions  of  no  resistance  and  of  the 
presence  of  such  obstacle  to  the  flow.     If  now  we  substitute  for 
our  rigid  pipe  an  elastic  one,  the  resistance  to  the  water-flow  is 
diminished  no  doubt,  but  the  fluid  will,  as  before,  issue  in  jets ; 
that  is,  in  an  intermittent  and  not  continuous  fashion.    There  is 
*  easy  come  and  easy  go  *  in  the  elastic  tube,  as  in  the  rigid  one 
where  no  resistance  exists.    The  elasticity,  in  other  words,  is  not 
called  upon  to  act  in  modifying  the  flow  because  the  course  of 
the  fluid  is  clear  and  open.     Suppose  now,  that  some  obstacle  or 
resistance  is  introduced  into  the  elastic  tube.     The  fluid  cannot 
escape  as  readily  as  before,  and  it  tends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
accumulate  on  the  near  or  pump  side  of  the  obstacle.  '  The  tube 
gives,  so  to  speak,  and  accommodates  the  water  which  is  forced  to 
wait  its  turn  for  exit.     Each  stroke  of  the  pump,  it  is  true,  sends 
its  quantity  into  the  tube,  but  between  the  strokes,  the  swollen 
and  expanded  tubes  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  act  as  an  aid  to 
the  pump,  and  by  exercising  their  power,  force  the  accumulated 
fluid  past  the  point  of  resistance.     There  is  rest  in  the  rigid 
tube  between  the  pump-strokes.     There  is,  contrariwise,  activity 
in  the  elastic  tube,  due  to  the  overcoming  by  its  elasticity  of  the 
obstacle  to  the  flow,  and  to  its  work  of  keeping  the  fluid  moving 
and  of  avoiding  distension  and  blockage.    It  is  possible,  moreover, 
to  conceive  of  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  tube  being  so  great  that 
the  accumulated  fluid  will  be  made  to  pass  the  knotty  point  before 
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the  next  stroke  of  the  pump  occurs.  Let  us  imagine,  lastly,  that 
the  strokes  succeed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  tube  is  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance opposing  the  flow  of  fluid,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of 
matters  wherein  not  only  will  the  obstacle  become  practically 
non-existent  while  as  much  fluid  leaves  the  tube  as  enters  it, 
but  the  flow  from  the  far  end  of  the  tube  will  also  be  converted 
into  a  continuous  and  stable  stream. 

This  latter  condition  of  matters  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  There  is  great  resistance  found  on  the 
arterial  side  of  the  heart.  Each  impulse  has  to  send  blood 
into  a  vessel  which  is  elastic  in  itself,  as  we  have  seen; 
but  immediately  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  heart  succeeds  a 
second.  Hence  the  blood  accumulates  on  the  heart's  side 
before  that  propelled  by  the  first  stroke  has  been  completely 
disposed  of.  Distension  and  strain  of  the  vessel  succeed,  and 
one  of  two  results  must  follow.  Either  the  circulating  arrange- 
ments must  collapse,  or  the  elasticity  of  the  tubes  into  which 
the  blood  is  being  perpetually  forced,  will  acquire  power  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  resistance,  and  to  propel  onwards 
the  amount  of  blood  with  which  each  stroke  of  the  heart 
charges  the  circulation.  Here  the  true  meaning  of  the  rapid 
work  of  the  heart  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  becomes 
apparent.  The  otherwise  intermittent  flow  of  blood  is  converted 
into  a  continuous  stream.  The  heart  keeps  the  arteries  over- 
distended  on  the  near  side  of  the  resistance,  while  these  elastic 
tubes,  so  treated,  discharge  themselves  in  turn  onwards,  and  at  a 
rate  which  corresponds  to  that  with  which  the  force-pump  action 
of  the  heart  charges  them  from  behind.  And  so,  tracing  the 
hydraulics  of  the  circulation  through  its  phases,  we  see,  firstly, 
the  heart  over-distending  the  elastic  arteries.  We  witness  the 
arteries  emptying  themselves  into  their  minute  continuations, 
the  capillaries,  and  through  these  latter  into  the  veins  or  return- 
vessels.  The  economy  is  witnessed  here  in  the  easy  means 
adapted  for  converting  without  complications  a  spasmodic  flow  of 
blood  into  a  continuous  stream ;  insuring  also,  that  the  amount  of 
blood  which  flows  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  during  the  heart's 
stroke  and  pause  exactly  equals  that  which  enters  the  circula- 
tion at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  In  other  words,  the 
tremendously  high  pressure  of  the  arteries  of  our  bodies,  saves  at 
once  the  multiplication  of  bodily  pumping-engines,  and  conserves 
the  force  of  the  heart  itself. 
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There  are  other  points  connected  with  the  circulation,  more 
or  less  intimately,  to  which  a  passing  allusion  may  be  made.  The 
low-pressure  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  upwards  to  the  heart  from 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  is  thus  favoured  by  the  high  pressure 
of  the  arterial  system,  and  natinral  economy  of  energy  is  thus 
again  exemplified.  The  arteries  seem  to  be  intent  on  the  work  of 
getting  rid  of  their  contents  through  the  capillaries  into  the 
veins.  There  is  no  resistance,  in  fact,  to  the  venous  flow  which 
is  carried  on  at  low  pressure.  Again,  the  ordinary  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  utilised  in  the  economy  of  life,  to  favour 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood.  For  the  veins  are  compressed 
in  the  muscular  movements,  and,  as  they  are  provided  with  valves 
which  prevent  back-flow,  the  compression  can  act  in  one  way  only 
—namely,  to  aid  the  upward  or  backward  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart's  right  side. 

The  overplus  of  the  blood  is  known  as  lymphy  and  is  gathered 
from  the  tissues  by  vessels  known  as  absorbents  or  lymphatics. 
These  return  the  lymph  to  the  blood-current  for  future  use.  Nature 
*  gathers  up  the  fragments'  here  as  elsewhere,  and  sees  that  the 
lymph  or  excess  of  the  blood  supply  is  once  more  garnered  into 
the  vital  stream  of  the  circulation.  If  we  ask  how  this  lymph- 
flow  is  maintained  from  all  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  great 
vein  in  the  neck  where  the  lymph  joins  the  blood,  we  again  light 
upon  the  question  of  high  pressure  in  one  side  of  matters  and 
low  pressure  in  the  other  side.  All  the  ordinary  movements  of 
our  bodies  are  economically  pressed  by  Nature  into  the  service  of 
the  lymph-flow.  As  in  the  veins,  the  valves  of  the  lymphatics 
prevent  backward  movement,  and  as  in  the  veins  the  muscles 
compress  the  vessels,  and  common  movement  thus  assists  a  special 
end.  Even  the  motions  of  breathing  favour  the  return  of  the 
lymph.  For  when  we  inspire,  the  pressure  in  the  great  veins 
becomes  negative  in  character,  and  lymph  is  thus  capable  of 
being  sucked  into  the  circulation  from  the  main  tube  or  duct  of 
the  lymph-system.  When  we  *  breathe  out '  the  pressure  in  the 
large  veins  increases  it  is  true,  but  a  valve  guards  the  entrance, 
which  in  inspiration  is  free,  and  untoward  consequences  are  thus 
prevented.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  many  animals  organs 
known  as  lymph-hearts  are  developed.  As  in  the  frog,  these  con- 
tractile organs  assist  the  lymph  in  its  return  to  the  circulation. 
It  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  note  how  in  the  higher  walks 
of  existence,  the  mechanical  contrivances  and  actions  of  the  body 
undergo  an  evolution  which  not  only  avoids  multiplication  of 
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parts  and  organs,  but  also  conserves  and  economises  the  energy 
which  has  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  life. 

The  function  of  breathing  has  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and,  in  considering  the 
details  of  this  paramount  duty  of  life,  we  find  additional  proof  of 
the  fact  that  Nature's  economics  in  higher  life  are  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  admirable  mechanical  contrivance.  Primarily, 
in  the  case  of  respiration,  we  find  the  bony  elements  of  the  chest 
fitly  developed  in  view  of  certain  physical  qualities,  of  which 
elasticity  forms  perhaps  the  chief.  The  front  wall  of  the  chest  is 
practically  composed  of  cartilage  or  *  gristle.'  The  *  costal  carti- 
lages,' or  those  of  the  ribs,  intervene  between  the  upper  seven 
ribs  and  the  *  sternum '  or  breast-bone.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  pairs  of  ribs  also  possess  cartilages,  but  these  run  into  and 
join  the  gristly  extremity  of  the  seventh  pair ;  while  the  last  two 
pairs  of  ribs  (eleventh  and  twelfth)  spring  from  the  spine  behind, 
but  are  not  attached  in  front  at  all.  Essentially,  the  chest  is  a 
bony  cage,  possessed  of  high  elasticity.  Even  in  the  dried 
skeleton,  pressure  from  above,  downwards  or  backwards,  applied 
to  the  front  of  the  chest  shows  this  quality  of  its  structures  in  a 
marked  fashion. 

If  we  study,  even  superficially,  the  mechanism  involved  in  . 
breathing,  we  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  keynote  of  the  process  in 
so  far  as  economy  of  force  is  concerned.  *  Breathing  in,'  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  act  in  our  individual  persons,  is  a 
matter  of  some  trouble.  It  involves  a  large  amount  of  labour ; 
it  gives  us  much  muscular  trouble,  so  to  speak.  In  the  case  of  a 
deep  inspiration,  we  exaggerate  the  effort  seen  in  normal  breath- 
ing, and  we  may  therefore  appreciate  still  more  exactly  the 
expenditure  of  energy  required  to  carry  on  this  necessary 
function  of  vitality.  But  *  breathing  out '  is  a  widely  different 
matter.  We  let  the  chest  *  go,'  as  it  were,  at  the  close  of  in- 
spiration, and,  without  an  effort,  it  returns  to  its  position  of 
rest.  We  expend  force  in  *  breathing  in ; '  we  appear  to  exert 
none  in  *  breathing  out.'  The  former  is  a  muscular  act  per- 
formed by  a  complex  series  of  muscles,  and  participated  in  by  the 
lungs  and  other  structures  connected  with  the  chest.  The  latter 
is  an  act  which  partakes,  even  to  the  conmion  understanding,  of 
the  nature  of  a  recoil ;  and  in  this  latter  supposition  we  per- 
ceive how  economy  of  labour  in  the  human  domain  is  again 
subserved. 

Breathing,  then,  means  that  we  enlarge  the  chest  by  the 
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action  of  certain  muscles,  that  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  lungs 
becomes  reduced  as  compared  with  that  outside,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence air  rushes  into  the  lungs  through  the  windpipe  until  an 
equality  of  air-pressure  inside  and  outside  the  lungs  is  produced. 
This  is  the  act  which  is  accomplished  forcibly,  against  gravity, 
and  by  aid  of  very  considerable  muscular  power.  We  are  said  to 
perform  no  less  than  twenty-one  foot  tons  of  work  by  means  of 
our  respiratory  muscles  in  twenty-four  hours — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
work  of  these  muscles,  extending  over  twenty-four  hours'  period, 
if  gathered  into  one  huge  lift,  would  raise  twenty-one  tons  weight 
one  foot  high. 

By  a  little  additional  muscular  labour  we  take  in  a  deep  breath, 
still  further  enlarge  the  chest,  and  inhale  an  additional  quantity 
of  air.  The  great  muscle  named  the  diaphragm  or  ^  midri£f,'  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  chest,  is  the  chief  agent  involved  in  the  act 
of  inspiration.  It  descends,  while  the  ribs  are  elevated,  and  as  the 
chest  enlarges,  the  inflow  of  sm:  takes  place.  The  lungs  them- 
selves are  highly  elastic  bodies.  They  follow  the  movements  of 
the  chest  walls,  and  thus  expand  and  contract — they  suffer  dilata- 
tion and  compression — ^as  the  chest  walls  move  in  the  acts  of 
respiration.  But,  when  ordinary  •  breathing  out '  is  studied,  we 
see  that  it  is  as  clearly  a  matter  of  recoil,  as  has  been  stated,  as 
'breathing  in'  is  a  matter  of  exertion.  Here  elastic  reaction 
steps  in  to  complete  the  full  act  of  breathing.  Nature  saves  her 
energies  and  husbands  her  strength  in  this  truly  physiological 
division  of  labour.  When  we  inspire,  the  lung-substance,  elastic 
in  itself,  is  put  on  the  stretch ;  the  cartilages  of  ribs  and  breast- 
bone are  similarly  elevated  and  expanded,  and  the  whole  chest  is, 
so  to  speak,  forced  into  its  position  of  unrest.  Then  comes  the 
reaction.  The  muscles  of  inspiration  cease  their  action;  they 
relax,  and  the  elastic  lungs  recover  themselves  and  aid  in  forcing 
out  the  air  they  contain.  So,  also,  when  the  rib-muscles  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  tether  in  elevating  these  bones,  the 
elastic  recoil  of  the  ribs  and  breast-bone  serves  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  chest,  and  to  further  expel  the  air  from  within  its 
contained  lungs.  Laboured  or  excessive  breathing,  as  most  readers 
know,  calls  into  play  extra  help  from  muscles  not  ordinarily  used 
in  natural  respiration.  This  fact  takes  us  out  of  the  normal  way 
of  life  into  the  consideration  of  abnormal  or  diseased  states,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  economy  of  Nature  disappears  when  phases 
of  morbid  action  fail  to  be  subserved.  In  natural  breathing, 
however,  we  see  conservation  once  more  in  the  easy  recoil  which 
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follows  the  muscular  labour  of  inspiration.  The  physiology  of  a 
sigh  and  its  relief  can  be  readily  appreciated  on  the  basis  which 
shows  how  the  easy  act  of  expiration  is  correlated  with  the  more 
laboured  action  and  duty  of  enlarging  the  chest. 

A  phase  of  Nature  which  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 
foregoing  illustration  of  the  conservation  of  power  in  the  human 
body  is  presented  to  us  in  several  aspects  of  lower  life.  In  the 
breathing  of  certain  animal  forms,  belonging  to  the  MoUuacan 
races,  we  may  discover  equally  admirable  examples  of  economy  in 
natural  work.  Among  the  Cephalopods  or  cuttlefishes  we  observe 
such  features.  Anyone  who  has  seen  an  octopus  resting  in  its 
tank  in  an  aquarium,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  puffing  and 
blowing  movements  of  the  sack-like  body,  the  nature  of  which 
excited  Victor  Hugo's  imaginative  powers  in  the  *  Toilers  of  the 
Sea.'  The  octopus  is  seen  to  inspire  and  expire  with  great 
regularity.  The  soft  body  expands  and  contracts  rhythmically 
enough  to  excite  a  natural  comparison  between  its  respiratory 
acts  and  our  own.  If  we  could  dye  the  water  so  that  our  eye 
could  follow  the  currents  which  the  octopus  inhales  and  exhales, 
we  should  perceive  that  at  each  inspiration  the  soft  body  expands, 
and  water  is  drawn  in  two  currents  into  the  neck-openings. 
These  openings  lead  directly  each  into  a  gill-chamber  of  the 
animal.  Here,  inclosed  in  its  own  cavity,  we  find  a  plume-like 
gill.  In  its  nature,  this  structure  is  simply  a  mesh-work  of  blood- 
vessels, and  thus  comes  to  resemble  a  lung  in  its  essential  features. 
Impure  blood — that  is,  blood  laden  with  the  waste  materials  of  the 
octopus-body,  with  the  products  of  the  vital  wear  and  tear — is 
driven  into  the  gill  on  one  side.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  water  breathed  in,  the  blood  is 
purified.  Its  waste  materials  are  given  forth  to  the  water,  and 
it  is  passed  onwards  out  of  the  gill  on  its  way  to  the  heart  for 
re-circulation  throughout  the  cuttlefish-frame. 

Breathing  in  oxygen  entangled  in  the  water  is,  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  the  cuttlefish,  an  analogous  act  to  that  seen  in  higher 
animals,  which  inhale  oxygen  directly  from  the  air.>  The  octopus, 
however,  performs  an  expiratory  act  likewise.  Placed  below  the 
head  is  a  short  tube,  named  in  zoological  parlance  the  *  funnel.' 
When  cuttlefish  inspiration  has  come  to  an  end,  expiration  begins. 
The  body  contracts,  and  the  water,  which  a  moment  before  was 
drawn  into  the  gill-chambers  by  the  neck-openings,  is  expelled 
from  the  *  funnel.'  The  openings  of  entrance  are  guarded  by 
valves.     These  close  when  expiration  begins,  and  the  water  has 
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no  choice  save  to  find  a  forcible  exit  by  the  tube  just  named.  So 
far,  in  octopus  existence  it  would  seem  as  though  there  was  no 
economy  of  power  exhibited  in  the  act  of  breathing.  Muscular 
action  expands  the  soft  body,  and  muscular  force  contracts  it. 
There  is  exhibited  here  a  plain  difference  between  the  octopus 
and  the  higher  vertebrate. 

But  the  story  of  cuttlefish  economy  is  not  yet  completed. 
A  moment  more  and  your  octopus,  which  sat  crouched  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  is  seen  to  wing  its  way  through  the  water. 
It  skims  like  a  living  rocket  through  the  clear  medium  in 
which  it  lives,  as  if  impelled  by  some  marvellous  and  invisible 
agency.  The  secret  of  this  flight  is  the  solution  of  cuttlefish 
economy  and  reserve  force.  So  long  as  the  resting-mood  pre- 
vails, the  water  used  in  breathing  is  ejected  slowly,  or  at  least 
without  any  marked  display  of  force.  But  when  locomotion 
has  to  be  subserved,  and  when  the  cuttlefish  desires  to  swim,  it 
propels  itself  through  the  water  by  aid  of  a  veritable  hydraulic 
engine.  The  eflFete  water  from  the  gills  is  ejected  with  force 
from  the  funnel,  and  by  the  reaction  of  this  jet  d'eau  upon  the 
surrounding  medium,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  execute  its  aquatic 
flights.  Economy  of  a  very  rigid  order  is  illustrated  clearly 
enough  in  octopod  existence.  The  otherwise  useless  *  breath' 
of  the  animal  becomes  converted  into  a  means  of  locomotion. 

A  still  closer  parallel  to  the  human  chest-recoil,  perchance, 
may  be  found  in  the  case  of  certain  poor  relations  of  the  octopus. 
These  lower  forms  are  the  mussels,  oysters,  cockles,  clams,  and 
other  bivalve  shellfish  which  frequent  our  own  and  other  coasts  of 
the  world.  Encased  in  its  shell,  a  mussel  or  oyster,  all  headless 
as  it  is,  and  possessing  in  its  way  a  strictly  *  local  habitation,'  in 
that  it  is  a  fixture  of  the  coast  or  sea-depth,  presents  us  with  the 
type  of  an  apparently  vegetative  life.  But  there  is  abundant 
activity  illustrated  within  the  mussel  or  oyster  shell.  There  are 
millions  of  minute  living  tlireads — the  cilia  of  the  naturalist — 
perpetually  waving  to  and  fro  as  they  crowd  the  surface  of  the 
gills.  These  cilia,  acting  like  so  many  microscopic  brooms,  draw 
in  the  currents  of  water  necessary  for  food  and  breathing,  while 
the  same  incessant  movement  which  draws  in  the  fresh  water 
circulates  it  over  the  gills,  and  in  turn  swesps  it  out  as  waste 
material  from  the  shell.  The  oyster  implanted  in  its  bed,  or 
the  mussel  attached  by  its  *byssus'  or  *  beard'  to  the  rock, 
exhibits  a  half-open  condition  of  the  shell  as  its  normal  state. 
The  animal  lives — as  may  be  seen  on  looking  at  a  tub  of  oysters 
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as  they  lie  amid  their  native  element — with  the  shell  unclosed 
for  purposes  of  nutrition  and  breathing.  If,  however,  we  tap  the 
living  oyster  or  mussel  ever  so  lightly,  we  find  the  shell  to  close 
with  a  snap  that  renders  the  persuasion  of  the  oyster-knife 
necessary  for  its  forcible  unclosure.  In  such  a  case  the  animal's 
senses,  warned  of  possible  danger  by  the  tap  on  the  shell,  com- 
municate to  its  muscular  system  a  nervous  command,  resulting 
in  a  movement  which,  as  regards  the  oyster,  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  forcibly  as  the  cry  and  action  of  ^  shutters  up '  in  a 
Scotch  university  town  when  snow-balling  begins. 

The  muscular  system  of  these  shell-fish  is  disposed  in  simple 
fashion.  Look  at  the  inside  of  an  oyster-shell,  and  note  the 
thumb-like  impression  you  see  occupying  a  nearly  central  position. 
This  is  the  mark  of  the  *  adductor '  muscle  of  the  oyster,  or  that 
which  draws  the  shells  together.  The  secret  of  successful  oyster 
opening  is  simply  the  knowledge,  acquired  by  much  practice,  of 
hitting  the  exact  position  of  the  *  adductor'  muscle,  and  of 
dividing  its  fibres  with  the  knife.  The  enormous  power  of  this 
muscle  to  keep  the  valves  in  apposition  can  be  appreciated  most 
readily,  perhaps,  by  the  amateur  *  opener '  of  these  bivalves.  In 
the  mussel  there  are  two  such  *  adductors,' one  at  either  extremity 
of  the  shell,  and  we  note  the  impressions  which  these  structures 
leave  on  the  shell's  interior.  The  latter  animal  has  thus  a  double 
holdfast,  whereas  the  oyster  has  but  a  single  one.  If  the  function 
of  these  structures  is  thus  concerned  with  the  dtiure  aspect  of 
bivalve  life,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  opening  of  the  shell 
provided  for  ?  This  is  exactly  the  point  to  which  Nature  directs 
her  energies  in  arranging  her  economical  disposition  of  the  oyster 
or  mussel  constitution.  We  have  seen  that  the  natural  and 
persistent  state  of  oyster  life  is  a  condition  of  unclosure,  while 
the  opposite  action  of  shutting  the  shell  is  only  a  transitory 
and  infrequent  phase  of  bivalve  existence  at  the  best.  There  is 
afforded  a  chance  for  the  exercise  of  mechanical  expediency  in 
making  the  open  state  of  the  sheU  a  matter  of  ease  and  one  carried 
out  without  effort  or  exercise  of  energy.    And  so  is  it  contrived. 

Suppose  that,  placing  two  oyster-shells  in  their  natural 
position,  we  insert  a  piece  of  india-rubber  between  the  valves  at 
the  point  where  they  are  hinged  together.  If  we  now  forcibly 
close  the  shells  by  pressure,  the  india-rubber  is  compressed.  When 
we  release  the  pressure  of  our  fingers,  the  elasticity  and  recoil  of 
the  india-rubber  forces  the  valves  apart.  In  such  a  fashion,  then, 
does  Nature  provide  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  unclosed 
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condition.  The  *  ligaments '  of  the  shell  are  natural  elastic  pads 
existing  at  the  hinge-line.  By  their  elasticity  they  keep  the 
valves  unclosed.  There  is  no  strain  involved  in  the  action,  which 
is  a  merely  mechanical  one  after  all.  But  when  the  more  infre- 
quent act  of  closure  has  to  be  performed,  then  muscular  energy 
requires  to  be  displayed.  The  quick  snap  of  the  valves  reminds 
us  that  muscular  exertion,  even  if  necessitating  vital  wear  and 
tear,  has  its  corresponding  advantage  in  the  rapidity  and  eflFective- 
ness  with  which  it  provides  for  protection  against  the  entrance  of 
disagreeable  or  noxious  elements  into  the  internal  arrangements 
of  oyster  or  mussel  life.  There  is  illustrated  here,  a  clear  saving 
of  life-force  and  a  persistent  system  of  vital  economics  in  the 
substitution  of  a  mechanical  for  a  muscular  strain  where  the 
maintenance  of  the  open  state  of  the  shell  is  concerned. 

Ketuming  to  the  human  domain  for  a  final  glance  at  our  subject, 
there  are  found  in  the  spheres  of  digestive  nervous  actions  many 
facts  and  examples  proving  the  exercise  of  a  constant  economic 
surveillance  of  our  life.  The  digestive  duty  may  be  defined  as 
that  whereby  our  food  is  converted  into  a  fluid  capable,  when 
added  to  the  blood,  of  repairing  and  replenishing  that  fluid.  To 
this  end,  as  is  well  known,  the  nutriment  has  to  pass  along  the 
tube  known  as  the  digestive  system,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  various  fluids  or  secretions  which  are 
poured  upon  it  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  In  the  stomach,  for 
example,  certain  important  food-principles — those  of  nitrogenous 
kind — are  first  selected  as  it  were  from  the  nutriment,  chemically 
altered  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  rendered  capable  of  beiog 
absorbed  into  the  system.  Instead  of  waiting  for  a  lengthened 
period  for  the  arrival  of  this  important  part  of  its  commissariat, 
the  body  receives  such  food-elements  soon  after  digestion  begins. 
The  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  are,  on  the  contrary,  passed 
onwards  to  be  digested  in  the  intestine.  They  become  available 
for  nutrition  only  after  several  hours  of  digestive  work.  The 
principle  of  *  smaJl  profits  and  quick  returns ' — itself  an  econo- 
mical and  commercially  satisfactory  mode  of  doing  business — is 
illustrated  in  the  digestive  transactions  of  the  body.  That  which 
is  urgently  required  for  the  frame  is  quickly  supplied,  while  the, 
in  one  sense,  less  important  foods  are  left  for  later  absorption. 

In  this  economical  work  the  liver  plays  an  important  part. 
I^oDg  ago  in  physiological  history  that  organ  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  bile-making  machine.  The  bile,  thrown  upon  the  food  just 
after  it  leaves  the  stomach,  was  regarded  as  an  all-important 
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digestive  fluid.  To-day  we  have  entered  upon  entirely  new  ideas 
of  the  liver's  work.  As  Dr.  Brunton  has  aptly  put  it,  the  liver  is 
no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  bile-maker  than  the  sole  use  of 
an  Atlantic  liner  is  to  be  found  in  the  manufacture  and  display 
of  the  water-jets  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  as  the 
waste  products  of  her  engine-work.  The  liver  is  really  a  physio- 
logical constable  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  blood  circulation. 
Into  it  are  swept  digested  matters.  These  are  further  elaborated 
and  changed  so  as  perfectly  to  fit  them  for  entrance  into  the 
blood.  When  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  suppressed  or 
rendered  inactive,  elements  of  deleterious  kind  are  apparently 
allowed  to  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  produce  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  body  poisoning  itself.  This  being  so,  we  begin  to 
see  that  the  bile  is  really  a  mere  by-result  of  the  liver's  work, 
as  the  condensed  water  of  the  steamer  is  the  consequence  of  the 
real  function  of  the  vessel.  Bile  is  a  waste  product,  and  as  such 
it  is  discharged  into  the  intestine  and  thus  excreted. 

But  natural  economics  rule  life's  actions  here  as  elsewhere. 
For  the  apparently  useless  bile,  nature  fiuds  a  use.  It  is  dis- 
charged upon  the  food,  and  mingles  with  the  half-digested  nutri- 
ment. It  has  come  to  exercise  a  digestive  or  dissolving  action 
upon  fets,  a  function  aptly  illustrated  by  the  household  use  of 
the  *  ox-gall '  to  remove  grease  stains  in  the  house-cleaning 
periods  of  human  existence.  Moreover,  the  bile  would  appear  to 
aid  in  promoting  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestine,  and 
in  thus  expediting  digestive  action.  It  may  possess  other  duties 
still ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  economy  which 
rules  living  functions  is  probably  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  utilisation  of  bile,  as  a  waste-product,  in  the  normal  dis- 
charge of  the  digestive  act. 

Turning,  lastly,  to  the  nervous  system  and  its  work,  we  may 
find  exemplified  equally  manifest  phases  of  economical  action. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  higher  life  is  a  tremen- 
dously complex  matter  in  its  nervous  and  mental  phases  alone, 
we  may  well  be  tempted  to  wonder  that  we  really  find  time  for 
all  the  acts  involved  in  the  exercise  of  even  our  ordinary  work. 
The  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  apparatus  at  large 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  represent  that  of  an  over-worked 
signal-box  at  an  important  railway  junction.  Questions  of  com- 
missariat, of  threatening  danger,  of  demands  for  information,  of 
diflBculties  to  be  cleared  away,  are  perpetually  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  nervous   apparatus  for  solution.     Yet  it  is  plain 
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that  many  complex  acts,  the  knowledge  of  which  costs  us  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  acquire  in  early  life,  are  not  only  performed 
correctly  in  the  absence  of  all  that  we  may  name  conscious 
thought  or  attention,  but  are  discharged  the  more  efficiently 
because  they  are  so  unthinkingly  performed.  What  we  term 
*  automatic'  action  in  human  and  in  lower  animal  life,  is  only 
another  name  for  an  economical  dispensation  of  bodily  work  and 
of  the  time  that  work  demands  for  its  performance.  Heading  and 
writing  do  not  *  come  by  nature,'  but  require  to  be  taught,  and 
from  the  *  A-B-C '  stage  of  the  one,  the  *  pothooks-and-hangers ' 
stage  of  the  other,  both  demanding  thought  and  care,  we  work  our 
way  slowly  upward  to  a  phase  when  we  neither  need  to  think 
about  our  *  p's '  and  *  q's '  in  writing  or  our  syllables  or  sounds  in 
reading.  In  other  words,  the  intellectual  operations  of  early  life 
have  become  the  *  automatic  acts '  of  adult  existence.  The  immense 
saving  of  nerve-power — or  at  least  of  the  highest  powers  we  may 
collectively  name  *  thought ' — involved  in  such  an  arrangement 
may  readily  be  understood.  We  have  not  even  to  waste  brain- 
work  in  the  conduct  of  our  steps  in  walking.  We  avoid  our 
neighbours  and  the  lamp-posts  without  concerning  ourselves 
about  either.  How  large  a  part  of  our  life  is  automatically 
ordered,  a  superficial  glance  at  the  history  of  the  nervous  system 
will  disclose.  He  digestion  of  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
breathing,  and  many  other  functions  on  the  due  performance 
and  nervous  regulation  of  which  the  continuity  of  life  depends,  are 
all  discharged  in  this  automatic  manner. 

There  is  implied  herein  a  large  saving  of  that  vital  wear  and 
tear  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Life  would  indeed  be  far 
too  short  for  the  safe  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
even  the  humblest  life — to  say  nothing  of  the  performance  of 
merely  physical  duties  of  existence — had  we  to  *  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest '  every  act  in  our  daily  round  of  labour.  We  may 
grumble  as  we  please  at  overwork,  and  criticise  rightly  the  evil 
effects  of  overstrain ;  but  we  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nature  we  own,  has  saved  us  many  a  worry  and  many  a  pang  by 
the  exercise  of  that  system  of  rigid  economy  which  is  traceable, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  well-nigh  every  phase  of  the  life 
universal. 

Andrew  Wilson. 
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An  Autumn  Holiday. 

CHAPTER    V. 

RECOGNITION. 

IT  is  a  fortnight  later,  now  early  September,  and  the  day  of  the 
Glen  Brayne  gathering — a  day  unpromising  to  the  English 
eye,  with  drifts  of  chill  grey  mist  speeding  down  the  valley,  and 
suggestions  of  coming  rain.  But  what  does  a  Highlander  care  for 
that? 

There  had  been  the  usual  rifle  competition  in  the  early 
morning:  the  conditions — seven  shots  at  two  hundred  yards, 
any  position.  The  local  volunteers,  some  of  whom  had  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  with  the  outside  prizes  at  Wimbledon  this 
July,  were  sorely  put  about  by  the  ultimate  victory  of  Sandy,  the 
Strathaven  keeper.  He  had  found  the  spot  at  the  first  attempt, 
and  kept  on  it  well  throughout.  As  he  pulled  trigger  for  the 
seventh  and  last  time,  and  the  white  disc  indicative  of  the  bull's- 
eye  rose  up  solemnly  responsive  above  the  marker's  mantlet,  that 
grim  and  weather-beaten  Scot  rose  up  too  from  his  recumbent 
position  in  the  damp  heather,  shook  the  superfluous  raindrops  off 
his  bonnet,  and  looked  round  upon  his  discomfited  neighbours 
with  an  almost  inaudible  ghostly  chuckle.  Taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  clearing  his  throat  in  a  harsh  and  plebeian  fashion,  he 
then  delivered  his  soul  and  lapsed  into  silence  for  the  rest  of  that 
day  forward:  *Aweel,  lads,  it's  a  grand  thing,  ye  ken,  to  gae 
flaunting  up  to  Weembledon,  and  a  grand  thing  to  have  your 
expenses  paid  by  the  Rifle  Corpse,  I'll  na  deny  that.  But  I'm 
thinking  there  is  a  divairsity  o'  gifts,  as  the  Scripture  says.  And 
as  far  as  the  giftie  o'  shooting  gaes,  for  a'  the  practice  at  the 
Weembledon  targets,  and  for  a'  the  gude  conceit  o'  yoursel's  that 
the  Lord  has  given  ye,  ye  have  but  few  signs  and  wonders  to 
exheebit  to  the  lads  that  bide  at  hame  in  the  glen.' 

But  now  at  noonday  the  scene  has   shifted  to  the  games. 
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Under  the  slopes  of  Strondearg,  a  commanding  hill  on  the  left  of 
the  river,  there  is  a  moderately  level  grass-grown  spot  of  irregular 
shape,  and  with  sudden  acute-angled  comers  that  would  fill 
the  heart  of  a  Lillie  Bridge  runner  with  a  sense  of  the  liveliest 
dismay.  And  here  on  rocky  boulders,  grassy  knolls,  or  heathery 
fringes  of  the  moor,  little  knots  of  spectators  were  collected. 
Along  the  road  were  drawn  up  a  motley  assemblage  of  vehicles, 
from  the  trim  well-appointed  four-in-hand  of  Sir  James  Tomline 
to  the  honest  market  gig  of  Alexander  Ker,  the  grocer  from 
Alyth.  Little  did  the  majority  heed  the  chill  mistr-wreaths  or 
the  now  rapidly  falling  rain.  The  men  with  rough  plaids,  the 
lasses  with  tartan  shawls  thrown  over  their  heads,  doing  double 
duty  for  umbrella  and  cloak,  looked  on  with  interest,  oblivious  to 
the  downpour,  at  the  gaily  clad  performers  on  the  running  path, 
the  dancing  platform,  or  the  pipes. 

The  meeting  between  Duncan  Tomline  as  he  descended  from 
the  box  seat  of  the  coach  and  his  soi-diaant  stalker  was  of  *  an 
extremely  affecting  description,'  as  the  provincial  press  would 
phrase  it. 

*  But  where  are  my  tenants,  Walter  ?  You'll  have  to  intro- 
duce me  in  due  form ;  for  though  I  have  written  them  heaps  of 
letters,  I  haven't  seen  one  of  them  yet.' 

*  They  should  be  here  by  now,'  said  Erskine ;  *  but  we  mustn't 
appear  too  intimate  or  they'll  spot  me.  They  were  telling  me 
they  had  a  friend  coming  up  by  the  mail  last  night  who  is  to  do 
wonders  with  the  rifle.  But  come  along,  and  have  a  look  at 
Donald  Dinnie  tossing  the  caber,  he  will  be  worth  watching,'  and 
the  two  friends  turned  off  arm-in-arm  to  the  scene  of  action,  just 
as  the  Roberts'  faction  with  their  visitor  of  overnight  came  down 
the  crowd  towards  them.  The  visitor  was  none  other  than  Daunt 
of  Magdalen  himself. 

Hester  was  pleased  just  now  to  be  gently  satirical  with  the 
new  comer,  who  was  quite  the  haughty  and  reserved  young 
Englishman,  did  not  feel  particularly  well  after  his  night  journey, 
and  had  been  bold  enough  to  hazard  the  remark — *  Seems  hardly 
good  enough,  going  out  on  a  day  like  this  to  see  a  horde  of 
kilted  savages  disporting  themselves  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  a 
hill.     One  would  be  much  better  indoors  with  a  book.' 

*Not  going  to  the  games?  Of  course  I'm  going.  I  have 
come  to  the  Highlands  with  a  stem  set  purpose  of  seeing  all  that 
is  to  be  seen.  And  "  savages,"  indeed  !  Why,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  lose  my  heart  to  one  particular  "  savage  " — Mr.  Duncan 
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Tomline,  to  wit.  Kirstie  the  housekeeper  tells  me  he  has  all 
the  manners  of  the  French  Court,  and  puts  on  most  wondrous 
war-paint  on  these  occasions.  Besides,  we  want  to  show  you  our 
stalker.  He  is  such  a  nice  young  man :  so  aristocratic,  too. 
You  must  come  with  us.' 

And  as  Daunt's  feelings  towards  her  had  long  been  tender,  he 
needed  no  more  persuasion  to  abandon  the  half-formed  novel-and- 
sofa  theory. 

Chatting  pleasantly  of  her  autumn  experiences  as  they  made 
their  way  on  to  the  ground,  Hester  did  not  notice  the  slight  start 
of  surprise  her  companion  gave  when  he  fancied  he  saw  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  crowd  immediately  before  them.  And  as  the  two 
came  up  to  the  improvised  in  closure,  and  the  cheers  that  had 
greeted  some  particularly  great  effort  of  the  champion  died  away, 
Erskine,  with  his  arm  still  affectionately  linked  in  Tomline's,  who 
was  in  the  full  panoply  of  Highland  dress,  turned  round  from  the 
ring  and  faced  full  upon  the  inquiring  countenances  of  an  Oxford 
friend  and  Mr.  Eoberts's  daughter.  He  dropped  the  young  laird's 
arm  as  if  it  had  been  a  red-hot  poker,  and,  even  with  the  tan  of 
three  weeks'  outing  in  all  weathers  upon  him,  a  hot  flush  of  con- 
fusion mantled  his  face  with  a  deeper  hue.  He  sheepishly  took 
oflf  his  bonnet  to  the  lady,  who  was,  of  course,  quite  unaware 
whose  arm  he  had  so  hastily  relinquished,  but  now  saw  with  a 
sense  of  ludicrous  astonishment  their  visitor  go  straight  up  and 
shake  her  father's  keeper  most  warmly  by  the  hand,  with — 

*  Who  ever  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  region  ?     Have  you  had  good  sport  ?  ' 

*  God  bless  my  soul ! '  feebly  ejaculated  the  '  wholesaler,'  who, 
too,  was  just  in  time  to  see  his  guest  of  overnight  almost  em- 
bracing the  keeper,  *you  don't  mean  to  say  our  stalker  is  a 
gentleman  after  all  ? ' 

Words  rose  to  Walter's  lips  at  last.  *  Well,  Mr.  Eoberts,  and 
don't  I  look  like  one  ? '  he  coolly  said.  *  Come,  let  me  introduce 
my  friend  here.  Miss  Eoberts,  this  is  Mr.  Duncan  Tomline,  of 
Langwell,  your  landlord,  and  my  kind  patron  and  employer.' 

Duncan,  who  had  taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  all  the  confused  and  puzzled  faces  round 
him.  The  Scotch  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  unable  to  detect 
a  joke.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  samples  of  English  wit  submitted 
to  their  inspection  are  of  but  poor  quality.  The  joke  here,  how- 
ever, was  of  too  well-marked  outline  to  dumbfounder  the  Scotch 
mind,  and  was  enjoyed  with  the  utmost  hilarity. 
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But  between  shouts  of  irrepressible  laughter  he  was  yet 
mindful  of  Highland  hospitality.  *  Sir  James  Tomline  wants  you 
all  to  join  our  party  at  lunch.  It's  an  uncanny  day  for  a  picnic 
out  of  doors,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  Come,  Erskine,  you 
shall  have  lunch  to-day  with  the  gentry.  You  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  behaving  in  decent  society,  I  know,  but  we'll  trust  you 
will  soon  pick  it  up  again.  Pray  excuse  any  little  awkwardness 
in  his  manners  at  first,  Miss  Roberts.' 

The  lady,  despite  the  dissimulation  practised  on  her  family, 
turned  upon  him  glances  that  were  rather  quizzical  than  hostile. 
There  was  a  certain  romance  about  his  proceedings  which  she  did 
not  object  to. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Erskine,  I  hope  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself,'  was 
all  she  said. 

*  Certainly  I  am.  Did  you  not  observe  how  confusion  covered 
me  as  with  a  garment  ?  But  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven,  at  any 
rate.' 

And  she  supposed  he  might,  and  smiled  on  him  bewitchingly. 
Mr.  Roberts,  as  he  stood  somewhat  in  the  background  and  gazed 
ruefully  at  his  stalker,  whom  he  had  *  sat  upon '  so  angrily  the 
last  Saturday,  when  Erskine  had  accidentally  put  deer  away  with- 
out giving  him  a  chance  of  a  shot,  was  inwardly  asking  himself 
how  on  earth  he  could  have  failed  to  see  what  a  choice  young  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  but  his  daughter  was  not  displeased  that 
her  own  womanly  wit  had  seen  what  lay  hid  from  the  inferior 
penetration  of  the  male  nature. 

However,  Mr.  Roberts  did  what  every  good  man  and  husband 
in  diflSculties  should  do,  and  went  in  quest  of  his  wife,  to  impart 
the  latest  discovery  in  these  Scotch  wilds  to  her. 

*  Hang  it  all,  Maria,  the  keeper's  a  gentleman  after  all,  and  I 
do  feel  a  fool!  I  wish  I  hadn't  given  it  him  so  freely  last 
Saturday — and  he  took  it  like  a  lamb.' 

*  Now,  my  dear,  never  mind  that.  You  ask  him  to  dinner  to- 
night, as  his  friend  Mr.  Tomline  will  be  with  us.  That  will  make 
it  all  right.     You  say  you  have  always  got  on  capitally  with  him.' 

So  Mr.  Roberts  went  back,  a  little  comforted,  though  still 
muttering  and  grumbling  over  his  own  stupidity. 

Walter  had  none  of  those  arrives  pensies  that  Mr.  Roberts 
feared  were  rankling  in  his  manly  bosom.  Having  been  forced 
by  stress  of  circumstances  to  emerge  suddenly  from  the  chrysalis 
into  the  butterfly  stage  of  existence,  he  was  now  making  as 
much  use  of  his  new  liberty  as  the  occasion  afforded. 
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He  told  Miss  Eoberts  in  the  frankest  manner  that  he  was 
charmed  to  meet  her  now  on  a  level,  relieved  her  of  her  super- 
flaouB  wraps,  and  looked  at  Daunt  with  an  amiable  grin  as  he 
stood  there  shivering  under  the  joint  influences  of  a  town  life  and 
the  dripping  weather.  Daunt  returned  his  glance  suspiciously. 
Here  was  a  great,  hearty,  weather-beaten  Oxonian,  who,  despite 
some  mysterious  disguises,  did  not  seem  to  have  made  a  bad  im- 
pression on  his  host's  daughter,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  himself, 
in  a  cool,  well-ordered  fashion,  very  partial.  Indeed,  he  had  come 
North  with  the  idea  of  laboriously  fanning  this  tiny  spark  into  a 
steady  flame  rather  than  from  any  conviction  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  Highlands  'a-chasing  the  deer.'  This  struggling  up  steep 
heathery  braes,  the  long  waits  among  the  granite  boulders,  the 
rifts  of  light  in  a  misty  day,  and  the  torrents  of  unexpected 
rain  on  a  fine  one,  were  none  of  them  dear  to  his  soul. 

Now,  a  nice  balmy  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  the  red  gold 
and  russet  tints  of  autumn  overhead  and  around  him,  himself 
standing  fifty  yards  outside  some  well-stocked  pheasant  covert,  and 
the  first  rustle  of  distant  wings  briskly  audible  in  the  quiet  air,  a 
couple  of  guns,  and  a  cigarette — that  was  a  very  difierent  matter. 

And  if  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  staggering  up  precipitous 
hill-faces,  through  peat-moss  and  quagmire,  with  this  great 
healthy  animal,  Erskine,  chuckling  over  his  misadventures  on  the 
stalk,  still  less  did  he  like  to  see  the  ready  way  in  which  the  fair 
Hester  availed  herself  of  the  keeper's  escort  to  view  the  mile 
race,  or  to  observe  the  deft  manner  in  which  Walter  held  her 
umbrella  over  her,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  young  faces  into  most 
pleasing  proximity. 

Contrast  surely,  and  not  similitude,  had  brought  the  two 
young  men  into  quasi-friendship.  From  the  want  of  friction  in 
the  easy  Oxford  intercourse  it  is  not  hard  to  be  *  hail-fellow-well- 
met  '  with  men  towards  whom,  in  the  struggles  of  real  life,  there 
would  soon  be  felt  antagonism. 

Daunt  was  cold-blooded,  languid,  with  leanings  after  an 
sesthetic  ordering  of  life,  and  a  drawling,  affected  cynicism,  or 
disbelief  in  the  goodness  of  poor  mortality,  that  is  much  affected 
by  the  cleverer  young  men  of  to-day.  His  temperament  saved 
him  from  great  vices,  but  his  sentiments,  as  enunciated  to  a  male 
audience  in  the  smokiog-room,  were  on  occasion  worthy  of  a 
Tiberius.  In  conversation,  few  men  object  to  pose  as  men  of  the 
world  who  have  sucked  out  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs  ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  or  a  present  paradox,  your  clever  conver-f 
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sationalist  is  ready  to  say  anything,  his  favourite  subject  being 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  with  new  views  on  the  authority  of 
parents  and  one's  duty  to  one's  neighbour. 

Mr,  Boberts  came  up  doubtfully  to  Walter  again,  but  was 
reassured  by  the  friendly  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *  We  want  you  to 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-night.  I  hope  there's  no  ill-feeling 
about  last  Saturday,  lad  ?  You  really  ought  not  to  have  taken  in 
good  humdrum  folk  like  myself  with  traps  of  this  sort.  You 
needn't  dress,  you  know,'  thinking  he  could  not,  if  he  would. 

'No,  Mr.  Boberts,  strong  language  was  almost  a  necessity 
of  our  imperfect  existence  that  day,  when  you  saw  those  deer 
speeding  off  unshot  at.  I  should  like  to  come  to  dinner,  thank 
you,  very  much.  I'll  get  myself  up  as  respectably  as  I  can.  You 
will  excuse  shortcomings.' 

But  at  nightfall,  Jeannie  Morrison,  her  face  purple  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  ushered  in  an  elegant,  if  weather-beaten,  youth 
arrayed  in  all  the  studied  simplicity  of  evening  dress,  with  a 
sprig  of  white  heather  in  his  button-hole,  and  then  bolted  hastily 
from  the  room,  cramming  her  apron  into  her  mouth.  A  regular 
groan  went  round  the  room  at  sight  of  the  transformation. 
His  affected  unconcern  and  the  brilliant  apUmib  with  which 
he  pressed  Mrs.  Boberts's  hand,  and,  with  an  artificial  society 
manner,-  begged  leave  to  express  his  hope  that  she  was  not  fearing 
a  chill  after  the  soaking  she  had  endured,  were  too  much  for  the 
good  manners  of  all  present.  A  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from 
around  the  peat  fire,  except  from  the  schoolboys,  who  gazed  at  the 
keeper  with  eyes  of  admiring  awe  that  was  too  real  to  admit  of 
loud-voiced  mirth. 

However,  by  the  time  the  dining-room  was  reached,  the  sight 
of  the  stalker's  high  collar  and  immaculate  shirt-front  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  under  the  soothing  influences 
of  Scotch  broth,  fat  venison,  young  grouse  and  champagne,  the 
party  were  very  gay  indeed. 

The  Lowlanders  had  actually  forgotten  to  invite  Peter  to 
bring  his  bagpipes  outside  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  but  the 
omission  really  mattered  little.  Flushed  by  the  success  of  a  near 
relative  in  the  sack  race,  and  more  flushed  by  consequent  health- 
drinking,  Peter  attended  on  his  own  behalf  and  uninvited.  Scarce 
had  the  soup  been  removed,  when  *  There  is  nae  luck  aboot  the 
hoose'  floated  dismally  in  at  the  rain-beaten  window  from  the 
*  policies,'  growing  nearer  till  it  remained  stationary,  apparently 
emanating  from  the  front  drive. 
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That  dinner  remained  in  all  minds  as  a  distinct  success,  most 
of  all  for  Erskine.  For  him  there  were  recollections  of  sweet, 
shy,  blushing  glances  that  fell  again,  if  accidentally  met  half- 
way, of  merry,  smiling  answers  to  half-jocose,  half-complimentary 
addresses — ^recollections,  too,  of  a  bewitchingly  pretty  and  sym- 
pathetic face  that  blended  with  his  dreams  that  night  and  many 
another. 

And  for  Hester,  imconsciously  enough,  there  was  the  dawn  of 
a  new  interest,  a  certain  liking  for  the  strong,  breezy  personality 
that  had  come  her  way.  She  weighed  Daunt  in  the  balance  against 
the  new-comer  and  found  him  wanting,  from  his  languorous  airs  and 
studied  eflfeminacy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NATATION. 

For  forty-eight  hours  after  the  games  the  rain  fell  without 
ceasing.  The  wind  sobbed  and  shrieked  in  the  glen,  and  the 
river  Brayne  rolled  down  in  unwonted  volume  to  join  the  Tay. 
The  pool  above  the  *  falls,'  wherein,  as  a  rule,  a  child  might  safely 
bathe,  was  now  a  threatening  spuming  flood  that  overflowed 
either  bank  and  gathered  at  the  *  tail '  into  one  resistless  race, 
as  the  brown  water  overleapt  the  rocks  and  went  madly  down 
the  falls. 

Always  mindful  of  the  day's  sport,  Erskine  joined  the  gentle- 
men as  they  sat  smoking  disconsolate  pipes  in  the  gun-room,  and 
held  up  some  bait  hooks  suggestively : 

*  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  come  stalking  on  a  day  like  this. 
No  doubt  the  wind  is  in  the  right  quarter  for  this  ground.  But 
the  mist  is  down  to  the  foot  of  the  valley  in  Corriemohr  and 
leaves  no  chance  of  seeing  the  deer,  while  the  wind  up  there 
is  enough  to  drive  a  man  backwards.  But  the  river  is  in  spate, 
something  like  mulligatawny  soup.  A  trout  won't  look  at  a  fly 
to-day,  but  he  has  a  marvellous  keen  eye  for  a  worm  even  in  this 
peaty  rush  of  water.  Come  out  and  try  them  at  any  rate,  it's 
better  than  staying  indoors.  And  the  Brayne  itself  is  a  sight :  I 
never  saw  it  so  swollen  before.' 

The  party  caught  at  the  suggestion,  for  it  is  not  exhilarating 
to  spend  a  whole  day  in  a  Scotch  shooting-box,  listening  to  the 
monotonous  roar  and  plash  of  wind  and  rain  against  the  streaming 
window-panes.     So  the  whole  party — including  even  the  ladies — 
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made  for  the  pool  by  the  falls,  and,  with  half-a-dozen  rods  out, 
the  banks  had  the  appearance  of  a  amall  and  damp,  but  intensely 
interested,  fishing  competition. 

Erskine  left  Daunt  and  the  younger  lads  at  the  head  of  the 
pool,  and  came  down  to  the  *  tail  *  to  give  his  help  to  Hester,  who 
had  the  common  feminine  objection  to  the  handling  of  lob-worms. 
Yet,  as  he  came  down  the  riverside  with  the  rush  of  yeasty  waters 
swirling  and  foaming  over  the  bank  by  his  feet,  some  presentiment 
of  danger  must  have  surely  flashed  across  his  mind,  for  he  called 
to  the  anglers  whom  he  had  just  left,  *  Don't  go  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  water.  It  is  all  so  thick  that  one  can  hardly  tell  the 
depth,  or  where  it  has  come  in  over  the  banks.  You  might  get 
into  deep  water  "  unbeknown,"  if  you  once  begin  wading  in,  and 
then  small  chance  for  you  in  this  flood.' 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  gently  chaffing  Hester,  who,  on 
feeling  a  vicious  tug  at  her  line,  had  struck  with  all  the  force  of 
her  two  young  and  vigorous  arms,  and  landed  the  wormless  and 
troutless  hook  far  up  the  bank  above  her  head  in  an  unkindly 
overhanging  alder  bush,  when  a  wild  scream  from  up  the  river 
made  them  all  turn  panic-stricken. 

The  luckless  Jimmy  had  not  long  profited  by  the  sage  warning 
of  his  elders.  To  command  a  likely-looking  still  oily  eddy  he 
had  taken  a  step  or  two  without  mishap  through  the  overflowing 
water  on  the  bank,  and  had  then  essayed  to  perch  upon  a  rock 
that  just  overhung  the  deep  main  stream.  But  he  missed  his 
footing  on  its  slippery  summit,  and,  with  a  wild  yell  of  agonised 
dismay,  that  rang  high  above  the  deafening  roar  of  the  expectant 
falls  below,  went  headlong  into  the  torrent.  Daunt,  who  was 
nearest,  made  one  frantic  effort  to  seize  his  arm  as  he  went  over, 
but  then  shrank  back.  The  angry  rush  of  waters  was  not  inviting 
to  his  sluggish,  easy,  calculating  temperament. 

Erskine  never  hesitated.  The  old  Oxford  and  public  school 
training,  the  love  for  all  outdoor  pursuits,  and  excellence  therein, 
all  came  to  his  aid  in  that  one  supreme  moment,  and  as  poor 
Jimmy,  now  helplessly  splashing  and  crying  for  aid,  came  down 
in  mid-stream,  and  in  the  race  but  ten  yards  above  the  fall, 
Erskiixe*s  coat  was  off,  and  Erskine  himself  was  with  him. 

With  straining  eyes  the  battle  was  watched  by  the  distracted 
knot  of  spectators  on  the  shore.  Walter  gripped  the  almost 
unconscious  lad  in  an  instant,  and  turned  over  with  a  powerful 
sweep  for  home.  But,  strong  swimmer  as  he  undeniably  was,  the 
space  seemed  all   too  scant  for  ever  reaching  the  bank  again 
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before  the  water  swept  him  over  the  falls  into  the  very  hell  of 
waters  that  shrieked  below.  But  with  a  bulldog  tenacity  and 
the  British  pluck  that  will  not  give  in  till  death,  he  fought 
blindly  through  the  race  somehow,  and  had  the  boy  still  with 
him  as  he  neared  the  bank.  He  made  one  wild  grab  at  the  rocks 
overhanging  the  side  of  the  waterfall,  and,  with  a  quiet  *Grod  help 
us  now ! '  missed  them,  but  three  or  four  strong  hands  laid  hold 
of  his  receding  arm  in  the  same  moment,  and  now,  though  the 
force  of  the  water  swept  his  legs  round  till  they  actually  rested 
over  the  fall  itself,  the  danger  was  over.  Those  on  shore  had 
bushes  to  hold  on  by,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  having  to  let  go. 

Steadying  his  feet  against  a  submerged  rock,  Walter  gathered 
all  his  strength  together  and  jerked  Jimmy  upwards  with  the  one 
hand  on  his  collar  out  of  the  water  into  his  father's  ready  arms. 
And  for  him,  thus  freed  of  encumbrance,  the  rest  was  easy. 
Making  full  use  of  the  assistance  from  the  bank,  he  brought  one 
knee  up  on  to  the  rocks,  and  with  a  cheery  *  Now,  then,  a  good 
pull  all  together ! '  he  was  on  firm  ground  again.  The  whole 
thing  was  only  a  matter  of  moments,  yet  two  of  the  party  had 
been  at  grips  with  Death. 

Pale  and  dripping,  with  a  thin  red  stream  beginning  to  trickle 
down  his  forehead,  where  one  cruel  rock  had  sharply  touched  him^ 
Walter  could  yet  have  shown  to  no  better  advantage  to  the  lady 
he  loved.  With  streaming  eyes  and  parted  lips  she  took  his  two 
hands  in  hers,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  single  word,  and  it  was 
not  till  Mr.  Boberts  spoke  that  the  silence  was  broken. 

*  You  have  given  me  back  my  son,  lad,  and  how  shall  I  ever 
repay  so  great  an  obligation  ?  But  there,  you  mustn't  stand  here 
like  that,  with  me  talking.  We  can  give  you  a  change  up  at  the 
house,  and  your  forehead  must  be  looked  to.  You  have  got  an 
ugly  cut.' 

And  a  very  silent  but  deeply  thankful  procession  moved  back 
to  the  Lodge.  Jimmy  had  swallowed  too  much  peaty  water,  and 
was  sadly  frightened,  but  revived  almost  immediately,  and  was 
quite  able  to  walk  home  by  Erskine's  side.  Walter  himself  could 
hardly  help  being  conscious  of  the  excellent  figure  he  had  made, 
and  soon  threw  oflF  the  serious  mood  to  try  and  cheer  up  the 
others. 

*  Jimmy,  lad,  you  might  say  we  got  on  "  swimmingly  "  together. 
You  are  far  and  away  the  biggest  fish  that  has  ever  been  taken 
out  of  the  Glen  Brayne  pools,  though  lower  down  they  do  talk  of 
son^e  monsters.     We'll  have  you  weighed  when  we  get  in.' 
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But  a  dark  cloud  settled  on  Daunt 's  face.  No  one  said  any- 
thing, but  he  knew,  without  need  for  words,  that  the  other  had 
taken  a  great  opportunity  which  he  had  missed,  while  the  chances 
of  a  rescue  higher  up  the  pool  were  far  greater  than  when  Walter 
plunged  into  the  white  water  just  above  the  falls. 

At  nightfall  Hester  came  out  again  to  Walter,  trying  to  find 
the  words  that  had  failed  her  before.  But  little  could  she  say. 
Only  the  look  of  her  eyes,  and  the  pressure  of  her  hands,  warned 
him  that  he  was  now  regarded  not  as  a  friend  only  but  a  hero, 
and  that  he  was  nearer  his  new  hopes  than  he  had  ever  believed. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

DECLABATION. 


The  rivals  were  on  the  hillside  together  and  alone.  Daunt  had 
asked  to  go  deer-stalking,  not  with  some  unwonted  inspiration 
from  Diana  the  huntress,  but  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
having  things  out  with  Erskine. 

In  the  last  few  days  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  his  affections 
were  more  seriously  set  upon  Hester,  and  less  under  his  own  con- 
trol than  he  had  imagined  when  he  came  North.  And  now  that 
he  seemed  to  be  playing  the  unenviable,  if  not  particularly  un- 
common, rtiU  of  second  fiddle,  when  Hester's  smiles  and  Hester's 
conversation,  since  Jimmy's  rescue,  seemed  to  be  mainly  directed 
to  the  very  responsive  Walter,  Daunt  became  conscious  of  a  vague 
gnawing  at  his  heart-strings  that  might  very  well  pass  for  un- 
requited love,  and  of  an  animosity  towards  Erskine  that  undeni- 
ably had  jealousy  for  its  foundation.  He  had  travelled  north- 
wards to  arrange  this  mariage  de  convemxincey  thinking  he  had 
only  to  throw  his  handkerchief  to  secure  the  damsel.  Yet  here 
she  was,  wayward  and  teasing,  to  all  seeming  little  inclined  to 
pick  up  his  handkerchief,  though,  if  appearances  might  be 
trusted  at  all,  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  another's 
wooing.  Nay,  were  Erskine  to  begin  throwing  his  handkerchief 
about,  there  was  no  saying  what  might  happen.  Evidently  no 
time  was  to  be  lost. 

Mile  after  mile,  then,  did  he  follow  the  gentleman-keeper 
upwards,  *  o'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,'  till  his  limbs 
wellnigh  failed  him.  Erskine  was  maliciously  disposed  to  give 
his  languid  and  aesthetic  follower  '  a  day  of  it,'  and  had  made  up 
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his  mind  that  all  the  highest  peaks  and  roughest  corries  should 
be  conscientiously  explored. 

^  Hang  it  all,  man ! '  from  Daunt,  who,  like  Homer^s  heroes, 
*  trembled  as  to  his  faithful  knees,'  *  gently  does  it.  There's  no 
particular  hurry  about  those  plaguy  stags,  is  there  ?  I  really 
came  out  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you.  It  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  my  best  plan  is  to  be  open  with  you,  and  out 
with  it  straight.  You  will  not,  of  course,  be  aware  that  there 
has  long  been  a  tenderness  between  me  and  Miss  Boberts,  and 
that  when  I  came  up  to  Scotland  this  autumn  it  was  more  with 
the  idea  that  a  time  had  arrived  for  divulging  the  precise  nature 
of  my  sentiments  towards  her  than  with  any  special  predilection  for 
floundering  up  hills  three  thousand  feet  high  after  iron-jointed, 
sinewy  fellows  like  yourself,  for  instance.' 

*  Well  ? '  said  Erskine,  as  if  impatient  of  such  digression. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  coming  to  the  point  fast  enough,  breathless 
though  I  am.  And  the  point  is  this  :  You  come  here  under  false 
pretences  and  work  your  way  into  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  these  good  people.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  have  done  that,'  murmured  Erskine,  and  a 
reflective  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  thought  of  the  drown- 
ing Jimmy  and  Hester's  look  afterwards. 

*  Well,  it's  very  difficult  to  say  what  I  have  to  say,  but  the 
next  question  is.  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  poaching  on  some 
one  else's  preserves,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  putting 
your  oar  in  where  you  aren't  wanted,  perhaps  ? ' 

But  Walter  was  perverse  and  would  not  understand. 

*  Their  manner  to  me  of  late  has  never  led  me  to  suppose  I 
was  not  wanted — rather  the  contrary.' 

*  Oh,  don't  aflFect  not  to  know  what  I  mean.  I  suppose  I 
must  bring  it  straight  out,  though  you  might  have  spared  me 
the  necessity.  Do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  make  the  running 
with  Miss  Eoberts  in  the  way  you  undeniably  are  doing,  when  she 
is,  I  may  say,  practically  bespoke  to  another  ? ' 

*  Oh,  come,  Daunt,  that's  a  little  too  much.  She  is  heart* 
whole  enough  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  I've  as  much  right  to  talk  to  her  and  make  myself  agree- 
able as  you  have,  and  more  if  I  succeed  in  making  myself  the  more 
agreeable  of  the  two,  as  you  seem  to  suggest  by  your  remarks.' 

«  Well,'  said  Daunt,  who  at  the  best  of  times  abhorred  badin- 
age, *  I  see  you  won't  take  a  friendly  warning  in  good  part-^ 
you  persist  in  your  unwelcome  attentions  to  Miss  Eoberts  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  till  I  know  them  to  be  unwelcome.  So  far  I  have 
rather  gathered  from  her  artless  and  unaflFected  manner  that  she 
rather  liked  them.  And  now  suppose  we  change  the  subject,  for 
those  brown  things  right  across  the  corrie  there  must  surely  be 
deer — ^they  seem  to  be  moviog.  Yes,  deer  they  are,  right  enough, 
and  good  heads  among  them.     So  away  we  go  after  them.' 

Little  more  was  said.  Erskine  gave  the  whole  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  approach,  and  four  hours  later,  when  the  long 
patient  stalk  was  over,  and  the  deer  were  within  easy  shot,  his 
cup  overflowed  with  ineffable  complacency,  as  did  his  flask  with 
the  primest  Glenlivet,  for  Daunt  made  no  mistakes,  his  cool 
temperament  never  rose  to  the  height  of  a  deer  *  fever,'  and  he 
took  two  of  the  best  stags  out  of  the  herd,  right  and  left,  with 
the  precision  of  an  old  hand.  But  arrived  at  home  once  more  that 
evening,  Daunt  felt  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Would  Hester  reject 
his  suit  for  the  sake  of  a  rough  gamekeepering  Ozonian,  who  had 
had  the  luck  to  pull  her  brother  out  of  the  water,  and  gave  him- 
self out  to  be  somebody  on  that  account  ? 

In  action,  as  well  as  in  speech.  Daunt  was  prim,  deliberate, 
and  ceremonious.  If  a  thing  had  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  proper  and  reasonable  fashion.  Now,  in  proposing  to  a 
lady,  even  if  a  man  were  undoubtedly  an  eligible  partly  it  appeared 
to  his  conventional  and  methodical  nature  that  he  ought  to 
approach  the  parent  in  the  first  place.  And  now,  when  matters 
seemed  to  him,  if  not  exactly  ripe  for  a  declaration,  yet  likely  to 
lose  flavour  by  non-avowal,  he  look  the  recognised  and  dignified 
proceeding  of  requesting  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
the  paternal  Boberts  in  the  smoking-room,  which  request  em- 
barrassed that  good  gentleman  not  a  little.  However,  *  Well, 
my  lad,  what  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  '  said  he. 

Daunt,  too,  was  not  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  could  have 
wished.  He  had  intended  to  be  straightforward  and  upright  in 
his  dealings,  but  it  did  just  occur  to  him  that  he  now  succeeded 
in  appearing  both  pompous  and  old-fashioned. 

However,  the  die  was  cast.  So  after  an  uneasy  endeavour  to 
recover  his  wonted  ease  of  manner,  he  began : 

*  You  may  or  may  not  have  noticed,  Mr.  Boberts,  that  for 
gome  time  past  your  daughter  has  been  an  object  of  considerable 
interest  to  me.' 

The  fether  thus  appealed  to,  and  desperately  resolved  not  to 
commit  himself  to  a  suggestion  that  the  family  had  ever  thought 
there  was  *  anything  in  it,'  merely  inplined  his  head,  and  so  ther^ 
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followed  an  awkward  pause,  Daunt  having  anticipated  a  cdrdial  and 
warm-hearted  acquiescence.  He  seemed  to  be  suddenly  suflfering 
from  a  severely  relaxed  throat,  with  all  its  unpleasant  impediments 
to  freedom  of  speech. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Eoberts,  I  feel  the  time  has  now  come  when — 
when  I  feel '  (conscious  of  having  used  the  word  before) — *  I  mean, 
I  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  at  any  rate  receive  his 
sanction  as,  ahem !  a  preliminary  to  paying  my  addresses  to  the 
lady  in  person.  If  I  have  that  parental  sanction,  it  will,  at  any 
rate,  encourage  me  to  hope  that  my  suit  may  be  favourably 
regarded  by  the  daughter.' 

Under  his  eyelids,  Mr.  Eoberts  glanced  curiously  at  the 
undeniably  polite,  but  somewhat  solemn,  young  man,  and  his 
thoughts  went  swiftly  back  to  the  day,  now  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  he  had  wooed  and  won  his  Maria  in  a  somewhat  more 
ardent  but  successful  fashion. 

*  You  know  well  enough,  Daunt,'  he  said,  *  that  I  can  have 
no  objection  to  you  personally  as  a  suitor  for  my  daughter's  hand. 
She  is  a  good  girl,  and,  I  think,  would  make  any  man  happy  in 
her  society.  But,  so  far  as  family  and  position  go,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  address  her  direct.  But  now  (as  Daunt  looked  dis- 
posed to  interpolations  denying  or  explanatory),  though  I  don't 
wish  to  influence  you  in  the  slightest,  and  certainly  shall  not  try 
to  influence  my  daughter,  do  you  consider  the  present  moment 
particularly  propitious  for  your  avowal  ? ' 

*  In  the  present  state  of  my  feelings  towards  your  daughter,  I 
do  not  see  what  can  be  gained  by  delay.  As  I  have  your  sanction 
I  shall  at  once  speak  to  Hester,  and  must  thank  you  in  the  mean- 
time for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.'  With 
which  sentiment  he  rose,  leaving  his  host  with  a  slight  feeling  of 
cynical  amusement  which  was  foreign  to  his  simple  nature. 

When  the  night  was  fine  the  party  generally  adjourned  after 
dinner  to  *  the  park  and  policies  '  outside,  where  the  men  smoked 
their  cigars,  and  the  ladies,  well  wrapped  up  in  tartan  shawls, 
wandered  up  and  down  the  pathway.  To-night  Daunt  managed 
to  abstract  Hester,  and  paced  beside  her. 

*  Hester,'  he  began,  *  do  you  know  why  I  came  up  North  ?  * 
'No,  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,   unless  it  was  that  you 

thought  my  father's  invitation  too  good  to  be  refused.' 

*  No,  it  wasn't  that  exactly.  Of  course,  your  father  is  kindness 
itself.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  am  particularly  well  qualified  for 
the  diversions  of  a  Scotch  shooting-box,  like  that  great  hulking 
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Erskine,  who  seems  to  have  no  nerves  or  sentiment  at  all.'  (Oh, 
Daunt,  Daunt,  this  was  rather  too  bad!)  'I  really  came  up  to 
see  more  of  you.' 

*  Dear  me !  how  good  of  you ! '  said  Hester,  but  she  was 
becoming  sadly  embarrassed.  ^And  do  I  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance and  proximity  ? '  she  added,  smiling ;  ^  or  does  distance  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view  ?  ' 

*No.  I  find  the  witchery  of  your  presence  grows  ever  more 
fascinating.  But  now,  kindly  listen  to  me  seriously  for  a  moment. 
Your  father  has  been  good  enough  to  say  he  personally  has  no 
objection  to  me.  So  far,  so  good.  But  could  I  hear  you  say  the 
same  thing,  I  should  indeed  be  a  happy  man  ! ' 

*Well,  Mr.  Daunt,  your  phrases  sound  rather  lukewarm. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  you  either.  But  I  gather  rather 
from  your  serious  attitude  than  from  your  words  that  you  want 
me  to  profess  a  deep  devotion  to  you.  And,  though  I  am  sorry  if 
it  should  hurt  you,  I  can't  do  that.  I  have  always  liked  you, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  if  I  am  called  upon  to  love  you  that  I  am 
likely  to  succeed.' 

Daunt's  face  grew  dark.  Everything  in  the  world  so  far  had 
fallen  to  him  pretty  easily,  and  the  idea  of  being  thwarted  by  a 
young  girl  whose  character  he  had  intended  to  mould  by  marriage 
was  exasperating. 

'You  don't  seem  to  take  the  matter  in  a  serious  light. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  sufficiently  explicit.  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
more  so.  I  have  the  honour  to  make  you  an  oflFer  of  my  hand 
and  heart,  and  am  sorry  if  I  worded  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  need  be  in  jest  or  earnest.  Of  course 
if  you  really  mean  No,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  annoy 
you  with  unwelcome  attentioiis.' 

But  as  she  only  dropped  a  satirical  curtsey  to  this  last  rude 
speech,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her  alone  in  the  path. 
Next  morning  after  this  rebuff  he  departed  South  in  high  dudgeon 
and  an  equally  high  dogcart  that  could  be  hired  in  the  village. 

Walter's  wooing  was  at  once  less  ceremonious  and  more 
telling.  A  few  nights  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  rival — a  dis- 
comfiture which  he  shrewdly  suspected  from  the  abrupt  departure 
— he  came  down  off  the  hill  alone,  the  other  men  having  driven 
on  ahead  in  the  trap  after  the  day's  stalking.  As  he  left  the  moor 
he  saw  two  moving  figures  in  front  of  him,  which  were  Hester 
and  her  brother  Jimmy,  the  latter  with  a  fishing-rod.  Quicken- 
ing his  pace,  he  was  soon  by  their  side. 
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*  Well,  Jimmy,  what  sport  to-day  ? ' 

*  Pretty  well,  Mr.  Erskine.    Three  dozen — but  all  small.' 

«  Oh,  that's  not  bad  at  all.  We  can't  all  be  Uke  Mr.  William 
Black's  young  ladies,  who  catch  half-a-dozen  salmon  in  a  day  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  "It  is  their  custom  of  an  afternoon."  If 
you  haven't  tried  this  pool  beyond,  I  would  try  it  now.  You 
creep  up  behind  the  alder  bushes  with  a  big  worm,  and  111  back 
you  to  get  that  halfpounder  we  lost  one  day  last  week.'  Jimmy, 
still  young  and  enthusiastic,  was  beguiled  by  the  assumed  interest 
of  the  gentleman-keeper  and  scrambled  down  back  to  the  river. 
For  the  rest  of  the  homeward  way  Walter  would  have  Hester  to 
himself. 

*Poor  Jimmy!  I  feel  verily  guilty.  He  has  such  a  guileless 
belief  in  me  that  I  never  would  have  sent  him  down  there  again, 
only  I  wanted  a  few  words  alone  with  you.' 

*  Oh,  these  men,  these  men ! '  thought  Hester,  this  time  with 
real  flutterings  of  heart.  ^  I  wish  they  would  let  me  alone.  It  all 
seems  so  absurd  and  unsettling,  when  I  was  so  quietly  happy  before. 
I  suppose  he  is  going  to  make  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart 
now.     I  do  hope  he  won't  be  so  stiflF  as  his  predecessor.' 

He  didn't  seem  to  intend  to  be  if  it  could  be  helped.  He 
looked  straight  into  her  face,  and  was  apparently  pleased  by  what 
he  saw  there,  for  a  smile  came  over  his  own. 

*  I  hope  you  weren't  really  angry  when  you  found  the  keeper 
was  but  a  "  counterfeit  presentment."  * 

*  Oh,  no,  not  at  all — don't  allude  to  it  again.  Though  I'm 
afraid  it  never  sat  like  lead  upon  your  soul,  this  base  deception.' 

*  No ;  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first  it  didn't.  But  the  misgivings 
began  when  I  had  seen  you  once  or  twice.' 

<Ah!  you  thought  then  that  I  was  quite  too  dreadful,  and 
wished  you  were  free  to  escape  from  so  unpleasant  a  position  ? ' 

*  No,  no.  How  can  you  say  so  ?  But  now  I'm  coming  to  the 
point.  Which  is,  that  your  winning  sweetness  and  pretty  ways 
have  filled  my  heart  with  an  infinite  tenderness  for  you,  and  for 
the  last  fortnight  I  have  seemed  to  live  only  in  the  sunshine  of 
your  presence  and  your  smiles.  I  don't  pretend  you  have  given 
me  any  encouragement,  any  right  to  address  you  thus.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  feelings  towards  me,  I  can  only  speak  for  my  love 
of  you.  There,  forgive  me.  Miss  Eoberts '  (for  this  warm  and 
swift  appeal  had  melted  the  girl  to  tears), '  I  have  said  all  that  I 
had  in  my  mind  to  say.  Don't  distress  yourself  on  my  account, 
for  I  made  you  listen  to  me.     I  sha'n't  bother  you  later  on  with 
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any  wails  about  a  broken  heart  if  you  don't  like  to  listen.  But — 
but '  (here  his  own  strong  voice  seemed  to  break  and  falter)  *  if  you 
can  give  that  small  dainty  hand  of  yours  to  a  man  who  is  far 
beneath  your  own  calm  sweet  purity,  and  will  say  that  henceforth 
our  two  lives  shall  be  but  one,  why  then,  God  bless  you  for 
your  confidence  in  me ! '  And  he  half  held  out  his  two  hands  in 
a  suppliant  but  terribly  inviting  fashion. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  they  two  stood  there  in  the 
road.  The  whole  air  seemed  suddenly  still.  A  water-wagtail 
that  had  hitherto  gazed  on  them  askance  from  afar  took  courage 
and  alighted  on  the  path  beside  them,  jerking  and  flirting  his 
tail.     But  a  sudden  movement  made  him  fly  panic-stricken. 

The  small  dainty  hand  had  stolen  shyly  out  to  join  with  his, 
and  the  strong  arms  that  had  saved  her  brother  were  round  her 
directly.  Foolish  young  people,  very  foolish,  you  may  say,  but 
all  the  same  most  absurdly  happy. 

'And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 

And  forth  into  the  night  they  went 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.' 

E.  Lennox  Peel. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


*  TTTHAT  does  the  People  think  ? '  It  is  a  question  of  the 
If  very  highest  importance  in  our  new  Democracy,  though 
perhaps  *  What  ought  the  People  to  think  ? '  and  *  How  are  they 
to  be  brought  to  think  it  ? '  are  questions  more  important  still. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  try  to  solve  any  of  these  problems ;  but  the 
best  way,  perhaps,  to  find  out  what  the  People  is  thinking  is  not 
to  go  round  on  the  box-seats  of  omnibuses,  and  *  pump '  the 
drivers.  This,  however,  is  not  an  uncommon  plan  among  gentry 
whose  minds  are  inquiring,  and  whose  leisure  is  considerable. 
One  of  those  inquisitors  lately  met  a  rebuff;  for,  when  he  had 
carefully  led  up  to  his  favourite  topics,  the  honest  driver  of  the 
frugal  Tbus  observed :  *  Well,  sir,  there's  two  subjects  that  are  too 
many  for  me.  I  just  leave  them  alone — that's  Politics  and  Eeli- 
gion.'  We  leave  them  alone,  like  the  driver,  in  these  disjointed 
chats,  and  are  more  concerned  to  know  *  what  the  People  think ' 
about  the  pictures  of  the  year.  Politics  apart  (would  that  they 
could  be  sent  to  Saturn  with  Political  Economy,  or  that  they 
would  go  where  the  Services  are  going!) — ^politics  aside,  it  is  Art 
that  we  prattle  of  mostly  in  May. 


* 
* 


Everyone  but  the  most  belated  of  country  cousins  will  have 
seen  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  before  these  lines  can  reach 
the  reader.  Everyone  will  have  said  his  or  her  say,  and  the 
Australian  cricketers  and  Ascot  will  have  succeeded  to  the 
colloquial  place  abandoned  by  sculpture  and  painting.  How  are 
these  arts,  *  and  how  do  they  stand,'  especially  as  compared  with 
literature  ?  To  do  Painting  justice,  she  is  much  more  flourishing 
than  Poetry,  though  that  is  not  saying  very  much.  There  are 
young  painters  of  all  sorts  coming  forward ;  there  is  Mr.  Beid, 
with  plenty  of  sentiment,  and  imagination,  and  force,  and  with 
no  drawback  but  a  tendency  to  look  at  the  world  through  a 
browny-greeny  glass.    How  odd  it  is  that  so  many  artists  appear 
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to  see  the  world  either  through  coloured  glass  or  in  a  tinted 
mirror !  The  French  obviously,  as  a  nation,  use  a  mirror,  in  which 
*  a  common  greyness  silvers  everything,'  as  Andrea  del  Sarto  says. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  reproached  them  with  this  practice,  which  the 
curious  may  see  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a  model  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  Mr.  Browning  calls  Joan  of  Arc.  Poor 
Joan !  she  has  had  no  luck.  We  burned  her  at  Eouen,  Chapelain 
sang  of  her,  Voltaire  made  an  obscene  jest  of  her,  and  now,  behold 
her  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  surrounded  by  a  greenish-black 
landscape!  Mr.  Orchardson,  again,  sees  more  yellow  than  the 
general  public  is  privileged  to  behold  in  nature,  just  as  Turner 
did  near  the  close  of  his  career.  Mr.  Pettie  sees  things  red,  more 
or  less,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  as  Diderot  said  of  Greuze,  finds  them 
dove  colour.  Lionardo  saw  things  black,  and  Bembrandt  Faw  them 
brown,  and  several  painters  see  more  grass-green,  a  most  unpaint^ 
able  hue,  than  seems  strictly  natural.  But  these  peculiarities  of 
vision,  illustrating,  as  they  do,  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
evidence  given  by  the  senses,  must  not  withdraw  us  from  a 
general  view  of  the  state  of  British  Art.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Eeid, 
we  find  Mr.  Corbett  suddenly  developing  a  delightful  skill  in 
landscape,  and  Mr.  Farquharson  displaying  versatility  and  energy, 
and  Mr.  Carter  rivalling  the  best  portrait-painters,  and  being 
rivalled  by  Mr.  Shannon,  while  Mr,  Britten  and  Mr.  Menpes  have 
found  nooks  of  art  all  their  own,  and  Miss  Anna  Alma-Tadema 
demonstrates  the  hereditary  character  of  genius.  Then  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  show  that  our  sculpture  need  not 
be  content  only  with  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft  as  a  young  pro- 
ficient ;  indeed,  this  art,  with  very  little  encouragement,  really 
has  revived. 


*     * 

* 


How  happy  it  would  be  if  Literature  displayed  equal  vitality ! 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a  cluster  of  young  men  of  talent  and 
promise  in  literature.  As  to  Poetry,  who  can  name  a  bard  under 
thirty-five  (we  might  put  it  higher)  who  is  even  readable? 
Eagerly,  with  the  undying  gift  of  hope,  we  look  through  the 
crowds  and  multitudes  of  new  volumes  of  poetry.  All  the  land 
is  barren,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.  Feebleness,  platitude, 
imitation,  these  things  are  the  main  of  our  staple  verse:— of  the 
work  that  answers  in  rank  to  the  essays  in  painting  of  our  least 
famous  artists.  Perhaps  one  exception  should  be  made.  There 
is  a  tiny  book  with  a  very  uninviting  name,  '  Galeazzo :  a  Venetian 
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Episode,*  by  Percy  Gr.  Pinkerton  (Venice :  F.  Ongania.  London : 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  It  is  but  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages, 
stitched  in  a  wliite  cover.  Moreover  the  book  is  almost  wholly 
concerned  with  Venice,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  admires  with  a 
devotion  like  Mr.  Euskin's.  This  seems  poor  matter  for  poems, 
and  yet  there  is  great  charm  and  skill  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  land- 
scapes in  rhyme.  With  two  or  three  sketches  in  Miss  Mary 
Eobinson's  tiny  volume,  *An  Italian  Garden*  (Fisher  Unwin), 
they  are  the  most  pleasant  metrical  impressions  from  nature  one 
has  seen  for  a  long  time.  For  example,  take  from  *  A  Sunset  in 
Venice '  these  stanzas — 

I  drift  as  in  a  dream 

Down  the  blue  stream 
By  oozy  beds  of  weed  and  shell  and  slime  ; 
And  Gigio,  when  he  breaks 

The  water,  makes 
A  lazy  sound  that  fits  the  silent  time. 

Or  take  this,  from  *  Venice  in  Autumn ' — 

Here  all  is  sad,  and  still,  and  grey ; 

Wide  water-fields  around  me  lie ; 
Cool  mirrors  that  for  miles  away 

Beflect  the  pale  October  sky. 

Where  at  the  city's  boimdary 

Trees  crowd  and  garden  bushes  spread. 

Wan  slanting  sunlight  fitfully 

Brightens  their  blots  of  brown  and  red. 

Or  touches,  at  the  ocean-rim 

Afar,  some  ochre-tinted  sail 
Of  speeding  boat,  where  Chioggians  swim 

Out  to  the  Adriatic  gale. 

It  is  like  a  sketch  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba's  done  into  rhyme. 

These  little  things  are  very  good  in  their  way.  The  right 
thing,  the  usual  thing,  for  criticism  to  do  now,  is  to  ask  the 
author  for  something  grand,  and  moral,  and  passionate,  and 
human.  When  he  has  done  his  best  to  please  criticism,  it  is  then 
customary  to  ask  why  he  does  not  give  us  his  little  Venetian 
barcarolles,  in  which  he  is  really  accomplished  ?  Every  writer  in 
verse  who  is  heard  at  all  is  treated  in  this  divertingly  consistent 
manner.  Nor  is  the  versifier  alone  in  his  misfortune.  The 
notable  recipe  for  all  critical  writing  is  to  complain  of  the  work 
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Under  review,  because  it  is  not  something  else,  in  which  case, — • 
ah  ihffa^  it  would  be  excellent. 

• 

*  Enough,'  said  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abjssinia,  *  thou  hast  con- 
vinced me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a  poet.*  Mr. 
Halford,  the  author  of  *  Floating  Flies,  and  how  to  Dress  Them  ' 
(Sampson  Low),  has  convinced  me  that  no  mortal  can  ever  be  a 
dry  fly-fisher.  To  succeed  in  this  impossible  art  you  have  first  to 
find  a  trout  rising  at  a  natural  fly.  Commonly,  if  you  look  close, 
it  is  only  his  tail  that  is  rising — the  brute  is  feeding  on  snails 
or  shrimps,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  the  weeds.  Now  I,  for 
one,  need  to  get  very  near  the  trout  before  I  can  be  sure  whether 
it  is  his  nose  or  his  tail  he  is  popping  up.  When  I  get  near  he 
resents  my  curiosity  as  impertinent,  and  away  he  goes  like  a  *  sea- 
shouldering  whale.'  But,  even  when  you  have  spotted  the  trout, 
your  labours  are  only  beginning.  You  must  mark  him  down 
exactly,  and  then  get  within  reach  of  him,  and  then  cast 
a  fly  over  him.  *  And  when  I  say  a  fly,'  to  parody  Thwackum's 
remarks  on  Religion,  ^I  mean  a  fly  that  is  a  good  imitation 
of  the  insect  on  the  water;  and  when  I  say  a  good  imita- 
tion, I  mean  that  it  must  also  float,  and  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion— that  is,  with  its  wings  up,  or  "  cocked." '  All  this,  and 
much  more,  is  plainly  *  impossible,  and  not  to  be  done,'  so  let 
ns  return  to  the  good  Northern  plan  of  *  chuck  and  chance  it,' 
wet.  The  use  of  the  dry  fly  is  a  Utopian  dream,  and  as  Kennett 
and  Itchen  trout  won't  take  a  wet  fly,  let  them  be  anathema. 
As  to  dressing  flies,  Mr.  Halford  gives  the  most  workmanlike  and 
intelligible  instruction,  copiously  and  excellently  illustrated,  while 
his  coloured  plates  of  flies  are  capitally  executed.  But  on  this 
topic  of  fly-dressing  I  agree  with  William  Gilbert,  Gent,  in  his 
rare  treatise,  *  The  Angler's  Delight '  (London :  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Peacock,  1676).  According  to  William  Gilbert,  instead  of  dress- 
ing your  own  flies,  *  You  had  better  go,  or  send,  to  the  Three 
Fishes  J  over  against  the  little  North-Door  of  St.  PauVa^  in  London^ 
where  you  may  have  them  better  and  cheaper  than  you  can  make 
them.'  But  if  you  wish  to  make  your  own  flies,  either  for  thrift 
or  curiosity,  or  for  pastime  in  winter,  then  go,  or  send,  for  Mr. 
Halford's  book  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  in  Fleet  Street^ 
in  London,  a  little  below  Temple  Bar. 

* 
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Speaking  of  Gilbert's  book  reminds  me  of  a  domestic  affliction. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  printed  above,  but  it  has  a  second  part, 
called  *  The  Method  of  Fishing  in  Hackney  River,  with  the  Names 
of  all  the  best  STANDS  There,  and  the  manner  of  Making  the 
best  TACKLING  to  Fish  There,  or  in  any  Pond^  or  EiveVy 
whatsoever.'  Now  it  is  my  private  sorrow  that  I  possess  *  The 
Angler's  Delight,'  with  the  title-page  of  the  Hackney  Eiver,  and 
the  title-page  of  the  Hackney  River  without  the  treatise  on  that 
subject.  This  anomalous  and  imperfect  tract  is  bound  in  green 
morocco  by  Pratt.  Has  any  reader  of  Longman's  Magazine  got 
the  Hackney  River  tract,  with  the  title-page  of  *  The  Angler's 
Delight'?  If  so,  a  perfect  copy  may  be  made  out  of  these 
scattered  fragments,  and  we  can  toss  for  its  possession.  My  copy 
is  marked  '  Unique  with  this  title.     £8  15.'     Unique  indeed,  but 

none  the  more  desirable. 

#     * 

• 

The  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Osages  in  the  Far  West  is 
really  lamentable.  According  to  Pawnee  Bill,  who  knows  them 
well,  they  think  their  dead  cannot  rest  quietly  unless  a  scalp  is 
laid  on  the  grave.  When  an  Osage  chief  dies,  ten  or  twelve 
young  braves  go  out  *  to  get  him  hair,'  and  (like  the  Jews  who 
wanted  to  kill  St.  Paul)  they  take  a  vow  not  to  eat  till  they  get 
hair.  But  the  United  States  has  set  its  fiat  against  scalping,  so 
these  poor  Osages  are  driven  to  bribe  people  to  let  their  hair  be 
shorn,  without  the  full  and  uncomfortable  operation  of  scalping. 
Here  the  difficulty  begins.  People  don't  mind  selling  their  hair 
for  two  or  three  ponies  (not  25^.,  but  actual  ponies),  but  they  do 
object  to  entrusting  their  head  and  a  sharp  knife  to  a  hungry 
Osage.  He  might  be  carried  away  by  his  religious  emotions,  and 
do  the  old-fashioned  scalp,  instead  of  the  ritual  survival,  the  mere 
hair-cutting  business.  John  M*Laskey  lately  met  Osages  who 
had  fasted  for  five  days,  and  oflFered  three  ponies  for  his  hair,  but 
holders  were  firm,  and  would  not  part  at  the  quoted  price.  They 
soon  pounced  on  a  Pawnee,  and  shore  oflF  his  black  braids  without 
paying  anything.  This  nearly  led  to  a  war  between  the  Osages 
and  the  Pawnees.  The  religious  condition  of  the  Osages  and 
their  endeavour  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  ghosts  of  their 
kinsfolk  are  extremely  touching.  Would  that  in  our  more  en- 
lightened sphere  we  were  as  conscientious  and  devoted  as  the 
benighted  Osages ! 
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After  declaimiDg  against  the  lack  of  new  verse  in  this  late 
age,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  a  critic  to  offer,  in  this 
place,  any  verses  of  his  own.  The  Persons  of  Quality,  too,  that 
occasionally  befriend  me  with  a  copy  of  their  effusions  have 
deserted  me,  and  I  therefore  quote  some  lines  of  Lord  Tennyson's, 
which  are  old  enough,  but  hitherto  unpublished.  They  are  varia- 
tions from  the  published  texts  of  ^The  Talking  Oak,'  and  are 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  in  his 
Library  Catalogue,  whereof  only  a  few  copies  are  in  the  market. 
After  the  line,  *  from  foot  to  ankle  fine,'  in  the  familiar  *  Talking 
Oak,'  come,  in  a  manuscript  version  in  Mr.  Locker's  possession, — 

Another  flickered  through  the  shade, 

To  dance  upon  her  lap, 
The  sixth  a  little  glory  made 

All  round  the  muslin  cap. 

The  following  beautiful  and  characteristic  verse  is  in  the 
manuscript  version  of  the  speech  of  the  Oak  : 

The  woodpecker  is  kindly  bred, 

Has  often  tapt  and  clung 
And  hammered  with  his  garnet  head, 

And  kissed  me  with  his  tongue. 

The  'garnet  head'  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Laureate's 
close  observation  of  nature  and  felicitous  expression. 

•     « 
« 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Locker's  collection,  as  described  in 
his  catalogue,  is  the  number  of  relics  of  men  of  letters  which  it 
contains.  Even  the  crowd  of  Shaksperian  quartos,  valuable  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  can  hardly  rival  the  manuscript  corrections 
by  authors  dead  and  gone.  For  example,  the  first  edition  of 
Crashaw's  *.Steps  to  the  Temple'  (1646)  is  diflBcult  to  get.  I  once 
picked  up  for  a  shilling,  in  Holywell  Street,  a  large  but  imperfect 
copy  which  had  belonged  to  Colet,  Crashaw's  friend,  and  bore 
the  very  odd  book-plate  of  his  son.  But  Mr.  Locker's  copy  con- 
tains forty  lines  of  verse  in  Crashaw's  autograph.  His  Walton, 
again  ('The  Compleat  Angler,'  1653),  is  in  the  'finest  con- 
dition,' but  is  perhaps  less   curious  than  his  copy  of  Walton's 

*  lives,'  with  its  autograph  corrections  by  the  good  old  man.  To 
take  a  modem  instance,  in  Owen  Meredith's  'Lucile,'  on  the 
fly-leaf,  is  this  characteristic  note  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton: — 

*  From  Frederick  Locker — the  poet  of  social  life — I,  an   exile 
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from  the  land  of  poetxy  and  a  stranger  to  the  social  life  of  London, 
solicit,  on  behalf  of  Owen  Meredith,  an  old  place  in  his  library 
for  this  volume,  and  a  new  place  in  his  acquaintance  for  its 
author.'  In  Landor's  poems  (1795)  is  a  note  to  the  eflFect  that 
Landor  said  he  *  rates  G.  P.  R.  James  quite  as  high  as  Scott.' 
Blind  judgment  of  contemporaries!  Mr.  Locker  has  the  only 
complete  copy  known  of  the  third  edition  (1679)  of  the  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  But  it  is  said  that  two  copies  of  the  almost  vanished 
first  edition  were  lately  purchased  at  bookstalls  for  sixpence  each. 
Certainly  we  should  never  despair  of  sport  in  these  dusty  coverts 

if  the  story  be  true. 

«     « 

• 

Is  it  a  fact  that  bookworms  (the  reptile,  not  the  student) 
prefer  dark-coloured  *end  papers'?  A  correspondent  in  Lima, 
Peru,  writes  that  he  lately  overhauled  some  modem  books,  long 
shut  up,  and  found,  almost  in  Edgar  Poe's  words,  that  *  the  play 
is  the  tragedy.  Book,  and  the  hero — the  Conqueror  Worm.'  The 
worm  begins  his  attack  close  to  the  binding  (attracted,  doubtless, 
by  the  paste),  and  eats  his  way  through.  He  prefers  dark  to 
light,  and  unglazed  to  glazed,  papers  ;  yellow  glazed  papers  your 
worm  detects,  and  books  in  these  end  papers  had  entirely 
escaped.  Unluckily,  dark  papers  are  much  more  agreeable  for 
the  eye  ;  yellow  glazed  papers  are  unpleasant  to  see  or  touch,  and 
the  worm  is  likely  to  benefit  by  the  coincidence  between  his 
tastes  and  those  of  men  and  women.  'To  this  complexion,' 
whatever  our  own,  whether  we  are  of  the  Red,  White,  Black,  or 
Yellow  varieties  of  humanity,  we  must  all  come  in  the  long 
run,  books  and  bookmen.  ^^^^  ^ang. 
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TRADE    MARK. 


PURE    CONCENTRATED 

Cocoa 

Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  soientiflo  prooess,  securing  extreme  solubility,  and 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY    DIQESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From  SIR  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.. 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland  ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  DMin^  ^c. 
'  I  have  formed  A  HIGH  OPINION  OF  ITS  DIETETIC  VALUE.    I  have  never  tasted 
Cocoa  that  I  like  so  weU.    It  forms  a  beverage  pleasant  both  in  flavonr  and  odour.    IT   IS 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  ARE  WEAK.* 

J.   S.   FRY  &  SONS,  'Bristol,   London,  and   Sydney. 


NEUBALBIA. 

AN  EMINENT  PHYSICIAN 
writes : — *  I  know  of  no  remedy 
so  efficacious  as 

9dt 


NEURAieiO  PIUS 

Their  value  to  those  subject  to 

Neuralgia  and  Nervous  Head- 

ache  cannot  be  over-estimated.' 

Sold  everywhere,  2b,  9d,  per  box. 

Wholesale  Agents : 

BARCLAY  «  SONS,  LONDON. 


TOHPACA 


SELF  SUPPORTINO. 
HEALTH  PR0M0TIN8. 

A  great  invention  is  usually 
inaugurated  by  fleive  and  un- 
reasonable opposition.  The 
pnblio  should  test  TOHPACA 
BRACES  for  themselves,  satis- 
faction is  certain  to  ioWow. 
To  be  obUined  of  all  Hoviera. 
fee,  throughoat  the  World. 
Your  Holier  can  procure  them 
for  yon  ttom  his  regular  houM, 
orfrom  JoiiK  HAMILTON  ft  Co., 
7  Phtlfp  Lane,  London,  £.C. 
(Wholesale  only). 


*THE 

I  Gentleman's 

BRACE.' 


^AC^^ 


Friedrichshall 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL  WATER. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

By  reason  of  an  improved  method  of  caption^  by  ivhich  dilution  is  avoided^ 
FRIEDRICHSHALL  WATER  will  de  found  now  to  be  of  COtiSlDERABLY 
GREATER  STRENGTH  and  EFFICACY  than  heretofore. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEALERS, 


SPOTTISWOODE    A    CO.    PRINTERS.    NEW-STREET    SQUARE.    LONDON. 
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THE     BREAKING    OF     LAWS, 

REBELLING  AGAINST   GREAT   TRUTHS, 

Instincts,  Inclinations,  Ignorance,  and  Follies. 
DISCIPLINE  and  SELF-DENIAL, 

THAT  PRBOIOUS   BOON, 
THE  HIGHEST  AND  BEST  IN  LIFE. 


PBEVENTIBLE  DEATH. 


Why  should  feTer,  that  vile  slayer  of  millions  of 
the  human  race,  not  be  as  much  and  more  hunted  up, 
and  its  career  stopped,  as  the  solitary  wretch  who 
causes  his  fellow  a  violent  death  ?  The  murderer, 
as  he  is  called,  is  quickly  made  example  of  by  the 
law.  Fevers  are  at  most  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  preventible  diseases ;  how  is  it  that  they  are  allowed 
to  level  their  thousands  every  yt-ar,  and  millions  to 
suffbr  almost  without  protest  ?  The  most  ordinary 
observer  must  be  struck  with  the  huge  blunder.  Who'S  tO  blame  P  For  the  means 
of  preventin)?  premature  death  from  diseahe  read  a  large  illustrated  sheet  given  with  each 
bottle  of  ENO'S  PRTJIT  SALT,  The  information  is  invaluable.  If  t^is  invaluable 
information  were  universally  carried  out>,  matiy  forms  of  disease  now  producing  such  havoc 
would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plague,  Leprosy,  &c.,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  has  become  known. 
The  FBIJIT  SALT  (one  of  Nature's  own  products)  keeps  the  blood 
pure,  and  is  thtis  of  itself  one  of  the  ihost  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  blood  free  from 

fevers  and  blood  poisons,  liver  complaints,  4to.,  ever  discovered.     As  a 

means  of  preserving  and  restonng  health  it  is  unequalled ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  pleasant, 
refreshing,  and  invigorating  beverage.  After  a  patient  and  careful  observation  of  its  effects  when 
used,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  if  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  body  healthy  were 
universally  knowii,  not  a  household  in  the  land  would  be  without  it,  nor  a  single  travelling 
trunk  or  portmanteau  but  would  contain  it. 


■p  O YPT.— C  AIKO.— •  Since  my  arrival  In  Egypt, 
•■-I  in  Angmt  last,  I  have  on  three  sepamte  occaBions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  from  wliich,  on  the  firpt  occa- 
rion,  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed,  in  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  use  of  your 
valuable  FRniT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heart- 
felt gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to- the  already  over- 
wlielmiug  store  of  tbe  same,  aud  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  bnt  obe>ing  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
be.  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars, 
8«th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Eno  • 

<T  ONDON  AND  NOBTH-WEBTEKIT 
*^    B Alli W  AT,  Permanent  ^  ay  Department, 
*  Whaley  Bridge  Station.  Deo.  30, 1881. 

*  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  aerived  great 
benefit  from  your  valuable  FRUIT  SALT  after  suffer- 
ing from  severe  headache  and   disordered  stomach. 

'  Yours  truly, 

•  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno."  *  Veritas.* 


AGENISBAIj  offices,  writing  from 
Ascot  on  Jan.  3, 1886,  says  :  '  Blessings  on  vour 
FRim  SALT  I  I  tmst  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so^  but 
\n  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  There  stands  tbe 
cherished  bottle  on  the  chimney-piece  of  my  saner  nni, 
my  little  idol,  at  home  my  household  god,  abroad  my 
vade  mecvm.  Think  not  this  is  the  rhapsody  of  a 
bypoohondriao ;  no,  it  is  only  the  ontpouring  of  a 
srat^'f ul  heart.  The  fact  is.  I  am,  in  common,  I  dare 
f*ay,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67)  now  aud 
then  troubled  with  a  tmublesnme  Uver ;  no  moner. 
however,  d-i  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than  Exit  pain, 
**  Richard  is  himself  again.**  &i  highly  do  I  value  your 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  grudge  even  the 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gla«« ;  I  give,  therefore,  the  following  advice 
to  those  wise  persons  who  have  learnt  to  appreciau 
its  inestimable  benefits  : — 

When  END'S  SALT  betimes  yon  take. 

No  waste  of  this  Elixir  make. 

But  drain  the  dregt>,  and  lick  the  cup. 

Of  this  the  perfect  Pick-me-np.* 


THE  8ECBET  OF  SUCCESS.— <  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  oororaandr 
success.  A  *c*)Te  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  in* roduoed  by  tbe  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  Infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  oould  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  pioflt.*— Adams. 


Bead 


C-A-TTTIODNT.— liOgal  Bights  are  protected  in  every  civilised  country. 

the  following:— 

<  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sydney  (N.8.W.),  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  Sir  W.  Manning  perpetoally 
restraining  the  Defendant  (Hog?)  from  selling  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  Eno's  Fruit  Salt,  and  Kiriug 
heavy  damages  to  the  Plaintiff,  has.  after  a  most  exhaustive  trial  of  two  days*  duration,  been  unani- 
mously dismissed  with  costs.*— Sydney  Morniko  Herald,  Nov.  26^ 

Examine  eaeh  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  'ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT.' 
Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chttnisls. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fnlt  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patinl 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walteb  Besant, 


Book  !!• 
CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  WOOING  OF  THE  SPHYNX. 

NO  intelligence,  letter,  or  news  of  any  kind,  wad  to  come  from 
her  own  people  to  Valentine  during  her  Retreat.  She  was  to 
be  completely  cut  oflF;  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  expelled  the 
family  circle.  A  hard  measure,  yet  Lady  Mildred  was  a  wise  woman, 
and  no  doubt  had  her  reasons.  Valentine  was  to  hear  nothing, 
whatever  happened.  With  the  exception  of  one  episode,  very 
little,  indeed,  happened.  Lady  Mildred  and  Violet  went  t/O 
Ilfracombe,  and  presently  Mr.  Conyers  made  his  appearance  there. 
This  was  the  single  episode  of  interest.  He  stayed  for  three 
weeks;  and  he  came,  as  was  immediately  apparent,  with  the 
intention  of  making  himself,  if  possible,  pleasing  to  Violet. 

Dfracombe  in  the  season  is  an  admirable  place  in  which  to 
study  with  thoughtfulness  the  character  and  the  charms  of  a 
young  lady,  especially  if  she  be  not  surrounded  by  other  young 
ladies,  and  if  she  is  permitted  a  certain  amount  of  freedom,  and 
if  there  are  no  other  students  of  the  same  young  lady  about  the 
place.  In  all  these  respects  IMr.  Conyers  had  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantages ;  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  he  was  allowed 
every  opportunity  of  carrying  on  this  singularly  attractive  study. 

YOL.  Yin.  MO.  XLY.  Q 
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He  walked  with  Lady  Mildred  and  Violet  on  the  Capstone  Rock ; 
he  drove  about  the  country  with  them;  and  he  accompanied 
Violet  when  she  went  sketching ;  he  was  even  permitted  to  go  sail- 
ing with  her.  She  had  a  boat  of  her  own,  and  a  boatman  specially 
engaged  for  her  own  service.  But  there  is  generally  a  swell  upon 
the  ocean  off  Ilfracombe,  and  too  often  while  Violet  sat,  rope  in 
hand,  bright  of  eye,  and  light  of  heart,  when  the  white  sail  flew 
round  the  headlands,  the  young  man  beside  her  was  fain  to 
preserve  silence,  while  his  eyes  assumed  a  fishy  glare  and  his 
cheek  was  blanched. 

'  I  am  watching  them,'  wrote  Lady  Mildred ;  ^  he  may  amuse 
Violet,  but  I  am  certain  he  will  not  touch  her  heart.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  not  exactly — well,  there  are  gentlemen  of  many 
kinds,  I  suppose,  and  he  knows  how  to  conduct  himself ;  but  he 
is  not  exactly  a  gentleman  after  our  kind  ;  I  do  not  hear  anything 
about  his  people,  but  I  suppose  they  are  not  distinguished,  or  we 
should  have  heard  about  them.  He  does  not  ride,  or  shoot,  or 
hunt ;  he  does  not  know  anybody,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he 
comes  from.  He  does  not  strike  one  as  having  lived  with  clever 
people,  or  well-bred  people,  or  rich  people  ;  and  I  daresay  he  is 
quite  poor.  If  he  is  going  to  succeed  in  his  work,  it  may  help 
him  a  little  to  know  people  like  ourselves.  Perhaps,  as  you  say, 
Bertha,  he  is  in  hopes  of  marrying  an  heiress.  Let  us  give  him 
every  chance  then.' 

His  best  chance  was  when  Violet  went  sketching,  and  he 
could  carry  her  things  and  talk  to  her  while  she  sat  at  work.  He 
had  learned  from  certain  journals  a  patois  criticism — every  kind 
of  patois  is  necessarily  a  debased  form  of  the  real  language — and 
this  he  talked,  borrowing  the  ideas,  which  are  misty,  of  this  school, 
as  well  as  its  tongue,  and  pretending  that  they  were  his  own.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  Nature,  when  she  created  this  man  so 
ardently  desirous  of  distinction,  gave  him  no  ideas  of  his  own. 
What  is  genius  without  ideas  ? 

From  talk  of  Art  to  talk  of  Love  is  a  natural  step.  Love- 
making,  indeed,  may  be  made,  in  capable  hands,  a  most  artistic 
chapter  of  life,  and  one  to  be  remembered  ever  afterwards  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  It  is  most  mortifying  to 
think  that  most  of  us  throw  away  and  waste  the  most  splendid 
chances  while  they  are  in  our  hands,  hurrying  the  situation, 
scamping  the  dialogue,  and  simply  ruining  the  *  business.'  Some 
men,  for  instance,  have  actually  been  known  to  propose  by  letter ; 
while  even  of  poets,  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  dramatists, 
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and  novelists,  not  to  speak  of  painters,  all  of  whom  should  be 
perpetually  studying  situation  and  getting  the  most  business 
possible  out  of  every  tableau,  there  are  few  who  have  extracted 
from  their  own  love  passages  anything  like  the  amount  of  emotion, 
incident,  and  pathos  which  they  should  have  yielded. 

In  this  case  Jack  Conyers  made  no  headway  at  all.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  girl,  in  the  most  innocent  way  possible,  purposely 
diverted  every  advance  into  another  direction.  All  roads  in  con- 
versation may  lead  up  to  love,  but  there  are  cross  lanes  at  every 
other  step  into  which  one  may  turn,  Violet  willingly  walked 
with  him  and  talked  with  him,  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  taking 
the  least  interest  in  him. 

By  this  time  he  had  completely  satisfied  himself  that  Lady 
Mildred  would  never  have  allowed  her  own  daughter  to  live  alone 
or  among  quite  poor  people  in  such  a  place  as  Hoxton.  None  of 
the  ladies  of  his  own  family  would  have  considered  such  an 
arrangement  possible— there  were  ladies  in  his  own  family,  though 
he  never  spoke  of  them,  and  did  not  invite  them  to  his  chambers 
in  Piccadilly.  Of  course  they  knew,  although  they  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  quite  the  very  best  circles,  what  was  proper  and  what 
was  improper.  The  Great  Middle  Class  especially  knows  what  is 
proper..  It  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Conyers  as  even  possible  that 
any  young  lady,  much  less  a  young  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  baronet  and  the  granddaughter  of  an  earl,  could  dare  to  dis- 
regard those  laws  of  propriety  which  are  held  as  sacred  as  the 
Decalogue  by  the  whole  of  Bourgeoisie. 

He  was  so  certain  that  he  was  going  to  risk  his  fate.  He  would 
make  a  determined  eflFort.  Somehow,  although  every  morning 
he  resolved  upon  proposing  that  very  day,  he  never  succeedei 
He  was  constantly  alone  with  the  girl.  Lady  Mildred  allowed  her 
to  go  about  as  she  pleased.  He  was  in  her  boat,  well  oflF  the 
coast  with  her ;  no  one  else  but  the  old  boatman  within  hearing ; 
he  was  standing  beside  her  while  she  sat  and  painted  all  the 
summer  morning  through ;  he  was  strolling  with  her  over  the 
cliffs  to  Lee,  or  inland,  where  the  sea  mists  sweep  up  the  narrow 
coombe ;  he  sat  with  her  on  the  Capstone  Bock,  while  the  waves 
rolled  up  against  that  great  headland,  and  outside  the  harbour 
the  pleasure-boats  rolled  and  rocked  and  gave  the  people  inside 
such  exquisite  pleasure  that  they  all  held  their  heads  over  the 
idde  and  begged  and  prayed  to  be  taken  ashore  instantly.  And 
all  the  time  he  talked,  and  all  the  time  he  felt  with  a  sinking  heart 
that  he  was  making  no  impression. 
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He  made  a  last  effort  on  the  day  before  he  came  away. 

*  I  must  go  back  to  town/  he  said  with  a  sigh.  *  This  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  holiday.  I  shall  remember  It  all  my  life. 
But  Work  calls.' 

*  I  thought  yours  was  a  kind  of  work  which  could  wait  till 
you  chose  to  do  it,  Mr.  Conyers.  You  have  no  work  that  you 
must  do,  have  you  ?  ' 

*Mine  is  Art  work,*  he  replied  reproachfully,  because  she 
ought  to  have  understood.  *  Of  course,  therefore,  I  wait  until  it 
calls  me.' 

*  Oh  I  you  wait  for  inspiration ;  and  now  it  has  come.  That 
is  why,  all  the  time  you  have  been  down  here,  you  have  done 
nothing.  I  am  only  a  feeble  creature,  but  I  must  be  always 
drawing.  Well,  and  have  you  got  your  inspiration  at  last  ?  And 
is  it  overwhelming  ?  ' 

It  seemed  as  if  she  was  actually  laughing  at  him. 

*  If  I  thought  that  anything  concerning  myself  could  interest 
you ' 

*  It  does,  Mr.  Conyers,  I  am  interested  about  all  my  friends. 
You  are  one  of  my  friends,  are  you  not  ?  Besides,  I  am  rather 
curious  about  you.' 

*  Are  you  really  curious  about  me  ?  ' 

*  Yes.  I  want  to  know  what  you  really  can  do.  You  see, 
Mr.  Conyers,  we  have  had  a  great  many  talks  about  Art,  both  in 
Florence  and  here ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  your  work. 
Surely  you  have  done  something  by  this  time.  Claude  tells  me 
you  used  to  draw  very  well  at  Cambridge.' 

*  I  will  show  you  some  day.  You  understand  that  a  man  may 
not  desire  to  let  his  immature  work  be  seen.  I  will  tell  you,  in 
my  own  studio,  if  you  let  me,  something  of  my  aims,  perhaps.' 

*  As  you  please.  But  are  they  mysterious  ?  If  you  are  an 
artist,  of  course  you  propose  to  be  a  great  artist.  Claude  is  a 
lawyer,  and  desires  to  be  a  great  lawyer.' 

*  My  ambitions  shall  not  be  mysterious — to  you.' 

*  Do  not  confide  secrets  to  me,  Mr.  Conyers.  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  world  to  keep  them.' 

*  If  you  are  curious — that  is,  interested— in  anyone,  you  like 
to  know  everything  about  him,  do  you  not  ? ' 

*  You  mean  about  his  family  connections  ? ' 

She  was  thinking  of  her  own ;  but  the  question  reminded  him 
how  awkward  it  might  be  if  he  should  have  to  explain  certain 
things,  and  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  put  them  so  that  they 
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should  look  really  picturesque — almost  everything  may  be  made 
to  look  picturesque  with  proper  handling,  though  the  paternal 
profession  and  the  ^  girls '  would  require  delicate  handling  when 
it  came  to  explaining  and  introducing. 

*  Fortunately,  my  own  family  connections  are  well  known,' 
paid  Violet  lightly.  *  Claude  and  I  come  of  an  old  family ;  on 
both  sides,  I  believe,  a  family  older  than  the  Conquest.' 

*  But  you  do  not  know — it  is  not  certain ' 

*Well  then,  Mr.  Conyers,  we  will  leave  it  uncertain  until 
October,  and  then,  if  you  please,  you  shall  show  us  some  of  your 
work,  and  explain  some  of  your  aims ;  though,  if  I  were  you,  I 
should  think  less  of  the  aims  and  more  of  the  work.' 

The  most  stupid  man  in  the  world  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  subject  must  be  deferred  till  after  the  coming  of  age. 
But  he  did  something  to  show  the  disinterested  nature  of  his 
passion — he  went  to  Lady  Mildred  and  begged  for  a  few  words 
with  her. 

*It  is,  briefly.  Lady  Mildred,'  he  said,  *  that  I  have  ventured  to 
fall  in  love  with  one  of  your  daughters.' 

*  You  mean  Violet  ? '  she  asked  coldly. 

*  I  have  not  presumed  to  speak  to  her.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  regards  me  with  any  favour  at  all.  But  I  have  seen  her  every 
day  here — thanks  to  your  kindness.' 

*  And  you  think  you  are  in  love  with  her  ? ' 

'  I  ask  only  one  thing,  permission  to  take  my  chance ;  your 
permission  to  speak  when  you  return  to  town.  I  have,  I  confess, 
but  a  slender  fortune,  though  I  have  large  ambitions.  My  future,' 
he  added,  proudly,  ^  is,  I  believe,  in  my  own  hands.  It  may  be  a 
distinguished  future.' 

*  Every  woman  desires  a  distinguished  husband,'  said  Lady 
Mildred,  *  But  it  would  be  a  dreadful  disappointment  were  pro- 
mises not  fulfilled,  would  it  not  ?  If  you  place  any  reliance  on 
your  genius,  Mr.  Conyers,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  first- 
fruits  ready.  But  indeed  it  is  not  genius  that  I  desire  for  Violet 
so  much  as  certain  other  qualities.  You  know  the  history  of  the 
two  girls  ? ' 

*  One  is  the  sister  of  my  dear  friend,  Claude  Monument.  The 
other  is  your  own  daughter.' 

^  One  is  an  heiress  and  the  other  has  nothing.' 

*  Believe  me.  Lady  Mildred,  I  should  be  happy  indeed  with 
Violet  even  in  the  latter  case.' 

<  That  is  well  said  '-rr-it  was  feirly  well  said — but  there  wanted 
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what  we  call  the  true  ring.  *  That  is  well  said ;  and  now, 
Mr.  Conyers,  as  you  might  be  tempted  to  tell  Violet  all  this 
at  once,  I  beg  you  will  go  away,  and  if  you  are  in  the  same  mind 
in  October,  when  we  return,  you  have  my  full  permission  to  speak 
to  her.' 

He  went  away,  hardly  satisfied ;  he  returned  to  London. 
Town  was  quite  empty,  but  Alicia  was  at  home ;  there  was  always 
dinner  for  him — a  good  dinner — such  as  Alicia  loved,  with  the 
beautiful  claret,  which  she  also  loved,  served  in  the  great  silver 
claret  jug:  dinner  laid  on  the  massive  mahogany  table,  in  the 
room  with  the  huge  sideboard  and  the  pictures  of  game  and 
fruit,  all  betokening  a  solid  income  and  the  substantial  results  of 
successful  trading,  with  Alicia  herself  to  talk  about  the  old  tinies 
before  he  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  great  artist  and 
a  man  of  culture  and  sweetness,  and  was  only  a  conceited  handsome 
boy,  who  liked  drawing  girls'  heads,  and  looked  a  good  deal  at  his 
own  face  in  the  glass,  and  gave  himself  airs,  and  talked  about 
himself  to  the  girl  five  or  six  years  older,  who  lived  in  the 
adjacent  villa  at  Stockwell,  and  belonged  to  folk  of  like  standing 
with  himself.  He  liked  this  talking  over  the  old  times  with  her. 
She  was  a  person  of  no  imagination ;  she  always  laughed  at  his 
pretensions ;  she  told  him  the  whole  truth ;  and  she  never 
swerved  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the 
world  worth  striving  for,  and  that  is  the  thing  for  which  all  good 
business  people  diligently  strive — a  solid  income — all  the  rest 
being  pure  illusion. 

For  other  distractions  there  was  the  girl  at  Hoxton.  Some- 
thing had  come  over  this  girl ;  a  change  in  her  manner  and  her 
talk ;  she  had  grown  shy  with  him ;  the  careless  common  talk  of 
the  streets,  which  formerly  flowed  freely  from  her  lips,  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared — *  it  is  the  influence  of  my  conversation,'  he 
said.  She  was  now  dressed  better ;  she  had  a  newly  trimmed  hat, 
and  a  new  frock,  and  new  boots ;  and  quite  suddenly  she  began  to 
fill  out  in  figure  and  to  improve ;  her  face  was  no  longer  pro- 
mising, it  was  really  pretty ;  she  had  more  than  a  pair  of  large 
and  expressive  eyes,  and  she  carried  herself  uprightly.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  Valentine's  dinners,  Valentine's  example,  and 
Valentine's  gifts.  The  girl  was  quick  to  learn ;  she  was  shy  with 
this  lover  of  hers  because  she  understood  that  the  situation  was 
serious,  and  she  was  afraid  of  what  was  before  her.  Melenda 
declared  that  Valentine  would  soon  go  away  and  forget  them. 
She  also — her  name  should  have  been  Cassandra — ^foretold  the 
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approaching  death  of  Lotty.  Then  the  old  life  would  begin 
again ;  but  it  would  be  worse — far  worse — because  she  had  now 
learned  and  knew  what  the  easier  life  was  like.  Of  course  she 
ought  not  to  have  gone  on  meeting  him;  Valentine  would  be 
very  angry  if  she  knew ;  and  yet  the  future  that  awaited  her — 
and  then — when  it  began — if  this  man  should  still  want  her  to  go 
away  and  become  his  Model,  what  should  she  say  ? 

*  Mr.  Conyers  is  gone,  Violet  dear,*  said  Lady  Mildred ;  *  are 
you  sorry  ? ' 

*Eather.  He  amused  us,  did  he  not?  I  like  talking  to  a 
downright  affected  man.  Besides,  I  was  pleased  to  watch  his  love 
for  Beatrice.  There  is  nobody  he  would  so  much  like  to  marry  as 
that  young  lady.  He  thinks  he  can  deceive  me  into  believing 
that  he  is  in  love  with  me.* 

*ViQlet!' 

*  But  he  is  a  wretched  actor.  One  sees  through  him  every 
moment.' 

*  My  dear  child!* 

*  I  wonder  if  he  can  really  do  anything.  Claude  says  he  used 
to  draw.  I  dare  say  he  has  some  talent.  But  when  a  man  calls 
himself  an  artist,  and  for  three  whole  weeks  never  touches  a 
pencil,  and  goes  out  with  one  and  looks  on  without  offering  to 
draw  or  paint  anything  at  all — my  dear  mamma,  I  fear  that  Mir. 
Conyers  is  a  humbug.' 

*  He  has  asked  permission  to  address  you,  Violet ;  I  have  given 
him  that  permission,  but  I  have  put  it  off  until  we  return.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear.  I  wonder  where  he  comes  from.  He 
seems  to  know  nobody.  Well — I  wonder  what  Valentine  is  doing 
now — poor  Valentine  !  with  Melenda  I  Mamma,  I  am  quite,  quite 
sure,  that  Beatrice — Mr.  Conyers  made  a  mistake  when  he  gave 
you  my  name — will  refuse  that  man.' 


CHAPTER    Xlir. 

A  USELESS  CRIME. 


Life  is  entirely  made  up  of  coincidences,  though  in  novels,  which 
should  be  pictures  of  real  life,  as  much  is  generally  made  out  of 
a  coincidence  as  if  the  thing  was  unusual.  That  is  because, 
although  it  is  common,  it  is  dramatic.   One  need  not  be  surprised, 
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therefore,  to  hear  that  Valentine  heard  more  about  the  man  James 
Carey,  and  that  from  quite  an  unexpected  quarter. 

It  was  from  none  other  than  the  old  letter-writer,  Mr.  Lane. 

Valentine  met  him  one  evening  soon  after  she  had  received 
that  confession  at  the  Almshouse.  He  was  creeping  along  the 
pavement  on  his  way  home,  his  shoulders  were  stooping,  his  head 
more  bowed,  his  coat  more  ragged  than  when  first  she  made  his 
acquaintance.  She  stopped  him  and  offered  him  her  hand.  He 
did  not  take  it,  but  he  made  as  if  he  would  take  off  his  hat.  This 
habit,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  an  indestructible  proof  of 
good  breeding.  Another  sign  is  the  handling  of  the  knife  and 
fork.  A  third  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language.  Mr. 
Lane  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  taking  off  his  hat,  because 
he  remembered  in  time  that  the  brim  was  like  the  maiden  in  the 
ditty,  because  at  a  touch  it  would  yield.  Yet  the  gesture  moved 
Valentine  with  pity  because  it  reminded  her  that  the  man  had 
once  been  a  gentleman.  And  how,  by  what  cruelty  or  misconduct, 
had  he  fallen  from  the  ranks  ? ' 

*  May  I  walk  with  you  ? '  she  asked.  *  We  are  going  the  same 
way.' 

They  were  in  the  Curtain  Road,  and  it  was  on  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  furniture  warehouses  are  all  closed,  and  the 
German  journeymen,  if  wicked  report  be  true,  are  all  locked  up 
in  their  attics  without  coats,  hats,  or  boots,  so  that  they  cannot 
get  abroad  until  the  Monday  morning,  and  then  they  must  go  to 
work  again,  and  cannot  expect  or  ask  to  get  out  of  doors  until 
Saturday  night. 

The  loneliness  of  Curtain  Hoad  on  Saturday  evening  is  as  the 
desolation  of  Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  but  the  smeU  of  varnish 
serves  to  connect  the  place  with  the  handiwork  of  man. 

*  Surely,'  replied  Mr.  Lane,  *  surely.  It  is  long  since  a  young 
lady  walked  with  me — very  long.    It  is  five-and-thirty  years.* 

She  perceived  that  he  walked  feebly  and  that'  his  knees 
trembled. 

*  I  am  going  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  Lane.  Will  you  take 
one  with  me?* 

*  You  wish  to  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.'  He  laughed  a  light, 
musical,  but  not  a  mirthful  laugh.  *  It  is  kind  of  you.  I  will 
accept  it  with  pleasure.' 

He  had  been  down  on  his  luck  all  day,  as  he  presently  told 
her  in  the  coffee-house.  Here  she  gave  him  a  chop  with  his 
coffee,  and  thus  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
little  mannerisms  with  a  knife  and  fork  which  characterise  English 
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gentlemen  all  the  world  over.  His  lack  had  been  very  bad,  it 
appeared,  for  many  weeks,  so  that  when  the  rent  was  paid  there 
was  not  always  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  machine.  This 
evening  especially  he  was  much  run  down,  and  the  unexpected 
chop  brought  a  sense  of  physical  comfort  which  he  had  not  known 
for  a  great  while, 

*I  thank  you  again,'  he  said,  when  he  had  finished.  *I 
am  sunk  low  indeed,  for  I  am  not  humiliated  by  the  gift  of  a 
supper.' 

*  Do  not  speak  of  humiliation,'  she  replied ;  *  are  we  not  friends 
and  neighbours  ? ' 

*  Neighbours  certainly.  By  divine  goodness.  Friends? — hardly. 
Men  like  me  have  neighbours — the  lower  we  sink  the  more 
neighbours  we  have.  But  friends? — no,  we  have  no  friends. 
Friendship  begins  much  higher  up.  First  comes  the  man  who 
struggles  and  starves  side  by  side  with  another  in  the  mud ;  there 
is  no  end  of  his  labour,  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches — for 
he  gets  none ;  he  and  his  fellows  touch  each  other  as  they  search 
for  food,  like  midges  flying  in  a  cloud  beside  the  river ;  but  these 
men  are  not  friends.  Then  there  are  work-fellows  on  board  the 
same  ship  and  in  the  same  workshop.  They  are  companions,  but 
not  friends.    And  there  are  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 

.  tricks.  They  call  themselves  pals,  but  they  are  not  friends.  Friend- 
ship, young  lady,  can  only  be  formed  at  a  certain  stage  of 
civilisation.' 

*  Oh !  But  there  are  such  friendships  as  those  of  Lotty  and 
Melenda  and  your  daughter  Lizzie.' 

*The  girls  club  together  and  fight  against  starvation.  Call 
them  friends  if  you  please.  But — '  he  paused  and  considered. 
*  There  are  some  old  lines  in  my  head — 

Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please, 
Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care. 

Who  can  seek  for  anything  but  for  himself  when  he  is  hungry  ? 
Starving  people  have  no  room  for  friendship  or  for  natural  affec* 
tion.  My  daughter  eats  her  bread  and  drinks  her  tea  in  one  room — 
I  eat  my  bread  in  another.  She  goes  her  way,  and  I  do  not  ask 
— I  have  no  right  to  ask — ^what  way  it  is.  Friends  ? — we  have  no 
friends.' 

'  The  lines  are  Blake's,'  said  Valentine,  somewhat  astonished. 

*  Possibly.    I  have  forgotten.     Shall  we  go  home  ? ' 

When  they  reached  Ivy  Lane,  Valentine  went  with  him 
unasked  into  his  room. 
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*  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  your  dream  ?  *  she  asked* 

*  About  my  dream?  Oh!  yes.  About  my  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  which  goes  on  continually.  It  has  gone  on  for  five-and- 
thirty  years.  My  dream  ?  It  is  my  life.  The  rest  is  a  vain  show 
and  shadow — a  procession  of  days  and  hours  which  are  possessed 
of  mocking  devils,  except  when  you  come  to  me.  And  even  you 
are  part  of  the  show  and  seeming.  That  is  not  my  life.  No 
one  would  live  such  a  life  as  that.  You  are  a  dream,  and  Ivy 
Lane  is  a  dream,  and  Lizzie  is  a  dream,  and  all  the  hunger  and 
poverty  and  misery  are  part  of  a  dream.  But  what  you  call  my 
dream  is  my  reality — my  life.  Stay — you  do  not  know  the 
beginning.' 

*  I  shall  guess  the  beginning,  perhaps,  if  you  tell  me  where 
you  are  at  present.' 

*  They  have  oflFered  the  man  in  my  dream  a  bishopric.  It  is 
unusual  so  soon  after  a  deanery  has  been  refused.  He  is  to  be 
the  new  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  was  always  his  ambition  to  be 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  where  there  is 
Portsmouth  with  the  ships  and  sailors.  His  father,  you  know,  was 
a  sailor — middy  at  Copenhagen  and  Lieutenant  at  Trafalgar — so 
that  he  always  loved  sailors.  One  can  understand  how  great  an 
honour  this  invitation  seems  to  him.'  ' 

<  Will  he  accept  it?' 

*  Surely — surely.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  Divine  Blessing  on  his 
life  and  labours.  Besides,  he  who  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop 
desireth  a  good  work.  This  man  has  always  looked  forward  to  it 
as  to  the  crown  of  his  career;  yet  humbly,  because  it  brings 
heavy  responsibilities.  The  consecration  will  take  place  imme- 
diately. Meantime  he  meditates  upon  his  duties.  To-night  he 
will  meditate  more  deeply  and  with  more  spiritual  advantage  be- 
cause I  have  eaten  well.     So  closely  united  are  soul  and  body.' 

*  The  beginning,  as  I  read  it,'  said  Valentine, '  is  that  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  you  were  a  clergyman  ? ' 

There  was,  indeed,  something  in  the  appearance  and  carriage 
of  the  man,  in  spite  of  his  rags,  which  suggested  the  clerical 
calling.  Impossible  to  say  exactly  what  was  the  peculiarity,  but 
it  existed. 

'  I  was  once  a  clergyman,'  he  answered  simply.  '  I  dream  of 
my  own  life — as  it  might  have  been.' 

*  Please  go  on.' 

*  My  eldest  son — I  was  married  thirty-five  years  ago — has 
just  obtained  a  University  Scholarship ;  my  second  is  doing  well 
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at  Winchester — my  old  school ;  my  daughters  are  sitting  with  me 
in  my  study ;  and  my  wife — but  she  is  dead/    A  change  came 
over  the  man's  face.     Was  his  wife,  then,  not  altogether  a  dream? 
Valentine  waited  to  hear  more. 

*  Five-and-thirty  years  ago,'  he  said,  *  I  was  thirty,  and  I  was 
married — not  long  married — ^when  the  dreadful  thing  happened 
to  me.     Grood  Grod  !     Why  was  it  suflFered  to  happen  ? ' 

*  Do  not  talk  about  it.  Forget  it  if  you  can  and  go  on  with 
your  Dream.' 

*  I  must  talk  about  it.  There  come  times  when  I  am  con- 
strained to  tell  some  one,  even  if  it  kills  me  to  tell  it.  Last  time 
I  told  it  to  the  Doctor.  He  came  here  yesterday  to  see  me,  but 
he  only  talked  about  you.'  Valentine  blushed.  *  He  is  in  love 
with  you.  Of  course  he  is  in  love  with  you.  Everybody  must  be, 
you  know  that.  It  was  not  last  night  that  I  told  hinl,  but  long 
ago — ^months  ago — the  last  time  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  it.'  His 
face  was  agitated  and  his  fingers  twisted  nervously.  ^  I  must  tell 
you.' 

^  But  it  agitates  and  pains  you.  Do  not  tell  me.  Talk  about 
your  dream.' 

*  No,  no — sometimes  I  understand  that  my  dream  is  only  a 
dream,  and  the  real  life  is  here,  among  these  rags ;  and  then  I 
must  tell  someone,  even  if  it  kills  me.' 

*  He  came  to  the  village  and  lodged  there  three  months,  at 
the  village  inn.  We  all  got  to  know  him.  The  Vicar  at  the 
Vicarage — ^that  was  myself — ^and  Sir  William  at  the  House.  He 
went  about  among  us  all,  smooth-spoken  and  well-behaved ;  not 
a  gentleman  exactly,  but  a  man  who  could  sit  with  gentlemen. 
He  came  to  church  every  Sunday ;  he  played  the  violin  beauti- 
fully, and  I  played  the  violoncello,  and  my  wife  the  piano — ^it  is 
not  often  that  a  good  player  comes  to  a  village — ^and  we  had 
trios.  I  was  married — ^yes,  I  had  been  married  for  six  months. 
I  should  have  been  married  before  but  for  some  college  debts.  I 
don't  think  there  was  anybody  in  the  world  happier  than  I  was 
all  that  summer.' 

*  Hush  1    Do  not  excite  yourself;  tell  the  story  quietly.' 

*  Tell  the  story — ^tell  my  stoiy  quietly  ?  Oh  I  you  don't  know.' 
His  cheeks  were  white,  his  face  was  working,  and  his  body 
writhing  with  the  excitement  of  his  story. 

*  But  you  are  right.  The  Doctor  said  I  must  keep  quiet  if  I 
could.  I  will  try.  It  was  in  the  same  summer  that  the  great 
burglary  took  place  at  the  House,  and  her  ladyship's  jewels  were 
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stolen.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  perhaps,  James  Carey  did 
that  too !  * 

*  Who  ?    What  was  the  name  ? ' 

*  James  Carey  was  his  name.     James  Carey.' 

^  *  James  Carey  1 '  Somehow  she  was  not  surprised.  There 
could  not  have  been  two  of  that  name — villains  both.  Yet  it  was 
strange  to  hear  about  him  so  soon  again,  and  in  this  very  house 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  daughter.  What  new  villainy  was 
she  about  to  hear  ? 

*When  you  have  heard  the  story  you  will  get  up  and  go 
away.' 

*  No,  no — I  shall  not.' 

*  It  is  a  story  of  a  great  villain  and  a  wretched  sinner.  There 
was  a  certain  old  debt,  undischarged,  which  troubled  me.'  He 
told  his  story  in  jerks,  stalking  across  the  room,  and  throwing 
about  his  arms.  *The  man  threatened.  I  could  pay  him  in 
three  months,  but  he  refused  to  wait.  I  was  in  dreadful  trouble 
about  it.  The  man  Carey  wormed  himself  into  my  confidence, 
and  I  told  him.  I  was  trustee,  with  another  man,  for  a  child. 
She  had  some  money  invested  in  our  names.  Carey  showed  me 
what  to  do.  I  ought  not  to  have  listened.  I  might  have  gone  to 
that  other  man,  my  co-trustee ;  he  would  have  lent  me  the 
money ;  but  I  was  ashamed.  Carey  told  me  how  to  do  it.  Well, 
I  was  tempted,  and  I  fell — a  preacher  of  God's  judgments — and 
I  fell.  I  drew  a  cheque — it  was  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
I  signed  it  with  my  name;  Carey  signed  my  fellow-trustee's 
name — out  of  friendliness,  he  said.  In  this  way,  you  see,  I 
became  a  forger — yes,  a  wretched  criminal — a  forger.  Why  don't 
you  get  up  and  go  away  ?  I  was  to  draw  the  money  and  to  pay 
it  back  in  six  months'  time ;  no  one  would  ever  know  anything 
about  it.  He  was  the  actual  forger,  but  I  was  his  accomplice — 
his  equal  in  guilt.  Oh !  I  have  never  complained  of  what  followed. 
I  deserve  everything,  and  more.  I  do  not  complain,  except  some- 
times, that  men  are  made  so  weak.  Nothing  that  has  been  done 
to  me  is  equal  to  what  I  did  to  myself.  I  was  such  a  fool,  too — 
oh,  I  remember.  When  we  had  signed  the  cheque,  Carey  went 
to  the  bank  to  draw  the  money  for  me.  Well,' — he  stopped  and 
laughed — *  what  do  you  think  ?  He  never  came  back — he  never 
came  back  with  the  money.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  he  kept  the  money  ? ' 

*That  is  what  he  did.  But  I  was  a  forger.  Why,  it  was 
found  out  ^t  once — I  don't  know  how.     My  writing  was  w^ll 
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known  :  experts  swore  that  the  forgery  was  by  me,  too.  My  desk 
was  found  full  of  imitations.  Carey  had  put  them  there.  They 
found  out  about  the  creditor  and  his  threats.  There  was  no  de- 
fence possible  except  that  another  man  had  drawn  the  money.  I 
do  not  complain ;  but  sometimes  I  think  he  was  a  greater  villain 
than  myself.  I  was  only  a  poor  contemptible  wretch,  bom  for 
such  a  lot  as  this.' 

*The  man  Carey,'  said  Valentine,  *is  dead.' 

*  Is  he  dead  ?  Is  he  dead  ? ' — he  spoke  as  if  he  was  disap- 
pointed— *  I  cannot  think  that  he  is  dead.  Because  for  five-and- 
thirty  years  I  have  always  thought  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
Dead!  And  my  own  course  is  nearly  run!  Great  Heavens! 
What  a  course!' 

He  gasped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  But  the  spasm 
passed. 

*  I  have  suffered  penal  servitude.  I  have  been  cut  off  from 
my  fellows.  All  this  I  deserved.  I  have  been  disgraced  and 
exiled  and  starved.  I  do  not  complain.  But  surely  the  other 
man  should  have  had  something ! ' 

*  He  died  in  prison.  He  received  a  harder  punishment  than 
you.' 

*He-^^ied— in — prison.'  There  was  consolation  in  the  fact. 
'  I  thought  that  I  should  die  before  him,  so  as  to  be  ready  with 
my  testimony  against  him  when  he  should  come  before  the 
Judge.' 

*  Forgive  him/  said  Valentine.  *  Forgive  the  dead,  who  can 
Bin  no  more.' 

*" Their  love  and  their  hatred  is  now  finished;  neither  have 
they  a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun." 
Thus  saith  the  Book.' 

*  Then  forgive  him.' 

*  No ;  I  cannot  forgive  him  until  the  Day  shall  come  when  I 
can  forgive  myself.  And  that  will  be— never.  Oh !  men  talk  of 
forgiveness ;  but  how  can  they  ever  forgive  themselves  ? ' 

*  Then  do  not  speak  of  the  man  again.  Tell  me  of  your  life 
since  then.     You  found  love.    You  have  your  daughter.' 

'  Love !  Do  you  think  in  such  depths  as  mine  there  is  room 
for  love?  I  found  a  miserable  girl  in  the  streets,  a  girl  as 
Wretched  as  my  daughter  is  now ;  as  poor,  as  starved,  as  hardly 
worked,  more  cruelly  robbed.  I  married  her.  Why  ?  I  suppose 
to  save  her  from  a  little  of  the  pain.  Oh !  I  did  not  ask  if  the 
other  wife  was  dead ;  all  that  belonged  to  the  past  life,  whjich  was 
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gone.  I  married  her;  and  perhaps  she  was  less  miserable  for 
a  while — I  think  she  was — and  then  she  died.  I  fonnd  money 
enough  to  x)ay  some  other  poor  wretches  for  the  keep  of  the  child. 
You  know  her — what  .she  is.  I  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  for 
her.' 

<Poor  man  I  Poor  child!'  Valentine  took  his  hand — ^the 
long  nervous  hand,  thin  and  bony  as  a  skeleton's. 

*  She  is  the  child  of  the  gutter,  which  has  been  her  play- 
ground as  well  as  her  cradle,  and  will  be  her  grave.  What  can 
you  expect?  Has  she  any  of  a  woman's  virtues?  I  do  not 
know.  They  are  not  wanted  in  the  gutter.  Let  her  live  her  life 
out  with  the  other  gutter  children,  and  then  lie  down  and  die. 
Perhaps,  after  she  is  dead  she  will  find  out  why  any  of  us  were 
bom,  and  what  it  means.' 

*  Poor  Lizzie  I ' 

<  Sometimes  when  the  thing  comes  back  to  my  memory — ^the 
prison  cell — the  coming  out  again,  which  was  worse ;  the  miserable 
life  that  I  have  led  in  this  hiding-place — ^I  feel  as  if  I  must  ask 
why  ?  But  the  heavens  are  silent.  One  cannot  be  heard  up  there, 
because  of  the  crowd  who  are  all  crying  out  together  and  asking 
why  ? — poor  wretches  !  You  know,  when  Abraham  communed 
with  the  Lord  it  was  in  the  desert  alone  under  the  clear  sky.  It 
is  no  use  crying  out  among  so  many.  Else  I  could  lift  up  my 
voice  and  ask  why  I  was  bom  so  weak  and  others  so  strong.' 
Here  his  face  became  suddenly  contorted  and  his  eyes  glared  and 
his  body  bent  double  and  his  h^nds  clenched,  and  he  swayed 
from  side  to  side  as  one  who  is  wrestling  with  an  unseen  adver- 
sary. Valentine  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  she  could  do  nothing. 
You  cannot  help  a  man  in  mortal  agony. 

The  attack  was  over  in  a  few  moments.  Presently  he  lay 
back  upon  the  bed  pale  and  exhausted. 

<  It  was  the  Devil,'  he  whispered.  *  He  always  clutches  at  my 
heart  when  I  think  about  James  Carey.  I  thought  he  would 
have  killed  me  that  time.' 

*  Do  not  talk.  Lie  quite  still  and  quiet.  Shall  I  bring  the 
Doctor  to  you  ?  ' 

*No,  no ;  it  is  over  now.  Give  me  that  bottle.  The  Doctor 
can  do  nothing.' 

She  sat  by  the  bedside  and  administered  such  words  of  con* 
solation  as  came  into  her  mind. 

Then  he  sat  up  on  the  bed  and  began  to  tell  Ler  more  about 
bis  life,  and  how,  after  a  long  period  of  misery  and  starvation,  he 
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found  out  the  precarious  way  of  earning  his  bread  which  he  had 
practised  ever  since,  and  how  the  old  life  had  vanished  so  com- 
pletely that  from  the  day  when  he  was  first  put  into  prison  he  had 
never  read  a  single  book,  nor  looked  in  a  single  paper ;  and  how, 
in  the  worst  time  of  his  trouble,  his  dream  came  to  him  and 
became  a  Ministering  Angel ;  and  he  had  found  solace  ever  since 
in  following  an  imaginary  Career  of  honour  and  distinction. 

A  thick  black  line  indeed  had  been  drawn  across  his  life. 

^  What  consolations,'  he  asked,  *  can  console  for  such  a  life  as 
mine  ?  There  is  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be 
an  end  of  everything.  "  Surely,"  said  the  Preacher,  "  surely 
oppression  maketh  a  man  mad,  and  better  is  the  end  of  a  thing 
than  the  beginning  thereof." ' 

As  for  the  other  form  of  consolation,  which  sometimes  does 
console,  the  poor  man  had  lost  the  power  of  feeling  it. 

*  You  must  never  again,'  said  Valentine,  *  even  think  of  this 
man.  As  he  is  dead  you  may  the  more  readily  forget  him.  And 
if  you  do  not  think  of  him  too  much,  you  may  perhaps  forgive  him.' 

*  Forgive  him ! ' 

*  As  you  hope  for  forgiveness  yourself.' 

*  I  do  not  hope  for  anything.' 
^  But  he  is  dead.' 

*  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  shall  meet  him  after  death. 
Do  not  speak  of  forgiveness.' 

He  fell  asleep  presently.  It  was  long  past  midnight  when 
Valentine  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  I^otty  was  lying 
asleep ;  her  pains  had  left  her  for  the  moment ;  she  was  growing 
daily  weaker;  the  moonlight  was  pouring  into  the  room;  from 
the  neighbouring  court  there  came  the  screams  of  an  angry 
woman  and  the  oaths  of  an  angry  man.  Then  these  subsided 
and  all  was  quiet.  At  one  o'clock  Valentine  heard  a  step  on  the 
stair.  It  was  Lizzie,  the  child  of  the  gutter,  come  home  from 
wandering  about  the  streets.  Valentine  thought  of  her  father's 
words.  Should  she  be  suffered  to  lie  for  ever  in  the  gutter? 
Had  she  any  womanly  virtues  ?  Well,  the  girl  had  one  virtue : 
she  loved  her  friends. 

Lizzie  passed  into  her  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Then  Valentine  leaned  out  of  the  open  window  and  thought 
of  the  great  Human  Questions — why  we  are  bom — why  we  suffer 
— why  we  perish — and  looked  into  the  Silent  Heavens  above.  In 
the  clear  sky  rode  the  Queen  of  Night  in  splendour ;  some  of  the 
stars  were  visible  ;  she  seemed  to  hear  millions  of  voices  around 
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her  crying  aloud  in  the  night,  all  asking  these  questioniS,  some  with 
shrieks,  and  some  with  sighs,  and  some  with  wonder.  And  she 
longed  for  the  peace  of  the  desert  when  on  such  a  night  as  that 
poor  old  man  had  reminded  her,  the  Patriarch  could  step  forth  and 
commune  with  the  Lord  beneath  the  stars.  Alas !  the  crowds  of 
the  great  city  would  stifle  such  a  commune  at  the  very  outset. 
Yet  there  are  some — Valentine  remembered — ^who  find  consolation 
in  the  faith  that  the  heavens  are  not  deaf  as  well  as  dumb.  Else 
we  had  better  all  be  dead,  and  let  the  great  round  world  roll  on  for 
ever  by  itself  without  the  mockery  of  man.  And  some  day,  we 
must  also  believe,  all  questions  shall  be  answered,  and  on  that  day 
at  length  men  shall  learn  even  how  to  forgive  themselves,  and 
Shame  and  Remorse  shall  be  no  more* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AS]^  M£  NO  MOR^. 


Ivy  Lane,  including  the  part  now  called  Ivy  Street,  and  the  cdurts 
leading  out  of  it,  is  estimated  to  contain  1,200  people,  which  gives, 
if  you  compute  by  the  square  mile,  a  most  preposterous  rat«  of 
population.  Most  of  the  evils  of  life  have  taken  up  a  permanent 
abode  there,  or  are  eflSciently  represented.  Poverty,  for  instance, 
is  always  there,  but  that  is  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil 
any  more  than  a  bald  head  or  grey  hair ;  most  people  either  suffer 
from  it  perennially,  or  get  it  from  time  to  time.  Destitution  is 
always  somewhere  in  the  lane,  with  empty  shelves  and  pinched 
faces ;  Disease  is  always  somewhere  ;  Drunkenness,  as  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail,  doth  still  take  up  its  wondrous  tale ;  Re- 
pentance in  the  form  of  headache  and  heartache  is  never  absent 
from  Ivy  Lane,  because  the  people  are  always  backsliding,  and 
because,  as  the  copybooks  ought  to  enforce  with  greater  emphasip, 
there  is  no  overstepping  which  is  not  followed  by  its  own  head- 
ache ;  or,  as  another  Book  hath  it — *  The  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard ; '  Injustice  is  always  outside  Ivy  Lane,  oppressing  the 
helpless;  cheating  and  knavery,  falsehood  and  treachery,  craft 
and  subtlety,  everything  is  in  Ivy  Lane.  Here  is  always  the 
young  man  choosing  between  the  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way ;  be- 
tween the  Easy  Way  and  the  Rough  Way ;  generally  he  chooses  the 
Broad  Way  and  so  gets  presently  into  diflSculties.  There  is  the 
young  girl  with  such  a  choice  as  Lizzie's  always  before  her.    There 
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are  the  old  men  and  women  who  feel  in  a  blind  confused  kind  of 
way  that  they  must  have  made  some  great  blunder  at  some  time  or 
other  else  they  would  not  now  be  so  horribly  poor.  Love  is  always 
there,  the  Love  of  wife  and  sweetheart  and  mother ;  Love  in  all 
its  forms,  strong  to  save.  New  life  is  always  there :  every  minute, 
or  thereabouts,  a  child  is  bom.  And  Death  is  always  there :  once 
a  week  at  least  the  black  box,  generally  a  little  one,  is  carried 
down  the  Lane. 

This  hive  of  swarming  life,  as  soon  as  Valentine  got  over  a  few 
initial  difficulties  and  grew  accustomed  to  regard  certain  things 
without  shrinking  or  terror,  filled  her  with  admiration  mixed  with 
humility.  It  shames  us  to  witness  the  virtues  of  humble  folk, 
because  I  suppose  we  are  so  perfectly  certain  that  in  our  own  case, 
supposing  that  we  had  ourselves  to  live  in  such  a  way,  these 
virtues  would  be  conspicuously  absent.  They  are  the  humbler 
virtues,  but  useful  and  solid,  such  as  Patience,  Helpfulness,  Cheer- 
fulness, and  Sympathy  with  other  lives  of  little  joy.  By  degrees 
Valentine  got  to  know  all  the  people.  She  talked  with  them  in 
the  streets,  and  sat  with  them  in  their  rooms,  and  became,  without 
difficulty  and  without  money-giving,  their  friend.  In  every  room 
there  was  a  history.  Thus,  in  one  lay  an  old  soldier,  a  Crimean 
veteran,  full  of  stories,  kept  from  starvation  by  a  pension  of  nine- 
pence  a  day,  dying  slowly  of  rheumatic  gout,  first  engendered  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  There  was  the  woman  who 
washed,  not  as  Mrs.  Monument  was  wont  to  wash,  with  a  lovely 
drying  ground  outside,  but  in  her  own  room,  hampered  withal  by  a 
daughter  of  seventeen  not  quite  right  in  her  head — *  half  baked,' 
to  use  the  popular  and  feeling  expression.  There  was  the  decent 
man,  laid  up  for  the  last  four  months  with  a  bad  knee,  and  all  his 
savings  gone.  There  was  the  painter  who  had  always  been  in 
good  work  until  his  hand  *  dropped ' — a  common  misfortune  in 
the  trade  when  one  grows  elderly.  There  was  the  man  whom 
rheumatism  had  seized  by  the  fingers  and  the  wrists,  swelling  his 
joints  into  huge  lumps  and  twisting  them  out  of  shape  so  that  he 
could  not  work.  There  were  everywhere  the  women :  here  one 
down  with  a  bad  confinement ;  here  one  with  a  drunken  husband 
who  spent  all  the  money  in  the  *  Adelaide  ' ;  one  whose  husband 
was  out  of  work  ;  one  whose  husband  bad  deserted  her ;  and  one 
whose  husband  was  dead,  and  her  children  crying  for  the  food 
which  she  could  not  give  them.  Another,  an  elderly  single 
woman,  gaunt  and  thin,  proud  and  ashamed,  held  out  against 
Valentine    for    a    long  time,  with    something  of  the   decayed 
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gentlewoman  in  her  speech  and  manners,  and  no  doubt  a  history  of 
her  own  if  she  chose  to  tell  it,  but  she  kept  it  to  herself.  As  for  her 
work — such  a  woman  is  not  bom  for  such  work — she  had  to  make 
trousers  with  the  help  of  a  machine  for  a  delightful  German  Firm 
whose  daughter,  though  only  seventeen,  was  told  off  on  account 
of  her  supernatural  hardness,  her  shrewish  temper,  and  her  fluent 
tongue,  to  bargain  with  the  women  and  beat  them  down  to  the 
uttermost  and  rail  at  them.  But  yet,  by  reason  of  the  beneficial 
law  of  Elevenpence-ha'penny,  and  despite  the  amiable  young 
German,  even  this  poor  thing  earned  enough  to  keep  the  machine 
going.  And  everywhere  a  doleful  and  monotonous  spectacle, 
the  women  and  girls  who  toil  all  day  with  feverish  energy  for 
their  miserable  wage.  Everywhere  the  life  that  is  not  life ;  the 
same  slavery ;  the  same  oppression ;  and  the  same  patience. 

Of  course  these  people  are  full  of  sin  and  steeped  in  wicked- 
ness ;  everybody  says  so  ;  they  are  fond  of  drink  and  prejudiced 
against  church,  and  avid  of  any  little  enjoyment  which  falls  in 
their  way ;  they  are  stiff-necked ;  ungrateful  and  never  satisfied — 
considering  that  whatever  is  done  for  them  they  are  always  left 
with  the  same  long  hours  and  the  same  short  pay,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  be  discontented.  All  of  them  moreover — 
a  thing  which  must  be  considered — belong  to  the  class  which 
never  get  any  share  at  all  in  the  fruit  and  the  wine,  the  cakes  and 
the  ale,  however  hard  they  work  ;  nay,  the  harder  they  work, 
the  less  they  seem  to  get.  And  there  are  others,  beside  Sam  the 
Socialist,  who  are  loudly  asking  the  ominous  question  if  this  is 
right,  that  any  workers,  even  working  girls  who  cannot  combine 
and  never  complain,  and  are  perfectly  helpless  and  cannot  kick, 
rebel,  or  demonstrate,  and  are  under  no  Law  but  the  Law  of 
Elevenpence-ha'penny,  should  always  get  less  than  their  share. 

*  You  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  Valentine,'  said  Claude. 

They  were  sitting  beside  the  pretty  ornamental  water  in 
Victoria  Park.  Tt  was  half-past  one  o'clock,  when  the  Victorians 
are  all  at  dinner,  and  the  Park  was  like  the  Garden  of  Eden,  not 
only  for  its  summer  beauty,  but  because  it  contained  only  one 
single  pair,  a  man  and  a  woman.  They  had  been  talking  over 
these  things,  and  Valentine  was  betrayed  into  more  emotion  than 
was  usual  with  her. 

'  I  cannot  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  It  is  impossible.'  The 
tears  crowded  into  Tier  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled.  '  I  hoped,' 
she  added  gently,  but  her  tears  rather  than  her  words  reproached 
him,  *I  hoped  that  you  would  have  helped  us,  Claude.' 
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She  was  paler  and  thinner  than  when,  six  weeks  before,  she 
had  begun  her  solitary  life  in  Ivy  Lane.  Her  face,  always  serious, 
was  now  set  with  a  deeper  earnestness,  and  there  was  no  smile 
upon  her  lips.  You  have  observed  the  first  delicate  beauty  of  a 
girl  who  knows  nothing  about  the  world  and  its  wickedness,  whose 
reading,  as  well  as  her  companions,  has  been  under  supervision, 
who  has  been  taught  to  believe  in  everybody's  goodness,  who  has 
only  just  begun  to  go  into  society,  and  who  is  as  yet  perfectly 
heart-whole.    Well,  that  was  now  gone. 

In  its  place  was  the,  beauty  of  a  girl  who  is  young,  still 
innocent,  but  no  longer  ignorant.  Such  knowledge  as  had  come 
to  Valentine  does  not  destroy  the  early  beauty,  but  it  saddens  the 
face  and  makes  the  eyes  grave.  She  had  learned  hundreds  of  evil 
things  ;  henceforth,  things  which  had  been  mere  phrases,  prayers 
which  had  been  meaningless,  would  possess  for  her  their  real  and 
dreadful  meaning. 

There  is  nothing  more  saddening  for  a  girl  than  the  discovery 
that  the  world  is  not  only  very  wicked,  which  the  most  carefully 
shielded  girl  must  learn  some  time  or  other,  but  that  its  wicked- 
ness, in  every  form,  is  about  her  and  around  her,  at  her  very  feet, 
and  that  she  is  in  a  sense  already  responsible  for  some  of  it.  This 
knowledge  of  evil  came  to  Valentine  suddenly,  not  bit  by  bit  and 
gradually,  as  ladies  sometimes  learn  it,  but  in  an  overpowering 
cataract  which  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better,  it  would  certainly  have  been  easier  for 
her,  had  she  been  kept  from  the  knowledge.  The  cultured  life, 
surrounded  by  hedges  which  are  filled  with  rosebushes,  hawthorn, 
eglantine,  honeysuckle,  and  wild  flowers,  on  one  side,  but  set  with 
prickly  pears  and  impenetrable  thorns  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  rough  and  wicked  world,  is  far  more  pleasant  for  a  girl ; 
most  of  us  would  keep  our  girls  in  this  Paradise  as  long  as  we 
could ;  we  think  that  because  their  frames  are  weaker  and  their 
limbs  more  delicate  than  our  own,  we  ought  to  keep  them  even 
from  knowing  the  wild  forces  and  the  ungoverned  passions  with- 
out, as  if  it  was  the  body  and  not  the  soul  that  is  threatened  by 
those  waves  which  break  and  those  winds  which  roar.  Yet  Lady 
Mildred  knew  beforehand  something  of  what  Valentine  would 
experience.  She  did  not  act  without  deliberation :  we  are  all,  she 
thought,  men  and  women  alike ;  it  cannot  be  altogether  bad  for 
us  to  know  the  truth  about  ourselves  and  our  brothers.  Some  of 
us  still  remember  the  old  story  of  how  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
the  knowledge  of  evil  go  together ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
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women  who  all  day  long  wade  breast-high  in  moral  sloughs  and 
slums,  and  emerge  unspotted,  save  that  some  of  the  sunshine  is 
taken  out  of  their  faces,  some  of  the  light  from  their  eyes,  some 
of  the  smiles  from  their  lips. 

The  tears  in  Valentine's  eyes  went  straight  to  Claude's  con- 
science like  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  This  girl  had  not  been  his 
sister  so  long  that  he  had  ceased  to  regard  her  with  a  reverence 
which  few  brothers  display  towards  their  sisters.  Besides,  she 
was  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  again,  he  had  been  thinking. 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise,  Valentine,'  he  said  quickly ; 
*  I  remember  all  that  you  say  to  me.  But  it  is  a  very  serious 
subject.' 

*  You  have  really  been  thinking  of  us,  Claude  ? ' 

<  I  have  been  reading  as  well  as  thinking.  But,  Valentine,  as 
yet  I  feel  powerless  even  to  suggest  anything.' 

*But  you  will  never  let  it  drop — never.  Oh!  Claude,  I  see 
Melenda  every  day.' 

*  There  is  no  doubt,'  he  began,  *  that  working  women  are 
treated  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  principle  so  dear  to 
employers — supply  and  demand.  If  that  is  a  true  principle,  then 
I  suppose  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  complain  of.' 

*  Nothing  to  complain  of! ' 

*  Supply  and  demand  means  that  the  women  have  got  to  take 
the  best  terms  they  can  get ;  in  the  struggle  to  live  they  under- 
sell each  other  till  they  reach  the  lowest  terms  on  which  life  can 
be  supported.  That  is  the  whole  case,  Valentine.  The  employer 
gives  the  lowest  wages  which  will  be  taken.  There  is  no  question 
of  justice,  or  of  kindness,  or  of  mercy.  They  call  it  a  law  of 
political  economy,  which  must  be  obeyed.' 

^  Is  it  also  a  law  of  political  economy  that  men  who  employ 
the  women  are  to  get  rich  ?  Who  makes  such  laws  ?  I  suppose  the 
manufacturers.  Let  us  make  our  own  laws  for  the  women,  and 
the  first  law  of  all,  that  whether  the  employer  gets  his  profit  or 
not,  the  girls  shall  be  properly  paid.' 

<  We  should  then  promptly  lose  the  services  of  the  employer.' 

*  Then  we  would  do  without  him.' 

'  Women  cannot  combine  like  men.  They  are  unaccustomed 
to  act  together.  There  are  too  many  of  them.  And  they  have 
no  public  spirit.' 

*  I  have  heard  all  this  before,  Claude.  But  first  set  up  all  your 
difficulties,  and  then  you  can  cut  your  way  through  them.' 

*  They  could  perhaps  combine,'  Claude  went  on,  *  if  they  had 
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the  support  of  the  men.    How  to  get  that  ?    How  to  make  the 
working  man  feel  that  he  most  look  after  his  sister  ? ' 

*  You  will  teach  him  that,  Claude.' 

*  You  are  persistent,  Valentine.  Every  day  your  eyes  look  at 
me  reproachfully ' 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  be  reproachful.' 

*  And  yet  you  are  reproachful.  And  every  day  the  burden  you 
would  lay  upon  me  grows  heavier  to  look  upon.' 

*  Then  take  it  up,  Claude,  and  every  day  it  will  grow  lighter.' 

^  One  must  move  the  girls  to  act  together ;  one  must  move 
the  working  man  to  act  for  his  sister ;  and  one  must  move  the 
ladies,  the  gentlewomen,  to  act  for  the  women  who  work.  You 
demand  impossibilities,  Valentine.' 

*  Only  a  man  can  move  the  women.  You  must  speak  to  them, 
Claude.     You  must  speak  right  out — from  your  very  heart.' 

*  It  is  strange,'  he  went  on,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  with- 
out answering  her,  ^  it  is  strange.  The  oppression  of  the  working 
woman  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  not  been  discovered  yesterday  or 
the  day  before.  It  has  been  preached  and  described  over  and 
over  again.  Never  a  year  passes  but  someone  writes  indignantly 
about  their  treatment.  It  is  fifty  years  since  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt "  was  written,  and  forty  since  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Cry  of  the 
Children."  Well,  the  children  have  long  since  been  released,  and 
yet  the  women  remain  in  their  misery.' 

*That  is  because  we  care  for  the  children,'  said  Valentine, 
*  but  we  do  not  care  for  each  other.' 

*  There  are  no  women  anywhere,'  Claude  went  on,  *  so  charit- 
able and  so  generous  as  Englishwomen ;  they  are  never  tired  of 
doing  good  things,  they  sacrifice  themselves,  they  go  about  among 
the  poor,  they  are  nurses.' 

*  But  oh  ! '  Valentine  interrupted  him,  *  how  many  thousands 
are  there  like  me,  who  have  never  done  anything  but  look  for  new 


*  There  is  a  great  literature  upon  the  subject;  the  lines  are 
written  in  blood,  yet  no  man  regardeth  it.  The  story  of  the 
needlewoman  of  London  is  so  terrible  that  one  wonders  why 
Crusades  have  not  been  preached.  As  for  that,  a  Ci-usade  has 
been  preached,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.' 

'  It  is  because  the  preachers  are  women,  and  no  one  will  listen 
to  them.     They  want  a  man  to  preach,  Claude ;  they  want  yoiu' 
^  They  want  a  stronger  man  than  me.' 

*  I  can  teach  you  what  we  women  are  like.    I  have  studied 
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myself  on  purpose.  We  are  soft  and  luxurious  ;  we  like  things  to 
be  smooth  and  pleasant ;  we  never  ask  how  things  come ;  we  think 
the  world  was  made  only  for  us  to  enjoy ;  we  hate  to  hear  painful 
stories  ;  we  put  ugly  things  out  of  sight.  You  must  force  us  to 
hear  the  whole  truth :  don't  talk  about  our  kind  hearts ;  lash  us 
with  the  truth  about  our  hardness  till  we  cry  for  shame  and 
repentance.' 

She  looked  as  if  she  herself  could  preach  such  a  sermon  on  such 
a  text. 

*  You  are  too  bitter,  Valentine.' 

*  We  want  a  man,'  she  repeated,  *  who  must  be  young  and 
generous ;  he  must  be  full  of  anger ;  he  must  be  able  to  speak, 
and  fearless ;  he  must  be  a  man  who  can  speak  to  women  of  any 
class  ;  he  should  be  a  scholar ;  he  should  know  the  working  women 
well ;  he  should  be  bound  to  them,  Claude,  by  more  than  the 
ordinary  ties.  Oh  !  where  can  such  a  man  be  found  unless  it  is 
yourself?  Claude,  it  is  your  sister  Melenda  who  calls  you  out  of 
her  misery  and  her  helplessness.  Listen!  Oh!  you  must  hear 
her  voice  among  them  all — it  is  so  full  of  rage  and  of  madness. 
For  what  good  were  you  taken  from  among  them  if — ^you — you  of 
all  men — spend  your  powers  and  your  knowledge  for  your  own 
ambition  ?  Oh  I  Claude,  if  you  could  see  the  girls  in  their  pain, 
too  wretched  even  to  pray  ' — she  stopped  because  her  voice  broke 
down.  *  Claude,  forgive  me.  I  will  never  trouble  you  again. 
You  have  your  own  ambition ;  you  have  chosen  your  own  way ;  and 
all  I  can  do  is  to  stay  among  them  and  help  one  or  two.' 

She  had  conquered  him  before,  when  she  made  him  help  her 
in  the  Great  Renunciation  by  her  music.  She  conquered  him 
now  by  her  tears.  He  took  her  hand  and  inclined  his  head  over 
it,  saying,  *  Take  me,  Valentine  ;  do  with  me  what  you  please.  I 
am  altogether  at  your  service.' 

*  Claude ! '  she  dashed  away  her  tears  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 
*  You  mean  all  that  you  say — exactly— all  that  you  say  ? ' 

*A11,  Valentine.  Why,  my  honour  is  concerned;  it  is  my 
sister  who  calls  me.  Which  of  my  sisters  ?  Is  it  Melenda,  or  is 
it  PoUy-which-is-Marla  ? ' 

She  caught  his  hands  and  held  them  with  sparkling  eyes. 

*  Only,'  he  said,  *  do  not  expect  too  much.  I  told  you  at  the 
beginning  that  you  would  be  disappointed  in  me.' 

*  No,  never  disappointed ;  always  proud  of  our  brother.  And 
now,  Claude,  now — oh !  the  women  have  never — never  had  such 
a  chance  before.     You  will  feel  for  these  poor  girls  as  no  one  else 
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but  yourself  could  feel  for  them.  It  is  like  taking  one  of  them- 
selves out  of  the  dreadful  work-rooms  and  giving  her  voice  and 
speech  and  knowledge.  Do  you  think  that  my  mother — that 
Lady  Mildred — meant  this  all  along  ?  Do  you  think  she  designed 
from  the  beginning  that  you  were  to  give  to  the  people  the 
things  she  gave  to  you?  Why,  it  was  like  a  woman — ^vras  it 
not  ? — to  give  them  through  a  man.  But  what  did  she  intend  for 
Polly?'  Certainly,  she  remembered  in  time,  Polly  showed,  as 
yet,  no  signs  of  giving  back  anything  to  her  own  people.  Valen- 
tine ceased,  therefore,  to  pursue  this  speculation,  which  might 
have  carried  her  farther  than  she  wished.  *  Oh,  happy  girls  ! '  she 
went  on,  *  they  have  found  a  Leader  at  last.  You  will  speak  for 
them,  Claude,  and  write  for  them,  and  think  for  them.  Oh,  to 
be  a  man  and  to  have  a  great  cause  to  fight  for !  And  you  dared 
— oh !  you  poor  boy,  only  a  month  ago — you  dared  to  hesitate 
between  your  ambition  and  this  wonderful  Career  that  lies  before 
you.  Oh,  it  fills  me  with  such  joy!  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
happy  it  makes  me,'  yet  she  was  crying.  *  I  have  been  wretched 
because  of  my  own  helplessness.  But  now  you  are  with  me  all 
the  difficulties  will  vanish.' 

^  As  for  me  I  feel  that  the  difficulties  are  only  just  beginning 
You  will  help  me  to  face  them.' 

*  Yes ;  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  I  did  not  understand  at  first , 
but  now  I  do,  that  this  is  a  work  which  will  take  all  your  soul  and 
all  your  strength,  Claude ;  all  your  time — perhaps  all  your  life. 
"Will  you  give  so  much  to  your  poor  sisters,  who  will  take  it  all 
and  perhaps  never  thank  you  ?  All  your  life,  Claude  ?  All  your 
life — ^and  never  to  regret  or  to  look  back  ? ' 

*  It  is  all  I  have  to  give,  Valentine.  I  am  prepared  to  give  so 
much.  Even  to  give  up' — he  blushed  and  laughed — *even  to 
give  up  the  Woolsack,  and  never  become  Lord  Chancellor.' 

She  did  not  comprehend — no  woman  could  comprehend — the 
full  extent  of  Claude's  sacrifice.  Many  young  men  are  ardently 
desirous  of  distinction  or  even  notoriety ;  they  will  stoop  to  Tom- 
fool tricks  if  they  cannot  get  a  show  by  any  other  way.  Claude, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  ought  to 
justify  his  social  promotion.  It  seems,  if  you  think  of  it,  an 
extremely  foolish  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  picked  out  and 
raised  above  his  fellows  if  he  does  nothing  afterwards  to  justify 
the  selection.  One  such  case  have  I  known.  The  man  had 
everything  in  his  favour ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was,  to  begin  with,  the 
son  of  a  village  blacksmith,  which  is  an  enormous  advantage  at 
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the  oatset.  You  cannot  get  much  nearer  to  the  hard  pan.  Then 
he  was  a  strong  and  lusty  creature ;  and  he  was  much  impressed, 
like  Claude,  with  the  necessity  for  work.  He  did  work;  he 
worked  day  and  night ;  yet,  most  unhappily.  He  was  awkward 
and  stupid,  and  could  never  acquire  either  knowledge  or  manners. 
He  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in  passing  his  examinations 
as  if  he  had  been  the  Son  of  a  Duke ;  he  entered  a  profession 
where  brains  are  welcomed  but  are  not  necessary;  and  he  has 
remained  ever  since  in  the  lower  branch  of  that  profession  on  the 
wages  of  a  blacksmith's  assistant. 

Consider :  Claude  had  his  fellowship ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
income  for  a  few  years  longer ;  he  could  afford  to  wait ;  he  had 
already  some  work,  and  could  very  fairly  expect  more ;  he  could 
speak;  he  had  studied  Law  with  the  same  intensity  which  he 
threw  into  all  his  work ;  and  he  was  calmly  certain  that  he  was 
going  to  do  well.  There  is  one  excellent  thing  about  a  good 
degree,  that  it  makes  a  young  man  believe  in  himself.  He  who 
has  been  well  up  in  the  First  Class  never  afterwards  doubts  his  own 
capacity  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Editor  of  the  Times^  Poet  Laureate,  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Prime  Minister, — anything  except  Ambassador.  That 
is  the  one  distinction  which  shares  with  the  Garter  the  pride  of 
being  kept  absolutely  out  of  anybody's  reach.  These  First  Class 
men  do  not  generally  aspire  after  the  fame  of  Thackeray  or 
Fielding,  because,  in  Academic  Groves,  the  craft  of  the  novelist  is 
held  in  contempt,  and  is  not  yet  even  recognised  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  They  do  not  read  Lucian,  Apuleius,  and  Heliodorus. 
Claude  therefore,  who  had  been  very  near  to  the  top,  regarded  any 
of  these  positions  as  a  young  athlete  may  regard  an  Alpine  Peak. 
His  foot  may  yet  stand  upon  it.  If  now,  at  the  very  outset  and 
beginning,  he  was  to  withdraw  in  order  to  work  for  Valentine,  it 
would  most  likely  be  to  destroy  everything ;  and  for  what  ? 

*  What  will  you  give  me,  Valentine,  in  exchange  for  the  Wool- 
sack?' 

She  was  eocalUe  at  the  prospect  which  she  saw  before  her,  fidr 
and  glorious,  because  she  was  still  very  young,  and  because  she 
believed  greatly  in  this  young  man,  who  might  have  been,  and 
thought  he  was,  her  brother. 

*Ohl'  she  said,  *you  want  nothing.  It  is  a  nobler  life  that 
you  have  chosen.  It  is  a  far  greater  thing  even  to  try,  and 
though  you  fail  altogether ;  but  you  shall  not  fail,  Claude ;  you 
shall  not  fail.     I  said  that  your  sisters  will  take  all  that  you  give, 
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and  never  perhaps  thank  you.  But  I  will  take  care  that  they 
shall.  And  in  exchange  you  shall  have  the  hearts  of  a  hundred 
thousand  women,  whose  lot  you  will  change  from  wretchedness  to 
plenty.    Will  not  that  be  compensation  enough  for  you  ? ' 

When  history  comes  to  ask — as  no  doubt  it  will — how  it 
happened  that  so  excellent  a  Lord  Chancellor  as  Claude  Monu- 
ment was  lost  to  the  country,  and  why  he  never  became  Sir 
Claude  Monument,  and  then  Baron  Monument,  and  then  Earl  of 
Hackney  Marsh,  I  hope  this  chapter  will  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reply.  No  one  is  to  be  blamed,  except  himself,  and  we  must 
not  blame  him  greatly,  because  he  was  like  his  forefather  when 
the  woman  tempted  him,  and  he  fell. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BROTHER  joe's   DISCOVERY. 


Claude's  conversion,  or  his  awakening,  or  his  act  of  crowning  folly, 
whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  by  which  he  absolutely  abandoned 
and  threw  away  as  promising  a  career  as  ever  oflFered  itself  to  an 
ambitious  young  man,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August. 

The  date  is  as  important  as  other  historical  dates.  It  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  to  be  remembered  like  that  of  the  Hegira  or  that 
of  Martin  Luther's  *  Theses.'  It  is  also  extremely  important  for 
another  reason  of  a  more  private  nature,  and  therefore,  because 
all  of  us  love  the  individual  above  the  class,  of  more  general 
interest.  It  is  that  on  the  very  day  after  his  conversion  Claude 
learned  a  very  important  family  secret.  If  he  had  known  it  on 
the  Saturday  morning  his  decision  might  possibly  have  been  the 
same,  but  there  would  have  been  hesitations  and  difficulties. 

He  found  out  this  important  fact  in  a  very  simple  way,  so 
simple  that  he  wondered  afterwards  why  he  had  not  thought  of 
that  way  before.  But  then  he  had  never  set  himself  to  discover 
a  secret  which  Lady  Mildred  evidently  regarded  as  her  own.  nor 
had  he  ever  thought  of  ways  by  which  that  secret  could  be  dis- 
covered. That  kind  of  smallmindedness  is  impossible  for  a  man 
whose  chief  desire  it  is  to  justify  his  promotion. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  being  the  day  after  the  Great  Sur- 
render, he  called  upon  his  mother.     This  was  not  in  itself  by  any 
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means  an  extraordinary  event  or  one  calling  for  observation.  And 
his  mother  talked  a  great  deal  about  her  daughter,  which  was 
also  not  extraordinary,  because  during  that  summer  the  old  lady 
thought  and  talked  of  little  else,  and  occupied  the  whole  time, 
during  every  one  of  Claude's  visits,  in  a  running  commentary  on 
the  virtues  of  her  daughter  Polly.  Claude,  she  thought,  should 
consider  his  sister  more ;  he  should  take  her  to  tea  sometimes, 
say  at  the  Spaniards,  or  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  or  North  End,  or 
High  Beech,  or  Chingford,  or  to  some  other  country  place  of  a 
Sunday  ;  she  would  be  all  the  better  for  country  air,  and  she  was 
too  proud  to  keep  company  with  the  first  that  ofiFered ;  as  for 
thoughtfulnesB,  and  good  temper,  and  singing  like  a  bird,  and  never 
being  cross,  and  catching  a  person  up,  or  getting  into  rages,  as 
Melenda  did,  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  like  Polly,  and  what 
she  should  do  when  Polly  went  back  to  her  place  in  October  she 
did  not  know. 

While  they  were  still  talking  about  her,  it  happened — again 
not  an  imusual  thing  on  Sunday  morning — that  Joe  came  slowly 
down  the  road  and  looked  in  at  the  almshouse,  and  stood  at  the 
door,  leaning  and  listening,  pipe  in  mouth,  slowly  getting,  in  his 
own  way,  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment  out  of  a  fine  Sunday. 
He  never  said  much  at  any  time,  chiefly  because  he  was  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  loved  to  oblige  and  gratify  other  people, 
and  very  well  knew  that  people  liked  talking  better  than  listening, 
and  that  everybody  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  every  subject. 
This  morning  he  said  nothing  at  all,  but  from  time  to  time  there 
passed  over  his  face  something  broader  than  a  smile,  and  something 
narrower  than  a  grin.  On  Sundays  he  was  newly  shaven,  so  that 
the  play  of  his  lips  had  a  chance,  and  his  face,  which  during  the 
week  was  always  smudged,  was  now  clean,  so  that  his  eyes  had  a 
chance.  His  lips,  while  his  mother  talked  of  Polly,  smiled  from 
time  to  time,  and  his  eyes  danced,  if  a  man  of  Joe's  age  can  have 
dancing  eyes.  Claude  observed  these  signs  of  amused  intelli- 
gence, and  wondered  what  they  might  mean.  Presently,  and  soon 
after  stroke  of  noon,  Joe  got  up  to  go,  and  Claude  accompanied 
him.  They  walked  away  together,  side  by  side,  workman  and 
gentleman,  as  it  should  be  with  all  workmen  and  all  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are  brothers.  Outside  the  almshouses, 
Joe  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  laughed,  not  aloud,  but 
with  a  chuckling,  bubbling,  secret  enjoyment. 

*  What  are  you  grinning  at,  Joe  ? '  asked  Claude,  *  and  what 
made  you  keep  smiling  while  my  mother  talked  ? ' 
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*  She  goes  on  about  the  gell,  don't  she,  boy?  Never  tired  o' 
singin'  her  praises — might  make  a  man  jealous,  because  there's 
my  fihoder  been  with  her  as  many  years  as  that  one  weeks.' 

'  She  is  very  fond  of  her.' 

<  Well,  I  ain't  jealous.  Not  a  bit,  Claude.  I  like  to  hear 
her.  It  does  me  good  to  hear  her  go  on  like  that,  the  poor  old 
woman !    It  makes  her  happy,  don't  it  ? ' 

*  Why  shouldn't  she  go  on  as  you  call  it  ? ' 

<  She  and  her  PoUy  !     Ho !  ho  !  ho ! ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Joe  ?  ' 

Joe  stopped  and  looked  at  his  brother  in  questioning  guise. 
*Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't  found 
out?' 

*  Found  out— what?' 

*  It  don't  matter  to  you  and  me  ;  and  if  the  old  woman  likes 
to  think  she's  Polly,  and  if  it  makes  'em  both  happy,  what's  the 
odds  to  anybody  ? ' 

*  Well,  but,  Joe — ^what  can  you  know  about  it  ? ' 
Joe  laughed. 

*  As  if  I  shouldn't  know  my  own  sister  di-reckly  I  set  eyes 
upon  her.' 

*  How  should  you  know  her  when  you  haven't  seen  her  for 
twenty  years  ? ' 

*  Brigadier,  you're  a  scholar,  and  you've  read  a  mighty  lot  of 
books.  I  haven't.  But  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  think  I  am  as 
sharp  in  most  things  as  you.' 

*  Sharper,  if  you  please,  Joe.  I  am  sure  you  are,  in  feet.  But 
go  on,  please.' 

*Why — cam't  you  guess  now?  Look  here,  Lootenant,  it's 
this  way.  When  father  died — you've  got  no  call  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  father,  mind — I  was  sixteen  years  old.  Consequentially, 
I  remember  him,  and  his  face  too,  very  well,  I  do.  You  were 
only  three  or  four.  Consequentially  you  cam't  remember  him  nor 
his  face.  And  he  hasn't  left  his  likeness  behind.  There's  never 
a  photograph  of  him  anywheres.     Now  do  you  begin  to  see  ? ' 

Claude  had  not  begun  even  yet  to  see.  He  had  never  some- 
how connected  his  fether,  who  was  the  Shadow  of  a  Name — but  a 
blameless  Name — with  these  two  girls. 

*  When  I  see  the  two  young  ladies,  pretty  and  sweet-mannered 
like  the  flowers  in  the  Garden,  and  when  I  heard  them  going  on 
in  that  pretty  way  of  theirs  about  Valentine  and  Violet,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  and  Polly,  and  not  knowing  which  was  which,  and  the 
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old  woman  clutching  hold  of  the  one  that  wasn't  Polly,  and  then  the 
one  that  was,  I  could  ha'  laughed  right  out.  But  I  didn't,  Claude, 
I  just  let  things  be,  and  sat  as  grave  as  a  judge.' 

*  Well,  Joe?' 

*  Well  ?  And  didn't  you  see  me  call  fihoder  and  range  her  up 
alongside  the  two  young  ladies  ?  What  do  you  think  I  did  that 
for  ?  Why,  for  you  to  see  as  well  as  me,  of  course.  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Claude's  got  eyes  in  his  head.  It's  easy  for  him  to  see 
which  of  them  two  young  ladies  my  gell  favours."  There  she  was 
-—there  was  my  Ehoder  alongside  the  two  who  don't  know  which 
is  which.  Why,  to  me  the  likeness  was  just  wonderful.  It  was 
most  enough  for  a  blind  man  to  see.' 

*  Yet  I  saw  nothing.' 

*  That  was  because  you  didn't  think  about  anything  but  them 
two  pretty  creatures.  Your  head  was  full  of  'em.  As  for  my 
Ehoder,  you  hadn't  a  thought  for  her.  Now  look  here,  Claude, 
Ehoder's  a  very  pretty  gell — as  pretty  as  most,  and  what's  more  to 
the  point,  she's  just  exactly  like  your  father  must  ha'  been  when  he 
was  sixteen — as  much  as  one  sweet-pea  is  like  another — though 
her  grandfather  couldn't  exactly  be  called  a  sweet-pea.  Cast  your 
eye  on  Ehoder  and  you'll  see  your  father  over  again.  Then  think 
of  the  two  young  ladies.' 

Claude  changed  colour.     He  began  to  understand  now. 
*Get  on  a  little  faster,  Joe — do  get   on.     Tell  me  every- 
thing.* 

*  Father,  you  see,' — Joe  did  get  on,  but  slowly — *  he'd  got  a 
delicate  kind  of  face,  with  what  the  women  call  speaking  eyes, 
and  a  soft  sort  of  a  smiling  mouth — oh  !  he  was  a  good-looking 
chap ;  if  you  were  old  enough  to  remember  what  he  was  like,  you 
wouldn't  forget  him  in  a  hurry.  Looked  like  a  gentleman,  he 
did.  Well  now,  here's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  Ehoder  has 
got  the  same  eyes  and  the  same  delicate  sort  of  a  face,  and  the 
young  lady  she  calls  Polly  hasn't.' 

*0h!' 

*  But  the  other  one  has.  That  very  same  identical  face  and 
eyes  she's  got.  Same  as  my  Ehoder.  That's  why  I  put  her  up 
alongside  for  you  to  see.     And  now  do  you  understand  ?  ' 

There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  on  the  point.  The 
most  stupid  would  have  understood. 

*  Is  it  possible  ?    Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say,  Joe  ? ' 

'  Certain  sure  I  am.  Lord !  when  I  see  that  one  coming  back 
again  without  her  fallals  and  pretending  she  was  Polly  come  to 
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look  after  her  mother,  I  could  ha'  laughed  again.    But  I  didn't 
laugh,  Claude,  because  mother  took  it  mighty  serious.' 

*  Joe,  she  does  not  know.     Valentine  really  does  not  know.' 

*  That's  what  I  was  in  trouble  about.  I  said.  Either  she's 
acting  or  she  isn't.  If  she  is  acting,  it's  the  best  acting  I  ever 
see,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  the  fun ;  and  if  she  isn't, 
she's  a  good  girl,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  tell  her  when  she 
thinks  she's  doing  her  best  by  her  mother  and  Melenda.' 

*  This  is  no  acting,  Joe.  Valentine  does  not  know  anything, 
and  she  must  not  be  told.' 

*  Besides,'  Joe  continued,  *it  isn't  every  young  lady  who 
would  come  and  live  as  she's  living.  Not  but  what  she's  safe 
enough ;  and  Melenda,  though  she's  set  her  back  up,  wouldn't  let 
anybody  insult  her  but  herself.  I  found  that  out  first  thing, 
Claude.' 

*  Did  you,  Joe?  '  Claude  was  much  touched  with  this  act  of 
forethought.  It  really  was  a  good  thing  for  Joe  to  have  done,  if 
you  come  to  think  about  it. 

*  Lady  Mildred's  daughter  must  not  be  let  come  to  no  harm,' 
Joe  replied.  *  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  where  should  we  all  be 
now  ?  So,  Claude,  I  had  a  word  or  two  with  Melenda.  And  she 
knows  what  to  do.' 

*  Don't  tell  my  mother,  Joe.  Let  her  find  out  when  the  time 
comes.     Perhaps  she  may  never  find  out.' 

*  I  won't  tell,  boy.    Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  Captain.' 

*  And  I  say,  Joe,  don't  be  offended,  you  know,  but  I  hope  you 
haven't  told  Ehoda  or — or  anybody  at  home.' 

*  Tell  Bhoder  ?  Ho,  ho  !  Claude,  do  you  think  I  was  bom 
yesterday  ?  You  might  as  well  tell  the  parish  pump.  I've  told 
nobody  except  you.  Me  and  you  know — that's  enough.  Polly 
is  the  other  one — the  one  who  looked  out  of  the  comers  of  her 
eyes  at  me — thought  I  was  going  to  knock  her  down,  p'raps, 
or  say  something  rude,  or  go  swearing  at  the  ladies;  or  to  jump 
upon  her,  very  likely ;  wondered  if  a  working  man  was  tame,  and 
looked  round  the  almshouses  as  if  she  was  half  ashamed  and  half 
curious  and  half  amused.  That  one  is  your  sister,  Claude.  That's 
PoUy-which-is-Marla.' 

Claude  began  to  consider  rapidly  the  situation  and  its 
possibilities.  If  Valentine  knew  this,  or  was  to  find  it  out,  the 
whole  reasons  for  her  retreat  from  the  world  would  be  lost,  and 
she  might  as  well  go  back  again.  Then  the  brotherly  relation 
with  himself  would  be  at  an  end;  he  could  no  longer  go  on 
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working  with  her  in  the  same  free  and  unrestrained  manner. 
Why — he  thought — ^what  could  be  the  reason  for  allowing  Valentine 
to  be  under  his  care  imless  the  maintenance  of  that  brotherly 
sentiment,  so  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  any  other  when 
the  Discovery  had  to  be  made  ?  It  was  wise  and  thoughtful  of 
Lady  Mildred,  who  was  always  wise  and  thoughtful.  They  were 
always  to  remain  brother  and  sister.  Very  well,  it  was  strange  to 
feel  that  they  never  could  be  brother  and  sister.  Meantime,  in 
loyalty  to  his  benefactor  and  friend,  the  situation  must  be  accepted 
now  at  the  cost  of  some  deception  and  dissembling. 

*  Is  it  possible  ? '  he  said  a  second  time. 

*  As  for  this  one,'  Joe  went  on,  *  that  you  call  Valentine  and 
mother  calls  Polly,  she  must  be  Miss  Beatrice,  I  s'pose,  and  Lady 
Mildred's  daughter.  But,  bless  you,  she  isn't  a  bit  proud.  She 
sings  about  the  place  like  a  lark,  and  does  up  the  tea-things, 
and  dusts  the  room,  and  makes  the  old  woman  laugh,  and  fixes 
her  easy  and  comfortable ;  and  then  she  comes  up  to  our  place 
and  sits  down  friendly  and  talks  to  the  missus ;  and  she's  as  good 
as  a  mother  to  Ehoder — ^who's  afraid  of  her — and  she  buys  things 
for  the  kids — boots  and  fruit  and  toys  and  things.  She's  a  topper, 
Claude.  That's  what  she  is,  and  don't  let's  make  no  error  about 
that.  But  you  trust  me.  I  won't  tell.  As  for  letting  anybody 
Know — why — there ' 

He  filled  his  pipe  again  and  began  to  feel  for  his  box  of 
matches. 

*  You  remember  my  father  well  ? '  asked  Claude. 

Joe's  face  changed  curiously,  and  again  Claude  wondered. 
For  this  time  it  changed  from  sunshine  to  cloud,  and  his  eyes 
darkened. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied  shortly,  *  I  remember  him  very  well.' 

*  It  is  curious,'  said  Claude,  *  that  I  seem  to  know  so  little 
about  him.' 

*Well,  Claude,  there  isn't  much  to  know,  perhaps.  He's 
dead.  That's  about  the  sum  of  it.  When  a  man's  dead,  there 
isn't  much  to  say  about  him  generally,  is  there  ?  Once  a  man's 
dead,  you  see — ^why — ^he's  dead,  ain't  he  ? ' 

*  How  was  it  he  looked  like  a  gentleman?  ' 

*  Can't  say,'  Joe  replied,  *  'cause  he  never  told  me.' 
<  A  locksmith  doesn't  often  look  like  a  gentleman.' 

*  Well,  I'm  a  plumber  and  a  locksmith  and  a  house  decorator, 
and  anything  you  please.  And  I  suppose  I  don't  look  very  much 
like  a  gentleman,  if  you  come  to  that.     Unless  it's  on  Sunday 
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morning,  when  I've  got  on  my  Sanday  trousers  and  in  clean  shirt 
sleeves,  and  I'm  a-carrying  home  the  beer  for  dinner,  and  then 
I  feel  a  gentleman  down  to  the  ground.  But  you  always  look 
like  one,  Claude.  There's  no  doubt  about  you.  So  did  father, 
though  not  such  an  out-and-out  Toff  as  you.  Captain.' 

*  I  should  like  to  remember  him.' 

*  Should  you  ? '  Joe  replied,  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 
*  Well,  Claude,  you've  got  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of  your  father — 
remember  that^though  he  was  but  a  locksmith.  Honest  he  was, 
and  truthful — specially  truthful.  That's  enough  said  about  father. 
And  don't  you  never  talk  to  your  mother  about  him,  because  she 
don't  like  it.  Widows  don't  mostly,  I  suppose,  like  talkin'  about 
their  husbands.     Seems  natural,  somehow.' 

As  a  general  proposition  this  maxim  may  be  disputed,  but  in 
his  own  mother's  case,  Joe  was  right.  Mrs.  Monument  did  not 
like  talking  about  her  late  husband. 


(7b  he  continued.) 


2S6 


Lueh:  its  Laws  and  limits. 


To  the  student  of  science,  accustomed  to  recognise  the  opera- 
tion of  law  in  all  phenomena,  even  though  the  nature  of  the 
law  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  may  be  unknown,  there  is 
something  strange  in  the  prevalent  belief  in  luck.  In  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  in  the  actions  of  men,  in  commercial  trans- 
actions and  in  chance  games,  the  great  majority  of  men  recognise 
the  prevalence  of  something  outside  law — the  good  fortune  or  the 
bad  fortune  of  men  or  of  nations,  the  luckiness  or  unluckiness  of 
special  times  and  seasons — in  fine  (though  they  would  hardly 
admit  as  much  in  words),  the  influence  of  something  eztranatural 
if  not  supernatural.  For  to  the  man  of  science,  in  his  work  as 
student  of  nature,  the  word  'natural'  implies  the  action  of  law,  and 
the  occurrence  of  aught  depending  on  what  men  mean  by  luck 
would  be  simply  the  occurrence  of  something  supernatural.  This 
is  true  alike  of  great  things  and  of  small ;  of  matters  having  a 
certain  dignity,  real  or  apparent,  and  of  matters  which  seem 
utterly  contemptible.  Napoleon  annoimcing  that  a  certain  star  (as 
he  supposed)  seen  iu  full  daylight  was  his  star  and  indicated  at 
the  moment  the  ascendency  of  his  fortune,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror proclaiming,  as  he  rose  with  hands  full  of  earth  from  his 
accidental  fall  on  the  Sussex  shore,  that  he  was  destined  by  &te 
to  seize  England,  may  not  seem  comparable  with  a  gambler  who 
says  that  he  shall  win  because  he  is  in  the  vein,  or  with  a  player 
at  whist  who  rejoices  that  the  cards  he  and  his  partner  use  are  of 
a  particular  colour,  or  expects  a  change  from  bad  to  good  luck 
because  he  has  turned  his  chair  round  thrice ;  but  one  and  all  are 
alike  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  science,  who  sees  law, 
and  not  luck,  in  all  things  that  happen.  He  knows  that  Napoleon's 
imagined  star  was  the  planet  Venus,  bound  to  be  where  Napoleon 
and  his  officers  saw  it  by  laws  which  it  had  followed  for  past 
millions  of  years,  and  will  doubtless  follow  for  millions  of  years  to 
come.  He  knows  that  William  fell  (if  by  accident  at  all)  because 
of  certain  natural  conditions  aflFecting  him  physiologically  (probably 
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he  was  excited  and  over  anxious)  and  physically,  not  by  any 
influence  affecting  him  extra-naturally.  But  he  sees  equally  well 
that  the  gambler's  superstitions  about  *  the  vein,'  the  *  maturity 
of  the  chances,'  about  luck  and  about  change  of  luck,  relate  to 
matters  which  are  not  only  subject  to  law,  but  may  be  dealt  with 
by  processes  of  calculation.  He  recognises  even  in  men's  belief 
in  luck  the  action  of  law,  and  in  the  use  which  clever  men  like 
Napoleon  and  William  have  made  of  this  false  faith  of  men  in 
luck,  a  natural  result  of  cerebral  development,  of  inherited 
qualities,  and  of  the  system  of  training  which  such  credulous 
folk  have  passed  through. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  the  general  idea  which  most  men 
have  respecting  what  they  call  luck.  We  shall  find  that  what 
they  regard  as  affording  clear  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  luck  is  in  reality  the  result  of  law.  Nay,  they  adopt  such  a 
combination  of  ideas  about  events  which  seem  fortuitous  that  the 
kind  of  evidence  they  obtain  must  have  been  obtained,  let  events 
fall  as  they  may. 

Let  UB  consider  the  ideas  of  men  about  luck  in  gambling,  as 
typifying  in  small  the  ideas  of  nearly  all  men  about  luck  in  life.  ; 

In  the  first  place,  gamblers  recognise  some  men  as  always 
lucky.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  suppose  some  men 
always  win,  but  that  some  men  never  have  spells  of  bad  luck. 
They  are  always  *  in  the  vein,'  to  use  the  phraseology  of  gamblers 
like  Steinmetz  and  others,  who  imagine  that  they  have  reduced 
their  wild  and  wandering  notions  about  luck  into  a  science. 

Next,  gamblers  recognise  those  who  start  on  a  gambling  career 
with  singular  good  luck,  retaining  that  luck  long  enough  to  learn 
to  trust  in  it  confidently,  and  then  losing  it  once  for  all,  remaining 
thereafter  constantly  unlucky. 

Thirdly,  gamblers  regard  the  great  bulk  of  their  community 
as  men  of  varying  luck — sometimes  *in  the  vein,'  sometimes 
not — men  who,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must,  according  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  gambling  world,  be  most  careful  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  These,  according  to  Steinmetz,  the  great 
authority  on  all  such  questions  (probably  because  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  belief  in  gambling  superstitions),  may  gamble  or  not, 
according  as  they  are  ready  or  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  gambling 
prudence.  When  they  are  in  the  vein  they  should  gamble 
steadily  on ;  but  so  soon  as  *  the  maturity  of  the  chances '  brings 
with  it  a  change  of  luck  they  must  withdraw.  If  they  will  not 
do  this  they  are  likely  to  join  the  crew  of  the  unlucky. 
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Fourthly,  there  are  those,  according  to  the  ideas  of  gamblers, 
who  are  pursued  by  constant  ill-luck.  They  are  never  *  in  the 
vein.'  If  they  win  during  the  first  half  of  an  evening,  they  lose 
more  during  the  latter  half.  But  usually  they  lose  all  the  time. 
Fifthly,  gamblers  recognise  a  class  who,  having  begun  unfortu- 
nately, have  had  a  change  of  luck  later,  and  have  become  members 
of  the  lucky  fraternity.  This  change  they  usually  ascribe  to  some 
action  or  event  which,  to  the  less  brilliant  imaginations  of  outsiders, 
would  seem  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  gambler's 
luck.  For  instance,  the  luck  changed  when  the  man  married — 
his  wife  being  a  shrew;  or  because  he  took  to  wearing  white 
waistcoats;  or  because  so-and-so,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  evil 
genius  to  the  unlucky  man,  had  gone  abroad  or  died ;  or  for  some 
equally  preposterous  reason. 

Then  there  are  special  classes  of  lucky  or  unlucky  men,  or 
special  peculiarities  of  luck,  believed  in  by  individual  gamblers, 
but  not  generally  recognised.  Thus  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  they  are  lucky  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  unlucky  on 
certain  other  days.  The  skilful  whist-player  who,  under  the 
name  *  Pembridge,'  deplores  the  rise  of  the  system  of  sig^nals  in 
whist  play,  believes  that  he  is  lucky  for  a  spell  of  five  years, 
unlucky  for  the  next  five  years,  and  so  on  continually.  Bulwer 
Lytton  believed  that  he  always  lost  at  whist  when  a  certain  man 
was  at  the  same  table,  or  in  the  same  room,  or  even  in  the  same 
house.     And  there  are  other  cases  equally  absurd. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  if  any  large 
number  of  persons  set  to  work  at  any  form  of  gambling — card  play, 
racing,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be — their  fortunes  TMiBt  be  such, 
let  the  individual  members  of  the  company  be  whom  they  may, 
that  they  will  be  divisible  into  such  sets  as  are  indicated  above. 
If  the  numbers  are  only  large  enough,  not  one  of  those  classes, 
not  even  the  special  classes  mentioned  at  the  last,  can  fail  to  be 
represented. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  simple  illustrative  case : — 
Suppose  a  large  number  of  persons — say,  for  instance,  twenty 
millions — engage  in  some  game  depending  wholly  on  chance,  two 
persons  taking  part  in  each  game,  so  that  there  are  ten  million 
contests.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  whether  the  chances  in  each 
contest  are  exactly  equal  or  not,  exactly  ten  millions  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  persons  will  rise  up  winners  and  as  many  will  rise  up 
losers,  the  game  being  understood  to  be  of  such  a  kind  that  one 
player  or  the  other  must  win.     So  far,  then,  as  the  results  of  that 
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first  set  of  contests  are  conctmed,  there  will  be  10,000,000 
persons  who  will  consider  themselves  to  be  in  luck. 

Now,  let  the  same  twenty  millions  of  persons  engage  a  second 
time  in  the  same  two-handed  game,  the  pairs  of  players  being 
not  the  same  as  at  the  first  encounter,  but  distributed  as  chance 
may  direct.  Again,  there  will  be  ten  millions  of  winners  and  ten 
millions  of  losers.  Also,  if  we  consider  the  fortunes  of  the  ten 
million  winners  on  the  first  night,  we  see  that,  since  the  chance 
which  each  one  of  these  has  of  being  again  a  winner  is  equal  to 
the  chance  he  has  of  losing,  ahonii  one  half  of  the  winning  ten 
millions  of  the  first  night  will  be  winners  on  the  second  night  too. 
Nor  shall  we  deduce  a  wrong  general  result  if,  for  convenience,  we 
say  exactly  one  half;  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  very  large 
numbers  we  know  that  this  result  must  be  near  the  truth,  and  in 
chance  problems  of  this  sort  we  require  (and  can  expect)  no  more. 
On  this  assumption,  there  are  at  the  end  of  the  second  contest  five 
millions  who  have  won  in  both  encounters,  and  five  millions  who 
have  won  in  the  first  and  lost  in  the  second.  The  other  ten 
millions,  who  lost  in  the  first  encounter,  may  similarly  be  divided 
into  five  millions  who  lost  also  in  the  second,  and  as  many  who  won 
in  the  second.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  second  encounter,  there 
are  five  millions  of  players  who  deem  themselves  lucky,  as  they 
have  won  twice  and  not  lost  at  all ;  as  many  who  deem  them- 
selves unlucky,  having  lost  in  both  encoimters ;  while  ten  millions, 
or  half  the  original  number,  have  no  reason  to  regard  themselves 
as  either  lucky  or  unlucky,  having  won  and  lost  in  equal  degree. 

Extending  our  investigation  to  a  third  contest,  we  find  that 
2,500,000  will  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  they  are  very 
lucky,  since  they  will  have  won  in  all  three  encounters ;  while  as 
many  will  have  lost  in  all  three,  and  begin  to  regard  themselves, 
and  to  be  regarded  by  their  fellow-gamblers,  as  hopelessly  un- 
lucky. Of  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  of  players,  it  will  be  found 
that  7,500,000  will  have  won  twice  and  lost  once,  while  as  many 
will  have  lost  twice  and  won  once.  (There  will  be  2,500,000  who 
won  the  first  two  games  and  lost  the  third,  as  many  who  lost  the 
first  two  and  won  the  third,  as  many  who  won  the  first,  lost  the 
second,  and  won  the  third,  and  so  on  through  the  six  possible 
results  for  these  fifteen  millions  who  had  mixed  luck.)  Half  of  the 
fifteen  millions  will  deem  themselves  rather  lucky,  while  the  other 
half  will  deem  themselves  rather  unlucky.  None,  of  course,  can 
have  had  even  luck,  since  an  odd  number  of  games  has  been 
played. 
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Oar  20,000,000  players  enter  on  a  fourth  series  of  enconnters. 
At  its  close  there  are  found  to  be  1,250,000  very  lucky  players, 
who  have  won  in  all  four  encounters,  and  as  many  unlucky  ones 
who  have  lost  in  all  four.  Of  the  2,500,000  players  who  had  won 
in  three  encounters,  one  half  lose  in  the  fourth ;  they  had  been 
deemed  lucky,  but  now  their  luck  has  changed.  So  with  the 
2,500,000  who  had  been  thus  far  unlucky,  one  half  of  them  win 
on  the  fourth  trial.  We  have  then  1,250,000  winners  of  three 
games  out  of  four,  and  1,250,000  losers  of  three  games  out  of 
four.  Of  the  7,500,000  who  had  won  two  and  lost  one,  one-half, 
or  3,750,000,  win  another  game,  and  must  be  added  to  the 
1,250,000  just  mentioned,  making  three  million  winners  of  three 
games  out  of  four.  The  other  half  lose  the  fourth  game,  giving  us 
3,750,000  who  have  had  equal  fortimes  thus  far,  winning  two 
games  and  losing  two.  The  other  7,500,000,  who  had  lost  two  and 
won  one,  won  the  fourth  game,  and  so  give  3,750,000  more  who 
have  lost  two  games  and  won  two,  so  that  in  all  we  have  7,500,000 
who  have  had  equal  fortunes.  The  others  lose  at  the  fourth  trial, 
and  give  us  3,500,000  to  be  added  to  the  1,250,000  already 
counted,  who  have  lost  thrice  and  won  once  only. 

At  the  close,  then,  of  the  fourth  encounter,  we  find  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  players  who  have  been  constantly  lucky,  and  as 
many  who  have  been  constantly  unlucky.  Five  millions,  having 
won  three  games  out  of  four,  consider  themselves  to  have  better 
luck  than  the  average ;  while  as  many,  having  lost  three  games 
out  of  four,  regard  themselves  as  unlucky.  Lastly,  we  have 
seven  millions  and  a  half  who  have  won  and  lost  in  equal  degree. 
These,  it  will  be  seen,  constitute  the  largest  part  of  our  gambling' 
community,  though  not  equal  to  the  other  classes  taken  together. 
They  are,  in  fact,  three-eighths  of  the  entire  community. 

So  we  might  proceed  to  consider  the  twenty  millions  of  gamblers 
after  a  fifth  encounter,  a  sixth,  and  so  on.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter  in  that  way.  But  a  sort  of 
account  must  be  kept  in  proceeding  from  the  various  classes  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  the  fourth  encounter  to  those  resulting 
from  the  fifth,  from  these  to  those  resulting  from  the  sixth,  and 
so  on.  And  although  the  accounts  thus  requiring  to  be  drawn  up 
are  easily  dealt  with,  the  little  sums  (in  division  by  two,  and  in 
addition)  would  not  present  an  appearance  suited  to  a  popular 
article.  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider  only  the  results,  or 
rather  such  of  the  results  as  bear  most  upon  my  subject. 

After  the  fifth  encounter  there  would  be  (on  the  assumptiQO 
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of  results  being  always  exactly  balanced,  which  is  convenient,  and 
quite  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  our  present  purpose)  625,000 
persons  who  would  have  won  every  game  they  had  played,  and  as 
many  who  had  lost  every  game.  These  would  represent  the  per- 
sistently lucky  and  unlucky  men  of  our  gambling  community. 
There  would  be  625,000  who,  having  won  four  times  in  succession, 
now  lost,  and  as  many  who,  having  lost  four  times  in  succession,  now 
won.  These  would  be  the  examples  of  luck — good  or  bad — con- 
tinued to  a  certain  stage,  and  then  changing.  The  balance  of  our 
20,000,000,  amounting  to  seventeen  millions  and  a  half,  would 
have  had  varying  degrees  of  luck,  from  those  who  had  won  four 
games  (not  the  first  four)  and  lost  one,  to  those  who  had  lost  four 
games  (not  the  first  four)  and  won  but  a  single  game.  The  bulk  of 
the  seventeen  millions  and  a  half  would  include  those  who  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  regard  themselves  as  either  specially  lucky 
or  specially  unlucky.  But  1,250,000  of  them  would  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  a  change  of  luck,  being  625,000  who  had  won  the 
first  three  games  and  lost  the  remaining  two,  and  as  many  who 
had  lost  the  first  three  games  and  won  the  last  two. 

Thus,  after  the  fifth  game,  there  would  be  only  1,250,000  of 
those  regarded  (for  the  nonce)  as  persistently  lucky  or  unlucky 
(as  many  of  one  class  as  of  the  other),  while  there  would  be  twice 
as  many  who  would  be  regarded  by  those  who  knew  of  their 
fortunes,  and  of  course  by  themselves,  as  examples  of  change  of  luck, 
marked  good  or  bad  luck  at  starting,  and  then  bad  or  good  luck. 

So  the  games  would  proceed,  half  of  the  persistently  lucky  up 
to  a  given  game  going  out  of  that  class  at  the  next  game  to 
become  examples  of  a  change  of  luck,  so  that  the  number  of  the 
persistently  lucky  would  rapidly  diminish  as  the  play  continued. 
So  would  the  number  of  the  persistently  unlucky  continually 
diminish,  half  going  out  at  each  new  encounter  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  had  long  been  unlucky,  but  had  at  last  experienced 
a  change  of  fortunes. 

After  the  twentieth  game,  if  we  suppose  constant  exact 
halving  to  take  place  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  to  be  followed 
by  halving  as  near  as  possible,  there  would  be  about  a  score  who 
had  won  every  game  of  the  twenty.  No  amount  of  reasoning 
would  persuade  these  players,  or  those  who  had  heard  of  their 
fortunes,  that  they  were  not  exceedingly  lucky  persons — not  in  the 
sense  of  being  lucky  because  they  had  won,  but  of  being  likelier 
to  win  at  any  time  than  any  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
twenty  games.    They  themselves  and  their  friends — ay,  and 
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their  enemies  too — would  conclude  that  they  ^coiUd  not  lose.' 
In  like  manner,  the  score  or  so  who  had  not  won  a  single  game 
out  of  the  twenty  would  be  judged  to  be  most  unlucky  persons, 
whom  it  would  be  madness  to  back  in  any  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Yet — to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  case  of  these  apparently 
most  manifest  examples  of  persistent  luck — the  result  we  have 
obtained  has  been  to  show  that  inevitably  there  must  be  in 
a  given  number  of  trials  about  a  score  of  these  cases  of  persistent 
luck,  good  or  bad,  and  about  two  score  of  cases  where  both  good 
and  bad  are  counted  together.  We  have  shown  that,  without 
imagining  any  antecedent  luckiness,  good  or  bad,  there  must  be 
what,  to  the  players  themselves,  and  to  all  who  heard  of  or  saw 
what  had  happened  to  them,  would  seem  examples  of  the  most 
marvellous  luck.  Supposing,  as  we  have,  that  the  game  is  one  of 
pure  chance,  so  that  skill  cannot  influence  it  and  cheating  is  wholly 
prevented,  all  betting  men  would  be  disposed  to  say,  *  These  twenty 
are  persons  whose  good  luck  can  be  depended  on,  we  must  certainly 
back  them  for  the  next  game ;  and  those  other  twenty  are  hope- 
lessly unlucky,  we  may  lay  almost  any  odds  against  their  winning.' 

But  it  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  that  which  must 
happen  cannot  be  regarded  as  due  to  luck.  There  must  be  some  set 
of  twenty  or  so  out  of  our  twenty  millions  who  will  win  every  game 
of  twenty ;  and  the  circumstance  that  this  has  befallen  such  and 
such  persons  no  more  means  that  they  are  lucky,  and  is  no  more 
a  matter  to  be  marvelled  at,  than  the  circumstance  that  one  person 
drew  the  prize  ticket  out  of  twenty  at  a  lottery  would  be  marvel- 
lous, or  signify  that  he  would  be  always  lucky  in  lottery  drawing. 

The  question  whether  those  twenty  persons  who  had  so  far 
been  persistently  lucky  would  be  better  worth  backing  than  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions,  and  especially  than  the  other  twenty  who 
had  persistently  lost,  would  in  reality  be  disposed  of  at  the  twenty- 
first  trial  in  a  very  decisive  way,  for  of  the  former  score  about 
half  would  lose,  while  of  the  latter  score  about  half  would  win. 
Among  a  thousand  persons  who  had  backed  the  former  set  at  odds 
there  would  be  a  heavy  average  of  loss,  and  the  like  among 
a  thousand  persons  who  had  laid  against  the  latter  set  at  odds. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  assertion  only.  Experience  shows  that 
some  men  are  lucky  and  others  unlucky  at  games  or  other 
matters  depending  purely  on  chance,  and  it  must  be  safer  to  back 
the  former  and  to  lay  against  the  latter.  The  answer  is  that  the 
matter  has  been  tested  over  and  over  again  by  experience,  with 
the  result  that,  as  a  priori  reasoning  had  shown,  some  men  are 
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bound  to  be  fortunate  again  and  again  in  any  great  number  of 
trials,  but  that  these  are  no  more  likely  to  be  fortunate  on  fresh 
trials  than  others,  including  those  vrho  have  been  most  unfor- 
tunate. The  success  of  the  former  shows  only  that  they  havt 
beeriy  not  that  they  are  lucky,  while  the  failure  of  the  others 
shows  that  they  have  failed,  nothing  more. 

An  objection  will — about  here — have  vaguely  presented  itself 
to  believers  in  luck,  viz.  that-,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
*  maturity  of  the  chances,'  which  must  apply  to  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  turn  of  events,  one  would  rather 
expect  the  twenty  who  had  been  so  persistently  lucky  to  lose  on  the 
twentyofirst  trial,  and  the  twenty  who  had  lost  so  long  to  win  at  last 
in  that  event.  Of  course,  if  gambling  superstitions  might  equally 
lead  men  to  expect  a  change  of  luck  and  continuance  of  luck 
unchanged,  one  or  other  view  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
confirmed  by  events.  And  on  a  single  trial  one  or  other  event — 
that  is,  a  win  or  a  loss — Tnust  come  off,  greatly  to  the  gratification 
of  believers  in  luck.  In  one  case  they  could  say,  *  I  told  you  so, 
such  luck  as  A's  was  bound  to  pull  him  through  again ' ;  in  the 
other,  *  I  told  you  so,  such  luck  was  bound  to  change ' ;  or  if  it 
were  the  loser  of  twenty  trials  who  was  in  question,  then,  *  I  told 
you  so,  he  was  bound  to  win  at  last ' ;  or, '  I  told  you  so,  such  an 
unlucky  fellow  was  bound  to  lose.'  But  unfortunately,  though 
the  believers  in  luck  thus  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds,  though  they  are  prepared  to  find  any  and  every  event  con- 
firming their  notions  about  luck,  yet  when  a  score  of  trials  or  so  are 
made,  as  in  our  supposed  case  of  a  twenty-first  game,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  be  contradicted  by  the  event.  The  twenty 
constant  winners  would  not  be  more  lucky  than  the  twenty  constant 
losers ;  but  neither  would  they  be  less  lucky.  The  chances  are 
that  about  half  would  win  and  about  half  would  lose.  If  one  who 
really  understands  the  laws  of  probability  could  be  supposed 
foolish  enough  to  wager  money  on  either  twenty,  or  on  both,  ht 
would  unquestionably  regard  the  betting  as  perfectly  even. 

Let  us  return  to  the  rest  of  our  twenty  millions  of  players, 
though  we  need  by  no  means  consider  all  the  various  classes  into 
which  they  may  be  divided,  for  the  number  of  these  classes 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  more  than  a  million. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  twenty  millions  would  consist  of  players 
who  had  won  about  as  many  games  as  they  had  lost.  The  number 
who  had  won  exactly  as  many  games  as  they  had  lost  would  no 
longer  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total,  though  it  would  form 
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the  largest  individual  class.  There  would  be  nearly  3,700,000  of 
these,  while  there  would  be  about  3,400,000  who  had  won  eleven  and 
lost  nine,  and  as  many  who  had  won  nine  and  lost  eleven ;  these  two 
classes  together  would  outnumber  the  winners  often  games  exactly, 
in  the  proportion  of  20  to  11  or  thereabouts.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  conmiunity  would 
consider  they  had  had  neither  good  luck  nor  bad,  though  their 
opinion  would  depend  on  temperament  in  part.  For  some  men 
are  more  sensitive  to  losses  than  to  gains,  and  are  ready  to  speak 
of  themselves  as  unlucky,  when  a  careful  examination  of  their 
varying  fortunes  shows  that  they  have  neither  won  nor  lost  on 
the  whole,  or  have  won  rather  more  than  they  have  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  who  are  more  exhilarated  by  success 
than  dashed  by  failure. 

The  number  of  those  who,  having  begun  with  good  luck,  had 
eventually  been  so  markedly  unfortunate,  would  be  considerable. 
It  might  be  taken  to  include  all  who  had  won  the  first  six  games 
and  lost  all  the  rest,  or  who  had  won  the  first  seven  or  the  first  eight, 
or  any  number  up  to,  say,  the  first  fourteen,  losing  thence  to  the 
end ;  and  so  estimated  would  amount  to  about  170,  an  equal  number 
being  first  markedly  unfortunate,  and  then  constantly  fortunate. 
But  the  number  who  had  experienced  a  marked  change  of  luck 
would  be  much  greater  if  it  were  taken  to  include  all  who  had 
won  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  nine  or  ten  games,  and  lost  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder,  or  vice  versa.  These  two 
classes  of  ©layers  would  be  well  represented. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that,  setting  enough  persons  playing  at 
any  game  of  pure  chance,  and  assuming  only  that  among  any 
large  number  of  players  there  will  be  about  as  many  winners  as 
losers,  irrespective  of  luck,  good  or  bad,  all  the  five  classes  which 
gambling  folk  recognise  and  regard  as  proving  the  existence  of 
luck,  must  inevitably  make  their  appearance.' 

Even  any  special  class  which  some  believer  in  luck,  who  was 
more  or  less  fanciful,  imagined  he  had  recognised  among  gambling 
folk,  must  inevitably  appear  among  our  twenty  millions  of  illustra- 
tive players.  For  example,  there  would  be  about  a  score  of 
players  who  would  have  won  the  first  game,  lost  the  second,  won 
the  third,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end ;  and  as  many  who  had 
also  won  and  lost  alternate  games,  but  had  lost  the  first  game ; 
some  forty,  therefore,  whose  fortune  it  seemed  to  be  to  win  only 
after  they  had  lost  and  to  lose  only  after  they  had  won.  Again, 
about  twenty  would  win  the  first  five  games,  lose  the  next  five. 
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urin  the  third  five,  and  lose  the  last  five ;  and  about  twenty  more 
would  lose  the  first  five,  win  the  next,  lose  the  third  five,  and  win 
the  last  five :  about  forty  players,  therefore,  who  seemed  bound  to 
win  and  lose  always  five  games,  and  no  more,  in  succession. 

Again,  if  anyone  had  made  a  prediction  that  among  the  players 
of  the  twenty  games  there  would  be  one  who  would  win  the  first, 
then  lose  two,  then  win  three,  then  lose  four,  then  win  five,  and 
then  lose  the  remaining  five —and  yet  a  sixth  if  the  twenty-first 
game  were  played— that  prophet  would  certainly  be  justified  by 
the  result.  For  about  a  score  would  be  sure  to  have  just  such  for- 
tunes as  he  had  indicated  up  to  the  twentieth  game,  and  of  these 
nine  or  ten  would  be  (practically)  sure  to  win  the  twenty-first 
game  also. 

We  see,  then,  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  luck — good, 
bad,  indifferent,  or  changing — which  believers  in  luck  recognise, 
are  bound  to  appear  when  any  considerable  number  of  trials  are 
made ;  and  all  the  varied  ideas  which  men  have  formed  respecting 
fortune  and  her  ways  are  bound  to  be  confirmed. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  whether  this  is  not  proving  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck  instead  of  overthrowing  the  idea  of 
luck.  But  such  a  question  can  only  arise  from  a  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  what  is  meant  by  luck.  If  it  be  merely  asserted  that 
such  and  such  men  have  been  lucky  or  unlucky,  no  one  need 
dispute  the  proposition ;  for  among  the  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  purely  fortuitous  events  affecting  the  millions  of  per- 
sons now  living,  it  could  not  but  chance  that  the  most  remarkable 
combinations,  sequences,  alternations,  and  so  forth,  of  events, 
lucky  or  unlucky,  must  have  presented  themselves  in  the  careers 
of  hundreds.  Our  illustrative  case,  artificial  though  it  may  seem, 
is  in  reality  not  merely  an  illustration  of  life  and  its  chances,  but 
may  be  regarded  as  legitimately  demonstrating  what  must  inevit- 
ably happen  on  the  wider  arena  and  amid  the  infinitely  multiplied 
vicissitudes  of  life.  But  the  belief  in  luck  involves  much  more. 
The  idea  involved  in  it,  if  not  openly  expressed  (usually  expressed 
vei^  freely),  is  that  some  men  are  lucky  by  nature,  others  unlucky, 
that  such  and  such  times  and  seasons  are  lucky  or  unlucky,  that 
the  progress  of  events  may  be  modified  by  the  lucky  or  unlucky 
influence  of  actions  in  no  way  relating  to  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  success  or  failure  at  cards  may  be  affected  by  the  choice  of  a 
seat,  or  by  turning  round  thrice  in  the  seat.  This  form  of  belief 
in  luck  is  not  only  akin  to  superstition,  it  is  superstition.  Like 
all  superstition,  it  is  mischievous.    It  is,  indeed,  the  very  essence 
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of  the  gambling  spirit,  a  spirit  so  demoralising  that  it  blinds  men 
to  the  innate  immorality  of  gambling.  It  is  this  belief  in  luck, 
as  something  which  can  be  relied  on,  or  propitiated,  or  influenced 
by  such  and  such  practices,  which  is  shown,  by  reasoning  and 
experience  alike,  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  not  only  with  facts 
but  with  possibility. 

But,  oddly  enough,  the  believers  in  luck  show  by  the  forms 
which  their  belief  takes  that  in  reality  they  have  no  faith  in  luck 
any  more  than  men  really  have  faith  in  superstitions  which  yet 
they  allow  to  influence  their  conduct.  A  superstition  is  an  idle 
dread,  or  an  equally  idle  hope,  not  a  real  faith ;  and  in  like 
manner  is  it  with  luck.  A  man  will  tell  you  that  at  cards,  for 
instance,  he  always  has  such  and  such  luck ;  but  if  you  say,  ^  Let 
us  have  a  few  games  to  see  whether  you  will  have  your  usual  luck,' 
you  will  usually  find  him  unwilling  to  let  you  apply  the  test.  If 
you  try  it,  and  the  result  is  unfavourable,  he  argues  that  such 
peculiarities  of  luck  never  do  show  themselves  when  submitted  to 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  so  chances  that  on  that  particular 
occasion  he  has  the  kind  of  luck  which  he  claims  to  have  always, 
he  expects  you  to  accept  the  evidence  as  decisive.  Yet  the  result 
means  in  reality  only  that  certain  events,  the  chances  for  and 
against  which  were  probably  pretty  equally  divided,  has  taken 
place. 

So,  if  a  gambler  has  the  notion  (which  seems  to  the  student  of 
science  to  imply  something  little  short  of  imbecility  of  mind)  that 
turning  round  thrice  in  his  chair  will  change  the  luck,  he  is  by 
no  means  corrected  of  the  superstition  by  finding  the  process  fail 
on  any  particular  occasion.  But  if  the  bad  luck  which  has  hitherto 
pursued  him  chances  (which  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  as  not)  to 
be  replaced  by  good  or  even  by  moderate  luck,  after  the  gambler 
has  gone  through  the  mystic  process  described,  or  some  other 
equally  absurd  and  irrelevant  manoeuvre,  then  the  superstition  is 
confirmed.  Yet  all  the  time  there  is  no  real  faith  in  it.  Such 
practices  are  like  the  absurd  invocations  of  Indian  *  medicine  men ; ' 
there  is  a  sort  of  vague  hope  that  something  good  may  come  of 
them,  no  real  faith  in  their  efficacy. 

The  best  proof  of  the  utter  absence  of  real  faith  in  super- 
stitions about  luck,  even  among  gambling  men,  the  most  super- 
stitious of  mankind,  may  be  found  in  the  incongruity  of  their  two 
leading  ideas.  If  there  are  two  forms  of  expression  more  frequently 
than  any  others  in  the  mouth  of  gambling  men,  they  are  those 
which  relate  to  being  in  luck  or  out  of  luck  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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to  the  idea  that  luck  must  change  on  the  other.  Professional 
gamblers,  like  Steinmetz  and  his  kind,  have  become  so  satisfied 
that  these  ideas  are  sound,  whatever  else  may  be  nnsound,  in 
regard  to  luck,  that  they  have  invented  technical  expressions  to 
present  these  theories  of  theirs,  failing  utterly  to  notice  that 
the  ideas  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  cannot  both  be 
right — ^though  both  may  be  wrong,  and  are  so* 

A  player  is  said  to  be  ^  in  the  vein '  when  he  has  for  some 
time  been  fortunate*  He  should  only  go  on  playing,  if  he  is  wise, 
at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  time  only  should  he  be  backed. 
Having  been  lucky  he  is  likely,  according  to  this  notion,  to  con* 
tinue  lucky.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  called  '  the 
maturity  of  the  chances '  teaches  that  the  luck  cannot  continue 
more  than  a  certain  time  in  one  direction;  when  it  has  reached 
maturity  in  that  direction  it  must  change.  Therefore,  when  a 
man  has  been  ^  in  the  vein '  for  a  certain  time  (unfortunately  no 
Steinmetz  can  say  precisely  how  long),  it  is  unsafe  to  back  him, 
for  he  must  be  on  the  verge  of  a  change  of  luck. 

Of  course  the  gambler  is  confirmed  in  his  superstition,  which- 
ever event  noay  befall  in  such  cases.  When  he  wins  he  applauds 
himself  for  following  the  luck,  or  for  duly  anticipating  a  change 
of  luck,  as  the  case  may  be ;  when  he  loses,  he  simply  regrets  his 
folly  in  not  seeing  that  the  luck  must  change,  or  in  not  standing 
by  the  winner. 

And  with  regard  to  the  idea  that  luck  must  change,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  events  must  run  even,  it  is  noteworthy  how  few 
gambling  men  recognise  either,  on  the  one  hand,  how  inconsistent 
this  idea  is  with  their  belief  in  luck  which  may  be  trusted  (or,  in 
their  slang,  may  be  safely  backed),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real 
way  in  which  luck  < comes  even'  after  a  sufficiently  long  run. 

A  man  who  has  played  long  with  success  goes  on  because  he 
regards  himself  as  lucky.  A  man  who  has  played  long  without 
success  goes  on  because  he  considers  that  the  luck  is  bound  to 
change.  The  latter  goes  on  with  the  idea  that,  if  he  only  plays 
long  enough,  he  must  at  least  at  some  time  or  other  recover  his 
losses. 

Now  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  a  man,  possessed 
of  sufficient  means,  goes  on  playing  for  a  very  long  time,  his  gains 
and  losses  will  eventually  be  very  nearly  equal ;  assuming  always, 
of  course,  that  he  is  not  swindled — which,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
gambling  men,  is  perhaps  a  sufficiently  bold  assumption.  Yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that,  if  he  starts  with  considerable  losses,  he 
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will  ever  recover  the  sum  he  has  thus  had  to  part  with,  or  that 
his  losses  may  not  be  considerably  increased.  This  sounds  like  a 
paradox ;  but  in  reality  the  real  paradox  lies  in  the  opposite  view. 

This  may  be  readily  shown. 

The  idea  to  be  controverted  is  this :  that  if  a  gambler  plays 
long  enough  there  must  come  a  time  when  his  gains  and  his  losses 
are  exactly  balanced.  Of  course,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 
very  strong  argument  against  gambling ;  for  what  but  loss  of  time 
can  be  the  result  of  following  a  course  which  must  inevitably  lead 
you,  if  you  go  on  long  enough,  to  the  place  from  which  you 
started  ?  But  it  is  not  true.  If  it  were  true,  of  course  it  involves 
the  inference  that,  no  matter  when  you  enter  on  a  course  of 
gambling,  you  are  bound  after  a  certain  time  to  find  yourself 
where  you  were  at  ihit  beginning.  It  follows  that  if  (which  is 
certainly  possible)  you  lose  considerably  in  the  first  few  weeks  or 
months  of  your  gambling  career,  then,  if  you  only  play  long 
enough,  you  must  inevitably  find  yourself  as  great  a  loser,  on  the 
whole,  as  you  were  when  you  were  thus  in  arrears  through  gambling 
losses ;  for  your  play  may  be  quite  as  properly  considered  to  have 
begun  when  those  losses  had  just  been  incurred,  as  to  have  begun 
at  any  other  time.  Hence  this  idea  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  luck 
must  run  even,  involves  the  conclusion  that,  if  you  are  a  loser  or  a 
gainer  in  the  beginning  of  your  play,  you  must  at  some  time  or 
other  be  equally  a  gainer  or  loser.  This  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  long-continued  play  will  inevitably  leave  you 
neither  a  loser  nor  a  gainer.  If,  starting  from  a  certain  point 
when  you  are  a  thousand  pounds  in  arrears,  you  are  certain  some 
time  or  other,  if  you  only  play  long  enough,  to  have  gained  back 
that  thousand  pounds,  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  equally  certain 
some  time  or  other  (from  that  same  starting-point)  to  be  yet 
another  thousand  pounds  in  arrears.  For  there  is  no  line  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  you  must  regain  it,  which  will  not  equally  prove 
that  some  time  or  other  you  must  be  a  loser  by  that  same  amount, 
over  and  above  what  you  had  already  lost  when  beginning  the  games 
which  were  to  put  you  right.  If,  then,  you  are  to  come  straight, 
you  must  be  able  certainly  to  recover  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
by  parity  of  reasoning  four  thousand,  and  again  twice  that ;  and 
so  on  od  infinitum :  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  while  the  laws  of  probabilities  do  un- 
doubtedly assure  the  gambler  that  his  losses  and  gains  will  in  the 
long  run  be  nearly  equal,  the  kind  of  equality  thus  approached  is 
not  an  equality  of  actual  amount,  but  of  proportion.    If  two  men 
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keep  on  toesing  for  sovereigns,  it  becomes  more  and  more  unlikely, 
the  longer  they  toss,  that  the  difference  between  them  will  fall 
short  of  any  given  sum.  If  they  go  on  till  they  have  tossed  twenty 
million  times,  the  odds  are  heavily  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other 
being  a  loser  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  won  by  one  altogether,  to  the  amount  won  alto- 
gether by  the  other,  is  almost  certain  to  be  very  nearly  a  pro- 
portion of  equality.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  millions  of  tossings  one  player  is  a  winner  of  1,0002.,  then 
he  must  have  won  in  all  10,000,5002.,  the  other  having  won  in  all 
9,999,5002. ;  the  ratio  of  these  amounts  is  that  of  100005  to 
99995,  or  20001  to  19999.  This  is  very  nearly  the  ratio  of  10000 
to  9999,  or  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  practically,  from  actual 
equality.  Now  if  these  men  had  only  tossed  eight  times  for 
sovereigns,  it  might  very  well  have  happened  that  one  would  have 
won  five  or  six  times,  while  the  other  had  only  won  thrice  or  twice. 
Yet  with  a  ratio  of  5  to  3,  or  3  to  1,  against  the  loser,  he  would 
actually  be  out  of  pocket  only  22.  in  one  case  and  42.  in  the  other ; 
while  in  the  other  case,  with  a  ratio  of  almost  perfect  equality, 
he  would  be  the  loser  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

It  should  be  known — though,  perhaps,  even  this  knowledge 
would  not  keep  the  moths  away  from  the  destruction  to  which 
they  seem  irresistibly  lured — ^that  gambling  carried  on  long 
enough  is  not  probable  but  certain  ruin.  There  is  no  sum,  how- 
ever large,  which  is  not  certain  to  be  absorbed  at  some  time  in 
the  continuance  of  a  sufiiciently  long  series  of  trials,  even  at  fair 
risks.  Gamblers  with  moderate  fortunes  overlook  this.  In  their 
idea,  mistaken  as  it  is,  that  luck  must  run  even  at  last,  they 
forget  that,  before  that  last  to  which  they  look  has  been  reached, 
their  last  shilling  may  have  gone.  If  they  were  content  even  to 
stay  till — possibly — gain  balanced  loss,  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  escape.  But  what  real  gambler  ever  was  content  with 
such  an  aim  as  that  7  Luck  must  not  only  turn  till  loss  has  been 
recouped,  but  run  on  till  great  gains  have  been  made.  And  no 
gambler  was  ever  yet  content  to  stay  his  hand  when  winning,  or 
to  give  up  when  he  began  to  lose  again.  The  fatal  faith  in 
eventual  good  luck  is  the  source  of  all  bad  luck ;  it  is  in  itself 
the  worst  luck  of  all.  Every  gambler  has  this  faith,  aod  no 
gambler  who  holds  to  it  is  likely  long  to  escape  ruin. 

Richard  A.  Pkoctob. 
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The  Letters  written  by  a  True  Lover  to  his 
most  honoured  Mistress,  in  the  year 
1646. 

I. 

THEY  say  loving  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  sweetheart;  then  am  I 
sure  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  be  in  the  fashion.  For 
surely,  if  love  be  out  of  fashion,  kissing  must  likewise  be; 
and  that  that  was  a  kiss  you  gave  me  when  you  took  leave  of  me 
(and  sad  leave  it  was,  sweetheart!)  both  my  mouth  and  thine  will 
testify.  Your  lips  trembled,  sweet,  and  the  tears  stood  in  your 
eyes,  and  yet  I  loved  that  gentle  quivering  better  far  than  even 
the  brightest  smile  you  ever  gave  me,  when  first  I  saw  you,  sweet- 
heart, ah,  so  long  ago ! 

Do  you  remember  that  first  time  ?  You  have  blushed  at  it 
many  times  privately.  III  warrant,  for  there  was  neither  shoe  nor 
stocking  on  your  foot.  You  were  daintily  fording  a  swollen  brook 
when  my  horse  neighed,  and  heigh,  presto!  your  gown  was 
dropped,  and  at  sight  of  me  the  blood  came  surging  up  into  your 
cheek. 

Sweetheart,  that  was  long  ago ! 

Many  a  blush  have  you  blushed,  and  many  a  tear  have  you 
shed  (for  the  which  I  beg  your  pardon  on  my  bended  knees)  for 
my  sake,  since  then ! 

Now  you  have  become  the  very  soul  of  my  soul.  I  tell  you 
this,  not  because  you  do  not  know  it  well,  but  because  it  pleases 
me  mightily  to  write  it.  Soul  of  my  soul.  111  write  it  ten  thousand 
times  !  with  ten  thousand  new  meanings  each  time.  Janet,  can 
you  imagine,  sweetheart,  what  pain  'twas  to  leave  you,  and  what 
greater,  sweeter  pain  to  see  you  grieve  at  leaving  me?  I  would 
not  lose  that  greater  pain  for  all  the  joys  of  heaven ! 

Sweet,  I'm  not  blasphemous.  I  could  not  think  of  you  and 
blaspheme ;  moreover,  my  dear  and  honoured  chief  would  not  allow 
a  blasphemous  man  to  fight  in  his  great  cause. 
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Janet,  do  you  know  the  one  rival  you  have  ?  Now  be  jealous. 
I  love  a  jealous  woman. 

Though  jealousy  is  impossible  'twixt  you  and  me,  love  such  as 
ours  closes  the  door  on  jealousy.  You  have  divined  your  rival, 
sweet,  without  one  word  from  me. 

I  always  loved  James  Graham,  Janet,  and  now  that  he  has 
striven  with  all  his  might  to  raise  an  army  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  most  blessed  martyr  Charles,  I  love  him  so  intensely  that  my 
pulses  beat  and  my  breath  quickens  at  mere  sound  of  his  name. 

Therefore  I  have  unsheathed  my  good  sword,  which  is  keen 
even  as  I  am  to  do  battle  in  the  cause.  Therefore  have  I  bidden 
you  good-bye,  my  Janet,  and  am  now  sitting  on  an  old  drum  in  our 
camp,  near  Dumbath,  penning  these  few  lines  which  may  be  an 
everlasting  farewell. 

Janet,  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  be  a  soldier's  love ;  hard  it  is 
for  you,  sweet,  and  heavy  to  bear,  that  I  know  full  weU,  but  you 
are  the  bravest  woman  in' the  whole  world,  and  did  not  flinch, 
though  the  tears  stood  in  your  eyes  when  you  kissed  me. 

Forgive  me,  sweetheart,  for  referring  to  that  kiss — ^perchance 
the  last  you  may  ever  give  me.  Do  you  remember  the  horoscope 
cast  for  me  ?  Sweet,  if  I  am  to  die  the  bloody  death  foretold  for 
me,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  spoke  to  the 
noble  Marquess  concerning  this,  but  he  has  a  higher,  purer  faith 
than  mine.  He  said  that  the  manner  of  dying  mattered  but 
little,  provided  that  we  fell  in  a  true  cause. 

It  seems  that  he  never  doubts.  I  have  doubted  everything, 
save  only  Janet. 

Montrose  is  a  true  lover.  He  and  I  spend  many  a  night 
speaking  about  the  ladies  we  love  best.  Perchance  his  lady 
resembles  you,  for  you  have  much  in  common,  inasmuch  as  you 
seem  each  to  be  the  loveliest,  truest,  dearest  of  your  sex.  I  do 
not  tell  my  chief  so,  but  I  know  my  mistress  is  the  more  lovable 
of  the  two.  Sweet,  how  many  eyes  have  you  ?  For,  when  I  lay 
awake  at  night  under  heaven's  canopy,  each  star  looks  at  me  with 
your  eyes.  I  lay  and  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  how  I  love 
you,  and  that  I  know  you  never  will  be  mine.  Sweetheart,  the 
thought  kills  me.  I  am  only  as  other  men,  and  I  long  for  you 
night  and  day.  I  try  to  pray  that  in  days  to  come,  when  I  lie 
under  the  sods,  you  will  love  some  other  man,  and  the  very 
thought  chokes  me.  Janet,  you  will  never  love  another  man ! 
Dear,  it  is  widowhood  without  ever  a  bridal  I  am  condemning 
you  to. 
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Yon  will  ask  why  these  black  thoughts  and  terrors.  Alas ! 
they  are  only  too  well  founded.  I  am  no  coward,  Janet,  and  do 
not  dread  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  fighting  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
my  murdered  king.  But,  Janet,  Colonel  Straughan  is  upon  us 
with  12,000  men.  If  I  could  but  die  at  the  side  of  Montrose  ! 
.  .  .  will  you  ever  forget  me,  Janet  ? 

Alas !  that  I  ever  met  you.  But  no,  that  is  heresy  towards 
my  sweet.  I  love  you  with  the  whole  of  my  heart,  dear,  so 
farewell.  I  trust  this  letter  to  Duncan,  who  knows  every  pass  and 
will  bring  these  lines  to  you  though  the  enemy  guard  every  stone 
on  the  road. 

If  I  were  but  Duncan  to  see  your  face  again !  My  dearest  heart, 
I  send  you  something  in  the  comer  of  this  letter.  Would  that 
you  could  but  give  it  back  to  me. 

Yours  until  death, 

John  Spottiswoode. 

P.S. — It  seems  I  am  not  in  the  fashion,  sweet,  for  I  find  I 
love  you  more  than  ever.  A  fig  for  the  fashion,  say  I!  My 
fashion  of  loving  you  is  the  best  and  truest  part  of  me.  Shall  I 
lose  that  ?  Never.  Even  as  I  write  I  hear  the  call  to  arms.  I 
fear  you  will  learn  the  issue  of  this  fight  before  you  receive  this. 
The  little  sprig  of  rosemary  you  plucked  for  me  in  happier  times 
lies  close  to  my  heart ;  it  speaks  to  me  of  you,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  rosemary  for  remembrance.  If  I  could  but  forget  you, 
dear  heart,  and  you  would  but  forget  me,  I  should  go  to  battle 
with  a  lighter  spirit,  but  my  love  weighs  me  down,  the  sweetest 
burden  that  a  man  ever  carried.    Again,  farewell,  sweetheart  I 


II. 

Alas !  for  my  foreboding  spirit.  Janet,  have  you  heard  of  the 
disaster  that  has  befallen  us  ?  Sweet,  I  trust  that  the  news  of 
our  defeat  has  been  broken  to  you  gently.  I  could  not  rest  all 
night  after  my  capture  for  thinking  of  you,  and  how  you  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  evils  that  have  come  upon  us.  In  fancy  have  I 
seen  your  cheek  pale  and  your  lips  quiver,  have  seen  the  glitter  of 
your  eye  and  the  rush  of  tears  that  will  have  dimmed  its  bright- 
ness. I  am  costing  you  tears  again,  Janet  1  I,  whose  only  joy 
'twas  to  see  you  smile.  And  now,  sweetheart,  expect  no  quarter 
from  our  enemies.    They  are  pitiless,  nor  do  I  care  to  accept  pity 
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from  any  man.    Your  pity,  Janet,  half-sister  to  your  love,  I 
yearn  for. 

Dear,  I  dreamt  of  you  the  first  night  that  I  was  a  prisoner. 
Small  wonder,  you  will  think,  that  my  night  thoughts  should 
resemble  my  day  dreams.  You  were  with  me,  Janet,  and  your 
fingers  were  playing  with  the  locks  of  my  hair,  daintily  lifting 
them  firom  my  hot  forehead,  and  when  I  awoke  'twas  but  an  icy 
blast  that  blew  like  chill  despair  through  the  open  bars  of  my 
cell.  Ah  me  I  the  sleeping  and  the  waking !  Think  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  I 

Perhaps  you  still  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
suffered  defeat.  I  scarce  can  tell  how  you  receive  news  from  us. 
You  seem  so  &r  away,  Janet,  but  then  'twas  always  the  same. 
When  you  had  left  my  sight  but  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  passed  into  another  colder,  sunless  world. 

In  as  few  words  as  I  can,  without  useless  preamble,  will  I 
narrate  how  it  has  chanced  that  we  have  fallen  into  so  pitiful  a . 
position.  Perchance  you  know  that  the  Laird  of  Dumbath,  an 
enemy  of  the  most  noble  Marquess,  left  his  castle  garrisoned  in 
charge  of  his  lady  and  fled  to  Edinburgh.  Our  gallant  friend. 
Colonel  Harry,  laid  siege  to  it,  and,  though  its  position  was  natu- 
rally strong,  took  it  after  a  short  resistance.  He  left  a  sufficient 
garrison,  and  hurried  to  meet  us  who  were  advancing  to  the 
castle. 

In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  there  were  rumours  of 
Straughan's  vicinity  with  a  strong  force.  We  were  trying  to  gain 
a  pass  when  the  Marquess  espied  the  enemy  coming  to  meet  us. 
Breathless  as  we  were,  from  the  trot  at  which  we  had  advanced, 
we  were  fidlen  upon  by  Straughan's  forlorn  hope.  The  Colonel 
himself  commanded  another  division.  Colonel  Ker  yet  another. 
It  was  short  and  bloody  work,  Janet.  My  men  gave  way  at  all 
aides.  I  lost  sight  of  the  most  noble  Marquess.  Even  our 
standard  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sweet,  it  is  bitter  to 
be  compelled  to  yield  when  the  blood  is  on  fire  with  the  passion 
of  fighting,  when  there  is  the  death  of  a  martyr  to  avenge ! 
There  seemed  no  bullet  for  me  on  that  day.  The  death  I  sought 
eluded  me.  It  is  to  be  the  scaffold  after  all,  my  Janet,  and  the 
seer  who  foretold  my  doom  was  in  the  right. 

Fain  would  I  have  had  it  otherwise.     Dear  heart,  I  grieve 

over  my  dreams.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer  free,  I  weary  for  a  sight 

of  the  bonny  heather,  for  a  whiff  of  the  fresh  sea,  for  a  sight  of 

you,  Janet.    I  tried  not  to  write  this  last,  because  it  is  not  only 
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wearying,  it  is  too  hopeless,  too  deep  a  yearning.  I  wonld  die 
content  conld  I  but  see  your  face  once  more,  but  that  will  never 
be.  Dream  visions  of  you  will  come  to  visit  me ;  dreams  remove 
bars  and  bolts ;  dreams  scofif  at  prison  walls.  Janet  glides  in  to 
comfort  me,  whether  my  jailers  will  or  no.  My  dream  Janet, 
pale  reflection  of  a  beautifal  reality  I 

I  cannot  yet  quite  realise  that  I,  who  was  (not  so  long 
ago)  a  happy  lad,  who  had  no  care  but  the  wish  that  his  to- 
morrow should  be  as  his  to-day — who  gloried  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  blue  of  the  sky — in  the  mountain  air  and  the  calm 
of  the  lake — am  destined  to  die  on  the  scaffold  for  allegiance 
to  my  king;  that  I,  whose  pride  it  was  to  fondle  my  Janet, 
should  cry  in  vain  for  Janet  to  come  and  comfort  me.  All  is  lost 
now,  sweet !  My  dearest  Marquess,  doomed  of  a  surety  to  die ;  my 
country  is  torn  by  conflicts,  my  lands  will  fall  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters.  I  loved  them  well,  those  stretches  of  mountain 
and  plain  that  I  called  mine.  Ah !  well,  'tis  a  little  matter  to 
lose  them  when  I  am  bereft  of  all  else.  Janet,  I  think  I  hear 
you  crying  when  you  read  this.  Do  not  cry,  sweet ;  for  were  you 
a  thousand  miles  away  your  tears  would  rend  my  heart.  It  is 
not  so  great  a  loss  to  lose  life  when  one  has  lost  all  else.  Do  not 
weep,  my  Janet,  for  this  poor  desperate  lover  of  yours,  who  is 
penning  this.  He  cares  not  greatly  to  live.  To  an  exile,  hunted 
down  by  pitiless  foes,  what  would  be  the  worth  of  life  ?  Not 
worth  a  tear  of  yours,  Janet ! 

And  yet  I  love  your  tears.  Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  who  has  no  one  to  weep  over  him,  I  count  those 
tears  of  yours,  Janet,  as  the  brightest  gems  I  could  possess. 

Sweet,  this  will  not  be  a  farewell  note,  for  my  enemies  will 
surely  carry  me  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  meet  my  doom.  If 
you  could  but  tell  the  delight  and  the  dread  of  writing  to  you. 
I  am  yet  with  you  whilst  I  write,  and  the  bare  thought  fills  me 
with  joy ;  and  then  a  fear  follows  that  these  poor  words  of  mine 
may  fall  in  other  hands  but  yours.  I  check  the  outpourings  of 
my  sore  heart  lest  other  eyes  but  yours  should  read  them.  *  My 
sacred  love  to  be  profaned  by  being  laid  open  to  scoffers '  is  a 
thought  that  fills  me  with  dread.  The  ribald  can  find  a  jest  in 
the  holiest  of  matters  and  to  have  your  sweet  name  made  a 
byword  by  the  careless  would  wound  me  keenly.  But,  of  a  surety, 
I  shall  find  some  means  of  sending  a  few  words  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  may  hear  concerning  me  from  my  enemies,  who 
make  a  loud  boast  that  they  have  crushed  and  taken  prisoner 
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Montrose  and  his  army.  Therefore,  sweet,  'tis  only  farewell  for  a 
few  days  that  I  am  writing  now.  Only,  Janet,  do  not  flatter 
yourself  with  false  hopes.  There  will  be  no  pardon  for  me.  Nor 
do  I  desire  one.  Montrose  doomed  to  die,  I  could  not  wish  to 
live. 

Heaven  help  me,  if  these  words  seem  unloving  to  my  sweet- 
heart. But  my  life  has  proven  so  unlike  my  imaginings  of  it. 
My  sweets  have  become  bitter,  my  golden  visions  black  realities ; 
all  my  ends  so  different  from  my  beginnings.  I  am  too  near  my 
death  to  think  of  new  possibilities.  I  can  but  go  over  the  events 
of  my  life,  and  dream  of  my  Janet ! 

Sweetheart,  fare  thee  well,  and  grieve  not  mightily  over 

Your  true  lover, 

J.  S. 

P.S. — The  sun  is  shining  brightly  to-day,  Janet,  and  I  long 
for  you  with  a  consuming  longing.  A  little  gust  of  wind  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  heather  has  brought  back  to  me  memories  of 
you.  The  glad  days  we  spent  together  amongst  the  heather, 
sweet !  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  them.  How  careless  and 
happy  we  were,  and  how  bonny  you  were  I  Janet,  thoughts  of 
joy,  when  the  soul  is  overcast  by  sorrow,  are  like  the  tortures  of 
hell! 

III. 

Janet,  in  reviewing  those  graces  in  you  that  I  loved,  I  had 
often  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  yours  pleased  me  the 
best.  I  doubt  no  longer,  for  I  know  now  that  I  loved  your  manner 
most  when  you  braved  bolts  and  bars  and  the  tyranny  of  my 
enemies  (whom  I  fully  forgive,  even  as  I  pray  the  Lord  may  forgive 
me),  and  the  churlishness  of  rude  jailers,  so  that  you  could  kiss 
me  good-bye,  sweet ! 

The  joy  of  it  I  Janet,  you  cannot  imagine  what  this  gUmpse 
of  you  has  been  to  me. 

Sure  am  I  that  there  never  breathed  so  proud  a  condemned 
felon,  nor  one  with  half  such  just  reason  to  rejoice.  Since  Janet — 
her  fears  forgotten — came  to  me  in  my  prison  cell,  what  matter 
fetters  or  aught  that  my  enemies  can  urge  against  me?  If  all 
that  which  their  malice  can  invent  be  chronicled  to  my  disparage- 
ment, no  one  will  believe  aught  that  is  bad,  since  Janet  kissed 
mel 

When  you  entered  my  cell,  perchance  you  observed  that  I  was 
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tongue-tied,  that  no  words  could  force  their  way  to  my  lips,  that 
my  eyes  seemed  dazed  and  could  not  realise  that  it  was  my 
dearest  mistress  standing  before  me.  You  were  so  pale  and  wan, 
love,  your  pitiful  face  has  haunted  me  ever  since. 

Sweet,  I  am  to  die ;  you  know  it !  I  swear  to  you  that  death 
has  lost  its  bitterness  since  I  have  seen  you.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  the  thought  that  I  never  should  see  you  more  has  pursued 
me.  Night  and  day,  since  the  disastrous  day  when  we  lost  all,  I 
have  yearned  for  a  glimpse  of  you,  and  yesterday  you  gave  it  me. 

Sweetheart,  who  was  to  have  been  my  wife,  if  it  were  not  for 
you  I  should  feel  right  glad  that  my  short  span  of  life  is  nearly 
over.  Twenty-six  years  only  have  I  lived,  and  have  already  seen 
the  death  of  all  I  cared  for. 

My  king  has  died  a  martyr's  death  on  the  scaffold,  sold  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  his  subjects  and  countrymen — my 
countrymen.  My  poor  country,  torn  by  factions,  distracted  by 
conflict,  could  not  even  offer  me  a  quiet  and  secure  dwelling- 
place.  You  yourself,  my  Janet,  would  soon  tire  of  a  morose  and 
unhappy  husband.  Perchance  'tis  as  well  that  our  wedded  life 
should  be  nothing  but  a  golden  dream,  dreamt  by  us  in  happier 
times. 

Janet,  do  not  heed  what  I  have  written ;  'tis  but  a  poor  pre- 
tence at  consolation,  a  tissue  of  lies !  To  have  called  you  wife, 
but  for  a  day,  would  have  amply  compensated  me  for  a  life  of 
anguish,  and  now  I  have  grown  mad — ^mad  with  the  desire  of  see- 
ing you  again,  of  holding  you  once  more  in  my  arms ;  for,  Janet, 
I  am  young  and  strong,  and  the  hot  blood  is  coursing  through 
my  veins,  and  to-morrow  I  die ! 

I  fear  no  death,  not  even  that  on  the  scaffold,  but  I  fear  to 
carry  about  with  me  into  the  next  world  that  great  unassuaged 
desire,  the  desire  for  you,  Janet.  I  cannot  shake  it  off,  it  over- 
powers me.  It  will  outlast  life,  nay,  outlast  death.  Yea,  on  the 
very  Judgment  Day  'twill  be  you  only  that  will  bring  peace  to 
my  tortured  soul.  Brave  heart !  you  have  suffered  so  much  for 
me  that  I  scarce  like  to  lay  another  sufferance  on  you.  'Tis  a 
great  boon  I  crave  of  you — no  need  to  urge  you  by  telling  you 
'tis  the  last.  I  know  you  well,  Janet,  and,  knowing  you,  scarce 
hesitate  to  crave  this  last  favour,  which,  if  it  be  not  too  great,  I 
pray  you  grant  me. 

Janet,  will  you  see  me  die  ? 

Not  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  sweet,  but  in  some  secluded 
spot,  whence,  when  my  last  moment  comes,  you  will  murmur 
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through  your  tears,  <  Dear  soul !     God  give  him  rest.    He  loved 
me  well !  * 

liOviog  you  well  is  all  that  I  could  ever  do  for  you,  sweet,  and 
how  well  I  love  you  the  very  stars  and  seas  (who  know  your 
name  from  hearing  me  repeat  it)  will  testify. 

I  have  heard  a  tale  of  two  great  French  ladies  whose  lovers 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  who  watched  them  die.  Afterwards  they 
embalmed  the  hearts  of  their  true  loves  and  carried  them  with 
them  always  for  remembrance.  No  need  of  that  for  Janet !  She 
will  carry  the  remembrance  of  me  securely  in  her  own  heart ! 

Sweet,  if  I  have  requested  of  you  more  than  woman's  strength 
can  endure,  refuse  my  boon.  I  shall  go  to  my  death  bravely, 
never  fear.  Even  if  I  think  that  you  cannot  grant  me  my  desire, 
I  shall  die  as  befits  my  name  and  the  Cause  I  fall  in. 

But  if  you  are  brave  even  unto  the  fulfilment  of  my  wish, 
then  stand  at  the  window  of  the  grey  house,  my  cousin's  house 
(which  is  filled  to  the  brim,  to  me,  of  memories  of  you),  and  wave  a 
kerchief  as  a  signal  to  me  as  I  pass.  Then  will  I  march  to  death 
gladly,  even  as  a  bridegroom  goes  to  meet  his  bride. 

To  meet  his  bride !  Oh  I  Janet,  bride  of  my  dreams  only, 
would  that  I  could  pour  out  the  bitter  sweet  words  that  come 
surging  to  my  brain. 

To  tell  you  how  I  love  you  were  impossible ;  to  make  you 
understand  what  you  have  been  to  me  in  sweetness  and  tenderness 
since  the  first  day  my  eyes  ft  11  on  you,  equally  impossible,  and  to 
bid  you  good-bye  most  impossible  of  the  three.  For  though  my 
pen  cease  writing,  I  shall  not  cease  bidding  you  farewell  until  the 
axe  severs  my  head  from  my  body  (if,  indeed,  I  am  favoured  so 
much  as  to  die  by  steel  in  lieu  of  rope,  though  it  matters  but  little 
to  me) ;  even  then  a  long  *  good-bye  '  to  Janet  will  be  found  on 
my  lips  by  those  who  can  read  such  language.  Even  now  I  have 
omitted  to  give  you  thanks  for  your  sweet  pleadings  in  my  behalf. 
Twas  great  grief  to  think  that  you  should  thus  humble  yourself 
for  my  worthless  life's  sake ;  yet  was  it  grief  mingled  with  sweet- 
ness, for  had  you  not  braved  all  for  me?  And  nothing  can 
humiliate  you,  sweetheart ;  not  even  the  churlish  denial  which  the 
boon  you  craved  met  with  from  my  enemy ;  but  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  courage.     I  love  you  for  it ;  'twas  like  you. 

The  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  Janet,  still  lies  close  to  my  heart. 
There  will  it  lie  until  my  heart  beat  no  more ;  and  then,  when  I 
am  dead,  methinks  it  must  blossom  out  afresh  from  my  grave. 
Was  it  not  a  love  token  from  you  ?     Can  love  such  as  ours,  or  its 
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emblems  ever  die  ?  It  must  be  everlasting,  A  little  stir  in  my 
cell  tells  me  that  they  are  coming,  to  announce  that  I  must  soon 
make  ready  to  die — that  death  will  claim  me  from  Janet. 

If  I  but  die  as  nobly  as  Montrose  died,  so  that  my  dearest 
heart,  in  days  to  come  (when  she  can  bear  to  talk  of  it),  will 
narrate,  her  voice  thrilled  with  pain,  and  I  hope  a  little  pride,  how 
her  true  lover  met  his  death !  You  will  be  quite  old  then,  Janet, 
your  soft  brown  hair  silvered,  your  eyes  dimmed,  your  voice 
quavering,  and  I  shall  be  everlastingly  young,  Janet,  gone  to  my 
death  in  the  fulness  of  my  years.  I  wonder  shall  I  have  long  to 
wait  for  you,  Janet  ?  Are  you  going  to  leave  me  lonely  for  long, 
my  bride  ? 

Oh  !  Janet,  I  must  now  write  my  last,  last  words  to  you.  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  lived  my  life  quite  in  vain,  since  it  has  been 
given  to  me  to  gain  your  love.  My  whole  being  gives  you  un- 
utterable thanks  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  your  affection.  You 
have  sweetened  my  life,  Janet,  have  even  robbed  death  of  its 
bitterness.  And  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  nor  have  I 
ever  loved  another  maid  but  you. 

I  can  scarce  write  the  word  *  farewell.'  Methinks  it  should 
scorch  the  paper.  See,  sweetheart,  I  have  kissed  this  just  here. 
Lay  your  warm  lips  on  the  spot  when  mine  are  cold,  Alas !  that 
they  should  ever  be  irresponsive  to  yours. 

Janet,  there  is  scarce  a  moment  now.  I  must  e'en  hasten  to 
finish,  BO  that  this  may  reach  you  in  time.  I  pray  that  you  may 
get  it. 

There  is  no  sadder  thing  than  a  farewell  in  all  this  sad  world 
of  ours.    All  earthly  regrets  are  gone,  save  only  my  regret  for 

Janet,  and Good-bye,  sweetheart.    Fare  thee  well. 

J.  S. 

The  Lady  Janet  being  troth-plighted  to  the  young  and  gallant 
J.  Spottiswoode,  who  was  one  of  the  noble  Marquess  of  Montrose's 
most  devoted  followers,  being  in  sore  distress  at  news  of  her 
lover's  imprisonment  and  sentence  to  death,  herself  craved  the 
boon  of  his  life  from  his  enemies,  which  was,  however,  denied  her. 

By  dint  of  courage  and  resolution  she  penetrated  the  walls  of 
his  prison,  and  came  alone  the  night  before  his  execution,  to  bid 
him  good-bye.  Her  lover  laid  a  wish  upon  her  that  she  should 
witness  his  death,  which  wish  she  faithfully  complied  with. 

As  he  passed  her  on  his  way  to  execution,  he  smiled  right 
gladly  with  sudden  joy,  and  she  waved  her  kerchief  to  him,  and 
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also  threw  him  a  white  rose,  which  he  prayed  his  guards  let  him 
gather  up.  But  they,  fearing  that  any  delay  would  incense  the 
populace  against  them  (for  all  were  weary  of  bloodshed),  urged 
him  on.  At  which  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Farewell,  my 
Janet !  *  and  walked  firmly  to  the  scaffold. 

When  all  was  over,  the  ladies  surrounding  the  Lady  Janet, 
who  had  seen  her  fall  forward  when  her  lover  pronounced  his  last 
farewell,  tried  to  lift  her  from  the  seat  on  the  window  on  which 
she  had  sunk.  But  when  they  looked  on  her  fair  face  they  found 
that  the  Lord  had  been  merciful  to  her,  and  had  taken  her  to 
Himself  when  her  lover  breathed  his  last. 

Note^ — ^I  found  this  last  notice,  together  with  the  three  letters 
Spottiswoode  wrote  to  his  sweetheart,  in  an  old  oak  chest  which 
has  remained  unopened  in  our  family  for  generations,  I  have 
modernised  the  spelling  and  the  diction,  but  the  letters  still 
remain  very  much  as  they  were  written. 

Alan  Adair. 

*  In  order  to  prevent  any  possible  misconception,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state 
that  the  above  letters  and  narrative  are  entirely  fictitious.— Ed. 
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This  Poor  Man's  Wife. 


OUT  of  work !  You  read  it  in  every  line  of  the  man's  face,  in 
every  glance  he  cast  abont  him,  in  the  very  turn  of  his  head  and 
stoop  of  his  shoulders  as  he  moved  slowly  and  aimlessly  along.  He 
was  a  slenderly-built,  wiry-looking  man  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  with  a 
thin  face  that  was  kindly-looking,  no  doubt,  when  times  were  not 
so  bad,  with  keen  blue  eyes  and  ragged,  drabbish  hair  about  lips 
and  brow.  He  walked  slowly ;  now  and  then,  at  the  comers  of 
streets  or  where  people  were  too  busy  to  notice,  he  stood  still  and 
looked  about  him  unezpectantly ;  then,  as  aimlessly  as  he  had 
halted,  he  moved  on  again — his  shoulders  bent,  his  face  hopeless, 
his  steps  dragging. 

He  turned  out  of  the  East  India  Road  and  down  a  narrower, 
less  brightly-lighted  street,  towards  home.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
street  stood  two  or  three  houses,  taller  and  blacker  than  their 
fellows,  with  grey  windows  and  grimy  doorsteps.  Before  one  of 
these  he  paused. 

He  did  not  enter  at  once.  The  thought  of  the  disappointment 
he  was  bringing  home  with  him  again  made  a  coward  of  his 
courage.  His  wife  would  hear  his  first  footstep  in  the  house,  and 
would  wait  with  eager  eyes  for  the  news  which  his  face  would  tell 
her ;  he  would  see  her  greeting  glance  of  hope,  and  see  it  go.  He 
knew  the  tone  in  which,  after  a  minute,  she  would  say,  *  No  better 
luck,  then  ? '  sighing  as  she  said  it ;  he  knew  the  dull,  dead  weight 
that  would  press  upon  him  as  she  spoke.  The  home-coming  was 
worse  than  all  the  day's  weary  wanderings  to  and  fro.  He  waited. 
He  leant  against  the  wall,  thrusting  his  hands  down  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  glancing  drearily  up  and  down  the  ill-lit  street. 

Presently  noisy  footsteps  descended  the  stairs  and  came 
through  the  passage.     A  woman  came  out. 

*  'Ullo,  'AUet,  that  you  ? '  she  said,  in  a  shrill,  not  unkindly 
voice,  brushing  against  him,  then  stopping,     *  Crot  p*  berth  j^et  ?  ' 
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*  No,*  said  the  man  gloomily,  *  nor  like  to  get  one.  I've  been 
on  the  tramp  all  day.  Where's  the  good  ?  There's  hunderds  off 
like  me — ^hunderds  wantin'  every  job  that  turns  up.  I've  been 
off  since  Chris'mas — an'  afore  that  I  was  off  an'  on,  not  eamin' 
much.  I  may  be  off  till  next  Chris'mas  fur  all  1  see.  I  shouldn' 
care,  but  there's  the  little  chap  an'  the  missus— — ' 

*  She's  up,'  said  the  woman.  *  I  ran  in  to  see  her  jus'  now. 
She's  no  business  to  be  up.' 

^  She's  wantin'  to  be  about  again,'  said  the  man,  almost  fiercely. 
*  She's  wantin'  to  be  at  her  needle.  I  can't  earn,  an'  she  feels  she 
7nu8t — there's  where  it  is.' 

For  a  moment,  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  bright  with  tears ; 
he  drew  his  fingers  roughly  across  them,  and  jerked  his  head  back 
impatiently. 

*  I've  seen  the  baby,'  said  the  woman ;  *  he's  a  6i^  of  a  thing.' 

*  Yes,  he's  a  little  chap,'  said  the  father.  *  I'm  going  in.  It's 
bitter  cold.     Good-night.' 

He  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  groped  his  way  through 
the  dark  passage  and  up  the  dark  staircase.  His  room  was  at  the 
top  of  the  house;  a  line  of  pale,  sickly  candle-light  showed  that 
the  door  was  just  ajar. 

Within  the  room,  sitting  at  the  table,  with  the  candle  drawn 
close  to  her,  was  Hallet's  wife.  Jinny,  holding  her  young  baby  in 
her  arms  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  sew.  She  was  a  woman 
of  twenty-five,  with  bright  blue-grey  eyes,  and  pale  auburn  hair 
with  a  little  crisp  ripple  in  it.  Her  face  was  thinner  than  it 
should  have  been ;  hard  times  were  leaving  lines  of  pain  and 
sharpness  about  eyes  and  mouth  ;  but  Jinny  was  a  pretty  woman 
still,  and  there  was  an  indescribable  air  of  country  healthiness  and 
freshness  about  her,  good  to  see.  She  looked  up  quickly  as 
Hallet  came  in.  His  face  answered  the  question  her  eyes  asked. 
No  work  yet — no  hope  of  work. 

He  sat  down  in  silence.  Jinny  took  no  notice.  Generally, 
after  the  first  minute  of  disappointment,  she  would  say  briskly, 
with  a  tender  little  effort  at  cheeriness,  *  You'm  tired,  Willyum — 
you'm  tired,  I  reckon  ? ' — to-night  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She 
pressed  the  child  closely  to  her,  and  sewed  fast,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  as  though  the  effort  were  painfal,  then  sewing 
harder  than  ever  again,  as  though  the  painful  effort  were  in  some 
way  an  outlet  for  painful  thoughts. 

William  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  smd  watched  her.  Jinny 
was  downhearted,  he  thought, 
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*  How've  you  an'  th'  little  chap  been  ? '  he  said,  with  a  laudable 
eflfort  to  seem  cheerful  and  to  cheer  her. 

*I've  scarce  given  thought  to  how  we've  heen^^  said  Jinny 
sharply,  not  looking  up      *  I've  been  workin',  not  thinkin'.' 

There  was  a  pause.  *  You'm  going  the  way  to  be  bad,  Jinny/ 
said  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  timid  expostulation. 

She  drew  out  her  thread  more  quickly,  and  made  no  answer. 
William  watched  her  again  in  silence.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of 
his  wife,  perhaps.  He  was  not  a  masterful  man,  and  Jinny  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  *the  missus ' — a  woman  bom  to  be 
a  despot,  who  would  tyrannise  always,  always  be  adored  by 
her  loving  subjects.  Jinny  would  go  her  own  way,  he  knew. 
Expostulation  was  useless ;  nevertheless,  after  a  while,  he  gently 
expostulated  again : — 

*  You'll  be  making  th'  little  chap  bad,  too,  if  you  get  bad 
yerself,'  he  said. 

No  answer. 

*  You've  no  business  to  be  up,  leave  alone  at  work,'  he 
added. 

*  Some  one  must  work,'  said  Jenny  quickly ;  *  some  one  must  be 
eamin'.' 

If  she  had  been  herself  to-night  she  would  have  repented  of 
the  reproach  at  once,  and  have  made  up  for  it  by  sudden  pleasant- 
ness. That  was  Jinny's  way.  She  was  quick  of  temper  and 
quick  of  speech,  and  quick  to  forget  her  temper.  She  would  slap 
a  child  vigorously  and  kiss  it  with  tenderness,  lavishing  summary 
chastisement  and  unmerited  forgiveness  untroubled  by  thoughts 
of  justice.  She  would  scold  William  unsparingly  and  next 
moment  smile  at  him.  But  to-night  Jinny  let  her  sharp  words 
go,  and  was  too  miserable  to  care  about  their  sting. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  The 
man  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  clenched  hands  propping 
his  chin,  and  looked  drearily  about  the  cold,  almost  empty  room, 
with  its  bare  floor  and  walls  and  empty  grate.  All  their  household 
treasures — the  things  they  had  saved  up  for  and  bought  together 
and  set  such  store  on — were  gone.  Almost  everything  was  sold 
that  could  be  sold — Jinny's  Sunday  clothes  and  his  own;  the  bit 
of  carpet ;  the  blue  and  red  wool  mat  Jinny's  brother  had  given 
her ;  the  clock  that  had  hung  there  on  the  wall,  where  there  was 
a  circle  of  clean  whitewash  now,  like  a  white  moon  in  a  grey  sky ; 
the  chest  of  drawers  that  had  cost  21,  at  a  broker's  in  their 
flourishing  days;  Jinny's  japanned  tray;    the  pewter   tea-pot 
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tbat  had  shone  like  silver — the  room  was  desolate.  His  glance 
travelled  all  round,  and  rested  on  his  wife,  and  on  the  ^  little  chap  ' 
who  had  come  into  the  world  in  such  sorry  times. 

Jinny  worked  with  a  sort  of  passionate  energy,  as  though  life 
depended  on  every  stitch  she  took.  William's  gentleness  and 
solicitude  irritated  her  unreasonably.  Why  did  he  sit  there  idle? 
He  should  get  work — she  was  working. 

Jinny  was  not  quite  responsible  for  her  words  to-night.  She 
was  weak  and  ill  still.  She  had  been  taxing  her  small  strength 
unduly ;  her  nerves  were  all  unstrung.  She  believed  in  William 
with  all  her  soul ;  she  knew  as  well  as  he  tbat  his  failure  in  getting 
work  was  due  to  no  slothfulness  in  the  search,  yet  to-night, 
because  she  was  suffering  and  because  her  motherly  instinct  made 
her  impatient  with  hard  times  that  would  be  hard  for  her 
child,  there  was  relief  in  upbraiding  William.  She  was  miser- 
able. She  wanted'to  make  him  feel  a  little  of  this  keen  misery 
which  she  was  feeling.  He  was  too  patient,  too  content.  He 
ought  to  get  work.  She  did  not  know  how^  but  somehow  he 
could  get  it.     And  he  should  get  it. 

She  stopped  working  at  length  because  the  child  moved 
and  cried.  William  moved,  too;  then,  looking  tenderly  at 
her: — 

'  Don't  be  down'arted.  Jinny,'  he  said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at 
gaiety.    *  Where's  the  good  o'  being  down  ? ' 

*  Down — who's  down  ?  '  said  Jinny  sharply. 

*  You'm  down'arted  as  you  can  be  to-night.' 

*  Tis  time  to  be  down,  seemin'  to  me,'  said  Jinny.  *  Time  for 
somebody  to  be  down.  'Twould  be  better,  most  like,  if  other 
folks  was  a  little  less  easy  an'  happy.' 

*  You'm  meanin'  m6  by  that  ? '  said  William. 

*  You^  if  you  like  to  take  it  so,'  said  Jinny  recklessly.  *  Some 
folks  is  easy  by  nature.  I  never  heard  that  they  come  to  much 
good.    Work  doesn'  come  by  whistling  for  it.' 

*  You'm  thinkin'  I  won't  get  the  work.' 

*  I'm  not  thinkin'  much  about  it.  Where's  the  good  o'  thinkin'  ? 
SoToe-  men  gets  work.  I'd  see  myself  loafing  about  day  after 
day ' 

'  It's  pleasant,  I  reckon,  loafing  about  with  an  empty  stomach 
days  like  these,'  said  the  man  bitterly. 

*  I  know  one  thing— Pd  get  work,'  said  Jinny,  irrelevantly  but 
conclusively. 

After  that,  for  some  time,  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 
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William  got  up  slowly  and  went  to  the  window,  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  whistling  softly  to  himself.  When  his  heart 
was  heavy  he  always  whistled ;  it  was  a  way  of  assuring  Jinny 
and  himself  of  his  lightheartedness. 

Jinny  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  She  had  been 
bracing  herself  up  to  a  sacrifice;  but  the  sacrifice  was  a  very 
bitter  one,  she  could  not  make  it  graciously.  There  was  no  food 
in  the  house ;  she  had  fasted  since  morning,  and  so  had  William, 
and  there  was  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  food.  She  looked  down 
at  her  left  hand  which  was  holding  her  baby  close  to  her  ten- 
derly. The  tears  came  into  her  eyes;  she  brushed  them  away 
fiercely.  She  drew  oflF  the  little  gold  band  from  her  third  finger, 
and  put  it  on  the  table  away  from  her. 

*  You  can  take  it,'  she  said.  *  When  it's  gone  we  can  starve 
or  come  to  the  House.     Take  it — take  it.' 

William  stopped  whistling,  caught  up  his  green,  battered  old 
hat,  and  went  towards  the  door.  He  left  Jinny's  ring  where  she 
had  placed  it  on  the  table.  *  Take  it,'  Jinny  cried ;  but  he  did 
not  heed.  His  footsteps  sounded  in  the  passage  below,  and  the 
house  door  slammed  noisily. 

The  room  seemed  colder  when  William  was  gone.  Jinny 
tried  to  sew,  but  her  fingers  were  numb;  her  strength  had 
deserted  her.  She  pushed  the  work  away  from  her  in  despair. 
Then  her  baby  began  to  cry  again,  and  for  a  long  while  would  not 
be  comforted. 

An  hour  passed.  Two  hours.  Three.  A  lodger's  clock 
downstairs  struck  ten.  Jinny  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed,  and 
waited  and  listened  for  William  to  return.  She  had  fiiUen  asleep, 
when  at  length  there  were  footsteps  on  the  landing  outside,  and 
someone  tapped  at  the  open  door. 

*  Mrs.  'Allet,  my  dear,'  said  the  woman  in  the  doorway ;  *  may 
I  come  in,  my  dear?  ' 

Jinny  started  and  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  *  Come  in,' 
she  said.    *  Oh,  it's  Mrs.  Durby !     Come  in.' 

It  was  a  comfortable,  portly  old  woman  who  entered.  She 
and  Jinny  knew  one  another  very  well.  They  had  lived  for  a 
year  in  the  same  house,  and  had  struck  up  some  sort  of  friend- 
ship on  the  strength  of  their  west-country  birth  and  scorn  of 
London  ways. 

*  I  was  asleep,  I  think,'  said  Jinny.  *  'AUet's  gone  out.  I  was 
thinkin'  he'd  been  in  afore  now.' 

The  old  woman  sat  down  and  looked  sadly  at  Jinny.     <  I've 
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hronglit  'ee  bad  news,  my  dear,'  she  said,  pausing  to  see  how  Jinny 
would  bear  it.  *  You  mus'n'  take  on — there's  others  has  been  the 
tome,  better  folks  'n  you.  It's — it's  'AUet.  Don't  'ee  upset  your- 
self ;  don't  'ee  now ;  but  'Allet,  your  man,  he's — he's  been  took 
up.     Twas  a  sovereign.     They've  took'n  up  fur  it.' 


II. 

The  winter  was  over.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  sunshine  was 
warm  in  the  streets,  and  the  breeze  had  the  light,  gentle  touch  of 
late  springtime.  Jinny  sat  up  in  bed  this  sunny  afternoon,  look- 
ing like  a  ghost  of  her  old  self.  For  a  long  while  she  had  been 
ill ;  she  was  better  now,  beginning  to  wonder  impatiently  how 
she  had  lived  all  these  weeks  and  to  whom  she  was  indebted.  Old 
Mrs.  Durby  had  brought  her  Monday's  washing  into  Jinny*s  room, 
and  was  bending  over  a  tub  which  was  supported  on  two  chairs, 
and  talking,  and  rubbing,  and  wringing,  all  in  the  same  comfort- 
able, tranquil  fashion,  without  haste  or  flurry.  '  How  had  Jinny 
lived  ? '  Well,  the  district  visitor  had  been  good,  and  the  parish 
had  let  her  have  something,  and  one  or  two  neighbours  had  been 
neighbourly.    No  need  for  Jinny  to  *  fash '  herself. 

*  I  never  thought  to  come  on  the  parish,'  said  Jinny  regret- 
fully; *  never  I  'Allet  might  'a'  come  on  the  parish;  I  never 
would.' 

*  Don't  'ee  worrit  yerself  about  that,  my  dear.  Better  folks  n 
you  have  come  on  the  parish  afore  now.  What  you've  got  to  do 
now  is  to  cheer  up  afore  your  man's  out  again.  His  time's  up 
to-morrow.' 

Jinny's  blue  eyes  were  cold  as  steel.  ^  I  minded  that  his  time 
was  up,'  she  said  coldly.  ^Better  they'd  keep  un  in  prison. 
Stay  in  or  come  out  it's  all  one  to  me.' 

Mrs.  Durby  plunged  her  arms  into  her  tub  with  more  energy 
than  usual.  *  He's  your  man,'  she  said ;  *  you'm  bound  to  stick 
to  your  man.' 

*He's  no  man  o'  mine,'  said  Jinny  frigidly.  *  We've  been 
honest  folks — me  an'  mine — a'ways.  No  one  could  say  other  of 
us.  An'  no  one  bIwXI  say  other.  I'll  fend  fur  myself;  an'  'Allet, 
he  can  fend  fur  hisself.' 

The  old  woman  sighed.  She  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
unwifely  sentiments.  *  You'll  drive  yer  man  from  bad  to  worse,' 
she  said. 
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*  He'll  find  the  road  easy,'  said  Jinny  bitterly,  *  Not  much 
drivin'  in't,  I  reckon. 

The  old  woman  sighed  again.  ^  I  was  never  one  o'  th'  hard 
ones  myedfj  she  said. 

^  Could  anyone  cast  it  agen  you  yer  husband  was  a  thief? ' 
said  Jinny  fiercely. 

^  Aw  no !  My  man  was  honest.  I'll  say  that  fur  un,'  said 
the  old  woman  comfortably.  ^If  he  hadn'  been,  I  should  V 
stuck  to  im  all  same,'  she  added,  after  a  moment. 

Jinny  lay  back  on  the  bed  for  some  minutes  without  speaking. 
Then  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  again,  and  looked  strangely 
at  her  companion.  *  I'll  never  forgive  'n,'  she  said  slowly — 
*  never.  Maybe  I  ought.  Some  folks  might.  I'm  diflfer'nt.  I 
couldn'  forgive  'n.  I  couldn'  forget  he'd  been  in  jail.  Folks 
said — that  night — I'd  drove  'n  to  do  it.  Drove  un  ?  Me  ?  I'd 
rather  'a'  starved — starved  a  thousan'  times — than  'a'  touched  a 
penny  come  dishonest  by.  An'  I  drove  'n  to  it !  Likely  tale  ! 
I  told  un  th'  shop  to  go  to,  too,  I  s'pose ;  an'  told  the  lady  to 
drop  her  sovereign,  an'  'ee  to  put  his  foot  on  un,  and  pick  un 
up,  an'  walk  oflf ? ' 

*  Findin'  's  keepin','  said  the  old  woman  apologetically.  *  He 
didn'  go  to  take  it.  'Twas  work  he  was  askin'  for.  He  was  ready 
to  work,  an'  to  earn  his  wage  like  2jdl  honest  man.  They  was 
askin'  in  the  shop  window  fur  a  boy.  'Allet  wasn'  a  boy,  but  he 
was  ready  to  work  fur  a  boy's  wage.  Why  couldn'  they  take  un  ? 
They  wouldn'.  Then  the  money  come  in  his  way.  He  didn'  go 
fur  to  take  it.     But  findin'  's  keepin'.' 

*  An'  keepin'  's  stealin','  said  Jinny  sternly. 

The  old  woman  wrung  out  the  last  garment  in  the  tub,  and 
drew  out  her  arms  and  slowly  wiped  the  soapsuds  from  them. 
She  looked  disapprovingly  at  Jinny  the  while. 

*  I  wouldn'  talk  like  that,'  she  said.  *  'Twas  fur  you  he  done 
it.  That  night,  when  he  come  home,  he  was  down  at  fore  door 
standin'.  An'  our  'Liza,  she  says  she  stopped  a  minute  to  speak 
to  un.  "Got  a  berth  yet,  'Allet?"  she  says.  "No,"  says  he, 
"an'  I  shouldn'  care — on'y,  you  see,"  says  he,  "there's  the 
missus  an'  the  little  chap."    That's  what  he  says.' 

Jinny  laughed  harshly.  *l've  heard  that  tale  afore,'  she 
said.  *  'Twas  U8  droved  un  to  it !  I'd  'a'  forgiven  un  easier  if 
they  didn'  bring  that  lie  against  us.  Thought  of  uSy  did  he  ? 
A  brave  lot  he  thought  of  us,  little  Tommy  an'  me,  I  reckon. 
When  he's  a  grown  man  folks  '11  be  able  to  cast  it  up  to  Tommy* 
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^<  Father  was  in  jail,"  they'll  say.     Done  it  fur  Tommy  an'  me, 
did  he?' 

Jinny  had  tired  herself  out.  For  the  next  hour  she  lay  still, 
resting.  Old  Mrs.  Durby  hung  the  clothes  she  had  washed-  on  a 
line  across  Jinny^s  room,  and  carried  the  tub  downstairs.  Jinny 
was  left  alone  with  Tommy. 

Tommy  was  asleep.  The  sunshine,  falling  full  on  his  little 
round  red  face,  did  not  wake  him.  As  his  mother  looked  down  on 
him  her  lips  relaxed,  and  her  eyes  grew  tender.  *  Mother's 
lovely,'  she  said,  softly,  in  sweet,  west-country,  caressing  tones. 
*  No  worrit  to  mother — never  wiU  be.' 

There  was  a  note  of  bitterness  even  in  the  tender,  caressiug 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  to  her  child.  Tommy  had  been  *a 
worrit'  to  his  father — so  the  neighbours  implied.  They  were 
anxious  to  excuse  and  defend  William — there  was  the  child,  they 
said,  and  Hallet  was  *  soft '  on  the  child.  They  were  cruel  to 
Tommy.  They  laid  the  responsibility  of  William's  wrong-doing 
on  Tonmiy  and  on  herself.  ^  A  man  can't  see  his  child  and  his 
missus  starve,'. they  said.  She  and  Tommy  had  been  burdens. 
There  was  the  sting. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Darby's  quiet  but  heavy 
footfall  sounded  on  the  stairs  again. 

*  Mrs.  'Allet,  my  dear.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Jinny. 

*  There's  the  lady  o'  the  district,  my  dear.  It's  a  strange  lady 
this  afternoon.  She's  down  below;  she  says  she'll  step  up 
presently  an'  see  you.' 

Jinny  looked  indifferent. 

'  Shall  I  straighten  th'  bed  a  bit  ? ' 

*  Where's  th'  odds  ? '  said  Jinny. 

*She  seems  a  starchy  body.  Not  like  th'  one  gen'ally 
comes.' 

The  stairs  creaked  again.  A  brisk,  incisive  step  ascended  and 
stopped  at  Jinny's  door.  Mrs.  Durby  ambled  away,  and  the 
visitor  entered. 

She  was  a  tall,  thin,  erect  woman,  with  long  neck  and  sloping 
shoulders,  and  a  narrow  smileless  face.  Grey  bird-like  eyes 
looked  down,  over  a  beak-like  nose,  at  Jinny. 

*  Good  afternoon,'  she  said,  looking  about  her  critically  at  the 
empty  room  and  the  line  with  the  steaming,  grey-hued  linen,  then 
back  again  at  Jinny.  *You  are  the  woman  named  Hallet,  I 
think  ?    My  sister  has  spoken  to  me  about  you.' 
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'  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Jumy,  as  her  visitor  paused  and  seemed  to 
expect  lier  to  say  somethiDg. 

*  My  sister  is  unwell,'  continued  the  lady  in  metallic,  incisive 
tones.  ^I  cease  to  be  surprised  at  her  frequent  indisposition 
after  seeing  the  condition  of  some  of  the  houses  she  visits.  Do 
you  never  open  your  windows?  My  sister  tells  me  you  have 
been  ill?' 

Jinny  was  never  one  to  pose  as  a  sufiPerer  before  the  class 
above  her.  There  was  a  healthy,  hardy  independence  about  her 
which  made  her  speak  cheerily  of  herself.  *  I'm  gettin'  round 
now,'  she  said.     *  I  shall  pick  up  after  a  bit.' 

'  All  this  damp  linen  is  not  very  good  for  you,  I  should  think,' 
said  the  lady,  loftily. 

*  It's  Mrs.  Durby's,'  said  Jinny.  *  It's  handier  to  hang  it  here 
— there's  more  room  fur  it.' 

The  lady  did  not  pursue  the  point. 

*  Is  that  your  baby  ?    How  old  is  it  ?    It  is  very  small.' 

*  He's  healthy,'  said  Jinny,  shortly. 

'And  how  many  more  are  there?  '  said  the  lady  without  much 
show  of  interest. 

*  No  more.    He's  my  on'y  one.' 

*  Ah — you  must  be  thankful.' 

•Thankful?  Why?  I  could  do  wi'  others  like  Tommy. 
He's  no  worrit — Tommy  isn't.' 

The  lady  looked  around  her  again  with  calm,  deliberate  glance. 
Then  she  looked  scrutinisingly  at  the  wooden  chair  near  Jinny's 
bed;  and,  having  assured  herself  that  it  would  not  sully  her 
garments,  sat  down. 

^  I  hear  that  your  husband  is  in  prison  ? '  she  said. 

*  Yes,'  said  Jinny  shortly.     *  That's  true.' 

*  It  must  be  a  great  trouble  to  you  ? ' 

*  I  can  bear  it,'  said  Jinny  grimly. 

The  colour  came  into  her  face;  she  put  up  her  hand  and 
pushed  back  the  hair  from  her  forehead  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment. 

*  Is  this  his  first  oflFence  ? ' 

*  First  and  last,'  said  Jinny  curtly. 

*  Yes,  I  hope,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  his  last.  My  sister  has 
told  me  a  good  deal  about  you.  She  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  case.  She  has  always,  she  says,  found  you 
honest  and  upright  and  trustworthy.' 

*  There's  naught  to  praise  one  fur  in  thai^^  said  Jinny.    *  She's 
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same  herself,  I  reckon.     I  never  reckoned  that  anything  out  o' 
th'  common.' 

*An  honest  wife  generally  makes  an  honest  husband.  You 
must  induce  your  husband  to  feel  as  you  do.' 

*  I'm  not  one  o'  th'  sort  to  preach,'  said  Jenny,  *  'AUet  knows 
what's  what — he  don't  want  me  to  tell.' 

*  But  what  could  have  induced  him  to  do  this  ? '  said  the  lady 
with  the  faintest  possible  little  smile  on  her  thin  lips. 

The  smile,  the  superior  tone,  the  air  of  calm,  lofty  remon- 
strance, were  more  than  Jinny  could  bear.  All  Jinny's  little 
world  had  excused  her  husband,  been  eloquent  in  apology  for 
him ;  until  now  she  had  heard  no  word  of  censure  pronounced 
upon  him.  The  superior,  questioning  tone  in  which  the  lady 
visitor  inquired,  *  Is  this  his  first  offence  ? '  and  the  accent  of 
careless  condemnation  in  which  she  wondered,  *  What  could  have 
induced  him  ? '  came  to  Jinny  like  a  new  experience.  She  forgot 
her  wrath  with  William.  It  was  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Her  only  instinct  was  to  defend  *  her  man.' 

*  What  made  un  ? '  she  said,  scornfully.  *  Wait  till  ycm^m  out 
o'  work,  an'  tries  an'  strives,  an'  begs  an'  prays,  week  in  week  out, 
month  after  month,  an'  have  others  lookin'  to  'ee  fur  food  an' 
house-room,  an'  can't  earn  enough  to  keep  yerself,  leave  alone 
them  belonging  to  'ee.  Maybe  then  you'd  find  it  pretty  easy  to 
understand ! ' 

The  lady  smiled  slightly  in  a  tolerant  way.  One  cannot 
quarrel  with  one's  inferiors.  Jinny's  ebullition  of  temper  was 
unseemly,  but  dignity  required  that  it  should  be  overlooked. 

*  There  has  been  great  distress,  no  doubt,'  she  said.  *But 
yours  has  not  been  a  solitary  case.  If  your  husband  had  reflected, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  thousands  were  just  as  badly  off 
as  he.* 

*  Would  that  'a'  mended  it?'  said  Jinny.  *That  wouldn' 
'a'  given  us  food  to  eat.  You  wonder  why  he  done  it  ?  There's  no 
folks  you'm  soft  on  maybe,  else  you'd  know.  Maybe  you'd  do  it 
yerself,  most  like,  if  there  was  folks  you  was  soft  on,  an'  you  tried 
momin',  noon,  an'  night  to  earn  an  honest  wage  an'  couldn' — 
maybe  you'd  do  it,  too — maybe  you  wouldn',  though — maybe  the 
other  lady  would.  Maybe  it  wouldn'  worrit  you  to  see  them 
belongin'  to  'ee  cold,  an'  bad,  an'  wantin'.  You'm  not  the  sort. 
'Allet,  my  man,  's  made  differ'nt.  He  couldn'  'bide  us^  Tommy 
an'  me,  to  be  wantin'  far  aught.     There  'twas.    We  were  worrits 
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to  nn.  Thank  God  A'mighty,  you'm  not  like  to  be  any  man's 
worrit  an'  lead  un  wrong ' 

Jinny's  voice  had  become  more  and  more  shrill.  It  followed 
the  visitor  down  the  stairs.     Then  Jinny  was  suddenly  quiet. 

Old  Mrs.  Durby  ambled  upstairs  again  by-and-by.  Jinny 
was  holding  Tommy  in  her  arms,  kissing  him,  and  crying  gently. 
Her  ring  was  gone  from  her  finger.  She  held  a  little  round  screw 
of  paper  tightly  in  her  hand.  The  old  woman  chatted  comfort- 
ably for  some  nunutes ;  then  a  pause  came. 

*  'AUet's  out  to-morrow,'  said  Jinny,  breaking  the  pause. 

*  Yes.  To-morrow.  An'  he'll  get  work  now,  th'  chances  are. 
They'm  most  of  'em  on  again.' 

Another  lengthy  pause. 

*  There's  nothin'  in  the  house  fur  'AUet,'  said  Jinny.  *  I'd  like 
un  to  feel  cheerful  comin'  home.  There's — there's  this.  You'll 
do  it  fur  me  ?  I've  put  it  in  the  bit  o'  paper.  They'll  let  you 
have  somethin'  on  it.  We  can  get  it  out  again  when  'Allet's  in 
work  an'  I'm  eamin'.  I  shall  be  eamin'  soon.  I'm  pickin'  up 
again.    WiU  you  take  it  ? ' 

*  It's  yer  ring,  my  dear — what  you  was  wed  with  ?  ' 

*  That's  it,'  said  Jinny.  *  But  'Allet,  he's  my  man.  I'd  like 
un  to  find  a  bit  of  a  meal,  an'  things  a  bit  homelike.' 

Sheldoit  Clabke. 
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rwas  seventy  years  old :  the  unforgetable  three-score  and  ten. 
It  was  the  biggest  and  finest  of  three  ebns  standing  in  front 
of  a  little  Norman  church  (built  indeed  by  a  great  architect  in 
his  day),  of  which  the  writer,  living  where  he  does,  is  glad  to 
make  much.  The  little  belfry  at  the  guosi-west  end  of  that 
modest  ecclesiastical  edifice  has  stood  unmoving  aloft  amid  the 
waving  branches  for  fifty  years.  And  passing  in  front  of  the 
church  in  the  time  of  green  leaves,  the  long  branches  of  the  elm 
stretched  for  many  a  day  over  your  head,  and  met  those  of 
another  across  the  way,  which  grows  just  outside  the  chamber 
which  was  once  the  study  of  a  great  Scotch  professor  of  Philo- 
sophy. We  have  admirable  men  left  to  us  still  in  that  little 
University :  it  would  be  better  and  healthier  for  all  of  them  if 
they  lived  in  a  bigger  place.  But  of  late  days  we  have  been  cut 
down  severely.  Far  beyond  this  gray  city,  which  indeed  has  but 
the  population  of  a  village,  and  is  village-like  in  divers  character- 
istics, some  who  read  the  English  tongue  know  the  names  of 
Ferrier,  Shairp,  Tulloch.  And  those  who  bore  the  names  are 
gone  away.  It  made  a  great  difference,  to  many,  when  each 
went.  But  there  is  no  loss  which  is  felt  like  the  loss  of  something 
taken  out  of  one's  daily  life :  like  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  you 
spoke  naturally  of  the  small  interests  and  cares  which  make  the 
Imbitude  of  daily  being.  And  to  this  writer,  the  last-named  of 
the  three  was  worth  divers  good  men. 

He  told  me,  more  than  once  (we  repeat  traditions  here  to  our 
friends  from  time  to  time),  that  when  Ferrier  worked  and  thought 
in  that  study  with  the  elm  rustling  against  its  wall  outside,  he 
used  continually  to  go  to  the  window  and  look  across  at  the  little 
church ;  and  often,  on  a  summer  afternoon  when  the  windows 
were  opened,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  congregation's  worship 
as  it  went  on,  and  found  it  soothing.  Finally,  when  the  venerable 
man  who  in  those  days  ministered  there  entered  upon  bis  long 

u  a 
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sermon,  Ferrier  listened  to  the  voice  going  on  and  on  :  it  was  a 
sound  without  sense.  Yet  the  philosopher  declared  that  the 
sermon  did  him  good:  did  him  more  good  than  any  sermon 
preached  within  distinct  hearing ;  and  indeed  went  on  to  declare 
that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  well  that  all  sermons  should  be 
listened  to  in  just  such  circumstances.  Men  who  have  in  them 
a  deep  spring  of  humour  are  not  to  be  taken  as  upon  their  oath  ; 
and  all  hearers  are  not  as  Professor  Ferrier  was.  Ferrier  is  gone, 
long  ago.  Now  Tulloch  has  been  taken  too ;  and  this  world,  to 
many,  is  sorrowfully  changed:  is  very  appreciably  poorer.  And 
that  whirling  snow  which  I  see  falling  as  the  daylight  fails  on  this 
dismal  afternoon  midway  in  March,  is  falling  upon  his  grave.  He 
chid  this  writer,  gently,  once  declaring  that  worn  commonplaces, 
found  of  a  sudden  to  be  true  by  personal  experience,  are  the 
only  things  that  really  reach  the  common  heart  of  poor  humanity. 
He  declared  the  statement  was  Philistine.     But  ah,  it  is  true. 

Where  fine  trees  are  rare,  one  knows  and  prizes  the  individual 
tree  as  you  do  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  in  Surrey.  And 
to  the  writer,  who  through  all  his  life  has  only  managed  to  hold 
on  without  breaking  down  by  making  much  of  poor  and  little 
things,  this  appeared  as  indeed  a  beautiful  elm.  Walking  under 
it  continually,  one  knew  all  its  aspects :  the  look  of  Winter,  of 
Summer,  of  Spring.  Here  the  winter  is  the  longest-lasting 
season :  five  months  at  the  least,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  end  of  March,  sometimes  much  more.  And  in  that 
dismal  season  one  barely  manages  to  live:  we  do  of  a  truth 
struggle  through  the  winter.  It  is  something,  if  one  can  but 
keep  life  from  going  out  in  that  wofiil  time  of  cold  and  darkness 
and  tempest;  the  world  looks  inconceivably  dirty,  black,  and 
shabby.  *I  think  it's  going  to  stop  altogether,'  a  little  boy 
long  ago  said  to  me.  I  related  the  fact  to  Tulloch,  and  Tulloch 
being  a  really  great  man  was  much  interested,  and  several  times 
recurred  to  that  saying.  Wherefore  it  is  that  the  bare  boughs, 
the  wrinkled  trunk,  streaming  with  wet,  rising  from  the  dark 
earth,  are  what  one  best  remembers  :  are  what  one  used  commonly 
to  have.  But  very  distinct  in  memory  is  the  time  when  there 
came  the  green  tips,  and  the  little  unfolding  leaves.  There  were 
days  of  high  and  warm  sununer  too:  very  few  of  them.  But 
one  has  walked  into  church  under  foUage  which  was  thick  for  this 
region  of  the  earth.  And  above  all,  at  a  summer  evening  service, 
on  one  of  the  possibly  two  Sundays  in  the  long  year  on  which 
you  might  sing  Bishop  Walsham  How's  hymn  Summw  euns  are 
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gUymng  without  its  looking  absurd,  through  a  stained  window 
(not  at  all  a  costly  one)  I  see  clearly  yet  the  branches  gently 
waving  in  the  soft  breeze  of  July.  For  even  here,  in  July  and 
August  it  is  sometimes  warm.  And  then  aging  and  beaten 
mortals  may  be  said  to  live.  In  departed  days  when  I  was  a 
country  parson  and  dwelt  in  a  region  of  magnificent  trees,  I  am 
well  aware  I  should  have  thought  extremely  little  of  this.  But 
here,  in  these  latter  days,  I  have  heard  the  tree  called,  with 
sincere  feeling,  by  one  not  unentitled  to  be  esteemed  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  A  Grand  Ellum.  For  such,  with  some,  is  the 
local  pronunciation. 

But  there  came  a  stormy  night,  between  December  H  and  12, 
1883,  and  in  the  morning  the  beautiful  elm  was  down.  No 
human  eye  saw  it  fall.  It  had  fallen  precisely  where  its  fall 
would  do  least  harm :  which  is  not  the  usual  way  of  this  world. 
But  it  had  fallen,  and  it  had  to  go.  Just  as  close  as  might 
be  to  the  roots,  a  slice  was  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Two  years  of  seasoning,  and  the  slice  was  deemed  fit  to  be  made 
into  a  table,  which  was  carried  into  the  room  wherein  the  writer 
works,  and  set  down  where  looking  up  from  the  page  which  is 
being  covered  he  sees  it  continually.  That  is  all  which  abides  to 
him  of  the  elm  of  eighteen  years'  acquaintance.  And  he  trusts 
that  this  morsel  of  the  dear  old  tree  may  meet  his  view  on  most 
days,  until  the  time  when  some  other  elm  may  serve  him  in 
another  way.  For  there  are  solemn  associations  about  this 
particular  timber.  lict  it  be  said  that  elmwood,  even  after  long 
seasoning,  is  not  quite  so  well  fitted  to  be  made  into  an  article 
of  furniture  to  be  set  in  a  room  which  is  generally  warm,  as 
certain  other  kinds  of  material.  More  than  once  or  twice,  when 
one's  mind  was  bent  upon  a  page  like  this  (let  me  tell  the 
supercilious  reader  that  to  some  souls  it  is  very  hard  work  to 
write,  and  very  lonely  work),  a  sudden  loud  crack  has  proceeded 
from  that  table ;  the  elm's  complaint  at  being  carried  into 
uncongenial  surroundings.  It  was  more  comfortable,  more  at 
home,  when  it  rose  out  of  winter  snow,  and  wrestled  with  the 
winter  wind,  than  here,  in  a  climate  which  suits  its  old  friend 
better.  Cracks  are  easily  filled  up:  less  easily  treated  was  a 
tendency  to  warp,  in  a  fashion  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
level  required.  To  the  end  that  these  evils  be  cured,  that  slice 
of  the  elm  has  meanwhile  departed  to  where  it  was  fashioned. 
Doubtless  in  due  time  it  will  return.  Nobody  is  likely  to  mind 
inuch  about  it  by  ai^d  by.      But  for  the  information  of  anyone 
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whose  eye  may  fall  upon  it,  a  brief  history  of  the  little  table, 
fairly  written  out  in  the  English  tongue  (as  well  as  a  Scotsman 
can  write  that  language),  has  been  aflSxed  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  precious  slice* 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  of  these  lines  will  conclude, 
from  their  tone,  that  they  were  written  with  a  light  heart,  by  one 
who  had  not  very  much  to  do.  The  conclusion  would  be  in  error. 
Very  few  of  the  innumerable  pages  which  this  hand  has  traced, 
have  been  written  more  heavily.  But  of  course  this  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

The  reader,  of  course,  knows  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-- 
Table :  I  mean  the  book  so  called.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you 
are  ignorant  of  some  of  the  wisest,  most  humorous,  and  most 
touching  prose  that  was  ever  written.  Not  but  that  there  is 
poetry,  too ;  and  some  of  the  verses  there  to  be  found  are  likely 
to  abide.  Do  you  know  the  poem  entitled  The  WoTiderfal 
One-Eoss  Shay?  I  am  not  about  to  refer  to  the  general  story 
set  out  therein,  but  only  to  quote  certain  lines  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  That  Elm, 

Little  of  all  we  value  here, 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year, 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  a  truth. 

This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large : 

Take  it — ^you're  welcome — No  extra  charge. 

Yes :  the  tree  *  keeps  its  youth '  in  a  fashion  which  to  us 
human  beings  is  rather  awful.  One  has  sometimes  thought  that 
as  a  dog's  life  is  too  short  for  human  friendship,  a  tree's  life  is  too 
long.  The  poor  dog  must  go  before  us :  the  old  tree's  unchanged 
continuance  is  terrible  to  us  so  changed.  It  was  not  what  Long- 
fellow meant  in  lines  which  all  the  world  knows;  but  many  a 
one,  going  back  to  scenes  long  left  behind,  has  thought,  in  another 
sense,  of  the  green  trees  named  by  the  poet.  Still  they  looked  aX 
Trie  and  amiledj  As  when  I  was  a  boy.  Smile  is  not  now  the 
word :  it  is  wistfully  the  trees  look  at  one.  But  assuredly,  now 
that  we  are  grey,  the  old  trees  look  exactly  as  they  did  when  we 
were  children — no  bigger,  no  older,  unchanged.  Well,  there  is 
change,  too.  Look  where  you  cut  your  name  deep  in  the  bark, 
all  those  years  ago.  Gentle  Nature,  you  see,  regarded  that 
laborious  inscription  as  a  wound  :  and  year  by  year  she  has  slowly 
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healed  it.  There  is  a  scar  lefb,  as  it  is  with  a  human  heart  which 
has  got  aver  what  once  seemed  nnendorable  bereavement  or  dis- 
appointment :  bnt  no  name  of  yours  is  legible  there. 

This  elm  was  not  appointed  to  see  its  hundredth  year.  It 
grew  in  an  unkindly  soil.  Morally,  the  atmosphere  of  this  place 
is  balmy :  we  have  soft  zephyrs  and  azure  skies.  Morally,  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep.  But  physically  the  winds  are  chill  upon 
many  dreary  days.  And  when  you  get  through  a  foot  or  two  of 
decent  earth,  you  reach  the  sand  which  was  laid  down  when  the 
sea  rolled  over  these  parts.  So  the  roots  met  no  friendly  welcome. 
They  took  no  hold.  They  broke  off,  ineffectually.  And  a  blast 
of  the  drear-nighted  December  made  an  end  of  the  tree  at  a  stage 
in  its  life  when  elsewhere  it  would  have  been  in  its  youthful 
prime.  Nor  is  the  writer  sure  that  any  mortal  but  himself  greatly 
cared.  In  this  place,  the  writer  has  learned,  unless  in  talk  with 
two  or  three  and  no  more,  to  keep  his  views  on  many  matters 
wholly  to  himself;  being  well  aware  that  he  would  meet  with  no 
sympathy  whatsoever. 

It  was  costly  work  to  bring  another  tree,  a  sycamore,  as  big  as 
seemed  safe  to  transplant,  and  set  it  in  the  vacant  place.  So  &r, 
it  lives  and  thrives.  But  the  vacant  place  is  not  filled.  There  is 
a  great  blank :  and  the  continual  sense  of  something  gone.  It 
is  as  when  a  respectable  dull  man  is  put  in  the  office  from  which 
a  great  genius  was  taken.  Somebody  goes:  and  it  is  a  great 
trial.  But  somebody  comes  in  and  it  is  a  far  greater  trial — a 
daily  vexation — till  you  learn  to  be  sorrowfully  content.  It  is 
well,  I  suppose,  that  the  duller  the  respectable  man  who  comes 
into  the  empty  place  of  the  genius,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  discern 
the  contrast  much  remarked  on  by  other  men.  The  self-satisfied 
blockheads  one  has  known !  Would  that  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion were  for  a  little  space  relaxed,  that  one  might  tell  such  what 
all  men  thought  of  them  ! 

But  in  these  latter  days  irritating  reflections  wear  one,  and 
they  must  be  put  away.  Two  things  there  are  which  have  power 
to  soothe :  I  am  far  from  saying  that  they  would  soothe  everybody. 
One  is  Nature :  nature  in  all  seasons  and  all  aspects.  The  other 
is  goisg  to  a  weekday  service.  Such  are  the  helps  whereby 
one  lives:  the  things  which  calm  us,  and  keep  us  calm.  The 
writer  has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  understanding  the  awful  inscrip- 
tion over  Swift's  grave.  Fierce  indignation  at  vile  wrong-doing 
does  tear  the  heart :  but  when  the  wrong-doing  is  beyond  our 
mending,  beyond  our  punishing,  we  try  to  think  of  something  else. 
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A  large  part  of  the  mental  discipline  of  this  age  is  (to  some  folk) 
the  training  themselves  to  think  of  something  else.    We  take 
short  views,  not  merely  in  respect  of  what  the  Future  is  bringing, 
but  in  regard  of  the  environing  horizon  of  spiritual  surroundings. 
Sydney  Smith  said  he  managed  to  live  by  refusing,  after  dinner, 
to  look  on  farther  than  to  tea.     And  there  are  human  souls  that 
dare  not  look  beyond  their  own  quiet  little  comer  of  this  world, 
and  sometimes  find  what  happens  there  too  much  for  them :  souls 
to  whom  the  thought  of  what  goes  on  in  great  London  is  a  pure 
horror.     I  have  named  the  two  helps  whereby  divers  ageing  and 
anxious  beings  are  sustained.     The  quiet  solemn  place :  and  here 
we  are  easily  pleased,  we  are  content  with  little :  the  beautiful 
hymns,  the  pathetic  music,  the  marvellous  prayers,  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  mind  of  a  certain  order  of  thought  which  is  not  much 
present  with  us  anywhere  else :  all  these  (as  plain  fact)  help,  lift 
up,  turn  the  thoughts  away  from  painful  and  morbid  directions, — 
and  it  was  Shakespere*s  wisdom  and  not  Learns  wavering  brain 
which  dictated  the  awful  madness  lies  that  way.    Some  who  may 
not  much  agree  with  the  writer  so  far  will  be  at  one  with  him, 
naming  the  help  of  anodyne  and  alterative  Nature.     Even  to-day, 
thinking   somewhat  bitterly  of  certain  self-satisfied   blockheads 
whom  the  reader  never  heard  of,  how  it  all  went,  vanished,  like 
awful  pain  xmder  some  gracious  opiate,  at  the  sight  of  the  deep 
snow  lying  white  down  to  the  sea-margin,  and  the  cold  green 
waves  tumbling  in,  all  under  the  failing  light  of  the  March  after- 
noon.    And  this  is  the  desolate  winter  on  a  bleak  north-eastern 
coast.     What  of  the  green  Summer,  and  the  effulgent  sunshine  ? 
What  of  scenery  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  man  is  fairly 
decent  too  ?     I  do  not  speak  of  the  Alps :  they  are  not  within 
reach  of  most  people  one  knows.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  pence  for 
the  denizen  of  huge  Glasgow  to  sail  away  down  the  lovely  Frith 
of  Clyde,  and  recreate  his  soul  in  that  unutterable  punt)'  and 
beauty.     Or  get  into  a  railway  train  at  Callander  on  a  bright 
August  day.     Go  away  up  the  Pass  of  Leny :  it  is  a  single  line, 
and  the  trees  brush  the  carriages  as  they  follow  the  narrow  track. 
Then  through  savage  Glen  Ogle :  the  desolation  of  the  Weary 
Glen:   come  down  by  Dalmally  on  Loch  Awe,  and  stop  there. 
Look  about  you,  and  feel  the  genius  of  the  place :  take  in  the 
spirit  of  the  season.     You  will  be  (spiritually)  washed  white :  you 
will  be  calmed  and  cheered.     If  you  go  there  a  pettifogging 
dodger,  you  may  possibly  come  away  an  honest  man.     Some  I 
know  might  indeed  have  to  stay  a  good  while  before  this  result, 
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which  is  much  to  be  desired,  could  accrue.  And  then  the  incon- 
Tenience  would  arise,  that  nobody  would  recognise  them.  But 
Switzerland  or  the  great  Atlantic  can  do  no  more  (for  a  simple 
soul)  than  can  homely  Perthshire  or  Argyleshire. 

Not  such,  indeed,  was  the  reflection  which  came  to  me  this 
afternoon,  looking  at  the  white  beach  and  the  green  sea,  and 
thinking  of  the  fallen  elm.  It  was  a  theological  dogma,  once 
much  pressed  in  this  region  of  the  earth,  now  seldom  named, 
which  suggested  itself.  Of  all  things  under  heaven,  I  thought  of 
the  doctrine  of  Election. 

How  capriciously  things  seem  ordered !  *  I  should  have  been 
a  very  dull  and  humdrum  person  indeed,  but  that  my  grandfather 
married  a  clever  Welshwoman.  Thai  is  Election.^  Such,  precisely, 
were  the  words  said  to  the  present  writer  by  one  who,  in  his 
day,  was  (in  the  judgment  of  divers  not  incompetent  souls)  the 
greatest  man  in  the  great  Church  of  England.  Dull  and  hum- 
di*um  were  the  words.  And  there  was  the  eager,  beautiful  little 
face :  and  one  knew  how  brave  a  spirit  dwelt  in  that  slight  frame : 
how  vivid  a  genius  penetrated  it  to  the  fingers'  ends.  His  worst 
enemy  (and  I  have  heard  a  human  being  call  him  a  pichpocket) 
never  called  him  dull.  Yet  he  might  have  been ;  but  for  the 
arbitrary  entrance  into  his  nature  of  that  fiery  Cymric  strain.  No 
doubt  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been  the  same  man  at  all. 
I  name  him  not.  But  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Welsh- 
woman's family  name  was  Penrhyn. 

I  thought  of  this  little  slice  of  the  tree  arbitrarily  taken,  and 
the  rest  of  it  left.  Here,  in  this  warm  room,  the  slice  is  likely  to 
abide ;  while  the  remafnder  of  the  elm  is  in  cold  places  out  of 
doors,  and  some  share  of  it  even  mouldering  under  the  earth's 
surface.  We  cannot  entirely  reason  from  our  own  feelings  to 
those  of  the  elm :  and  it  is  extremely  probable  the  elm  does  not 
care  at  all.  Still,  the  fact  remains.  This  little  bit  of  the  tree 
has  been  chosen  to  a  fate  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
it.  It  all  grew  together,  through  those  seventy  years.  Now 
there  has  come  a  final  severance.  It  is  as  when  John  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  while  those  who  grew  up  with  him  plodded 
through  life  in  lowly  ways.  And  the  Election  here  is  more 
arbitrary  than  in  the  case  of  John.  John  was  elevated  because 
some  thought  him  fitter  for  elevation  than  other  men.  But  the 
slice  of  the  elm  was  not  the  best  part  of  the  tree.  It  suited  the 
writer's  purpose  best.  He  who  mad©  the  table  pointed  out 
that  beautiful  planks  might  b^  cut  from  the  elm  higher  up: 
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-whereas  the  slice  cut  across  the  grain  close  to  the  roots  had  two 
considerable  holes  of  decay.  It  preserved,  indeed,  the  contour  of 
the  trunk,  and  indicated  its  size.  There  was  individuality  in  it. 
Planks  would  have  had  none.  And  of  them  you  might  have  made 
a  diimer-table. 

Doubtless  there  is  in  this  world  very  much  of  what  seems  quite 

arbitrary  Election :  nowhere  more  than  in  the  capricious  feshion 

in  which  some  things  remain  in  one's  memory,  while  things  of 

incomparably  higher  value  are  utterly  forgot.     It  is  a  sorrowful 

confMsion  to  make.     But  the  present  writer,  having  on  several 

occasions  listened  to  a  more  than  respectable  preacher,  cannot 

reoil  a  word  he  uttered  save  the  single  sound  AtUmnaritt.    By 

which  he  meant  at  any  rate.     Let  it  be  confessed  that  phrases  of 

mitating  dang,  intervening  amid   better  sentences,  stick   like 

bum.    And  indeed  they  are  such.     When  Dr.  Liddon  (who  is 

both  beloved  and  revered  by  one  who  widely  diflfers  from  him  on 

lesser  matters)  talked  in  his  sermon  of  The  Imitatixm -,  it  was 

nothing  better  than  slang.     The  proper  phrase  is  The  Imitaiion 

Of  tAnst.     And  to  some  the  truncated  tiUe  was  extremely  inita- 

tmg.    bo  when  Mr.  DisraeU  stated   that  certain  young  ladies 

(wbom  Thackeray  would  have  classed  with  much  decision)  *  after 

seventeen  yws  of  a  delicious  home  were  presented,  and  immedi- 

Sl.  TT^^*  ^^°^"  expressed  himself  in  most  affected 

*«ag.  .And  lugh-fared  dang  is  the  most  offensive  of  aU.   But  even 

^"^ll^^ Jiii  ^^'  *  ^"^^'^  *■"  '^*  Kingd^  forty  years  and 
Z!l*  „^r^  ^***^  "  '  """**  ""^  expresdon  one  has  heard  many 
tir^  ^  '^  ^  «raestness  and  absolutely  without  affecta- 

«2-*  .?kL  "**-''  ^^     ^"*  »'  ™^»  °»«  bitterly  against  the 

^; : .  wrrsriifesri^  t*^"^  ^^"-^  ^ 

TW  «t>wJ^  iJ  have  widied  to  beat  such  a  one  upon  the  head. 

^     1^  IlJ'  :^  ■'^T     ""^  "  «i<i  of  one  who  som^i^ 
^n!^<i^,  '■*^°*  P"*  ^8^  «iathematise  all  such 

•*-^  "  ^tlf;^';^'^*"  *o  le"««  as  That  Mn.  wiU 

**^  JUWm^^ "J^i  T^  ^'***«^y  *^^^^^  to'arfs  that 
^i«*l^t^^^'^^y^*Je'n-nes.     Once  upon  a 

^««^S^^N>».^^tt^^'\i:i?^?^^  The  weird 

^=*  t>WMmst  goes  to  that  solemn  use  of  the 
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timber  of  the  elm  of  which  most  people  know.  He  heard  only  a 
%ad  and  solemn  sound  amid  trees  which  I  remember  as  sun- 
shiny and  cheerfaL  It  was  in  a  glowing  June  indeed,  and  the 
present  writer  was  a  youth.  But  to  Hood,  in  that  vein,  the  kindly 
and  homely  elm  was  a  mysterious  tree :  a  mystic  tree.  And  he 
tells  us  it  left  its  shadow  upon  his  spirit.  . 

A  secret,  vague,  prophetic  gloom, 

As  though  by  certain  mark, 
I  know  the  fore-appointed  Tree, 

Within  whose  rugged  bark 
This  warm  and  living  frame  shall  find 

Its  narrow  house  and  dark. 

Strange,  how  the  maker  of  puns  and  mover  of  laughter  goes 
(not  in  this  poem  only,  as  all  the  world  knows)  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  pathos,  not  to  say  of  tragedy.  It  is  the  way  with 
minds  so  made  and  strung  as  his.  And  you  cannot  read  his  Life, 
nor  look  at  a  picture  drawn  by  himself  near  its  close,  without 
discovering  that  bodily  ill-health  had  turned  morbid,  sometimes, 
the  imaginatien  of  that  true  and  gentle  genius.  Homelier  souls 
are  delivered  fix>m  such  trials.  And  to  the  writer,  thus  recording 
what  he  knew  of  its  history,  only  pleasant  and  gentle  memories 
gather  around  That  Elm. 

A.  iv.  H.  H. 
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Oliver   Wendell  Holmes. 

rriHE  parentage,  childhood,  and  later  surroundings  of  a  genius 
X  must  always  be  matters  of  interest;  but  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Holmes  they  are  essential  to  a  true  appreciation  of  his  posi- 
tion among  American  men  of  letters.  They  imparted  to  his 
works  their  characteristic  flavour;  they  explain  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  has  been  adopted  in  the  Old  World ;  they  prove 
how  premature  and  unreasonable  was  the  demand,  made  half  a 
century  ago,  that  Transatlantic  literature  should  be  unlike  any- 
thing previously  produced — a  nondescript  monster,  wild,  shaggy, 
and  untamed  as  a  buffalo. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  U.S.,  in  1809. 

Know  old  Cambridge  ]     Hope  you  do. 
Bom  there  1     Don't  say  so  I     I  was  too ; 
Bom  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel  roof — 
Standing  still,  if  you  must  have  proof. 
(*  Gambrel !  gambrel  1 '     Let  me  beg 
You'll  look  at  a  horse's  hinder  leg — 
First  great  angle  above  the  hoof, 
That's  the  gambrel ;  hence  gambrel  roof.) 

*  Elsie  Venner '  and  *  The  Guardian  Angel '  were  both  written 
by  Dr.  Holmes  to  illustrate  the  limits  set  to  human  responsi- 
bility by  inherited  tendencies.  He  compares  the  body  in  which 
we  traverse  the  isthmus  of  life  not  to  a  private  carriage,  but  to  a 
public  omnibus  filled  inside  and  out  with  our  ancestors.  His 
theory  gives  special  importance  to  his  parentage.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  inherits  blood 

such  as  warmed  the  pilgrim  sons  of  toil 
Who  held  from  God  the  charter  of  the  soil. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  Calvinistic  but  liberal  views,  a 
scholar  and  an  antiquarian.  Through  his  mother  his  ancestors 
were  Dutch.     He  writes  to  Wendell  Phillips,  the  Abolitionist — 

Both  Grotius  and  Erasmus  were  countrymen  of  we, 

Aud  Yondel  w^  ouy  namesake,  though  he  spelt  it  with  a  V, 
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He  claims  kinship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  first  American 
poetess,  the  daughter  of  one  and  the  wife  of  another  of  the  early 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  with  *  Dorothy  Q.,'  whose 
picture  inspired  one  of  his  best-known  poems.  Among  the  inside 
passengers  of  Dr.  Holmes's  omnibus  some  genial  Cavalier  must 
have  been  wedged  between  the  grim  Puritans,  and  a  sprightly 
Gaul  sat  on  the  lap  of  the  jihlegmatic  Dutchman. 

Cambridge  in  1809,  or  as  Mr.  Lowell  described  it,  or  as  it  was 
when  *Zekle'  courted  *Huldy,'  was  still  a  country  village  with 
large  open  and  woodland  spaces.  Little  change  had  passed  over 
it  since  Massachusetts  became  a  colony.  Even  half  a  century 
later  it  recalled  to  Clough  the  repose  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  Oxford.  To  Dr.  Holmes  the  place  where  he  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life 

A  kiad  of  hai-bour  seems  to  be, 
Facing  the  flow  of  a  boundless  sea. 
Bows  of  grey  old  tutors  stand 
Eanged  like  rocks  above  the  sand; 
Eolling  beneath  them,  soft  and  green, 
Breaks  the  tide  of  bright  sixteen — 
One  wave,  two  waves,  three  waves,  four — 
Gliding  up  the  sparkling  floor ; 
Then  it  ebbs  to  flow  no  more, 
Wandering  off  from  shore  to  shore 
With  its  freight  of  golden  ore  1 
— Pleasant  place  for  boys  to  play ; 
Better  keep  your  girls  away. 

Round  the  Cambridge  Common,  upon  which  the  gambrel 
house  opened,  strayed  a  few  old  houses,  from  whose  windows 
women  had  watched  Lord  Percy  march  to  the  Chevy  Chase  ^of 
Lexington.  His  home  was  full  of  Old  World  suggestions.  It 
had  wainscots,  and  a  crypt-like  cellar,  and  a  garret  in  which  a 
ghost  might  stand  erect.  In  this  house  General  Ward  fixed  his 
head-quarters  after  Lexington;  here  he  entertained  General 
Washington;  here  Benedict  Arnold  received  his  first  commis- 
sion. Its  floors  were  dented  with  the  butts  of  the  firelocks  of 
the  Continental  militia ;  on  the  walls  hung  a  picture  pierced  by 
the  rapiers  of  the  British  officers,  and  a  mirror  at  which  they 
adjusted  their  red  coats.  In  the  parlour  stood  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Lord  Percy  sat  to  have  his  hair  dressed.  On  one  side  of 
the  house  ran  an  old-fashioned  garden,  where  lilacs  grew  side  by 
aide  with  nectarines,  and  plebeian  vegetables  jostled  patrician 
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flowers,  and  where  the  boy  used  to  play  <  Consule  Jacobo 
Madisonio.'  In  one  comer  of  the  garden  stood  the  pear  tree 
which  taught  him  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  under  it 
grew  tall  sun-flowers,  round  which  flitted  the  yellowbirds  like 
^  flakes  of  curdled  sunshine.' 

The  Doctor's  prose  and  poetry  are  filled  with  delightful 
reminiscences  of  his  childhood — his  fears,  and  fancies,  and  super- 
stitions, his  first  defeat  in  the  moral  battle  of  life,  his  first  love, 
his  first  experience  of  death,  the  hush  at  sundown  on  Saturday 
evenings,  when  the  crickets  and  the  frogs  alone  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  the  sound  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
distant  shore,  which  rose  to  the  ear  like  the  tramp  of  moving 
thousands,  or  the  creak,  heard  from  bed,  of  the  woodsleds  trailed 
by  the  oxen  in  early  morning  over  the  'complaining  snow.' 
Nothing  in  his  early  life  weaned  him  from  Old  World  associations. 
Even  the  books  which  he  read  were  English,  painted  the  life  of 
England,  and  told  of  *  Hodge  seeking  his  mug  of  beer  at  the 
alehouse,  whereas  he  had  just  seen  Joe  steer  for  the  grocery  to 
get  his  glass  of  rum.' 

In  1819  he  had  outgrown  the  willow  wand  of  Dame  Prentiss. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  went  to  Cambridge  Port  School,  where 
among  his  fellow-pupils  was  Margaret  Fuller,  afterwards  Madame 
d'Ossoli,  the  idol  and  the  centre  of  transcendental  mystics,  poetess, 
critic,  and  contributor  to  the  'Dial,'  who  called  Longfellow 
a  '  dandy  Pindar,'  and  at  whom  Lowell  glances  in  the  Miranda  of 
the  Fable  for  Critics.  During  one  year,  the  first  of  his  absence 
from  home,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Andover,  in  the  midst  of 
the  quiet  scenery  of  the  Merrimao  valley,  which  Whittier  has 
made  familiar  to  English  readers.  In  1825  he  entered  Harvard. 
'  Vestigia  Quinque  Ketrorsum'  recalls  the  professors  of  the  day. 
Among  them  was  licknor,  *  with  honeyed  voice  and  grace,'  who 
preceded  Longfellow  in  the  Chair  of  Literature.  After  the  usual 
course  Dr.  Holmes  left  college — 

Armed  with  his  dainty,  ribbon-tied  degree, 
Pleased  and  yet  pensive,  Exite  and  A.B. 

During  his  undergraduate  career  he  had  contributed  much 
comic  and  satiric  verse  to  the  *  Collegian.'  In  1830  he  made 
himself  famous  by  the  stirring  lyric — 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky, 
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which  saved  the  old  *  Constitution '  from  being  broken  np.  The 
poem  was  written  ^  stans  pede  in  uno '  in  the  gambrel  house. 
Up  to  this  point  the  atmosphere  and  training  of  his  life  were 
entirely  conservative,  yet  in  his  enthusiastic  patriotism  he  was 
American  to  the  core. 

He  had  now  to  choose  a  profession.  From  early  childhood 
the  joyous,  buoyant  Autocrat  felt  the  keenest  zest  for  life,  and 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  As  a  boy  he  had  tendencies  towards  flutes 
and  flageolets ;  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  gun,  and  a  pistol,  in  the 
barrel  of  which  he  hid  his  surreptitious  cigars.  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  might  confess  to  being  one  of  the  '  gunners '  who 
shot  *  Deacon  Peleg's  lame  wild-goose.'  Full  of  animal  spirits 
and  vivacity,  he  had  little  natural  inclination  for  the  ministry. 
Even  if  his  home  had  not  been  visited  by  sad  and  wailing 
ministers,  who  twitted  him  with  his  blessings  as  a  Christian  child 
till  he  wished  he  was  a  Moor,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  most 
brilliant  of  American  wits  in  the  pulpit.  Genial  and  tolerant 
though  he  is  to  all  other  classes,  he  is  venomous  towards  ministers 
of  the  type  of  the  *  Moral  Bully,'  who, 

Though  meekness  plants  his  backward-sloping  hat 
And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat| 
Feels  the  same  comfort  while  his  acrid  words 
Turn  the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  into  cxurds, 
As  the  scarred  ru£San  on  the  pirate's  deck 
When  his  long  swivel  rakes  the  staggering  wreck. 

At  Harvard  in  1830  the  tide  was  setting  against  Puritan 
orthodoxy ;  Amherst  College  had  been  founded  four  years  before, 
to  counteract  its  Liberal  tendencies.  At  the  present  day  he  ^  be- 
lieves more  than  some  and  less  than  others,'  and  likes  those  who 
believe  more  than  he  does  better  than  those  who  believe  less. 
He  has  no  fiedth  in  ^  planting  oaks  in  flower-pots,'  but  claims  the 
right  to  strip  from  the  skirts  of  reh'gion  the  many  articles  of 
belief  which  are  ^  bequests  of  the  ages  of  ignorance  that  Grod 
winked  at.'  Yet  all  his  writings  are  penetrated  by  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  vital  truths  of  religion.  Science  has  not  weakened 
that  strong  faith  in  God  which  finds  voice  in  the  Hynm  of 
Trust. 

A  year's  study  of  the  law  decided  him  to  adopt  the  medical 
profession.  The  business  of  a  lawyer  was  as  unsympathetic  to 
him  as  Jack  Ketch's,  and,  like  Mr.  Lowell,  he  found  that  Themis 
was  too  jealous  a  mistress  to  brook  a  rival.    In   1833  he  left 
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America  for  Europe.  He  has  jotted  many  pencilled  sketcliefl  of 
the  Old  World — of  Cl^mence  tripping  down  the  Eue  de  Seine, 
searches  in  old  bookstalls,  musings  on  the  tombs  of  St.  Etienne 
du  Mont,  impressions  of  Salisbury  and  Strasburg.  He  went  the 
rounds  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  with  Larrey,  Napoleon's  favour- 
ite surgeon.  But  the  man  from  whom  he  learned  his  medical 
science  was  Louis.  Into  all  his  professional  studies  he  carried 
the  same  kindly,  tender  heart.  He  utters  his  *  Laus  Deo '  that  he 
assisted  at  no  scientific  cruelties;  he  weeps  inwardly  over  the 
little  child  in  the  hospital  cot,  whose  fresh  voice,  like  *  the  reedy 
thrill  of  the  thrush's  even  song,'  rang  in  his  ears  thirty  years 
later. 

After  three  years'  absence, 

the  returning  tide 
Brought  back  an  exile  to  his  cradle's  aids. 

From  that  time  forward  Boston  has  been  his  home,  and  he  has 
done  much  to  make  it  *  the  hub  of  the '  American  *  solar  system.' 
The  Metrical  Essay  on  Poetry,  whi^h  he  read  on  his  return  before 
the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened his  literary  reputation.  Since  then  his  fame  has  steadily 
increased  till  his  name  as  an  essayist,  poet,  wit,  humourist,  talker, 
novelist,  man  of  science,  and  writer  of  brilliant  *  vers  d'occasion  ' 
is  as  familiar  to  the  Old  as  the  New  World.  From  1839  to  1840 
he  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physics  at  Dartmouth  College. 
In  1847  he  became  professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Harvard. 
He  held  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  continuously  from  that  date  till 
1882,  when  he  resigned  and  was  elected  Emeritus  Professor. 

From  one  point  of  view  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  survival  from  the 
Augustan  Age.  He  recalls  a  period  when  Pope  was  still  con- 
sidered greater  than  Homer,  when  Bryant  sat  in  Arctic  isolation  as 
the  dean  of  American  poets,  when  Lydia  Sigoumey  was  the  Trans- 
atlantic Hemans,  when  Halleck  was  considered  to  be  as  a  satirist 
the  rival  of  Byron,  and  Whittier  seemed  destined  *  for  the  tar-pot 
rather  than  the  tripod.'  In  many  points  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
that  age  rather  than  the  present,  though  years  have  drawn  him 
towards  Liberalism.  He  allows  full  credit  to  the  man  who  is 
whittled  into  shape  by  his  own  jack-knife  ;  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  prefers  the  possessor  of  family  portraits  to  the  owner  of 
the  25-cent  daguerreotype.  He  scorns  *  haow '  and  'haalth  ; '  the 
woman  who  *  calc'lates '  in  his  presence  is  lost.  It  took  many 
years  for  Garrison  to  convince  him  of  the  social  claims  of  the 
negro.    He  believes,  with  Parson  Wilbur,  that  twenty  Aeresiarchs 
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are  nothing  to  a  single  sAeresiarch.  He  loves  horses— saw  Pleni- 
potentiary in  1834  and  Ormonde  in  1886  win  the  Derby — and 
prefers  a  racer  to  a  trotter.  A  ^  proud  pedestrian/  an  oarsman, 
and,  like  Bernard  Langdon,  a  boxer,  familiar  in  his  youth  with 
the  pets  of  the  &ncy  and  the  heroes  of  the  prize-ring,  he  despises 
the  dandified  languor  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  Aristocrat, 
athlete,  conservative,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  neat  dress 
and  good  manuers,  excelling  in  the  patrician  talent  of  '  vers  de 
society,'  and  preferring  the  straight-backed  metre  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  to  the  nimbler  measures  of  modern  verse,  he  seems  to 
beloDg  rather  to  the  Old  than  the  New  World. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  Autocrat's  character.  If  he 
is  skilled  in  the  '  conduct  of  the  cloudjed  cane,'  he  is  also  an  adept 
with  the  stethoscope.  He  is  fitted  to  be  the  Dr.  Arbuthnot  of 
Pope's  literary  circle,  if  he  were  not  a  leader  of  modem  science. 
He  did  not  join  the  progress  party  of  young  America.  He  is  with- 
out the  prophetic  element,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
was  probably  excited  by  the  personal  peculiarities  of  many  of 
the  Abolitionists,  the  long  hair  of  Absalom  Burleigh,  the  vener- 
able appearance  of  Father  Lamson,  and  the  gesticulations  of 
Wright.  With  his  horror  of  masculine  women  he  could  not 
have  sympathised  with  Mrs.  Abbey  Kelly  Foster.  But  the  Civil 
War  and  the  *  Search  after  my  Captain '  revealed  the  fiery  force 
of  his  latent  patriotism.  His  verse  has  the  neat  finish  of  a 
cultured,  leisured  age,  which  rejects  the  rough  approximations  of 
a  centiu-y  content  with  ready-made  goods.  Yet  he  is  essentially 
an  American  of  the  modem  type  in  the  nimbleness  and  freshness 
of  his  mind  and  in  the  unbounded  versatility  that  achieves  success 
in  a  variety  of  different  directions. 

As  a  poet  his  equipment  is  greater  than  his  achievement. 
Figaro  gi  et  Figaro  la^  he  has  been  called  upon  to  write  verses  on 
every  possible  occasion.  Had  he  not  been  the  Scherzerade  of 
American  feasts  he  might  have  written  more  poetry  as  immortal 
as  the  *  Chambered  Nautilus,'  or  more  ballads  having  the 
ring  of — 

Come  hither,  God-be-glorified, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee, 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding, 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea ; 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning, — 

So  may  its  ending  be ! 
VOL.  Vm.  NO.  XLV.  X 
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But  it  is  as  *  the  Autocrat '  that  his  name  will  live.  Out  of  the 
medley  of  bright  thoughts  and  quaint  satire  shine  gleams  of 
deeper  feeling  and  sparks  of  brilliant  fancy.  His  extraordinary 
alertness  of  mind  enables  him  to  expound  his  subject  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  images,  to  decorate  it  with  novel  suggestions, 
and  throw  upon  it  many  charming  side-lights.  His  humour  is  in 
America  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  Puritanism  checked  the 
outlet  of  merriment,  enforced  the  duty  of  resisting  ridiculous 
ideas,  determined  the  demure,  covert  drollery  which  characterises 
the  national  humour.  The  *  heady '  climate  of  America  sharpens 
the  wits  but  dries  up  the  flow  of  animal  spirits.  Dr.  Holmes's 
humour  is  not  the  lean,  silent  laugh  of  the  Puritan.  It  is  kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  enjoying ;  it  blends  jest  with  earnest ;  he  smiles 
with  a  playful  wistfulness  which  resembles  the  mood  of  the  great 
English  masters.  He  does  not  depend  on  the  shock  of  surprise, 
or  on  the  raciness  of  exaggeration,  or  on  the  irony  of  understate- 
ment. It  is  a  humour  which  will  bear  re-reading,  because  it 
relies  on  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  genial 
interest  in  life  of  a  kindly,  tender-hearted  man.  There  is  no 
scorn  or  contempt  in  the  Autocrat's  laughter  ;  he  approaches  his 
subjects  not  through  the  head  only  but  through  the  heart  as  well. 
He  is  no  longer  able  to  say  with  Father  Ezekiel  that  he  is 
seventy-six  years  of  age  *  cum  next  tater-digging,'  but  he  may 
equally  boast  that  *  thar  ain't  nowheres  a  kitting  spryer'n  he  be.' 
He  is  a  veteran  actor,  yet  his  own  lines  on  the  *  Old  Player '  are 
true  of  his  perennial  youth. 

Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 
If  yet  the  minstreFs  song,  the  poet's  lay, 
Spring  with  her  birds,  or  children  at  their  play, 
Or  maiden's  smile,  a  heavenly  dream  of  art, 
Stir  the  few  life  drops  creeping  round  his  heart, 
Turn  to  the  record  where  his  years  are  told — 
Count  his  grey  hairs — they  cannot  make  him  old  1 

E.  E.  Prothero. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS,— PART  L 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PRAISE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

TBEGrURTUA  and  Boscoria  are  friends.  Tregurtba  is,  as  his 
name  sufficiently  indicates,  a  Gomishman.  He  was  also  a 
sbaip  lad,  and,  before  his  term  of  residence  at  his  first  dame's  school 
was  fairly  run  out,  he  cut  his  cables  and  escaped  to  sea.  To  this 
act  of  insubordination  he  had  been  instigated  mainly  by  Louis 
Boscoria,  a  small  schoolfellow,  his  junior  by  several  years,  and 
his  staunch  adherent.  The  two  had  shared  a  room,  done  each 
other's  lessons,  worn  each  other's  hats,  taken  each  other's  flog- 
gings ;  and,  in  short,  the  Devil  himself  had  never  come  between 
them.  But  they  parted  pretty  soon,  for,  encouraged  by  his  young 
friend's  energetic  support,  Dick  Tregurtha  made  haste  to  follow 
his  destiny  and  infuriate  his  parent  by  running  away  to  sea. 
Small  Boscoria,  who  was  the  good  boy  of  the  school  and  always 
got  the  prize  for  conduct,  saw  his  friend  well  on  his  way,  wished 
him  God-speed,  exchanged  pocket-knives  with  him,  and  then  lay 
on  the  grass  kicking  his  heels,  and  howled  in  his  grief  until  he 
got  caned  for  refusing  to  tell  what  had  become  of  Tregurtha. 
The  friendship  thus  grounded  on  mutual  services  has  never 
been  broken. 

Dick  once  wrote  from  foreign  parts  an  elaborate  apology.  He 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  the  sea  was  his  god,  and  he  hoped  his  father 
would  overlook  it.  He  added  that,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  he 
trusted  to  be  no  discredit  to  the  name  Tregurtha,  and  ended  by 
very  properly  observing,  as  boys  do,  that,  since  he  had  carved 
out  his  own  line  of  action,  he  should  feel  his  honour  engaged  to 
make  it  a  successful  one. 

Tregurtha's  rather  crusty  parent  did  not  overlook  it.     On 
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receipt  of  this  letter  he  presently  called  the  rest  of  the  family 
together  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  rid  of  a  knave. 

Meantime,  Boscoria  went  to  Eton,  thence  to  Cambridge.  He 
behaved  after  the  manner  of  most  brilliant  men ;  showed  a 
reluctance  to  give  his  mind  to  what  was  definitely  expected  of 
him,  and  scored  heavily  in  exams,  by  some  thoughtful  ren- 
dering of  a  knotty  point  in  Plato,  or  by  striking  ideas  based 
on  private  reading  of  the  German  metaphysicians.  He  was  far 
from  being  idle,  but  he  took  too  sesthetic  a  pleasure  in  his  work, 
and  vexed  the  soul^  of  middle-aged  dons. 

Subsequently  Boscoria  (who  of  course  left  Cambridge  without 
an  idea  as  to  his  future)  went  abroad  to  tutor  the  sons  of  an 
Englishman  in  Bome.  He  remained  there  a  year,  after  which 
time  his  father  died,  and  left  Louis  Boscoria,  sole  descendant  of  an 
old  family,  owner  of  a  meagre  estate  in  Devonshire,  and  posses- 
sor of  means  perhaps  in  proportion  to  his  merit,  but  nothing  over. 
Even  scapegrace  Tregurtha  was  better  off,  for  his  bodily  wants 
were  provided  for  on  board  a  ship  ;  and  though  promotion  loomed 
very  vaguely  in  the  distance,  yet  his  immediate  salt  pork  and 
future  were  assured. 

Suddenly  a  brilliant  and  Utopian  notion  occurred  to  Louis 
the  Philosopher.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  philanthropist,  and  hopelessly 
romantic,  and  had  been  pained  by  public-school  immorality.  He 
was  also  an  unpractical  man  by  nature.  So  he  resorted  to  his 
present  employer,  Mr.  Bodda,  also  a  Devonshire  man,  and  said, 
*  What  if  I  set  up  a  school  ? ' 

*  On  your  own  account,  man  ?  Why,  you  would  be  ruined ! ' 
cried  old  Bodda  over  his  port. 

*  I  doubt  it,  sir,'  responded  Boscoria  gaily.  *  You  forget  that 
mouldy  old  house  of  mine.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  let  it,  unless 
to  an  incurable  lunatic,  and  it  is  too  large  for  any  decent  bachelor 
to  live  alone  in.  Good !  I  fill  it  with  a  set  of  boys.  I  teach 
them  on  an  entirely  new  and  original  system — and  make  a  little 
money,  which  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  is  wanted  in  this  quarter.* 

*  I  would  lay  you  any  money,  if  you  had  it,  young  man,  that 
you  fail,'  said  Mr.  Bodda  comfortably  (he  was  a  little  *  cheered ' 
by  this  time) ;  *  but  if  you  are  bent  on  the  experiment,  and  as  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  your  principles,  though  none  of  your 
judgment,  there  is  my  yoxmgest  son,  Tom ;  we  can  make  nothing 
of  him  at  home,  and  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  be  any  good,  so 
you  may  just  take  him  as  a  beginning.' 

*  No,  really,  sir  ?    You  are  too  good,'  said  Boscoria,  flushing 
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grandly  with  the  inflatus  of  ambition.  *  I  believe  much  can  be 
done  with  boys  by  taking  them  young,  and  if  I  succeed  with  dear 
Tom — nothing  ought  ever  to  baffle  me  again.' 

Roscoria  settled  down  in  his  ancestral  home  at  the  head  of  a 
collection  of  such  boys  as  a  private  tutor  will  generally  get — 
awkward  boys  in  temper,  vicious  boys,  hopelessly  dense  boys, 
backward  boys,  idle,  wool-gathering,  foolish,  blockish  boys.  Two 
lads  had  been  expelled  from  Eton,  but  Boscoria  thought  himself 
a  bom  reformer.  A  third  youth  had  been  recently  superannuated : 
he  was  for  ballast,  Louis  said.  At  first  the  young  schoolmaster 
governed  the  wild  set  gently,  having  great  faith  in  boyhood. 
Afterwards  he  fell  one  afternoon  upon  a  passage  in  Plato :  ^  If  he 
is  willingly  persuaded,  well ;  but  if  not,  like  a  bent  and  twisted 
tree,  they  make  him  straight  by  threats  and  blows.' 

Blows !  Happy  thought !  ^  The  influence  of  my  mind  and 
character  on  theirs  has  failed,'  Boscoria  thought.  ^  Go  to,  now ; 
let  us  see  whether  there  be  not  some  animal  magnetism  by  which 
a  lad  may  be  drawn  towards  the  good.'  And  Boscoria  felt  up  and 
down  his  strong  young  arm,  and  knew  a  complacent  sense  of  muscle. 

At  this  time  Boscoria  met  again,  and  liked  as  well  as  ever, 
Dick  Tregurtha. 

Tregurtha  had  grown  sun-browned,  tall,  and  broad.  Tregurtha 
had  merry  blue  eyes  and  a  winsome  grin.  One  was  happy  to 
shake  hands  with  a  man  who  was  obviously  on  such  good  terms 
with  his  own  heart  and  conscience. 

*  You  helped  me  to  run  away  from  school,  you  know,'  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Boscoria  when  they  first  met  again. 

*Yes;  did  I  serve  you  well  by  that?'  asked  Boscoria,  who 
had  grown  into  what  our  ancestors  called  *  a  pretty  fellow,'  with 
features  as  correct  as  his  own  morality,  and  a  pair  of  dreamy 
black  eyes. 

*  You  did ;  I've  not  forgotten  it.    Here  is  your  knife  in  token.' 
'  And  here  is  yours.     Gome  and  dine  with  me.' 

And  the  two  young  men  got  into  a  corner  and  foregathered 
together,  and  the  friendship  renewed  by  romance  was  riveted 
firm  by  reason. 

This  is  the  one  important  feature  in  these  two  young  men, 
and  the  one  point  that  distinguishes  them  from  others.  Now  pas* 
aionate  natures  know  no  ^  friends,'  nor  commonplace  ones  neither. 
A  friend  is  only  granted  to  philosophers. 

When  a  sociable  hunting-man  asked  the  other  day,  ^  How  do 
you  make  a  friend  ?   I  never  had  one ;  I  never  wanted  one,'  at 
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least  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  And,  indeed,  few  people 
want  a  friend,  and  there  are  many  other  sentiments  to  satisfy  the 
unworthy.  Is  not  Love  perennial,  a  thing  as  common  as  Jime 
roses?  Acquaintance-ship  is  necessary;  affection  is  a  partially 
inevitable  state.  But  friendship  ever  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  rarest 
gift  beneath  the  sun.  Ask  anyone,  all  the  same,  who  has  ever 
known  an  assured  friend,  whether  he  would  give  him  up  for  any 
pleasure  or  profit. 

Why,  see  how  the  theme  of  Friendship  makes  even  Montaigne 
serious  and  eloquent.  Observe  how  it  has  attracted  great  minds  of 
all  descriptions.  If  Byron  could  be  brought  to  affirm  that  *  Friend- 
ship is  love  without  his  wings ' — well,  there  ranst  be  something 
in  it. 

Friendship  is  for  two  of  the  same  sex,  during  the  difficult 
period  of  middle  life.  Of  course  the  friendship  should  have  been 
formed  during  youth,  but  then  it  will  have  been  kept  in  abeyance, 
as  it  were,  gradually  forming  into  a  solid  rock  to  rest  upon  after 
the  quicksands  of  love  have  been  settled  somehow.  Then  will  it 
be  found — 

A  living  joy  that  shall  its  spirits  keep 

When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  passions  sleep. 

No  wonder  it  is  rare,  for  if  such  a  glowing  glory  of  content 
were  often  known  among  us,  this  world  would  grow  too  orderly, 
and  men  would  all  be  angels  for  the  sake  of  Friendship ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

ARLETTA   OF  FALAISE. 


•  Tregcrtha,*  said  his  friend  one  summer  evening,  *  to-morrow  is 
a  holiday.  The  boys  are  all  off  on  various  expeditions,  assisted 
by  boats,  donkeys,  butterfly  nets,  or  tins  with  worms.  Even  that 
little  plague  Tom  Bodda  is  going,  under  the  charge  of  a  trusty 
sailor,  for  a  day's  shrimping.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
mouse-play,  what  is  to  become  of  the  cat — meaning  me  ?  The 
pedagogue  ought  to  go  off  on  the  spree  like  everyone  else.  I  am 
sure  he  is  the  hardest  worked.  You  are  with  me ;  let  us  some- 
how celebrate  your  arrival  ashore.  We  must  go  somewhere  not 
haunted  by  the  boys.  Boys  are  my  aversion,  as  you  know; 
besides,  if  one  meets  them  abroad  they  are  in  mischief.     One. 
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has  to  cut  up  rough,  and  the  result  is  that  greatest  of  earth's 
failures,  a  spoilt  holiday.  What  say  you,  0  comrade,  to  a  day's 
fishing  in  the  Lyn  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  say  much,'  replied  Tregurtha ;  *  but  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  shall  go  and  look  up  my  flies.' 

*  6.30  A.M.  Don't  oversleep  yourself,'  said  Roscoria,  chuckling 
youthfully,  as  he  shook  Tregurtha  by  the  hand. 

Hard  as  disciplinarian  Boscoria  ever  found  it  to  arise  on 
work-^a^-days,  when  getting  out  of  bed  meant  reading  prayers  in  a 
stentorian  hoarse  voice,  and  then  administering  an  hour's  Greek 
before  breakfast,  no  such  difficulty  attended  his  leap  from  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  when  he  heard  Tregurtha's  thundering  knock 
on  this  most  halcyon  Saturday. 

*  Propitious  Heavens,  keep  but  this  face  all  day ! '  was  Louis's 
greeting  to  as  fair  an  angler's  sky  as  ever  ushered  in  a  holiday. 
Off  clattered  the  companions  in  a  hired  and  rakish-looking 
vehicle;  Tregurtha  in  the  front  seat  chaffing  the  driver,  and 
Boscoria  on  an  insecure  perch  behind,  swinging  his  legs,  beaming 
on  his  fly-book,  and  altogether  presenting  an  aspect  of  radiant 
boyishness  wholly  incompatible  with  his  grave  scholastic  calling. 
Up  and  down  they  went,  walking  up  the  hills  to  spare  the  worthy 
horse,  dashing  down  them  in  true  Devonshire  fashion;  past 
woods  and  down  to  the  sea  at  Lynmouth,  there  to  alight,  drink 
cider,  and  buy  fishing  tickets.  Then  on  again,  rolling  along  the 
beautiful  road  to  Watersmeet,  where  the  trees  were  all  in 
brightest  foliage  and  the  wild  flowers  thick  amidst  the  grass. 
The  morning  sun  was  sucking  up  the  rain  of  last  night  from  the 
glittering  leaves,  and  a  pensive  breeze  hovered  in  the  air,  causing 
the  birds  to  sing. 

*Hey,  Boscoria!  but  I  hope  it's  not  too  bright!'  was  the 
remark  the  glory  of  the  day  evoked  from  his  companion. 

'  Tregurtha,  do  not  tempt  the  gods ;  the  day  is  heavenly,  and 

if  we  do  not  dine  on  trout  to-night '     The    remainder  of 

BoBcoria's  song  of  praise  was  abruptly  cut  short,  for  in  assuming 
too  negligent  an  attitude  for  greater  convenience  of  harangue  he 
had  overbalanced  himself,  and  now  lay  prone  on  the  road  some 
twenty  yards  behind.  Having  picked  himself  up  and  dusted  his 
hat,  Boscoria  re-ascended  in  more  cautious  vein,  whilst  the  driver 
cheered  on  his  horse,  reflecting  on  the  probable  results  of  matu- 
tinal cider  on  a  youth  whose  ordinary  ^ habit'  was  the  Pierian 
spring. 

After  what  seemed  to  these  artists  of  the  greenheart-wand  an 
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unconscionably  long,  though  lovely  drive,  the  lowest  point  waa 
reached  where  it  is  of  any  use  to  rig  up  a  rod— namely,  that  nice 
little  field  through  which  the  river  runs  so  sweetly,  just  before 
you  come  to  Brendon.  Here  our  two  holiday-makers  descended, 
with  many  a  parting  gibe  at  their  good-natured  Jehu.  Then 
down  they  sat  in  the  moist  grass,  after  the  manner  of  men  under 
thirty,  and  out  each  drew  a  bulging  pocket-book.  Thereafter, 
silence,  save  for  such  murmurs  as :  ^  Hallo,  I  don't  believe  this 
reel  runs  smoothly ! '  *  Where  ia  that  penknife  ? '  *  Tregurtha, 
lend  us  a  blue  upright  if  you  value  my  happiness ! '  and  so  on  in 
that  delightful,  half-excited  talk  that  precedes  trial  of  one's  luck. 
Noon  approached ;  the  two  young  men  were  fishing  steadily, 
separated  by  several  pools  ;  now  and  then  they  passed  each  other 
with  a  cheery  jest  or  an  absent-minded  greeting,  according  as 
they  happened  to  be  engrossed  in  their  sport,  or  only  idly  lashing 
at  the  water.  Now  Tregurtha  was  on  in  firont,  in  a  firagrant 
meadow,  with  some  interested  lambs  for  his  spectators.  He  was 
musing  sleepily  as  he  cast  his  line,  for  fish  in  the  Ljm  do  not  run 
very  large,  and  Tregurtha's  sport,  though  he  had  a  dozen  nice 
trout  in  his  basket,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  claim  the  highest 
powers  of  his  intellect.  An  unexpected  rousing  came  to  him, 
however.  A  large  and  goodly  fish  rolled  over  suddenly  and  took 
the  fly  well  in  his  mouth,  then  plunged  for  the  lower  depths  and 
lay  there  sulking.  Tregurtha  was  at  once  all  promptitude  and 
energy.  He  threw  a  stone  to  move  the  wary  trout ;  he  left  it 
alone  ;  he  gave  it  a  tentative  jerk ;  he  tried  every  means  to  per- 
suade or  frighten  his  victim  into  stirring,  but  it  all  seemed 
useless,  the  fish  was  obstinate.  Tregurtha  was  just  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  he  should  have  to  walk  in  and  fetch  his  trout,  or 
whether  he  would  take  a  seat  and  wait  its  pleasure,  when  the 
matter  came  to  a  crisis.  One  of  the  inquisitive  young  lambs, 
which  was  very  tame,  and  thought  Tregurtha  was  the  farmer's 
lad,  dashed  suddenly  in  between  his  legs  with  a  bound,  after  the 
sportive  manner  of  its  race.  Tregurtha  stumbled,  let  the  point  of 
his  rod  down  for  an  instant,  recovered  his  footing,  and  hastily  rec- 
tified his  position.  Alas  !  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  line 
flew  up  flippantly  into  the  empty  air,  and  the  fly  settled  on  the 
top  bough  of  an  alder  hanging  over  the  opposite  bank  ?  The  fish — 
well,  fishes,  unlike  human  beings,  know  how  to  use  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  this  trout  was  off  to  the  dentist  to  cure  him  of  a  tooth- 
ache. Tregurtha  was  not  an  irritable  man ;  he  did  not  swear ; 
he  did  not  stamp ;  he  turned  to  the  mischief- working  lamb  and 
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said :  ^  Is  this  your  vaunted  innocence,  you  horrid  little  meddling 
beast?'  and  then  he  whistled  softly  to  himself,  rubbed  up  his 
rough  hair  all  on  end,  and  stood  still,  looking  rueful. 

*  Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love  ! '  sang  suddenly  a  sweet 
voice  round  the  bend  of  the  stream,  and  then  a  break  occurred 
in  the  song,  and  the  singer  petulantly  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  bothered 
be  these  stones  for  ever ;  they  are  so  slippery ! ' 

Tregurtha's  rod  fell  from  his  paralysed  hand  as  round  the 
comer  came,  wading  through  the  shallow  part  of  the  running 
stream  close  to  the  head  of  the  very  pool  he  was  fishing,  a 
maiden  !  Yes,  and  a  lady  too,  though  her  gown  was  caught  up 
and  thrown  over  one  arm,  displaying  as  its  substitute  a  short 
striped  skirt  of  brilliant  colouring,  and  her  lovely  feet  shone 
white  through  the  sunlit  waters  as  unconsciously  she  stepped 
along. 

*  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me ! '  Tregurtha  thought  wildly,  as 
he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  marveUing  meanwhile  why  he  did 
not  cast  himself  into  the  deep  pool  before  him.  The  inevitable 
moment  came;  the  damsel  lifted  large  dark  eyes  and  saw 
him. 

*0h,  I  beg — I  beg — I  heg  your  pardon!'  almost  roared 
Tregurtha  in  the  excess  of  his  manly  bashfulness. 

What  did  the  maid?  Blushed  crimson  first,  and  stared  at 
the  intruder  with  a  speechless  horror,  letting  drop,  by  instinct,  her 
pretty  overskirt.  Then  she  turned  quickly,  seized  the  branch  of 
a  large  oak-tree  and  tried  to  raise  herself  by  it  to  the  opposite 
bank,  where,  once  arrived,  she  could  have  vanished  in  a  second 
through  the  wood.  Alas !  as  she  clung  to  the  bough,  the  traitor 
broke,  and  down  went  the  maiden,  with  a  shivering  cry,  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Well,  at  any  rate,  here  was  an  occasion 
where  a  man  need  not  feel  an  idiot,  nor  like  Actseon  before  the 
wrath  of  Artemis.  Tregurtha  felt  a  sense  of  positive  relief  as  he 
plunged  in  after  the  lady,  and  dragged  her  out  and  on  to  her 
much-desired  bank,  all  breathless,  faint,  and  frightened. 

*  I  wonder  now  what  on  earth  you  would  like  me  to  do  for 
you?'  Tregurtha  asked,  depositing  his  burden  respectfully  upon 
a  mossy  seat. 

*  Oh — ah  I — ^thank  you.  I  think  you  had  better  perhaps  go,' 
the  maiden  answered,  panting  still  for  breath,  and  shaking  her 
dripping  hair. 

*You  are  faint.  You  would  like — at  least,  no,  not  some 
water — ^you  have  had  enough,  and  I — I  dare  not  offer  you  some 
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whisky.  There's  your  poor  hat  still  in  the  water.  Oh,  gracious ! 
to  think  of  my  spoiling  all  your  pleasure  in  this  way.' 

Tregurtha  seized  upon  the  hat,  squeezing  the  water  out  of  it 
(much  to  the  detriment  of  its  shape)  as  if  it  were  the  juice  from 
an  orange.  Reduced  to  a  pulp  of  straw  and  muslin,  he  brought 
it  to  its  mistress,  who,  smiling,  said,  *  This  hat  has  seen  many  a 
wild  frolic,  but  I  sadly  fear  this  most  embarrassing,  though 
amusing,  incident  has  finished  my  companion,  and  it  will  cover 
my  foolish  head  no  more.  I  must  go  home,  or  I  shall  catch  a 
cold.' 

*  But  pray  accept  my  apologies — my  most  sincere  and  humblest 
apologies,'  began  Tregurtha. 

*  I  beg  you  will  not  mention Oh  dear,  dear ! '  The  damsel 

burst  suddenly  into  uncontrollable,  resistless  laughter.  ^  Please 
could  you  keep  away,  right  round  the  comer,  until  I  fetch  my 
boots  ?  I  am  80  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you  in  your  no  doubt 
successful  fishing.'  Here  she  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  line 
caught  and  mazily  entangled  in  the  alder-bush.  '  Good  morning, 
sir.' 

Tregurtha,  blushing  deeply,  bowed  and  strode  away  as  though 
avenging  Fate  were  at  his  heels — away  over  the  meadow,  through 
its  little  gate,  along  the  road,  down  to  the  river  again,  where 
Boscoria  stood  coolly,  immersed  in  hopes  of  monster  trout. 

*  Well,  old  fellow ;  why,  you've  been  wading !  Fish  gone  ?  * 
asked  Louis. 

*  Fish  be  I've  had  such  an  experience,  Koscoria !    I 

have  seen  a  lady !  * 

*  Mercy  on  us,  Tregurtha  I  is  that  so  unusual?  Why,  man, 
you  are  almost  pale  I    Tell  us  your  wonderful  story.' 

Tregurtha  did  so,  <with  stammering  lips  and  insufficient 
sound,'  whilst  Boscoria  opened  his  basket  and  took  therefrom  an 
ample  lunch,  besides  displaying  the  trout  he  had  caught.  '  They 
are  not  large,'  he  said,  surveying  the  fish  affectionately,  *  but  they 
are  very  beautiful.  And  now,  friend,  are  you  too  much  overcome 
for  mutton  sandwiches,  or  will  you  try  a  limb  of  that  blessed 
duck  that  old  Bodda  sent  down  ? ' 

<  But,  Boscoria,'  murmured  Tregurtha  as  he  ate,  '  I  am  afraid 
you  don't  quite  enter  into  the  extreme  indelicacy  of  the  situa- 
tion I ' 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,'  retorted  Louis. — *  Cake,  Tregurtha? ' 

*  Not  with  duckling,  thank  you.  The  lady — ^her  feet — I  should 
say  her  boots ' 
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*  Were  oflf,  I  understand/  quoth  Louis  dryly.  *  Hallo !  is  this 
the  lady?' 

He  alluded  to  the  appearance  of  a  very  small  girl,  bare-foot, 
grave,  and  chubby,  who  wandered  into  the  meadow  from  an 
adjacent  farmyard,  and  stood  as  near  as  she  dared  go  to  the  sports- 
men, gazing  with  friendly,  covetous  eyes  on  their  outspread 
repast. 

^  Child,'  said  Boscoria  at  last, '  do  you  like  cake  ? ' 

The  infant  nodded  her  head  solemnly,  her  big  eyes  brightening 
the  while. 

^  Then  take  hold  of  this  and  be  merry,'  replied  the  pedagogue, 
extending  an  ambrosial  slice.  The  small  child  hesitated  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex  and  age,  hung  her  head,  bit  her  tiny  fingers,  and 
finally  advanced  and  received  the  donation.  She  did  not  seem  at 
all  inclined  to  go,  but  stood  solemnly  munching  by  Boscoria's  side 
as  he  reclined  on  the  grass,  and  she  did  not  prevent  the  crumbs 
firom  falling  down  his  neck,  which  was  not  pleasant. 

'  Child,'  said  Boscoria  again,  ^  you  may  sit  down.'  Down  sat 
the  wee  lass  comfortably  enough,  and  gazed  into  Boscoria's  fine 
black  eyes  as  if  she  had  not  often  seen  so  goodly  a  gentleman. 
Boscoria  endeavoured  hard  to  meet  her  stare,  and  for  five  minutes 
or  so  he  succeeded ;  but  those  two  serious  blue  eyes  embarrassed 
him  at  length,  and,  turning  to  Tregurtha  with  a  somewhat  nervous 
laugh,  he  observed,  in  Grreek,  that  the  infant  was  alarming  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  hide  his  eyes  within  his  robe. 
*  Who  gave  you — I  mean,  what  is  your  name  ? '  Tregurtha  asked 
the  baby.  True  to  her  training,  the  child  arose,  shook  out  her 
irock,  and  made  a  curtsey,  whilst  she  answered,  with  effort  to 
remember : 

*  Hanner  Marier.' 

*Then  Hannah— or  Anna — ^Maria,  would  your  mother  give  us 
each  a  glass  of  cider,  think  you  ? ' 

*  Should  yovb  like  some  ? '  inquired  A.  M.,  as  she  sought 
Boscoria's  face  again. 

*  Dearly,  my  lass.' 

Anna  Maria  showed  she  could  move ;  she  positively  darted 
home,  to  return  much  slower,  and,  with  a  portentous  gravity  of 
demeanour,  bearing  in  tremulous  hands  one  glass  of  cider  held 
very  tight.  But  to  whom  to  give  it  ?  There  lies  a  sad  struggle 
for  her  between  duty  and  inclination.  She  glanced  yearningly  at 
Boscoria's  dark  head,  propped  up  expectantly  on  elbow,  then  she 
measured  Tregurtha's  noble  length  stretched  out  beside  his  friend. 
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Slowly,  reluctantly,  but  overpoweringly  came  the  truth  upon  her 
youthful  mind:  Tregurtha  was  the  taller,  ergo^  in  her  infant 
logic,  he — the  elder — must  the  iirst  be  served.  Without  waiting 
an  instant,  wee  Hebe  gave  the  Comishman  his  due,  and  fled  away 
again.  Once  more  she  came,  more  careful  even  than  before ;  and, 
with  a  nascent  spark  of  coquetry  in  those  rustic  eyes,  she  smiled 
and  said :  *  And  this,  sir,  is  for  yon ! ' 

*  Here's  your  health,  my  bonny  lass ! '  cried  Louis,  raising  the 
glass  to  his  lips.  '  Long  may  those  cheeks  of  yours  retain  their 
roses,  and  may  you  ever  be  as  able  to  look  a  decent  man  in  the 
face!'  Anna  Maria,  not  quite  comprehending  this  ovation, 
turned  so  earnestly  serious,  and  so  riveted  her  intent  gaze  on 
the  handsome  countenance  of  Louis,  that  the  unfortunate  young 
man  could  stand  fire  no  longer,  and  ended  his  refreshing  drink  by 
the  most  ignominious  fit  of  choking. 

*  You  had  better  go,  my  dear,'  interposed  Tregurtha  hastily, 
slipping  a  shilling  into  the  child's  hand;  ^he  isn't  used  to  so 
much  admiration.' 

Anna  Maria  reluctantly  departed,  with  many  a  backward 
glance  at  Louis,  who,  when  the  firm  young  feet  had  borne  his 
small  admirer  solidly  away,  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  groan  of 
intense  relief  and  said, — 

*  By  Heaven,  Tregurtha,  there  is  great  power  in  the  human 
eye !     I  feel  completely  mesmerised.' 

*  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  good-looking ! '  observed  Tregurtha, 
lighting  a  cigar.  *  Now  I  wonder  how  stands  the  heart  of  this 
young  Adonis  ?  Has  he  yet  learnt  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  woman  ? ' 

Boscoria  laughed,  tumbled  down  into  the  soft  grass  again, 
and  meditatively  responded, — 

^  I  shall  end  like  Shelley,  by  finding  all  modern  love  unsatis- 
factory, because  of  an  ideal  attachment  to  Antigone.  The  lady 
of  this  century  talks  too  loud ;  she  cannot  laugh  either.  She 
is  matter-of-fact ;  she  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.' 

*  You  are  fastidious,  my  boy.  Case  of  Narcissus  over  again,  I 
imagine.' 

'  Don't  you  be  an  old  fool,  Tregurtha,*  said  Louis,  more 
pleased  than  he  liked  to  show  by  the  implied  compliment.  He 
rolled  lazily  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  and  was  just  about  to  ex- 
amine his  own  visage,  when  he  suddenly  caught  his  friend's  eye 
of  malicious  criticism,  and,  after  affecting  to  have  seen  a  trout  in 
the  water,  jumped  up  and  said,  ^  Come  along  ! ' 
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*  Hallo  !  my  rod.     I  forgot.     It  is  still  adhering  to  an  alder.' 

*  Fetch  it,  then.' 
a  daren't.' 

*  Still  fearing  the  silver-footed  Thetis  ?  Why,  man,  she  will 
be  far  enough  by  this  time  !  But  if  that  is  the  case,  matters  are 
easily  settled ;  I'll  go.' 

Boscoria  went  off  accordingly,  wondering  what  on  earth  he 
would  not  do  for  Tregurtha,  and,  when  he  had  waded  the  stream, 
climbed  the  tree,  disentangled  the  line,  and  substituted  other 
flies  for  those  which  had  been  jerked  off,  the  two  anglers  started 
at  a  brisk  walk  to  go  further  up  the  river. 

It  is  a  pleasant  country  this,  in  which  to  spend  a  summer  day. 
The  trees  are  very  magnificent  and  full  of  foliage ;  the  glens  axe 
bold  and  varied ;  and  the  river  courses  glittering  through  many  a 
winsome  spot.  With  good  sport,  light  hearts,  intense  capacities 
for  enjoyment,  the  two  young  men  spent  a  rare  afternoon,  to  be 
long  remembered  in  their  winter  evenings  as  one  of  the  brightest 
of  their  holidays.  They  were  approaching  towards  six  o'clock 
the  boundary  of  the  famed  Doone  Valley,  where  they  owned  the 
fair  spell  of  the  enchanter  Blackmore,  who,  with  his  poetic  wand, 
has  conjured  up  the  past  for  us,  and  haled  dead  men  out  of  their 
coffins  to  live  again  and  be  famous  beyond  any  the  wildest  hopes 
of  their  lifetime. 

Then,  whilst  musing  by  himself,  Boscoria  chanced  to  notice  a 
churlish  coolness  in  the  air,  a  depth  of  shadow  from  the  neigh- 
bouring oak,  a  meaning  hush  and  quiet  stealing  all  about ;  and 
all  he  said  to  the  deepening  beauty  of  the  summer  eve  was 
this, — 

*  Hang  it  all,  I  must  put  up  my  rod  ! '  Sitting  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  river  that  he  might  not  be  tempted,  Boscoria  did  so 
slowly,  to  give  Tregurtha  as  many  extra  seconds  as  possible.  He 
then  went  to  fetch  his  unwilling  companion,  who  had  to  be 
hauled  from  the  bank  by  the  coat-collar;  then  off  and  away 
to  the  place  appointed  for  Jehu  to  meet  them,  and  home  in 
contented  silence  to  the  Young  Gentlemen's  Academy.  The 
supper  consumed  within  the  halls  of  Torres  that  night  was  truly 
Homeric.  Witness  the  behaviour  of  the  cook.  She  was  an 
energetic  woman ;  but  she  sank  down  at  last  upon  the  nearest 
chair,  and,  wringing  stalwart  arms  in  desperation,  cried,  *  May  the 
Lord  stay  their  stomachs,  for  I  cannot  I ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GODDESS. 

One  sultry  afteraoon  Eoscoria — the  vices  of  boyhood  vexing  over- 
much his  burdened  heart — betook  himself  to  green  meadows  with 
a  volume  of  Plato.  He  had  announced  his  intention  of  reading 
in  the  same  until  he  had  cooled  down,  a  process  which  usually 
took  him  precisely  three  hours.  Long  before  he  was  expected, 
however,  he  was  heard  by  Tregurtha  coming  along  the  bridge  over 
the  moat  towards  his  front  window,  and  presently  he  sprang  in  by 
the  same,  with  an  excited  look  in  his  eyes  and  the  manner  of  a 
man  who  has  a  fact  to  tell. 

^  Save  you,  Tregurtha  1     I  am  hit  hard,'  was  his  greeting. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Tregurtha  politely,  looking  up  from 
a  piece  of  carpentering. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear,  Dick,  of  love  at  first  sight? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  a  very  shady  proceeding  it  always  seemed  to  me, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  chimera.  But,  Boscoria,  you  are  not 
feeling  anything  in  your  head,  are  you?  Griddiness,  perhaps? 
A  feeling  as  if  you  had  lost  your  memory  ?  I  hope  it's  nothing 
serious,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  the  sun  was  rather  hot  when  you 
started.' 

^  You  great  ass !  I  tell  you  it  is  not  the  head  that  is  affected ; 
it's  the  heart' 

^  Same  thing,  dear  boy.' 

*  I  have  seen,  Tregurtha — I  have  seen  an  Olympian  goddess 
treading  the  grass  of  a  nineteenth-century  field ! ' 

*  You've  seen  a  milkmaid ! ' 

*  Bichard,  if  I  thought  I  could  annihilate  you,  I  would  try. 
She  was  majestic,  pensive,  golden-haired,  distracting ;  a  daughter 
of  the  gods,  I  swear ! ' 

'  My  dear  sir,  I  think  you  had  better  take  it  easy,'  interposed 
Tregurtha  anxiously.  '  Take  the  armchair  near  the  window,  and 
open  your  grief.    There  really  is  no  hurry.' 

Boscoria  was  at  last  induced  to  sit  down,  Tregurtha  standing 
by  him,  with  bent  brows  of  perplexity,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with 
his  hammer  still  in  his  hand.  Louis  began  his  recital  by  a 
torrent  of  Crreek,  comparing  his  mysterious  goddess  to  almost 
every  heroine  of  antiquity,  and  using  so  great  a  multitude  of 
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compound  adjectives  and  fantastic  turns  of  speech  that  his 
hearer  faintly  seized  a  newspaper  and  fanned  himself  there- 
with. 

*  As  it  is  some  time  since  I  was  at  school,  Boscoria,'  inter- 
polated  his  friend  on  the  first  opportunity,  *  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  If  you  could  speak  English  mainly, 
I  would  pardon  the  use  of  a  few  Grecisms.' 

*  1  am  sorry,'  said  Boscoria,  *  and,  by  Jupiter,  will  try  to  speak 
of  her  in  English.  Listen.  I  was  taking  my  solitary  ramble 
through  a  field  skirting  a  beautiful  little  wood  of  Sir  John 
Yilliers',  filled  with  wild  hyacinths.  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  my 
book  for  a  long  while,  but  when  I  lifted  them,  what  think  you, 
friend,  they  saw  ? ' 

^  From  the  way  in  which  you  have  carried  on,  I  should  imagine 
a  woman.' 

Boscoria  looked  up  in  admiration  at  his  friend's  sagacity. 

*  She  came  straight  by  me,  walking  softly  and  dreamily,  look- 
ing aside  at  the  blue  hyacinths,  and  her  hat  was  held  in  her 
hand,  so  that  the  sun  shone  on  her  wonderful  hair  till  it  scintillated 
like  a  shower  of  gold.  She  was  tall,  yes ;  but  she  had  an  air  so 
ethereal,  and  in  her  white  dress  she  showed  so  like  a  cloud,  that 
I  held  my  breath  lest  she  should  vanish.  I  thought,  indeed,  she 
was  some  mystic  vision  I  had  conjured  up  &om  Plato's  pages — 
the  Absolute  Good  she  might  have  been — she  was  so  fair,  so 
spiritual,  and  the  air  was  so  still  around  us ;  and  there  were  we 
alone  in  the  summer  silence.' 

*  Did  she  speak  ? '  inquired  Tregurtha  (for  he  was  a  sailor,  and 
his  friend's  manner  was  impressive). 

'  When  Fhe  saw  me  standing  still  before  her  she  dropped  her 
eyes  and  made  for  a  gate  leading  into  the  wood.  The  fastening 
was  troublesome,  so  I  went  and  opened  it  for  her.  She  turned  as 
she  passed  through,  and  bent  her  head — with  a  queenliness. 
Heavens  ! — and  smiled  and  whispered  a  word  of  thanks.  I  saw 
her  eyes  then  for  an  instant ;  they — but  I  ought  not  to  speak  of 
them,  and,  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  colour  they  were.  She 
walked  a  short  distance  whilst  I  was  shutting  the  gate  again,  and 
I  was  not  the  man  to  spoil  her  solitude,  so  I  went  oflF  very  fast ; 
but  looking  back  just  once — only  once,  Tregurtha — I  saw  her 
standing  amongst  those  blue-bells,  gathering  them,  whilst  the 
sunbeams  slanted  through  the  pale  green  larch  boughs  on  to  that 
glinting,  golden  head.  After  all,  what  immense  possibilities  this 
world   contains!     I  believe  this — this  vision  to  have  been  the 
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daughter  of  a  mortal  man  who  was  once  a  hoy^  probably  also  a 
schoolboy !    But  then  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case/ 

*  Thsmk  you,  old  fellow/  said  Eichard,  consulting  his  watch ; 
*  this  has  been  very  instructive ;  just  as  good  as  "Half-hours  with 
the  best  Poets ; "  but  I  suppose  we  must  all  descend  to  common- 
place.   You  must  tone  yourself  down  and  come  to  supper.' 

*  Supper ! '  gasped  Boscoria  blankly. 

*  Supper,'  retorted  Tregurtha  firmly.  *You  shaU  note  that 
not  aU  your  boys  are  overcome  by  an  affaire  de  ccewTy  and  that  if 
you  keep  them  waiting  much  longer  there  will  be  a  bread  riot. 
Here  is  comfort  for  you.  The  Tremenheeres  give  a  tennis  i)arty ; 
hie  you  to  it,  and  if  this  Oread  of  yours  be  mortal,  she  will  surely 
there  be  found.  It  is  a  good  way  to  distinguish  women  from 
augels :  the  former,  if  young,  can  scarcely  resist  a  party.' 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   WAY  TO   TAKE  A  PARTY. 


In  the  interval  between  the  evening  mentioned  and  the  day  of 
the  tennis-party  Boscoria  was  out  early  and  late,  whenever  his 
calling  permitted,  roaming  restlessly  in  the  woods,  haunting  the 
sunny  fields  like  a  dark  shadow,  seeking  for  his  goddess  in  the 
spot  where  he  had  seen  her,  and  in  every  other  romantic  and 
flowery  nook  that  he  thought  likely.  Of  course  he  never  saw 
her.  If  he  had  been  his  own  cook,  the  venerated  Mrs.  Tartlett; 
if  he  had  been  his  youngest  pupil,  small  Tom  Bodda;  if  he  had 
been  the  parish  blacksmith,  or  cow-boy,  or  even  the  parson — a 
Paterfamilias — he  would  assuredly  have  seen  her.  But  as  he  was 
her  lover,  and  was  searching  for  her  high  and  low,  he  never  caught 
so  much  as  the  glimmer  of  her  fair  white  robe  dim  in  the 
distance. 

Consequently,  Boscoria  grew  irritable,  knowing  the  pangs  of 
baflSed  will,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  hope.  He  could  have  sworn 
that  he  should  meet  her  again.  So  on  the  important  day  he  got 
himself  up  in  white  flannels  and  pre-Baphaelite  red  cap,  caught 
up  his  racquet,  and  ran  off.  Halfway  towards  his  destination  he 
wisely  slackened  his  pace,  lest,  meeting  his  charmer,  he  might  be 
too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak  to  her.  As  he  crossed  a  field 
not  far  from  the  hallowed  locality  where  he  had  lost  his  heart,  he 
stopped  short  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.     Yes ;  sufely 
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she  was  no  other !  A  tall  form,  walking  in  that  dreamy,  qniet, 
contented  way  that  he  had  noticed  before ;  in  a  white  dress — ih6 
white  dress — and  there  came  the  sunlight  down  on  her  golden 
hair  as  she  passed  from  under  the  shade  of  that  oak.  She  held 
as  a  screen  a  large  horse-chestnut  leaf,  and  she  stooped  often  to 
gather  or  to  scrutinise  some  wild  flower.  It  was  the  same  lady, 
and  the  charm  was  the  same.  Boscoria  began  by  an  impulsive 
start  after  her,  then  he  stopped  again,  for  what  could  he  possibly 
say  ?  He  could  not  rush  forward  and  exclaim,  '  Lady,  you  are 
the  most  adorable  creature  beneath  the  sun — what  is  your  name  ?  ' 
for  that  would  sound  bizarre,  not  to  say  impertinent.  As  he  was 
thus  musing,  however,  a  chance  occurred  in  his  favour :  drawing 
out  her  kerchief,  the  unconscious  maiden  let  an  envelope  slip 
from  out  her  pocket  and  fall  noiselessly  in  the  grass.  She  walked 
on  unwitting,  but  Boscoria  saw  his  opportunity,  ran  up  and  seized 
the  letter.     It  was  addressed  to  *  Miss  Lyndis  Villiers.' 

In  the  first  fervour  of  his  satisfaction  Boscoria  imprinted  a 
chaste  salute  upon  the  letters  of  her  name ;  then,  looking  again 
at  the  handwriting,  he  observed,  with  a  sharp  revulsion  of  feeling, 
that  it  was  rather  manly  in  character.  Perhaps  he  had  kissed  his 
rival's  ink  I  With  a  shiver  Boscoria  proceeded  to  make  the  most 
of  his  time.  He  walked  up  after  the  lady,  doffed  his  small  cap, 
and  said,  *  Excuse  me — this  is  your  letter,  I  think  ?  *  The  lady 
gave  a  slight  start,  and  received  her  property  with  a  gratitude 
much  tempered  by  the  haughty  surprise  of  the  Englishwoman 
when  addressed  by  a  stranger.  Then  she  blushed,  for  she  recog- 
nised the  handsome  stranger.  And  then  there  seemed  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  and  Boscoria's  wits  were  hampered  by  his 
admiration  of  her,  so  she  bowed  and  went  her  way.  This  was 
well ;  but  her  way  happened  also  to  be  Boscoria's,  and  he  walked 
faster  than  she  did ;  moreover,  there  was  before  them  a  stile,  and 
beyond  that  stile  the  only  lane,  a  narrow  one,  towards  the 
Tremenheeres.  He  walked  behind,  like  a  footman,  until  the  delay 
at  the  said  stile  obliged  him  to  come  up  with  the  lady.  Then,  as 
he  clomb  the  barrier  and  noted  the  narrowness  of  the  lane  below, 
a  sense  of  the  comic  struck  him  hard,  and  he  burst  into  a  cheery, 
irrepressible  laugh.  Much  pained  he  was  with  his  own  irreverence 
when  he  had  done  so,  but  Miss  Villiers  turned  at  the  sound,  and 
smilingly  accosted  him  as  she  stood  in  the  lane,  looking  upwards, — 
*  I  fear  I  detain  you ;  go  on,  you  walk  more  quickly  than  I,' 
So  brilliant  an  idea  now  flashed  into  Boscoria's  brain  that  be 
saw  blue  sparks  before  his  eyes  for  several  minutes  afterwards. 
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*  You  have  a  racquet  to  carry ;  as  we  are  bound  iu  the  same 

direction,  apparently,  may  I ?  *     Her  lips  parted  for  thanks,  so 

Koscoria  was  over  the  stile  with  the  dexterity  of  an  acrobat,  and 
next  moment  was  walking  by  his  goddess's  side,  her  racquet  in  his 
hand,  in  the  most  blissful  tremor. 

*  I  ought  to  tell  you  my  name  to  show  you  that  I  am  respect- 
able,' he  began.  *  I  am  Louis  Koscoria,  an  instructor  of  youth, 
and  owner  of  that  curious  mouldy  building,  Torres  Hall.' 

*That  beautiful,  ivy-grown,  moated  mansion,  with  willows 
growing  all  round  ? ' 

*  The  same,  if  you  caU  it  beautiful.' 

*I  have  sketched  it  several  times  from  a  distance  already 
(beatification  of  Koscoria !),  although  I  have  only  recently  come 
to  live  here.  Of  course  I  know  your  name.  Have  you  not  a  great 
friend,  a  Mr.  Tregurtha  ? ' 

*  Kather ! '  cried  Louis,  *  and  I  am  glad  that  people  connect  the 
fgLct  with  my  name.' 

*Why,  of  courscj'  said  Lyndis,  looking  up  with  kind  eyes; 
*  you  two  are  called  "  Damon  and  Pythias." ' 

*  I  dare  say.  I  am  awfully  proud  of  Dick  (that's  Tregurtha, 
Miss  Villiers)  ;  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  he  manages  me  completely. 
Whatever  he  suggests  seems  to  be  better,  somehow,  than  what  I 
can  think  out  for  myself.  It's  his  nature^  you  know ;  there's  no 
system  about  it,  whatever :  that's  just  where  it  lies.  He  has  a 
way  with  him  ;  I  have  no  way  with  me ;  and  all  the  philosophy  in 
the  world  won't  give  me  one.  Only,  I  hold  that  he  makes  one 
radical  mistake  in  judging  of  my  system  of  education :  he  won't 
let  me  thrash  my  own  boys  when  he  can  help  it,  which  I  think  is 
rather  hard  on  any  preceptor.' 

*  Oh,  it  is ! '  said  Lyndis  sympathetically ;  *  but  I  dare  say  you 
are  too  fond  of  correction,  or  whence  this  dudgeon  at  being 
debarred  from  it  ? ' 

*  Well But  if  there  is  such  an  anomaly  as  "  righteous 

indignation,"  what  a  fervour  of  godliness  must  the  sight  of  the 
average  boy  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  right-minded  schoolmaster! 
And  can  indignation  find  a  better  vent  than  blows  ?  Why,  even 
the  long-suffering  Moses  had  to  break  something  when  he  found 
bis  Hebrews  dancing  round  a  calf! ' 

*  I  would  not  adopt  a  profession  which  develops  the  indigna- 
tion to  so  great  an  extent,'  said  Lyndis,  rather  amused  by  her 
companion's  impetuosity. 

'  Do  not  say  that,  Miss  Villiers ;  whatever  we  have  most  at 
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heart  will  disgust  us  sometimes.  We  have  our  ideal  (or  we  ought 
to  have),  and  the  reality  is  coarse  indeed  in  comparison,  but  it 
is  better  than  nothing  at  all ;  and  is  it  not  in  itself  an  ennobling 
thing  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  a  tremendous  struggle,  whether 
the  vantage  be  to  you  or  no  ?  ' 

Rosooria  looked  at  Lyndis  with  a  far-away  intensity  and  a  sad 
determination  of  expression,  which  made  her  think  she  had  never 
seen  so  enthusiastic  a  young  man. 

*  It  is  a  glorious  vocation,  teaching,'  said  Lyndis  gently. 

*  It  seems  so  when  you  praise  it.' 

Lyndis  here  grew  a  little  absent-minded.  She  could  follow 
him  when  he  talked  of  his  boys,  but  when  he  began  on  this  new 
vein  of  sentiment  she  knew  she  must  begin  to  dictate  to  him 
what  he  should  say  next.  So  she  observed  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  a  fact  that  Roscoria  had  noticed  before. 

*  It  is  the  finest  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  as  well  as  the 
happiest,'  he  replied  loudly,  and  with  fervour. 

Beautiful  Lyndis !  she  looked  up  with  those  starry  eyes  of 
hers  and — begged  his  pardon?  So  the  poor  young  man  was 
obliged  to  pretend  he  had  said  something  else.  And  there  they 
were  at  the  Tremenheeres'  gate  already ;  and  Lyndis,  with  a  some- 
what more  distant  smile,  took  her  racquet,  passed  through  the 
tiresome  gate,  and  was  lost  amongst  the  laurels,  whilst  Boscoria 
hesitated.  He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her,  but,  after  speaking 
a  few  words  to  his  host  and  hostess,  went  in  search  of  Tregurtha. 

Now  Tregurtha,  though  he  had  started  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  his  friend,  and  taken  the  longer  route  by  the  circumambient 
road,  instead  of  going  across  country,  had — ^for  some  reason  in- 
explicable except  to  very  young  people — arrived  long  before  Bos- 
coria, and  was  disposed  to  be  foolishly  jocose  upon  the  subject. 
Louis  checked  this  tendency  in  his  fiiend,  though  with  some 
diflBculty ;  and  Tregurtha  grew  sombre  as  he  recounted  the  bore- 
dom of  his  experiences  over  a  set  of  tennis,  wherein  his 
antagonists  had  dawdled  about  without  any  manner  of  spirit, 
whilst,  as  he  himself  was  the  best  player  on  the  ground,  his 
partner  naturally  was  the  worst.  Observing  that  Boscoria  grew 
lax  in  his  attention  to  these  plaints,  Tregurtha  went  and  hovered 
aimlessly  around  a  tea-table.  He  was  speedily  dislodged  firom 
this  refuge  by  the  hostess  herself,  who  stormed  up  to  him  with  a 
rustle  of  silk  akin  in  sound  to  the  spray  of  a  mighty  cataract, 
and  an  all-conquering  inflation  of  demeanour  peculiar  to  the 
grandees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
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bore  down  upon  the  other  end  of  the  long  solon  with  him  in  tow« 
Tregartha  was  a  Cornishman  himself,  so  he  was  equal  to  the 
occasion — drew  up  his  height  and  adopted  an  attitude  of  breezy 
and  elegant  ease  as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Tremenheere  lisping  some- 
thing   about    *  a    Miss '  (he  could  not  catch  the  name), 

introduce — very  clever — not  my  style — pretty  though — '  etc., 
until  she  stormed  off  again,  leaving  Tregurtha  anchored  opposite 
a  small  but  rather  stately  foreign-looking  damsel,  of  pleasing 
exterior,  with  a  pair  of  great  soft  blue-black  eyes,  which  were 
gazing  up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  absolute  fright.  The 
occasion  did  not  seem  to  warrant  this  nervousness,  and  Tregurtha 
was  just  thinking  to  himself,  *  What  a  shame  to  bring  her  out 
just  yet !  she  looks  so  young  and  shy,*  when  the  maiden  before 
him  turned  hastily  round  and  slipped  out  by  the  French  window 
on  to  the  lawn,  laughing  consumedly.  That  laugh  I  he  knew  it. 
Dick  pursued  in  hot  curiosity  and  identified  her.  This  was 
she — the  heroine  of  the  stockingless  episode — this  was  Thetis-^ 
this  was  Arietta  of  Falaise. 

*  I  think  we  have  met  before,'  quoth  he,  not  without  relish  of 
the  joke.  But  the  lady  of  the  hyacinthine  eyes  was  too  deeply 
conscious  of  that  fact  to  enunciate  a  syllable.  So  there  they  two 
stood  together  on  that  almost  deserted  lawn  (let  us  not  be  com- 
pelled to  explain  that  everyone  else  was  drinking  claret-cup  !), 
under  the  heat  of  that  summer  sun,  for  several  silent  moments  ; 
and  the  man  was  losing  his  hearth 

There  was  magic  in  the  air  that  afternoon,  for  out  came 
Roscoria  presently  (looking  very  much  e/i  VaiT\  and  with  him  a 
tall,  fair-haired  woman,  who  only  wanted  wings.  Tregurtha  forgot 
himself  in  an  instant,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Louis's  shoulder, 
led  him  up  to  Thetis,  impressively  and  proudly  observing, — 

*  Miss ,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend '  (with  emphasis) 

*  Louis  Roscoria ! ' 

*  Keeper  of  the  Wild  Beasts'  Asylum,  Torres  Hall,'  murmured 
the  said  Roscoria  irreverently.  *  I  have  been  deputed  to  arrange 
another  set ;  shall  we  four  play  ? ' 

Tregurtha  gave  vent  to  a  muffled  cheer,  and  the  quartet  t 
marched  (with  some  unseemly  haste,  lest  other  men  should  take 
their  bishoprics)  to  the  best  ground,  and  there  began.  Tregurtha 
and  Roscoria  were  noted  players ;  together  they  were,  in  Devon- 
shire at  least,  invincible.    In  a  single,  Tregurtha  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  set  was  exciting.  At  first  the  two  sides  won  game  for 
game.     Ljndis,  as  a  tennis-player,  was  grace  personified.     She 
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looked  so  lovely  and  moved  so  lightly  that  it  seemed  a  marvel 
why  hers  was  not  always  the  winning  side.  Boscoria,  too,  exert- 
ing every  muscle  and  writhing  about  with  the  cleverness  of  a 
lively  cobra,  ought  to  have  done  wonders,  but  he  tried  too  hard, 
and  lost.  Tregurtha,  with  less  grace, had  a  longer  reach  and  a  greater 
power  of  hard  hitting,  so  he  turned  to  his  partner  about  the  fourth 
game,  saying,  *  We  will  win  this  set,  I  think,'  and  proceeded  to 
do  so.  His  partner  was  a  capital  player,  shirked  no  balls,  and  had 
a  prompt  little  way  with  a  back-hander,  which  looked  spirited  and 
was  useful.  It  was  she  who  won  the  set  (said  Tregurtha),  for  it 
was  she  who  returned  Boscoria's  last  serve,  with  the  twist  on,  by 
a  malicious  little  slant  just  over  the  net,  where  the  ball  fell 
almost  a  yard  before  the  feet  of  the  goddess  Lyndis,  who  beamed 
with  gracious  impotence  upon  it. 

The  baffled  pair,  Boscoria  and  Miss  Villiers,  strolled  to  an 
arbour,  and  there  sat  talking.  It  might  have  been  ten  minates 
that  they  sat  there — as  Boscoria  thought  it  was — or  it  might 
have  been  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  boot.  Anyhow,  it  was 
Heaven.  There  sat  Lyndis  Villiers  in  a  low  wicker  chair,  all  em- 
bowered in  fragrant  honeysuckle,  and  looking  herself  like  pink 
eglantine  with  her  gold  hair  and  soft  rose  cheeks.  The  admiring 
sunlight  played  on  her  dress,  all  snowy  white,  save  where  a  pretty 
caprice  had  moved  her  to  place  a  bunch  of  glittering  buttercups. 
There  she  rested,  one  hand  round  a  branch  of  honeysuckle,  her 
eyes  still,  kind,  and  peaceful ;  her  voice  sweet  and  calm,  speaking 
her  very  thoughts,  and  those  such  wise  and  pure  ones !  There  was 
Lyndis,  the  Ideal  realised,  and  there  opposite  sat  Boscoria,  clasping 
his  knee  in  his  hands  in  deep  preoccupation,  not  himself  at  all, 
nor  conscious  of  himself,  but  ^  a  self  aloof,  that  gazed  and  listened 
like  a  soul  in  dreams,  weaving  the  wondrous  tale  it  marvels  at.' 
He  only  knew  from  time  to  time,  as  her  voice  ceased,  or  her 
head  was  turned  away  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  come  under 
one  of  those  divine  madnesses  which  the  gods  send  upon  men  ; 
that  Life  grew  more  wonderful  eveiy  moment,  and  that  ever  after 
he  should  be  able  to  say — I  have  once  been  happy. 

Meanwhile  Tregurtha  and  his  partner  of  the  white  face  and 
dark  eyes  were  eating  strawberries  in  an  adjacent  hay  field.  It 
was  pleasant  there  also,  and  the  damsel,  for  all  her  grave  looks, 
was  playful,  and  conversation  was  uninterrupted.  ^Tell  me  a 
sea  story,'  she  asked,  after  a  little  desultory  persiflage  had  been 
exchanged;  and  Tregurtha  settled  himself  on  a  large  haycock 
and  began  to  recount  his  own  adventures  in  various  storms  and 
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casualties  on  the  ocean,  just  as  he  told  them  to  Roscoria's  boys 
at  night.  And  as  he  did  so,  his  blue  eyes  kindling,  and  his  hands 
closing  and  unclosing  with  the  excitement  of  memory  and  the 
thought  of  the  wild  sea  wind,  he  caught  full  sight  of  the  blue-black 
eyes  of  his  hearer,  who  had  come  nearer  and  was  watching  and 
listening  to  him  with  parted  lips.  She  reminded  him  of  a  woman 
he  had  known  years  ago  in  Spain,  who  died;  and  those  eyes 
struck  a  sharp  pain  to  his  heart,  so  that  he  finished  his  story 
with  his  hand  over  his  brow  to  keep  them  from  him.  So,  as  he 
did  not  look  again  at  her,  Eosetta  quietly  finished  all  the  straw- 
berries, for  she  was,  as  yet,  very  young. 

A  loud,  impatient  halloo  aroused  them  both,  as  a  stout,  war- 
like, flurried,  elderly  gentleman  came  puffing  indignantly  through 
the  tumbled  hay  (most  like  a  threshing  machine !),  much  en- 
cumbered by  a  large  feminine  shawl,  which  he  carried  on  his  arm, 
and  shouting  to  Eosetta, — 

*  Why,  why,  dash  it,  my  love,  I  call  this  insubordination,  you 
know.  Didn't  I  tell  you  an  hour  you  should  have  and  no  more  ? 
And  how  long  do  you  suppose  you've  kept  the  horses  waiting  ?  I 
can  tell  you,  madam,  you're  the  only  human  being  who  dare  keep 
Admiral  Sir  John  Villiers's  carriage  and  himself  waiting  in  this 
way.  How  d'ye  do,  sir  ?  I'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Sailor,  I  see.  Of  course !  didn't  I  know  what  the  tattooing  on 
your  wrist  meant  ?  Got  an  anchor  on  mine,  sir.  Confound  your 
impudence.  Miss,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Oh  1  the  shawl — 
stuck  to  my  coat-button,  has  it  ?  Well,  and  if  it  has ;  have  you 
no  reverence,  you  saucy  minx  ?  Put  it  round  your  neck,  treasure. 
I  hate  a  woman  who  catches  cold ! ' 

Thus  was  Eosetta  swept  off  from  the  glances  of  her  first 
admirer  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Villiers,  the  owner  of  Braceton 
Park,  renowned  as  the  most  awkward  customer  in  Devonshire. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  GODDESS  IS  HUMAN. 


The  friends  found  their  way  home  together  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening;  both  very  quiet,  but  Eoscoria  evidently  meditating 
some  deep  design.  At  night,  growing  confidential  as  they 
patrolled  the  garden,  smoking,  Louis  proceeded  to  rave  of  his 
goddess  *  for  an  hour  by  his  dial.'     Tregurtha  heard  and  nodded 
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in  silence.  He  was  a  more  reserved  man  than  his  friend,  so  he 
did  not  even  mehtion  the  maid  who  ate  his  share  of  the  straw- 
berries. Indeed,  he  forgot  her  whilst  listening  to  the  outpourings 
of  his  ingenuous  comrade. 

*  I  shall  never  be  any  good  at  my  work,  I'm  afraid,'  complained 
Soscoria ;  ^  that  beautiful  face  is  the  only  thing  my  mind  will 
comprehend.' 

'  Well,  if  I  were  you,  as  you  seem  so  far  gone,  I  should  take 
some  steps,'  advised  Dick.  *  I'm  no  firiend  of  shilly-shallying.  If 
you  love  the  girl,  go  and  tell  her  so,  I  advise.' 

*  I  wish  I'd  more  money,'  sighed  the  schoolmaster. 

*  Many  a  good  Paterfamilias  has  wished  that  before  you,  my 
lad,'  observed  Tregurtha,  with  a  laugh.  '  How  does  the  country 
curate  get  on  with  his  six  children,  do  you  suppose  ? ' 

*  Eh,  I  don't  know.  0  Lord !  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  the 
father  of  a  hoy ! '  exclaimed  the  pedagogue,  with  a  sudden, 
agitated  glance  up  at  the  bedroom  windows,  as  the  dread  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  might  have  been  overheard  all  this  while. 

However,  all  objection  melted  before  the  warmth  of  Boscoria's 
attachment,  and  one  night  he  gave  up  his  keys  and  authority  to 
Tregurtha,  bade  him  bolt  the  shutters  and  troll  out  prayers  to 
the  household  in  his  jovial  bass,  for  Louis  Boscoria  was  going  to 
a  ball  to  *  declare  himself.' 

He  had  found  out  all  about  Lyndis  (or  thought  he  had).  She 
was  the  niece  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Villiers ;  her  father  dead ; 
her  mother  married  again  to  a  hunting,  racing  type  of  man  who 
wanted  no  step-daughter  about.  So  fair  Lyndis  was  staying  with 
her  uncle  for  the  time,  looking  after  the  housekeeping  in  return 
for  his  kind  protection.  But  Boscoria  gathered  much  hope  that 
his  suit  might  possibly  be  the  means  of  relieving  her  from  any 
unsettled  feeling  that  she  might  have  about  her  future.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  termination  of  their  fifth  dance 
together  they  were  sitting  in  a  ferny  grotto — the  goddess  was 
aU  robed  in  blue  this  time,  as  if  she  had  brought  down  a  piece  of 
the  summer  sky  trailing  after  her — and  Louis  began  all  at  once  to 
show  the  tenderness  he  felt. 

There  was  a  little  of  the  usual  fencing  with  the  subject,  and 
then  Boscoria  came  out  with  a  few  leading  questions.  He  had  heard 
rumours — very  disquieting  rumours — in  short,  would  she  set  his 
mind  at  rest  ? 

Lyndis  bent  the  glory  of  her  mystic  eyes  upon  him  for  an 
instant,  whilst  she  eMd^-^ 
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*  I  was  going  to  be  married,  but  we  were  obliged  to  put  it  off. 
Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Eoscoria?' 

*I  don't  know,'  said  Louis  miserably.  He  had  risen  and 
taken  a  few  steps  away,  but  he  came  back  again  and  leant  against 
the  wall  by  her  side,  breathing  quick  and  brokenly. 

<  What  is  the  matter?' 

*  Oh !'  groaned  Boscoria,  *  I  wanted  you.' 

He  heard  no  answer,  so  he  straightened  up  and  took  her 
kind  hand  and  said,  ^  Never  mind ;  I  was  a  fool  not  to  be  silent ; 
but — but — if  you  had  known  your  own  charm,  would  you  have 
made  me  so  unhappy  ? ' 

Then  there  seemed  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  was  not  there 
before,  and  a  whisper  was  borne  to  him  low  and  far  away  as  if  it 
were  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Fate  thousands  of  years  ago,^ 

*  By  the  favour  of  Heaven  I  am  free ! ' 

Shortly  afterwards  Louis  believed  he  heard  himself  saying, 

*  Why  did  you  forsake  him,  for  he  never  did  it  ?' 

*  The  Admiral  forced  the  match  upon  me — ^he  is  so  arbitrary ! 
I  consented  in  a  cowardly  moment ;  but  that  was  before  I  had 
seen  you.  The  gentleman  I  was  betrothed  to  saw  I  was  not  con- 
tented before  even  I  knew  it  myself;  he  himself  volunteered  to 
release  me.     Of  all  the  unselfish  men  I  know,  Mr.  Bodda  is ' 

(*  The  deuce  he  is ! ')  thought  Eoscoria  to  himself.  *  Not 
Eric  Bodda,  Miss  Villiers — the  young  fellow  I  tutored  at  Eome  ? 
Brother  of  Tom  ?     Poor  fellow  1     I  feel  like  a  brute,  somehow.' 

*  No  use  to  feel  so,  Louis ;  it  was  all  over  before  ever  I  saw 
you.' 

* "  Louis  " — you  darling !  Could  you  put  up  with  a  very 
modest  style  of  existence — at  Torres  ?  You  said  you  admired  the 
situation.' 

*  Oh!  are  you  poor?' 

*  The  proverbial  church-mouse  is  a  Bothschild  to  me.' 

'  What  a  cruel  thing  that  is ! '  sighed  Lyndis ;  *  when  the 
Admiral,  my  mother,  my  stepfather,  all  insist  on  my  marrying  a 
rich  man.' 

*  Then,  my  dear  lady,  go  and  do  it  in  Heaven*s  name  ! '  cried 
Eoscoria,  and  at  sight  of  her  surprised  face  he  said,  repentantly, 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — Lyndis — darling.' 

*  Which  do  you  put  first?'  asked  Lyndis,  smiling  sweetly, 

*  Obedience  or  Love  ?' 

*  Love,'  emphatically  responded  Louis. 

*  Oh,  Mr,  Eoscoria,  and  you  a  schoolmaster ! ' 
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*And  you,  Miss  Villiers,  tell  me,  do  you  prefer  the  main 
chance,  or  me  P ' 

*  Alas  !  I  am  uo  lover  of  abstractions.' 

She  came  a  little  towards  him  as  she  said  it,  and  he  had  her 
hand  again. 

*  This  dear  hand — shall  it  be  mine  ? ' 

No  answer,  save  that  propitious  starlight  in  her  eyes. 

*  Lyndis,  one  kiss,  that  I  may  know  you  are  mortal.' 

*  I  daren't,'  she  said,  and  gave  him  one.  *  If  the  Admiral 
were  to  come  round  the  comer I  say  no  more.' 

She  gave  him  a  stephanotis  from  her  hair  to  keep  as  her 
favour,  and  then  whispered  apprehensively, — 

*  You  have  no  idea  what  a  naval  officer  can  be  when  he  takes 
to  match-making.  I  shall  have  to  fight  this  out  some  day  with 
him.' 

*No;  allow  me,'  said  Roscoria. 

*  If  you  dare ;  but — this  is  after  supper.' 

(*  Oh,  how  can  you ' !)  expostulated  the  lover. 
Then,  being  a  serious  maiden,  who  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
Lyndis  pressed  his  hand  and  quietly,  but  finally,  spoke, — 

*  Mr.  Roscoria,  go  home  and  think  it  over.' 

She  had  stepped  into  the  brilliant  light  of  the  ballroom,  and 
vanished  from  his  sight.  Roscoria  went  home  as  in  a  dream.  A 
shifting  picture  was  before  him — in  front,  smiling  scenes  of  bliss 
and  love;  in  the  background.  Nemesis,  in  the  garb  of  a  naval 
officer. 

Percy  Ross. 

{To  be  concluded,) 
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LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE  this  month  contains  a  detached  page, 
an  advertisement,  if  you  please,  or  a  request,  or  an  appeal. 
Everyone  who  has  read  ^All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men'  is 
asked  to  try  to  make  that  pretty  dream  come  through  the  Gate  of 
Horn,  instead  of  the  Ivory  Gate.  Not  many  novels  *with  a 
purpose '  do  anything  towards  achieving  their  unaesthetic  aim, 
but  Mr.  Besant's  novel  has  already  gone  very  near  to  endowing 
East  London  with  a  Palace  of  Pleasure.  That  was  what  his 
heroine  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  romance ;  that,  we  hope,  is 
what  will  be  accomplished  in  reality.  Thanks  to  the  Beaumont 
Fund,  and  to  the  exertions  of  many  rich  people,  and  of  still  more 
self-denying  people  who  are  far  from  rich,  funds  enough  have 
been  obtained  to  make  a  start  with  the  Palace.  A  work  well 
begun  is  half  done ;  but  this  is  a  very  large  work,  and  needs  a 
great  deal  of  beginning.  For  almost  the  first  time,  if  not  the 
very  first,  it  has  been  recognised  that  man  needs  something  more 
than  bread  to  make  life  worth  living,  something  more  than  ele- 
mentary education  to  make  a  mind  a  thing  worth  having.  Into 
the  sordid  and  monotonous  life  of  the  East-end,  this  scheme  of 
the  People's  Palace  of  Pleasure  hopes  to  introduce  a  little  enjoy- 
ment. Our  dreadful  modem  habit  of  herding  in  huge  cities  de- 
prives existence  of  all  that  used  to  be  enjoyable.  In  our  great- 
grandfathers' time  the  fields,  and  air,  and  nature  were  close  at 
hand.  Keats's  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  was  written  where  the  barrel- 
organ  now  brings  the  only  *wood-notes  wild.'  We  cannot  stretch  our 
legs  up  Tottenham  Hill,  and  presently,  among  the  pied  meadows, 
fall  an  angling,  like  our  Father  Walton,  and  a  discoursing  with 
singing  milkmaids.  The  pleasures  of  the  urban  poor  must  be 
urban,  and  should  be  something  better  than  beer,  gin,  betting, 
pigeon-fEincying,  and  personal  violence.  In  the  Palace  of  Pleasure 
they  will  find  swimming  baths^-which  the  poorest  Parisian  can 
enjoy,  and  for  want  of  which  we  have  lost  the  right  to  sneer  at 
the  dingy  foreigner.  He  is  a  man  who  often  bathes,  and  where 
are  most  of  our  labouring  classes  to  bathe  in  the  present  state  of 
London  ?  If  nothing  but  baths  were  provided  by  this  new  endow- 
ment, it  would  already  be  in  the  way  to  make  a  healthy  little 
social  revolution.    But  it  will  also  give  people  a  better  club  than 
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the  pot-house  ;  it  will  give  them  reading-rooms,  and  books,  and 
papers,  and  society,  and  music,  and  pictures,  and  instruction  in 
the  arts,  and  the  handicrafts  which  border  on  art.  All  these 
things,  even  if  they  were  carried  to  an  ideal  perfection,  would 
not  make  the  East-end,  nor  the  West-end,  a  place  where  a  man 
would  willingly  live  in  who  had  been  *  breathed  on  by  the  rural 
Pan.'  But  Pan  seems  only  to  breathe  on  a  few  people  now,  and 
the  rest  will  be  made  sensibly  happier,  gentler,  kinder,  and  wiser, 
by  finding  some  relief  from  the  monotonies  of  toil  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  Palace  should  be,  and  let  us  hope  wiU  be,  a  little 
island  of  light  in  the  '  City  of  Dreadful  Night,'  as  the  pessimist 
poet  Thomson  (not  the  author  of  *  The  Castle  of  Indolence '),  called 
this  metropolis.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  when  he  heard  of  a  deserv- 
ing object,  was  wont  sedulously  to  recommend  it  to  his  friends. 
Let  us  all  imitate  Mr.  Tupman,  and  also  give  as  each  can  afford  to 
the  object  which  we  recommend.  I  suppose  there  wiU  be  fives- 
courts  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasure.  Squash-racquets,  too,  should 
not  be  neglected — it  is  a  cheap  game  when  once  the  mate- 
rials are  provided,  and  gives  splendid  exercise.  Miss  Ten- 
nant,  in  her  explorations  of  the  life  of  the  London  street 
boy,  found  that  he  could  not  play  games:  he  had  forgotten 
the  rules,  and  his  character  lacked  the  necessary  discipline. 
Think  of  the  state  of  a  nation  whose  populace  have  not  the  good 
temper  and  fairness  to  play  games — games  which  the  Lydians 
invented  to  distract  their  minds  from  the  lack  of  dinner  during  a 
famine !  The  People's  Palace,  one  trusts,  will  supply  a  little  of 
this  neglected  kind  of  education.  I  hope  its  grounds  will  have 
room  for  football.  It  will  not  settle  the  Social  Question  ;  it  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  Politics ;  but  it  takes  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  recognising,  with  Aristotle,  that  not  Zi/e,  but  an  enjoyable  life, 

is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  every  community  of  Men. 

*     • 

• 

Life  would  be  made  more  enjoyable,  an  angler  points  out  to 
me,  if  the  waters  in  Begent's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Battersea  Park, 
and  (he  says)  St.  James's  Park,  were  stocked  with  fish,  and  if 
people  were  allowed  to  fish  in  them.  I  do  not  believe  fish  would 
thrive  in  St.  James's  Park  pond,  because  it  seems  to  have  an 
asphalte  bottom,  it  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  always  being  cleaned 
out.  But  even  now  there  are  fish  in  the  Serpentine,  and  there 
might  be  very  good  sport  in  the  Regent's  Park.  In  July  there 
are  dozens  of  men  with  rods  sitting  patient  by  the  Canal  near 
Lord's.  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  are  fishing  for,  but  they 
do  not  catch  less  than  I  personally  capture  in  the  Kennett,  at 
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Hungerford,  or  in  any  other  stream  where  a  haughty  race  of  trout 
rise  only  at  the  dry  fly.  Yet  I  enjoy  the  fruitless  eflfort,  for  hope 
springs  etemal,and  I  have  several  times  been  favoured  with  a  glori- 
ous rise.  Well,  why  should  not  the  poor  anglers  of  London  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  angle,  say,  in  the  Regent'sPark  water  ?  Anglers  from 
the  bank  might  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  peaceful  craft  free, 
while  it  is  suggested  that  a  shilling  might  be  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
boat,and  the  money  would  help  to  pay  for  stocking  the  waters.  No 
human  beings  can  be  more  quiet  than  anglers — roughs  do  not  take  a 
hand  at  this  pastime.  If  the  only  difficulty  is  a  question  of  Crown 
rights,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Crown  will  be  very  jealous 
of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  angling  for  roach  and  perch  in  the  Boyal 
parks.  There  may  be  difficulties  not  obvious  to  him  who  merely 
glances  at  the  topic  ;  but  if  such  difficulties  are  not  insuperable, 
the  cheap  delight  of  nations  might  be  greatly  increased  without 
any  revolutionary  legislation. 


*     * 
* 


M.  Zola  is  not  a  sporting  character.  In  one  of  his  novels, 
however,  which  I  prefer  not  to  introduce  more  particularly  to  a 
British  audience,  he  brings  in  the  game  of  crosse^  which  is  not 
the  same  as  our  la  croase.  The  game  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
late  M.  Charles  Deulin's  *  Contes  du  Eoy  Gambrinus,'  a  capital 
collection  of  the  fairy  tales  of  French  Flanders.  In  one  of  these 
nursery  legends,  a  great  crosse  player,  known  as  le  G-rand 
CholeuTj  plays  a  game  with  the  Devil,  and  beats  him.  It  seems 
to  be  a  splendid  game,  a  kind  of  heroic  golf,  played  not  over 
links,  but  all  across  country.  Indeed,  croaae  is  to  golf  what 
pallone  is  to  lawn-tennis — a  kind  of  gigantic  version  of  it — a 
sport  for  giants.  In  M.  Zola's  novel  they  play  a  *  foursome,'  that 
is,  two  a  side.  The  ball  is  called  la  cholette,  and  is  described  as 
*  a  little  wooden  egg  ; '  it  is  tee'd  with  the  small  end  uppermost. 
The  club,  or  croaae^  is  described  as  a  maillet  au  fer  oblique^  with 
a  long  handle  or  shaft.  The  iron  head  makes  it  more  like  a  bunker 
iron  than  a  play  club.  Students  of  games  will  remember  that 
wooden  balls  were  used  in  the  old  game  of  pall-mall.  After  they 
have  tee'd,  M.  Zola  says,  *  Zacharie,  for  his  first  stroke  in  a  series 
of  three '  (whatever  that  may  mean),  *  sent  the  cholette  more  than 
four  hundred  yards  over  the  fields  of  beet.'  What  an  almost  in- 
credible  swipe,  and  over  what  a  dangerous  hazard !  He  had  to  go 
across  country  because  people  used  to  get  killed  when  the  game 
was  played  on  the  roads.  People  should  keep  out  of  the  way ; 
they  do  in  Scotland,  when  you  cry  *  Fore ! '  after  which  it  is  justifi* 
able  homicide.   Thus  they  go  on,  in  M»  Zola's  novel,  and  rwn/aing 
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aU  the  time,  so  as  to  combine  a  steeplechase  with  this  heroic  golf. 
As  the  players  are  miners,  the  starved  and  oppressed  proletariat, 
what  would  they  not  do  if  they  had  plenty  to  eat  ?  They  cover 
two  leagues  and  a  half  in  one  hour,  but  the  play  and  the  rules 
thereof  remain  a  mystery.  Apparently  you  may  hit  your  oppo- 
nent's ball  into  a  hazard.  The  description  shows  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  players  is  put  into  the  long  driving ;  but  how  they 
manage*  about  holes,  and  whether  they  *  put '  with  their  drivers, 
does  not  appear.  Sometimes  ten  leagues  a  day  are  covered  by 
enthusiasts — enragSa  M.  Zola  calls  them.  People  don't  play  after 
forty,  they  are  too  stiff.  But  a  man  can  play  golf  as  long  as  he 
can  toddle.  What  a  pity  that  M.  Zola,  instead  of  wasting  his 
talents  on  novels,  docs  not  give  us  a  volume  on  la  crosse,  with  the 
rules  and  directions  for  playing  ! 

*     • 
• 

People  have  written  sentiment  on  *  the  old  loves  of  our 
loves.'  What  company  we  might  all  keep  if  the  old  lovers  of 
our  old  books  could  visit  us  !  Each  worn  volume  you  pick  up  on 
a  stall  has  had  its  masters  and  mistresses,  folk  quite  as  good  as 
you,  and  better  often.  Sometimes  they  leave  their  mark — name- 
plate  or  arms — on  the  cover ;  more  frequently  they  are  anony- 
mous, and  only  to  be  conjectured.  I  bought  Diderot's  *  Essays 
on  Painting,'  lately,  in  old  French  red  morocco  and  watered  silk 
linings.  It  had  been  (a  scrawl  on  the  fly-leaf  said)  the  gift  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  C.  Caillard,  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 
de  France  in  Berlin,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Eepublic.  A  set 
of  verses  follows  on  other  old  owners  of  old  books  in  *  a  twopenny 
treasury  wondrous  to  see.' 

GHOSTS   IN   THE   LIBRARY. 

Suppose,  when  now  the  house  is  dumb. 

When  lights  are  out,  and  ashes  fall — 
Suppose  their  ancient  owners  come 

To  claim  our  spoils  of  shop  and  stall. 

Ah  me  !  within  the  narrow  hall 
How  strange  a  mob  would  meet  and  go. 

What  famous  folk  would  haunt  them  all. 
Octavo,  quarto,  folio ! 

The  great  Napoleon  lays  his  hand 

Upon  this  eagle-headed  N, 
That  marks  for  his  a  pamphlet  banned 

By  all  but  scandal-loving  men, — 
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A  libel  from  some  nameless  den 

Of  Frankfort — Amaud^  a  la  SphbrCy 

Wherein  one  spilt,  with  venal  pen, 
Lies  o'er  the  loves  of  Molidre.* 

Another  shade — he  does  not  see 

*  Boney,'  the  foeman  of  his  race — 
The  great  Sir  Walter,  this  is  he 

With  that  grave  homely  Border  face. 
He  claims  his  poem  of  the  chase 

That  rang  Benvoirlich's  valley  through ; 
And  thisy  that  doth  the  lineage  trace 

And  fortunes  of  the  bold  Buccleuch ;  ^ 

For  these  were  his,  and  these  he  gave 

To  one  who  dwelt  beside  the  Peel, 
That  murmurs  with  its  tiny  wave 

To  join  the  Tweed  at  Ashestiel. 
Now  thick  as  motes  the  shadows  wheel, 

And  find  their  own,  and  claim  a  share 
Of  books  wherein  Ribou  did  deal, 

Or  Roulland  sold  to  wise  Colbert.^ 

What  famous  folk  of  old  are  here ! 

A  royal  duke  comes  down  to  us. 
And  greatly  wants  his  Elzevir, 

His  Pagan  tutor,  Lucius/ 
And  Beckford  claims  an  amorous 

Old  heathen  in  morocco  blue  ;® 
And  who  demands  Eobanus 

But  stately  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou !® 

>  Histoire  des  Intrigues  Amourevw9  de  Hfoliire,  et  de  cellcB  de  M  femme, 
(^l  la  Sphere)  A  Francfort,  chez  Frederic  Amaiid,  MDCXCVii.  This  anony- 
mous tract  has  actually  been  attributed,  among  others,  to  Kacine.  The  copy 
referred  to  is  marked  with  a  large  N.  in  red,  with  an  eagle's  head. 

«  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1810. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  1 80G. 

*  To  Mrs.  Robert  Laidlaw,  Peel.     From  the  Author.' 

■  Dictys  Cretensis.  Apud  Lambertum  Roulland.  Lut.  Paris.,  1680.  In  red 
morocco,  with  the  arms  of  Colbert. 

*  L.  Anntei  Senec(B  Opera  Omnia.  Lug.  Bat. ,  apud  Elzevirios.  1649.  With 
book-plate  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

»  Stratonis  Ejfigrammata.  Altenburgi,  1764.  Straton  bound  up  in  one 
volume  with  Epictetus !    From  the  Beckford  library. 

•  Opera  Ifelii  Eoha7ii  Uessi.  Yellow  morocco,  with  the  first  arms  of  De 
Thou.  Include  a  poem  addressed  *  Lange.  decns  meum.*  Quantity  of  penultimate 
'  Eobanus '  taken  for  granted,  metri  gratia^ 
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They  come,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  true, 

They  jostle  on  the  narrow  stair, 
The  frolic  Conntess  de  Verrue, 

Lamoignon,  ay,  and  Longepierr6, 
The  new  and  elder  dead  are  there — 

The  lords  of  speech,  and  song,  and  pen, 
Gambetta,*  Schlegel,'  and  the  rare 

Drmnmond  of  haunted  Hawthornden.^ 

Ah,  and  with  those,  a  hundred  more. 

Whose  names,  whose  deeds,  are  quite  forgot : 
Brave  *  Smiths '  and  *  Thompsons '  by  the  score. 

Scrawled  upon  many  a  shabby  *  lot.' 
This  playbook  was  the  joy  of  Pott  * — 

Pott,  for  whom  now  no  mortal  grieves. 
Our  names,  like  his,  remembered  not. 

Like  his,  shall  flutter  on  fly-leaves  I 

At  least  in  pleasant  company 

We  bookish  ghosts,  perchance,  may  flit ; 
A  man  may  turn  a  page,  and  sigh. 

Seeing  one's  name,  to  think  of  it. 
Beauty,  or  Poet,  Sage,  or  Wit, 

May  ope  our  book,  and  muse  awhile. 
And  fall  into  a  dreaming  fit. 

As  now  we  dream,  and  wake,  and  smile  I 

*     • 
* 

If  ever  a  note  may  be  made  of  a  good  old  book  revived,  and 
brought  within  reach  of  men.  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson's  new  edition 
of  Eeginald  Scot's  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft '  *  deserves  that  note. 
The  book  is  a  portly  small  quarto,  beautifully  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  as  there  are  only  250  copies,  buyers  should  be  ready 
with  their  brace  of  guineas.  Writing  in  1584,  Beginald  Scot 
dedicated  his  work  to  his    kinsman,  Sir  Thomas  Scot,  knight, 

*  La  JournU  du  Chritien.    Coutances,  1831.    With  inscription,  'L^n  Gam- 
betta.     Rue  St.  Honoi^.    Janvier  1,  1848/ 

*  Vllloison's  Homer,      Venice,   1788.     With  Tessier's  ticket  and  Schlegel's 
book-plate. 

*  Le$  E$9aU  de  Mieheh  Seigneur  de  Montaigne.    *  Pour  FraD9ois  le  Febvre  de 
Lyon,  1695/    With  autograph  of  Qui.  Drummond,  and  cipretM  epalwia, 

*  •  The  little  old  foxed  Molidre,*  once  the  property  of  William  Pott,  unknown 
to  fame. 

>  EUiot  Stock. 
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*  I  being  of  your  house,  of  your  name,  and  of  your  bloud ;  my  foot 
being  under  your  table,  my  hand  in  your  dish,  or  rather  in  your 
purrse.'  Scot  saw  *  manie  poor  old  women  convented  before  you 
for  working  of  miracles,'  and  it  is  for  these  poor  old  women  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  speak,  under  that  Christian  Cetewayo,  James  T. 
The  author  no  more  believes  in  witchcraft  than  the  author  of  that 
delightful  essay  in  the  Spectator  about  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  and 
the  Coverley  witch.  Scot  notes  the  absurdity  of  the  charges  on 
which  the  old  ladies  were  condemned  and  the  ease  with  which 
ludicrous  confessions  were  extorted.  '  She  said  she  would  be  even 
with  me;  and  soon  after  my  child,  my  son,  my  sow,  and  my 
pullet  died,  or  was  strangely  taken.'  *  Writers  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  absurd  to  affirme  that  there  were  no  witches 
in  Job's  time.'  The  proof  is  that,  if  there  hxid  been  witches,  *  Job 
would  have  said  he  had  beene  bewitched.'  Scot  gives  an  example 
of  a  man  who  was  burned  for  a  wizard  'rather  than  lose  his 
estimation':  in  fact,  who  went  to  the  fire  for  conceit's  sake. 
These  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  good  Beginald's  argument, 
and  (except  rural  voters  in  some  southern  counties)  we  all 
agree  with  him.  Where  he  is  still  invaluable  is  for  his  mass  of 
learning,  his  stories  of  ghosts,  were-wolves,  warlocks,  his  mjths, 
his  great  hortua  siccusy  gathered  in  a  thousand  queer  nooks,  of 
nightshade  and  the  witch's  belladonna.  Here  is  matter  for 
every  curious  reader,  and  I  would  as  lief  pass  a  month  with 
Eeginald  Scot  of  the  *  Discovery,'  as  with  Burton  of  the  *  Anatomy.' 
He  has  wisdom,  wit,  and  such  a  stock  of  bogies  as  might  keep  the 
Psychical  Society  happy  and  in  funds  for  a  century.  Moreover, 
this  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  bound  gravely  in  brown 
morocco  for  the  beauty  of  its  type  and  paper. 

Andrew  Lakg. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION. 

Predisposing  and  Exciting    Causes. 
THE    GAME    OF    POLITICS. 

A  HIDDEN  DANGER! 

*  TilLECTIOK  FEVER,' — 'This  suggested  addition  to  the  nosological  table  may  seem 
•■■^    fanciful,  but  It  is  the  aim  pin  expression  of  a  fact.    The  brain  is  not  merely  the  organ  of  mind,  but  the 

centre  and  focus  of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  mind— that  is,  the  brain—  is  inordinately  excited,  the  nerrou^ 
centres  generally  aie  thrown  into  a  state  of  super-excitation,  and  the  whole  organism  is  in  disorder.  A  Oenenl 
Election,  like  other  popular  turmoils,  leaves  its  wrecks  to  drift  to  asylums.  Besides  these  distinctly  mind  cases, 
however,  there  are  body  wrecks,  and  it  is  neither  far-fetched  nor  a  chimerical  idea  that  there  may  be  mcl  a 
malady  as  *  election.'  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  just  now  suffering  from  disturbances  caused  by  tbe 
excitement  of  the  General  Election  of  1 886  to  bear  this  ip  mind ,  and  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to  cooling  do^ 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  game  of  politics,  as  played  by  prof^sional  or  quasi-professional  partisans,  is  exciting. 
but  there  is  not  probably  any  very  great  danger  of  the  professional  politician  becoming  distraught  or  falling 
into  a  state  of  fever ;  with  aU  his  apparent  engrossment  and  energy,  he  is  at  heart  cool  and  safe.  It  is  tbe 
gambling  hdventurer  in  politics  or  the  local  Party  zealot  who  is  most  likely  to  suffer.  To  such  we  say,  look  to 
the  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  take  prompt  and  efTectual  measures  to  secure  relief  from  strain,  wony.  ^^li 
distress,  or  exhaustion  of  any  kind.'— Lancvt. 

;k]xcitemekt,  sudden  emeboency,  fevebish   cold,  ^tb 

"^^  high  temperature  and  quick  pulse,  use  ENO'S  FBTJIT  SALT,  an  imperative  hygienic  need.  It 
keeps  the  blood  pure,  prevents  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory  dieeves,  removes  the  injurious  effects  of  sttDolsotd, 
excitement,  nartotics,  such  as  acohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  by  natural  means ;  thus  restorea  the  nervous  sy^eo  to 
its  normal  condition,  by  preventing  the  great  danger  of  poisoned  blood,  and  over-cerebral  activity  *  sleeidettDest, 
irritability,  worry,  &o. 

The  Best  Antidote  for  Excitement.  Want  of  Sleep,  &c. 

SCALDED  HILK  and 

END'S   FRUIT   SALT   every  few  hours. 

HEADACHE  AND  DISOBDERED   STOMACH.-* After  suffering  for  nearlj 

**,  two  and  a  half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  aftf  r  trying  almost  everything  and 
spending  much  money,  without  finding  any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FRUIT  SALT, 
and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it.doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  rtml 
health,  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  .health  for  years.' — Ybuis  most  tnily, 
BOBBBT  HuMPHRKTS,  Post  Office,  Barrasford. 

QTIMUIiANTS  and  insufficient  amount  of  exercise  frequently  derange  the  lirer.  ENO'S 
*^  PRUIT  SALT  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoided 
by  thoee  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  *  All  our  customers  for  ENO'8  FBUIT  SALT  would  not  be 
without  it  upon  any  consideration,  they  having  received  so  much  benefit  from  it.'— Wood  Bros.,  Chemi»t8, 
Jersey.  1878. 

TMPOBTANT    TO    TBAVELLEBS    AND   ALL    LEAVING    HOME 

*  FOB  A  CHANGE.—'  We  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  your  Fruit  Salt  diuing  several  important 
survey  expeditions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  great  benefit 
from  it.  In  one  instance  only  ^-as  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happenw 
after  our  supply  of  Fruit  Salt  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun,  or  tramping  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  the  Fruit  Salt  two  and  three  times  a  day.  The  Fruit 
Salt  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  We  have  pleasure  in  yolnn- 
tarilj'  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation,  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never  go  in  tbe  juuRje 
"Without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  others.'— Yours  truly.  Commander  A.  J.  Loftus,  F.B.O.S-.  HJ^ 
Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrographer ;  E.  C.  Davison,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs.— BangkoK, 
Siam,  May  1S83.— J.  C.  Eno,  Esq.,  London. 

■PHE  SECBET  OP  SUCCESS.— 'A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  pubhc.and 
•*  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unKrnpulous,  wbo, 
in  copying  the  original  cloeely  enough)  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upcnJegal  rign^s 
exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fall  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— AD.Ofs. 

CAUTION —liegal  rights  are  protected  in  every  civilised  Country,  JEacamine  carh 
Bottle,  and  see  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  f  ENO'S  PBUIT  SALT.'  WithotU  it  you 
have  been  itnposed  on  by  worthless  imitations.  Sold  by  all  Chemists*  IHrectionn 
in  Sixteen  Languages  How  to  Prevent  I>isease. 


Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Saltworks,  Hatcbam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walter  Besant, 

Book  IT. 
CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  EARTHLY  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

IN  this  informal  way,  merely  by  conversation  on  a  bench  in 
Victoria  Park,  was  formed  a  Partnership  which  has  already 
accomplished  so  considerable  a  work.  It  seems,  now  that  we  can 
look  back  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  few  months'  history,  a 
natural  result  of  Valentine's  Great  Senunciation  and  Claude's 
Great  Surrender.  And  although  the  thing  is  spreading  far  and 
wide,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  originally  intended  for 
the  most  obscure  and  the  least-known  quarter  of  London,  a  place 
quite  hidden  away  and  forgotten,  concerning  which  nothing  has 
ever  been  written,  and  for  which  nothing  worthy  of  the  chronicler 
has  ever  been  attempted.  Who  could  look  for  great  things  out 
of  Hozton?  In  that  respect  it  may  compare  with  a  certain 
little  city  of  Galilee. 

The  complete  history  of  this  Partnership  will  doubtless  be 
some  day  written  in  detail.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  chapter  in 
Political  Economy,  and  belongs  to  that  important  section  of  the 
science  which  shows  how  tendencies  have  been  mistaken  for  laws : 
how  selfishness,  avarice,  greed,  knavery,  cheatery,  and  injustice 
have  been  considered  the  great  and  beneficent  purpose  of  Creation, 
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and  tricks   of  Trade  have  been  taken   as  forming  part  of  the 
Eternal  Eeign  of  Law. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  story  how  the  supposed  Laws  of  Humanity  may 
be  modified  by  simple  acts  of  Humanity.  This,  if  they  were 
indeed  laws,  is  exactly  as  if  the  Laws  of  Gravitation  could  be 
suspended  or  reversed  by  a  simple  eflfort  of  the  human  will.  And 
as  the  ideas  of  the  Partnership  are  spreading,  and  have  already 
got  outside  Ivy  Lane  and  have  invaded  dinger  Street,  Hemsworth 
Boad,  Bacchus  Walk,  and  James  Street,  and  are  now  crossing  the 
Kingsland  Eoad  into  Haggerston,  and  have  leaped  across  the  canal 
into  Islington  and  Dalston,  and  are  stirring  the  sluggish  blood  of 
Goswell  Soad,  it  is  only  just  to  Valentine  that  the  truth  about 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Gospel — after  all  only  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  old — should  be  clearly  stated. 

Great  ideas  grow  quickly  in  the  brains  where  they  are  first 
inspired,  especially  if  they  are  assisted  by  a  Partnership  of  the 
only  true  kind — namely,  a  male  and  female  partnership ;  for  the 
masculine  mind  at  its  best  is  as  prolific  of  ideas  as  a  sunflower  is 
of  seeds  or  an  oak  of  acorns.  It  puts  them  forth  freely  and  with- 
out stint,  while  the  feminine  mind  receives  such  of  them  as  it 
catches,  and  nurses  them  tenderly  while  they  are  yet  young, 
watching  them  grow,  placing  them  in  the  sunshine,  keeping  them 
from  East  winds  until  they  are  able  to  go  alone  and  need  her 
care  no  longer.  There  have  been  Partnerships  where  the  reverse 
process  has  been  attempted,  but  purely  feminine  ideas  have  proved 
to  be  weakly  sickly  things,  and  man  is  never  a  good  nurse.  It 
does  not  do  to  fly  in  the  face  of  nature.  Some  day  there  will  be 
some  such  partnerships  as  this  in  Art,  and  especially  in  the  Art  of 
Fiction,  whereby  for  the  first  time  the  true  woman  may  be  revealed 
to  the  admiring  man,  and  the  true  man  to  the  admiring  woman. 
As  yet  it  has  been  given  unto  us  only  partially  to  discern  the 
working  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  to  understand  darkly  that  it 
works  on  lines  wholly  different  from  our  own.  There  are  so  many 
great  ideas — just  as  there  are  so  many  acorns — that  by  this  time 
there  should  be  nothing  left  in  the  way  of  Human  endeavour  to 
discover  or  to  do.  Unfortunately,  just  as  there  are  so  many 
acorns  which  never  come  to  oaks,  so  there  are  so  many  great  ideas 
which  perish  in  the  very  inception  or  first  beginning  of  them. 
Some  are  gobbled  up  by  the  pigs — those,  namely,  which  are  too 
generous  for  contemporary  mankind ;  some  fall  on  rocks — those, 
namely,  which  are  in  advance  of  their  generation ;  some  in  ditches 
where  they  are  choked  by  Veeds — those^be^they  which  are  uttered 
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in  humble  and  lowly  place;  some  fall  among  the  crowd,  which 
is  busy  in  buying  and  selling,  and  so  heed  them  not,  but  trample 
them  under  foot;  and  some  fall  into  running  streams  and  are 
carried  out  into  rivers  and  so  into  the  Ocean  and  are  lost — these 
are  ideas  which  are  proclaimed  at  the  wrong  time,  as  when,  during 
a  time  of  war,  a  man  shall  go  about  preaching  peace.  The  loss  of 
all  these  ideas  is  a  dreadful  hindrance  to  progress.  Another  is 
the  inconceivable  stupidity  of  that  blind,  deaf-and-dumb  race 
known  as  the  *  Other  People.'  What  a  world — what  a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  world — could  we  create  in  a  year  or  two  but  for 
the  Other  People !  All  the  wars,  all  the  injustices,  aU  the  blunders, 
and  all  the  crimes  are  due  to  the  Other  People.  But  for  them  we 
should  unite,  combine,  agree,  concert,  devise,  and  execute  such 
things  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  It  is  for  this  long-eared 
race  that  statesmen  make  pledges,  promises,  and  assurances ; 
they  have  eyes  which  see  not  and  ears  which  hear  not ;  they  are 
idolaters,  and  worship  one  man,  one  formula,  one  idea ;  and  for 
stiflF-neckednesB,  for  continual  lusting  after  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  desire,  they  are  worse  than  the  Israelites  in  their 
most  palmy  days. 

« What  next,  Claude?' 

<  What  next,  indeed !     What  first  ? ' 

*  To  begin  with  then,  I  know  quantities  of  people  in  Ivy  Lane. 
I  can  ask  questions  without  giving  offence.  They  are  aU  friendly 
with  me,  and  they  don't  think  that  I  am  working  for  them.' 

*  I  suppose  nobody  likes  being  worked  for,'  said  Claude. 
*  Suppose  the  working-man  were  to  form  a  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  higher-class  manners.  It  would  be  irritating  to  know  that 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  going  about  in  the  West  End 
trying  to  raise  one — the  Low  Level  one — to  a  higher  level.  How 
wotQd  you  like  it,  Valentine,  if  you  knew  that  worthy  people  were 
wearing  blue  ribbons  solely  in  order  to  make  you  temperate? 
How  should  you  like  to  be  invited  to  tea  and  addresses  for  your 
moral  good  ? ' 

*  I  should  be  very  angry.' 

*  So  I  dare  say  will  your  friends  in  Ivy  Lane  become  if  we  let 
them  suspect  that  we  are  working  for  them.  Patience,  Valentine, 
and  let  us  get  the  facts.' 

*  It  is  in  my  favour,'  she  said,  *  that  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  well-known  organisations  of  parish  religious  societies — Church 
or  Chapel.  People  do  not  suspect  me  of  wanting  them  to  do 
something  or  b^liev^  something,  since  I  neither  wear  a  monastic 
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dress  nor  belong  to  the  religious  missions.     I  am  not  expected  to 
rebuke  nor  to  admonish,  which  makes  a  great  difference.' 

She  might  also  have  explained  that  there  were  certain  graces 
of  manner  peculiar  to  her  which  greatly  assisted  her  and  softened 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be  brutaL 

There  stands  a  little  chapel  in  Ivy  Lane,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  quite  a  modest  little  structure,  yet 
proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  purity  with  which  the  Christian 
doctrines  have  always  been  proclaimed  hereto  the  people  by  faithful 
ministers  who  have  never  felt  the  least  need  of  worldly  learning. 
It  is  complete  though  so  small ;  there  is  a  gallery  in  it ;  one 
window  with  a  circtQar  head  at  the  back  and  two  in  front.  There 
is  also  a  harmonium,  and  there  is  a  table  on  which  a  desk  stands 
and  does  duty  for  a  pulpit  on  Sundays.  It  holds  at  least  forty 
people  without  counting  the  gallery.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
Partners  did  was  to  engage  this  chapel  for  week-day  services  of  a 
different  kind.  Here  Valentine  placed  a  piano,  and  invited  all 
the  ladies  of  Ivy  Lane  to  come  and  to  bring  their  babies,  on 
certain  evenings,  when  she  gave  them  tea,  and  sang  to  them ; 
and  sometimes  the  Doctor,  who  had  a  manly  bass,  sang  too,  or 
gave  recitations ;  and  sometimes  Claude  read.  The  women  came 
first,  because  it  was  a  new  thing  and  pleasant ;  then  some  of  them 
got  tired  of  the  singing  and  the  reading,  and  wanted  the  perfect 
freedom  of  their  own  tongues,  and  returned  to  the  open  court 
again.  Bat  some  there  were — there  is  always  a  leaven — who  pre- 
ferred the  peace  and  the  good  behaviour  in  this  chapel  to  the 
noise  outside.  It  was  from  these  quiet  women  that  Valentine 
gathered,  bit  by  bit,  the  real  life  of  the  poor.  You  may  talk  to 
such  people  for  hours  together  without  hearing  anything  at  all, 
and  then,  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  perhaps  from  the 
most  stupid  person  in  the  world,  you  will  get  a  single  hint,  a 
fact,  a  suggestion,  which  makes  your  heart  leap  up  because  it 
explains  a  thousand  things,  and  shows  the  way  clear  and  certain 
where  it  was  formerly  hidden  by  the  bushes. 

Very  well ;  anybody  can  hire  a  hall  and  play  and  sing  to 
people.  The  Kyrle  Society  are  always  doing  it,  with  admirable 
results.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  are  pleased,  and  go  away,  and 
are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  stimulated  to  learn  singing  and 
playing  for  themselves.  If  this  is  all  the  Partnership  and  the  Great 
Renunciation  and  the  Surrender  has  been  able  to  effect,  Valentine 
might  as  well  have  remained  amoDg  her  own  friends  and  merely 
married  an  Earl  or  a  Viscount,  and  Claude  might  as  well  havej 
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Btayed  ^here  he  was  and  merely  become  in  course  of  time  Lord 
Chancellor.  Bat  there  are  other  things,  though  some  of  them 
belong  to  a  later  period,  after  her  first  three  months  of  exile  were 
finished,  and  she  had  gone  home  and  returned  again.  Besides, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  every  healthy  human  thing  to  grow  and  of 
every  truly  spiritual  thing  to  grow  without  knowing  the  decay 
which  presently  falls  upon  things  of  the  flesh.  The  purpose 
which  began  with  nothing  more  than  the  study  of  three  working 
girls,  widened  until  it  covered  the  whole  wide  and  terrible  subject 
of  women's  wrongs ;  when  Valentine  called  for  the  assistance  of 
Claude  it  was  in  the  hope  of  redressing  some  of  those  wrongs. 
But  man's  intellect  tends  to  roam  and  woman's  to  concentrate ; 
and,  as  the  former  is  the  stronger,  so  Purpose  grows. 

*  Don't  you  think,  Claude,'  said  Valentine  one  day,  *  don't  you 
think  that  a  person  even  in  these  days  may  get  a  Eevelation — 
that  is,  a  perfectly  true  idea?' 

*Why  not?  Every  true  thing  is  a  Eevelation,  I  suppose. 
You  have  a  new  thing  in  your  own  mind  ? ' 

*  Is  it  new  ?  It  is  this — if  everybody  knew  all  that  science 
can  teach,  there  would  be  no  suffering  or  disease,  would  there?' 

^  No,  I  suppose  not,  if  science  could  learn  new  things  as  fast  as 
they  could  teach  them  to  the  people.' 

*  And  if  they  knew  everything  in  morals  there  would  be  no 
wicked  men,  would  there?' 

^  The  only  original  sin  is  ignorance.  Your  idea  is  not  quite 
new,  yet  it  is  new  enough  for  us.     Go  on,  Valentine.' 

*  It  is  new  to  me.' 

*  Huxley  has  compared  life  to  a  game  of  chess  with  an  invisible 
opponent  who  knows  every  move  of  the  game,  and  takes  advantage 
of  his  knowledge.  If  you  make  a  false  move  he  crushes  you 
without  the  least  remorce.' 

^  I  did  not  mean  anything  quite  so  grand  as  that.  I  meant 
something  much  simpler.  Such  as  that  people  ought  to  be  clean  and 
to  keep  their  houses  clean ;  they  ought  to  take  care  of  their  own 
health  ;  they  ought  to  be  temperate  and  thrifty ;  they  ought  to 
get  fresh  air ;  they  ought  to  practise  self-control ' 

*  All  this  is  perfectly  true.     But ' 

*  Wait  a  little,  Qaude.  I  cannot  put  things  quite  like  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  They  have  been  told,  I  suppose,  that  they  ought 
to  do  all  these  things.  But  then  they  have  not  been  told  why. 
Do  you  think  if  they  knew  the  reasons  for  obeying  that  they 
would  go  on  disobeying  laws  ?' 
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*  You  have  not  said  all  that  is  in  your  mind,  Valentine.* 

*  Not  quite.  If  you  told  me  not  to  go  across  a  field  but  round 
its  sides  I  might  obey  or  I  might  not.  If  you  proved  to  me  that 
I  must  not  cross  the  field  because  there  was  a  great  shaking 
quagmire  in  the  middle  which  would  swallow  me  up,  I  should 
certainly  not  cross  the  field.' 

*  I  begin  to  perceive,  my  Partner,  that  you  have  got  hold  of  a 
practical  idea.' 

*  It  came  of  something  you  said  the  other  day,  Claude,'  she 
said,  blushing  with  the  pleasure  of  having  really  thought  of  some- 
thing. 

^  Of  course.  Adam  once  laid  all  the  blame  on  Eve,  and  she 
has  been  giving  him  all  the  praise  ever  since.'. 

*  Well — perhaps — I  do  not  know — things  may  be  so  connected 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  move  the  men  in  the  right  direction 
if  we  first  endeavoured  to  make  them  more  careful  about  their 
homes.' 

*  You  connect  the  women  with  the  home,  of  course.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  my  idea,  though  it  may  not  be  at  all 
new,  may  be  worth  considering  ?  Should  we  begin  by  teachiug 
people  something  ?     Oh  !  we  are  getting  on  so  slowly.' 

*  Do  not  be  despondent,  Valentine.  We  shall  get  on  slowly 
though  we  give  all  our  lives  to  the  task.  We  have  got  to  accom- 
plish something  well-nigh  impossible.  We  have  got  to  find  out 
if  anything  can  possibly  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
friends.  As  for  that  quagmire  illustration  of  yours  it  is  almost  as 
good  as  the  chess  comparison.  But  who  is  to  make  the  people 
understand  it?' 

*  You,  Claude,  of  course.' 

Claude  laughed.  *  Of  course  I  can  do  everything.  Well,  I 
obey.  The  real  Augean  stable,  I  am  quite  sure,  was  Ivy  Lane, 
and  the  river  which  was  turned  into  it  was  the  Eegent's  Canal. 
It  was,  in  those  days,  called  the  Eiver  of  Knowledge.' 

It  was  from  this  conversation  that  the  great  Earthly  Tract 
Association  first  had  its  origin.  Attempts  have  been  made,  I 
know,  to  connect  the  foundation  of  this  most  remarkable  Society 
with  other  people,  and  many  go  about  professing  themselves  to 
have  been  the  Founders.  But  the  real  Founder  was  none  other 
than  Valentine  ;  the  first  members  were  only  herself  and  Claude ; 
they  began  with  the  expenditure  of  half-a-sovereign  and  the 
printing  of  a  single  tract,  which  Valentine  gave  to  her  firiends,  the 
women  of  Ivy  Lane ;  they  wrote  all  the  earlier  tracts  themselves. 
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tliough  it  was  very  early  in  their  history  that  the  Doctor  joined 
them.  Little  by  little  more  tracts  were  written  and  distributed ; 
then  they  began  to  re-write  the  first  tracts,  which  naturally 
attempted  too  much,  and  they  recast  their  original  design.  How  the 
thing  grew  and  extended  itself  in  all  directions ;  how  people  from 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  where  they  are  always 
open  to  ideas,  heard  of  these  tracts,  and  sent  for  them,  and  for  more ; 
how  the  tracts  began  to  be  spoken  about ;  how  wealthy  people  gave 
them  money,  and  the  sale  of  the  tracts  brought  in  more  money, 
and  how  they  were  obliged  to  have  an  office  and  to  take  in  clerks, 
and  how  that  office  is  spreading  into  a  great  warehouse,  and  the 
tracts  are  being  translated  into  all  languages,  and  how  it  will 
very  shortly  become  a  vast  building  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
— all  this  is  history  which  has  to  be  written  in  the  immediate 
future  when  the  Earthly  Tract  Society  shall  have  done  its  work 
and  scattered  knowledge  over  the  whole  world,  as  the  late  Professor 
HoUoway  scattered  his  advertisements,  and  shall  have  taught  people 
in  simple  language  the  Conduct  of  Life.  *  If,'  said  the  original 
Prospectus  of  the  Society,  *  people  had  taken  as  much  pains  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  things  in  general  as  they  have  taken  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  one  form  of  the  Christian  Faith — which 
they  might  have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  undone — the  general 
ignorance  would  be  by  this  time  as  good  as  gone ;  it  would 
have  been  swept  away  as  by  a  mop  and  a  bucket.' 

*  The  whole  of  the  English-speaking  world — that  is  to  say,  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated — clearly  understand  the  Christian 
creed  as  it  is  expounded  by  the  Evangelical  Party ;  and  this,  not 
because  the  people  all  go  to  church,  which  they  do  not,  nor 
because  they  read  books,  for  they  never  read  any  book;  nor 
because  these  things  are  presented  to  them  in  the  papers,  which 
is  not  the  case,  for  the  papers  preserve  silence  on  these  subjects ; 
nor  is  it  due  to  their  home  influences,  which  make  more  for  the  deri- 
sion of  all  religions  than  for  the  defining  of  any  particular  form ; 
nor  to  their  schools,  because  catechisms  are  no  longer  taught  in 
them;  but  wholly,  solely,  and  entirely  to  the  dissemination 
of  Tracts.  Would  you,  therefore ' — one  is  still  quoting  from  the 
Prospectus — *  make  the  people  wise  in  the  Conduct  of  Life  ?  Write 
Tracts,  give  them  simple  rules  of  life  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
Then  distribute  these  Tracts  broadcast  among  the  people,  from 
street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house — keep  on  distributing 
Tracts.  Prepare  a  Tract,  or  a  Series  of  Tracts,  for  every  virtue  and 
for  every  vice,  setting  forth  as  faithfully  as  the  Religious  Tracts 
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have  done  for  many  years,  the  true  Doctrine  and  the  consequence 
of  violating  its  laws.' 

<  The  first  thing/  said  Claude,  while  this  Prospectus  was  under 
consideration,  *  is  to  write  the  Tracts.' 

*  That  of  course,  Claude,  you  will  do.' 

*  Of  course,  Valentine,  I  am  an  encyclopaedia.' 

^  You  can  consult  an  encyclopaBdia.    Let  us  begin  at  once.' 

*  We  will  form  ourselves,'  said  Claude,  *  into  an  Association. 
•You  shall  be  the  President,  I  will  be  the  Secretary ;  we  will  call 
ourselves  the  Earthly  Tract  Society,  to  distinguish  ourselves  firom 
the  older  Association,  which  has  never  attempted  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  in  comfort,  culture,  and  manners.  I  think  the 
name  sounds  well  and  will  carry  weight*  And  now,  Valentine, 
let  us  begin  to  set  down  some  of  the  Tracts  we  shall  want  and  to 
give  them  their  titles.' 

Let  no  one  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  write  a  tract.  Many  of  the 
earlier  ones,  for  instance,  those  that  were  first  issued,  proved  quite 
useless,  because  they  were  pitched  a  note  too  high  or  a  note  too 
low.  A  Tract  must  have  a  definite  thing  to  say,  and  it  must  say 
that  thing  with  great  vigour  and  plainness,  and  without  the  least 
chance  of  mistake ;  the  propositions  laid  down  must  be,  if  possible, 
those  which  are  not  capable  of  denial ;  and  they  must  be  stated 
with  attractiveness.  No  Tract,  for  instance,  must  contain  a  theory 
or  anything  which  may  be  argued  against.  Every  Tract  must  also 
be  short ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  there  should  be  half  a 
dozen  Tracts  on  the  same  subject ;  it  is  well,  also,  that  the  Tract 
should  be  signed,  because  people  like  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
advance  his  opinions.  Sometimes  a  dialogue  may  prove  the  most 
useful  way  of  presenting  the  subject — sometimes  a  fable,  some- 
times a  story,  sometimes  a  piece  of  history ;  in  fact  there  is  no 
form  of  literature  which  may  not  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Earthly  Tract  Association,  except  Satire.  This  would  be  a 
perfectly  useless  weapon  when  employed  against  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes.  One  might  as  well  address  them  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew. 

The  most  successful  of  the  early  series  were,  I  think,  all 
written  by  the  Partnership,  and  among  them,  especially,  were  the 
Domestic  series.  It  began  with  the  Tract  on  Wives,  meaning 
the  right  Treatment  of  a  Wife,  with  her  husband's  plain  duties 
towards  her;  the  corresponding  Paper  on  Husbands;  on  Children, 
with  a  Parent's  duty  to  his  ofispring ;  on  Language,  the  word  used 
in  its  popular  sense,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
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Uni vewal  Adj  ective ;  on  the  House ;  on  Woman's  clothes ;  on  Dinners ; 
on  clean  Streets ;  on  Water ;  on  Fresh  Air ;  on  Amusements ;  on 
Holidays ;  on  Beer ;  on  Pretty  Things ;  on  Dressing  the  Hair ;  on 
Boots ;  on  Wages,  high  and  low ;  in  the  last-named  tract  the  work- 
ing men  are  first  approached,  but  with  great  delicacy,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  permitting  their  girls  to  take  less  wages  than  will  keep  a 
girl  strong  and  healthy ;  on  Hours  of  Work ;  and  so  on.  When 
the  Doctor  became  associated  with  them  he  contributed  the  well- 
known  Tracts  on  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  how  they  may  be 
prevented ;  on  certain  elementary  principles  of  Physiology ;  on 
Food,  and  what  should  be  eaten ;  on  Exercise ;  on  Tobacco ;  and 
many  others.  It  was  later  that  the  Series  of  Tracts  appeared  which 
dealt  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  an  English  subject;  it  was 
from  these  papers  that  the  English  workman  learned  for  the  first 
time,  with  considerable  astonishment,  what  neither  his  school  nor 
his  newspaper  had  taught  him,  the  prodigious  extent  and  wonder- 
ful history  of  his  own  country,  how  it  grew,  and  how  it  must  be 
preserved  and  developed,  his  own  inheritance  in  the  world  and  what 
it  means  to  be  an  Englishman,  The  latest  Tracts  of  all  are  those 
on  the  Go-operation  of  men  and  women,  and  if  these  tracts  are  to 
bring  about  the  Doctor's  Universal  League  of  I^abour,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  that  body  and  to  consider  its  ways.  One  need 
hardly  stop  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  eflfect  of  the  Tracts  upon 
Ivy  Lane,  because  they  are  already  well  known,  and  the  place  has 
now  become  a  Show  Street.  The  houses  are  as  beautifully  clean 
as  a  Dutch  village,  the  blinds  are  white,  the  little  chapel  has 
become  a  Concert  and  Dancing-room,  the  Adelaide  Tavern  is  the 
Street  Club ;  there  are  flowers  in  every  window,  and  these  are 
clean ;  within,  the  floors  are  scrubbed,  walls  are  dusted,  water  is 
filtered ;  the  men  have  quite  left  off  getting  drunk ;  they  never 
swear  unless  the  situation  demands  strong  and  plain  words ;  they 
do  not  beat  their  wives ;  the  women  do  not  scream  and  fly  into 
rages ;  quarrelling  among  them  is  almost  unknown ;  all  alike  have 
grown  critical  over  their  meat,  their  beer,  their  tea,  their  coffee, 
their  bread,  and  their  dress ;  every  family  saves  something  every 
week ;  and  the  Universal  Adjective  has  quite  fallen  into  contempt, 
though,  1  confess,  it  may  still  be  heard  in  other  parts  of  London. 
More  important  still  is  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Institution  founded  to  run  side  by  side  with  the  Earthly  Tract 
Society,  that  of  the  Street  Committees.  Every  street  has  now  its 
own  committee,  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Up  to  the  present 
time  their  functions  have  been  almost  entirely  sanitary ;  but  they 
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are  gradually  invading  the  region  of  morals,  and  they  are  already 
the  terror  of  the  dustman  and  the  dread  of  the  vestry,  and  the 
cause  why  landlords  blaspheme.  Besides,  other  streets  have 
followed  the  example  of  Ivy  Lane.  There  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  Movement  in  Clinger  Street ;  there  is  a  shaking  in  Myrtle  Bow, 
and  Bacchus  Walk  has  already  elected  its  Committee.  It  is  to  the 
Street  Committees  that  the  Earthly  Tract  Society  look  most  con- 
fidently for  the  carrying  out  of  their  most  ambitious  projects. 
For  in  morals  and  in  sanitary  measures,  and  in  the  general 
Conduct  of  Life,  nothing  can  be  forced  on  the  people  which  the 
people  have  not  resolved  upon  getting  for  themselves.  But 
consider  the  possibilities  of  a  Street  Committee.  Where  would 
the  wicked  man  find  a  home  if  the  Street  Committee  be  watchful 
for  righteousness  ?  Where  would  the  Fenian  and  the  Dynamiter 
rest  their  heads  if  the  Street  Committee  refuse  to  receive  them  ? 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  that  landlord  who  refuses  to  keep  his 
houses  in  repair  ?  What  that  of  the  tenant  who  refuses  to  do 
his  share  of  the  cleaning-up  work  ?  And  how  long,  think  you, 
will  the  Street  Committees  suflFer  the  women  to  live  under  the  Law 
of  Eleven  pence  Ha'penny  ?  There  will  come  a  time — one  sees  it 
already  in  the  close  futiu'e — when  the  pickpocket  shall  find  no  home 
anywhere,  and  the  burglar  no  place  to  store  his  swag  and  keep  his 
jemmy;  when  all  evil-doing  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  land, and  faith, 
goodness,  charity,  hope,  and  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  desire  for 
Art  shall  spring  up  like  flowers  in  the  sunny  month  of  June,  and 
the  men  shall  at  last  join  hands  and  shall  swear  by  the  Living  God 
the  women  shall  no  longer  be  robbed  and  wronged. 

Moses,  as  we  know,  proceeded  on  the  method  of  inculcating 
all  his  laws  and  precepts  together — the  Earthly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Heavenly.  But  then  he  had  a  Chosen  People,  and 
even  with  them  the  result  of  this  method  did  not  yield  results  by 
any  means  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  desired.  Perhaps 
Claude  and  Valentine  were  wise  in  their  generation  when  they 
made  their  people  clean  first  and  taught  the  nobler  truths  next, 
and  left  religion  to  those  who  profess  religion. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Assistant  Priest  of  St.  Agatha's 
refused  to  assist  in  writing  the  Tracts,  or  in  their  distribution, 
because  they  were  not  in  the  first  place  put  under  the  protection 
of  the  Church,  and  because  poverty  and  disease  were  treated  as 
things  which  might  be  removed  by  wise  treatment,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  the  duty  of  Discipline,  Confession,  and  Penance, 
and  because  the  Institution  of  Lent  was  left  out  of  the  programme 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER   XVir. 

THE     STEP     WITHOUT. 

About  a  fortnight  after  that  strange  and  terrifying  dream 
came  to  Mrs.  Monument,  and  when  she  had  at  length  completely 
shaken  off  the  horror  of  it  and  nearly  forgotten  to  dread  its 
retnm,  it  did  come  again,  like  some  foul  spirit  who  refuses  to 
be  laid.  It  came  just  as  before,  with  the  sound  of  a  remembered 
footfall.  There  is  no  one  single  man  in  the  whole  habitable  globe 
who  is  not  unlike  every  other  man  as  regards  every  single  feature, 
detail,  and  particular  of  mind  and  of  body.  For  instance,  you 
may  secure  the  identification  of  a  man  for  life  by  taking  an 
impression  on  wax  of  his  forefinger  or  thumb,  because  the  curves 
and  corrugations  of  the  skin  differ  with  every  man  and  are  peculiar 
to  him.  Each  of  us  is  individual,  and  stands  alone  in  the  universe 
— in  complete  isolation — a  thing  curious  and  terrifying  to  con- 
sider. Most  marked  of  all  is  a  man's  footstep,  which,  once  recog- 
nised, can  never  be  mistaken  or  forgotten.  So  that,  when  that  dead 
man's  footstep  came  again,  Mrs.  Monument  was  stricken  with  a 
terror  unspeakable,  and  tenfold  worse  than  on  the  first  occasion. 
It  came  in  the  daytime,  too,  when  such  things  are  never  ex- 
pected. If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walk,  it  is  at  night  and  in  the 
dark,  though  even  then  it  is  not  usual  nor  is  it  recorded  of  any 
that  they  Walk  in  boots  and  reproduce  the  old  familiar  footstep. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  this  thing  of  any  Ghost  nor  have  I  ever 
yet  seen  any  who  Walked  in  boots.  There  have  been  instances — 
but  they  are  few — of  daylight  apparitions,  but  tradition  and 
custom  have  established  a  prejudice  against'  the  mixture  of  sun- 
shine with  the  spirit  world.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Super- 
natural Terror — a  thing  quite  apart  from  any  other  feeling — is  so 
much  more  terrible  by  day  than  by  night.  A  Nightmare  we  know : 
not  a  pleasant  creature,  but  familiar,  and  an  old  acquaintance  in 
whatever  form  it  comes.  But  a  Daymare — that,  if  you  please,  is 
a  thing  so  uncommon  and  of  such  rare  experience  that  it  belongs  to 
the  category  of  Nameless  Things  which  follow  after  the  long  list 
of  devils,  imps,  ghosts,  elves,  fiends.  Afreets,  Jinns,  and  spectres 
which  possess  and  enjoy,  like  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  their  titles 
and  ranks. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  but  before  sunset.    The  old  lady  had 
taken  her  tea  and  sent  Bhoda  home.     She  expected  her  daughter 
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Polly,  and  she  sat  in  her  great  chair  beside  the  empty  fireplace, 
knitting  in  hand,  waiting  with  the  stolid  patience  of  the  blind. 
The  evening  was  warm,  and,  after  a  comfortable  tea,  one  may 
sometimes  experience  a  fuller  sense  of  comfort  than  is  generally 
the  lot  of  mortals,  and  Mrs.  Monument  was  just  then  completely 
free  from  rheumatism,  and  had  no  other  kind  of  ache,  pain,  or 
disease  either  beginning  or  going  on  or  coming  to  an  end,  which  is 
unusual  when  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty.  All  these  causes 
combined  made  Mrs.  Monument  drop  her  eyes  and  her  knitting, 
one  after  the  other,  and  persuaded  her  to  nod  her  head  with  the 
Royal  Condescension  only  to  be  observed  at  such  moments,  and 
then  to  let  her  soul  lie  down  and  be  at  rest,  while  her  eyes 
dropped  and  her  lips  opened.     Mrs.  Monument  was  fast  asleep. 

She  slept  peaceably  for  half  an  hour.  The  Almshouses  were 
always  quiet  behind  their  brick  wall,  but  to-day  all  the  Collegians, 
except  herself,  were  out  basking  in  the  sun,  which  is  a  perfect 
cure  for  everything  when  you  can  get  enough  of  it ;  and  the 
place  was  absolutely  silent  and  peaceful.  The  continual  rolling 
outside  of  carriages  and  carts,  the  tramp  of  the  footsteps  on  the 
pavement,  were  audible,  it  is  true,  because  they  were  going  on  all 
day  long,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  but  no  one  in  the  houses  ever  heard  them  or  noticed 
them,  nor  did  they  break  the  slumbers  of  the  lightest  sleeper, 
nor  did  they  add  anything  to  the  most  grievous  headache. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Monument  awoke  with  aery.  She  started  and 
sat  upright,  with  pale  cheek  and  outstretched  arms,  and  blind 
eyes  which  rolled  helplessly  around. 

*  The  step  !     I  heard  his  step  again.' 

She  listened.  But  it  did  not  come  again.  There  was  the 
rolling  of  the  tramcar  and  the  jingling  of  its  bells ;  there  was 
the  rumbling  of  heavy  waggons;  there  was  the  whistle  of  an 
engine  on  the  railway ;  there  were  the  steps  of  passengers  ;  there 
was  a  barrel-organ ;  there  was  the  whistling  of  a  boy.  But  there 
was  not  the  step  which  had  awakened  her.  It  was  a  single  and 
solitary  step ;  a  step  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  impression  of  one — 
only  one — foot  on  the  sand— a  single  footfall — a  mysterious  foot- 
fall— where  was  the  other  foot?  Was  it  a  one-legged  Seven 
League  Boot  ?  Mrs.  Monument  sat  listening  for  another,  but  no 
other  touched  her  ears. 

Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  every  outward  sign  of 
terror,  with  trembling  hands  and  parted  lips,  she  began  to  grope 
and  feel  about  the  room,  stopping  every  moment  to  listen,  lest  the 
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step  should  fall  again  and  should  escape  her.  But  she  could  find 
nothing ;  she  could  hear  nothing ;  as  for  the  footstep,  she  would 
have  heard  it,  she  thought,  fifty  yards  away.  Why,  she  had 
heard  it  once  before — the  footstep  which  had  been  silent  for 
twenty  years,  but  which  she  never  could  forget ;  once  before  it 
smote  her  ear  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  now  in  daytime, 
close  beside  her,  in  the  very  room  she  heard  it — a  soft  and  gentle 
step  which  she  could  not  mistake. 

She  felt  about  the  open  door ;  she  came  out  into  the  little  court 
and  stretched  her  hands  out  as  if  in  search  of  space  illimitable. 

'  It  was  the  Dream,'  she  murmured.  ^  It  was  the  Dream  come 
back  again.  But  there  was  some  one  in  the  room.  I  know  there 
was  some  one  in  the  room.' 

She  knew  it  by  the  instinct  of  the  blind,  who  feel  the  presence 
of  things  without  seeing  or  touching  them. 

And  while  she  stood  there,  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  fear  and 
horror,  the  latch  of  the  gate  was  lifted  and  her  daughter  Polly 
came  into  the  closed  garden  of  the  almshouse. 

Mrs.  Monument  was  wrong.  It  was  no  dream.  She  had 
heard  her  husband's  footstep,  because  he  was  standing  before  her, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face.  He  was  not  dead  at  all,  but  alive. 
And  he  was  enlarged ;  they  had  suffered  him  to  go  free ;  he  was 
released  with  a  document  entitled,  after  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Play,  the  *  Ticket  of  Leave.'  He  had  called  a  day  or  two  after 
his  release  to  see  his  wife,  as  a  husband  should,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  separation.  She  was,  on  that  occasion,  gone  to 
bed ;  and  so  he  came  away.  Business,  that  is  to  say,  an  eager 
and  wolflike  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  drink  after  twenty  years  of 
abstinence,  kept  him  away  for  a  whole  fortnight.  Now,  his 
money  being  well-nigh  spent,  he  called  again. 

A  little  while  before  Mrs.  Monument  woke  up  so  suddenly 
and  cried  out,  and  began  to  carry  on  in  so  surprising  a  manner 
all  by  herself,  there  came  along  the  road,  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  where  the  sunshine  falls  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
where,  for  that  charitable  reason,  they  have  planted  most  of  the 
almshouses,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  was  dressed 
neatly  in  a  sober  grey  tweed  suit,  and  wore  a  round  bat. 
He  was  slightly  built,  and  a  little  below  the  middle  height; 
a  thin,  spare  man  with  sharp  features  and  small  delicate  hands ; 
his  hair  was  short  and  quite  grey,  and  his  cheek  was  smooth 
shaven.    His  features  were  small  and  fine,  especially  his  mouth  ; 
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his  eyes  were  bright  and  surrounded  with  quite  a  cobweb  of 
crow's  feet  and  wrinkles.  He  had  something  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman's  servant,  a  butler  in  a  great  house,  a  hall  porter  in 
a  club,  or  something  extremely  respectable  in  the  Service,  and 
therefore  he  seemed  out  of  place  in  a  region  where  there  are  few 
gentlemen's  servants  kept,  and  where  clubs  are  unknown  except 
for  political  purposes.  Certainly  a  most  respectable  person,  with 
a  little  awkwardness  about  his  manner  of  walking  as  if  he  was  a 
stranger  to  crowded  streets.  Presently  he  stopped  in  front  of  a 
low  brick  wall  with  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  it  and  hesitated. 
Then  he  lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  within, 
where  was  the  garden  of  the  almshouses,  and  behind  the  garden 
the  row  of  cottages. 

The  man  turned  to  the  right  and  walked  straight  to  the  last 
of  the  cottages,  that,  namely,  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Monument. 
It  might  have  been  noticed  by  an  observant  person  that  he 
walked  almost  noiselessly,  an  art  which  may  be  acquired  by 
anybody,  but  it  requires  study  and  much  practice.  When  yoa 
have  acquired  it  you  have  also  acquired  the  Stealthy  Style,  much 
spoken  of  by  the  better  class  of  novelists,  those,  namely,  whose 
publishers  sell  their  productions  at  a  penny  the  Complete 
Novelette.  This  style  may  be  of  advantage  to  some  kinds  of 
professional  men,  especially  if,  as  this  gentleman  was,  they 
happen  to  be  burglars  by  profession.  When  the  man  reached 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  stood  wide  open,  he  looked  in. 
Beside  the  empty  fireplace  in  her  chair  sat  an  old  woman  with 
white  hair,  asleep. 

The  man  looked  at  her  curiously. 

*  She  is  changed,'  he  murmured.  *  I  wonder  if  she  will  know 
me,  and  I  wonder  what  she  will  say  when  she  sees  me  ?  I  wonder 
if  she  knows  I  am  alive.' 

He  stepped  inside  noiselessly  and  looked  about  the  little 
room.  The  woman  still  slept  undisturbed.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  worth  stealing  if  he  wished  to  steal ;  nor  was  there 
anything  particularly  interesting  to  look  at;  but  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  shelf  of  books,  and  he  nodded  with  a  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion. So  long  as  the  books — his  books — ^were  there,  he  was  not 
forgotten.  On  the  table  was  some  knitting  work  and  needles  in 
a  basket,  and  lying  with  the  work  a  torn  envelope.  He  took  this 
out — being  an  extremely  curious  person — and  read  the  address 
upon  it.  *  Claude  Monument,  Esq.,  2^  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple.'    It  had  been,  in  fact,  left  there  by  Valentine. 
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Claude  Monument !  He  remembered  now ;  there  was  a  son 
of  his  named  Claude — Claude  Duval.  The  boy  was  living,  then, 
or  at  least  working  in  the  Temple  where  the  lawyers  live ;  perhaps 
a  lawyer's  clerk.  His  own  son  a  lawyer's  clerk !  Strange  Irony 
of  Fate!  He  folded  the  letter  and  placed  it  carefully  in  his 
pocket.  It  might  be  useful.  This  man  was  none  other,  in  fact, 
than  the  great  James  Carey  himself,  once  the  acknowledged  head 
of  his  Profession,  formerly  the  Prince  of  Burglars.  And  he  was 
set  loose  again  upon  an  unsuspecting  world  after  twenty  years 
of  seclusion.  When  such  a  man  as  James  Carey  is  set  free  the 
world  ought  to  be  warned.  It  was  his  step  that  the  poor  woman 
of  the  almshouses  had  actually  heard  in  the  evening.  He  had 
come ;  he  had  found  the  room  dark  and  empty,  and  he  had  gone 
away  again.  Now  he  was  come  back  to  make  his  release  known 
to  his  affectionate  family,  and  to  look  around.  Twenty  years  of 
prison  fare  and  life  do  not  make  a  man  inclined  for  honest  work ; 
and  if  there  was  any  money  to  be  got  out  of  his  wife  and 
children,  before  *  jobs '  began  to  offer  themselves  again,  he  might 
as  well  get  that  money. 

Perhaps  he  stepped  upon  a  loose  plank ;  perhaps  he  forgot  his 
habitual  caution — I  know  not — but  suddenly  the  woman  started 
in  her  sleep,  sat  bolt  upright,  and  shrieked,  *  His  step  !  I  hear  his 
step  again ! ' . 

In  an  instant  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  blind ;  her  glaring  eyes 
rolled  over  him  so  to  speak  as  if  he  was  not  present ;  he  saw  her 
blindness  in  her  outstretched  hands  and  gestures  of  helplessness. 
The  thing  was  quite  unexpected,  but  with  quick  step  and  without 
the  least  noise,  he  crossed  the  threshold,  stepped  over  the  flag- 
stones, and  took  up  his  position  among  the  cabbage  stumps  outside, 
where  he  waited  and  watched. 

His  wife  was  blind  and  in  an  almshouse.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  there  would  be  changes.  People  do  not  stand  still ;  the 
children  would  be  grown  up ;  perhaps  they  would  be  ashamed  of 
their  father ;  their  mother,  he  knew,  regarded  his  exploits  with  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  prejudice.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  she  had  tried  to  make  them  respectable,  whereas,  if  he 
had  had  his  way  with  the  children,  there  would  not  have  been  in 
the  whole  world  a  cleverer  or  a  more  successful  gang  of  plunderers, 
a  more  united  and  happy  family,  or  one  which  lived  more  merrily 
and  enjoyed  more  abundantly  the  lixiits  of  the  earth — other  people's 
fruits,  of  course — in  due  season.  Shame,  that  a  man  should  not 
be  permitted,  even  in  prison,  to  direct  the  education  of  his  own 
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children  in  their  own  interests.  But  if  they  were  respectable  and 
unwilling  to  own  their  father,  he  must  then — ^he  had  thought  it 
all  out — he  must  compel  them  to  pay  for  his  silence  and  sup- 
pression by  a  weekly  subsidy.  But  who  would  have  thought  that 
his  wife  would  go  blind  ?  He  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  how  to 
act,  and  therefore  he  did  nothing,  but  watched. 

She  came  tottering  to  the  door  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
the  world,  crying  *  Who  is  there  ?     Who  is  there  ? ' 

The  man  made  no  reply.  He  had  fully  intended  to  present 
himself,  and  to  say,  *  Here  I  am,  back  again.  Give  me  all  the 
money  you  have  got  in  the  place.  Tell  me  where  all  the  children 
are.  I  shall  want  money  till  I  get  back  to  my  old  work.  As  for 
repentance,  don't  think  of  it,  and  as  for  talking,  stow  it.'  This 
was  the  amiable  speech  he  had  proposed  to  make.  But  his  wife 
was  blind  as  well  as  grey,  and,  for  some  spark  of  humanity  still 
lurking  in  his  breast,  he  could  not  make  that  speech.  While  he 
stood  among  the  cabbage  stumps  there  suddenly  appeared  between 
his  wife  and  himself  a  third  person — a  young  lady. 

*  Mother,'  she  said,  taking  the  blind  woman's  hand,  *  what  is 
it  ?  Oh !  what  is  it  ?  '  For  she  connected  the  terror  and  the  help- 
less hands  with  the  strange  man  standing,  silent,  opposite  to  the 
door. 

*  It's  the  dream  come  back.  Oh !  Polly,  thank  Grod  you've 
come,  my  dear!  It's  the  dreadful  dream.  I  heard  his  step  a 
fortnight  ago,  in  the  night — once — only  once — upon  tbe  stones, 
and  again  I  heard  it  just  now — once.  My  dear,  my  dear,  I'm  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.     Is  it  the  dead  come  back  to  plague  me  ? ' 

*  The  step  again  ?  ' 

*  Your  father's  step,  my  dear.  And  Something  there  was  in 
the  room.  I  felt  it.  Something  in  the  room.  His  ghost  most 
likely.' 

Valentine  turned  upon  the  man  a  face  so  full  of  horror,  and 
loathing,  and  shame,  that  it  actually  pierced  him  to  the  heart, 
though  his  conscience  was  long  since  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
twenty  years  of  prison  had  only  hardened  him.  Yet  those  eyes 
made  him  shiver,  and  he  dropped  his  own. 

*  What  a  strange  thing ! '  She  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  man  as 
one  keeps  his  eye  upon  a  wild  beast.  *  You  are  sure  you  heard 
his  step  ? ' 

*  Quite  sure.  As  if  I  could  ever  forget  his  step.'  The  man 
smiled  complacently.  *  I  heard  it  on  the  boards,  falling  as  soft  as 
the  step  of  a  cat.  And  oh !  Polly — thank  God  you've  come,'  she 
repeated,  clinging  to  her  daughter. 
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*  Why,  mother,'  she  replied,  in  a  strange  voice  and  with  burn- 
ing cheeks,  *  he  is  dead  long  ago — five  years  ago ; '  she  held  up 
a  warning  finger  to  the  man.  ^  Thank  Heaven  !  the  miserable, 
wretched  man  died  in  his  miserable,  wretched  prison,  where  he 
deserved  to  die,  and  was  buried  in  the  prison  churchyard,  where 
he  deserved  to  be  buried,  among  the  thieves  and  rogues,  his 
companions.  Don't  tremble  so,  mother :  he  is  dead,  we  have  for- 
gotten him  and  all  his  villanies.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  But  your  own  father,  my  dear.  Don't 
speak  ill  of  your  father  and  your  mother,  because  it  brings  bad 
luck.     And  him  dead  too.     But  why  did  I  hear  his  step  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.  There  is  nobody  here,  dear,'  she  said  men- 
daciously, and  with  another  warning  gesture  with  her  forefinger. 
'  You  were  dreaming  again.  Now  go  back  and  sit  down  and  calm 
yourself.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  get  you  something  for  your 
supper — a  lettuce,  I  think.  Yes,  I  will  be  back  in  five  minutep. 
Go  and  sit  do¥ra,  dear.  Oh !  you  poor,  dear  old  thing,  what  a 
fright  you  have  had !  Sit  down  now.  I  am  here,  you  know,  and 
if  anybody  ofiered  to  frighten  you,  I  would— I  would  kill  him.' 
She  said  this  with  such  ferocity  in  her  eyes  that  the  man  in  the 
garden  trembled. 

She  placed  the  old  woman  in  her  chair.  Then  she  went  out- 
side again,  and  silently  beckoned  the  man  to  follow  her.  He 
obeyed  her,  walking  among  the  vegetables,  where  his  footsteps 
were  not  heard. 

Outside  the  place,  Valentine  took  the  first  turning  to  the 
right,  which  happened  to  be  a  new  street  of  grey-brick  houses  not 
yet  finished.  Nobody  ever  walks  in  unfinished  streets  of  grey- 
brick  houses,  not  even  lovers,  who  will  walk  anywhere  else,  but 
not  in  unfinished  streets,  between  lines  of  dreadful  grey  bricks. 
On  Sundays  the  jerry-builder  walks  there  alone  and  wonders  how 
long  his  houses  are  likely  to  stand. 

Presently  she  stopped  and  turned  fiercely  upon  the  man. 

*  Oh !  wretch  ! '  she  cried,  *  I  know  who  you  are.  Oh  !  mean 
and  skulking  wretch  !  We  thought  you  were  dead ;  we  rejoiced 
that  you  died,  like  a  miserable  rat  in  a  trap,  in  your  prison  cell, 
and  were  buried  in  the  prison  churchyard.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Silence  !     Don't  dare  to  speak.     Let  me  think.' 

For  she  understood  that  the  most  dreadful  thing  in  the  world 
that  could  happen  to  them  had  happened.     Dreadful  to  every  one 
of  them.     To  the  poor  old  lady,  to  Joe,  the  honest  and  respectable 
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Joe,  who  had  nothing  but  his  good  name,  to  Sam,  to  Melenda,  and, 
most  dreadful  of  all,  to  Claude,  and — no,  no — Violet  must  never 
know,  whatever  else  happened,  whoever  else  suffered.  She  under- 
stood what  this  man  meant,  and  she  was  filled  with  wrath  because 
she  was  not  his  daughter. 

*  You  are  not  dead,  then ;  and  the  first  use  you  make  of  your 
liberty  is  to  terrify  your  wife.  You  ought  to  have  slunk  into 
some  comer  where  no  one  knew  you,  and  buried  your  shameful 
head  there  till  you  died.  Oh !  I  know  your  story,  your  miserable, 
disgraceful  story.' 

*  You  called  her  mother,'  he  said,  stupidly  staring,  *  and  you're 
a  young  lady,  likely,  or  perhaps  only  a  young  lady's-maid.' 

She  made  no  reply. 

*  If  she's  your  mother,  you  must  be  my  daughter.' 
Again  she  made  no  reply. 

*  And  a  precious  dutiful  daughter  she's  made  you.'  He  cleared 
his  throat  and  began  to  pluck  up  his  spirits.  *  I'll  have  it  out  of 
her  for  this.  You  mind  that.  I'll  have  it  out  of  her,  and  I'll 
have  it  out  of  you,  too— both  of  you — all  of  you.'  He  stopped 
to  swear  a  little — ^just  a  little — meaning  to  swear  a  great  deal 
before  he  finished.  *Now,  then,  where's  your  obedience? 
Where's  your  Fifth  Commandment? — before  I  take  and  wring 
your  undutiful  and  impudent  neck  ? ' 

He  did  use  much  stronger  language,  but  that  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  and  the  rest  may  be  understood.  He  also 
doubled  his  fist  and  shook  it  in  Valentine's  face,  but  not  with 
much  confidence. 

*  If  you  dare  to  touch  me  with  your  little  finger,'  said  Valen- 
tine, *  I  will  shake  you  to  a  jelly,  you  miserable  creature ! ' 

She  was  taller  than  this  slight,  small-limbed  man,  and  a  good 
deal  heavier.  Moreover,  there  was  in  her  eyes  a  light  of  wrath 
so  lurid,  and  on  her  cheeks  such  a  fiery  glow,  and  she  looked  so 
remarkably  as  if  she  could  do  it,  and  would  rejoice  in  doing  it, 
that  the  man  was  cowed.     But  he  looked  dangerous. 

*Well,  then,  you're  my  daughter,  I  suppose,'  he  went  on 
sulkily.     *  What's  your  name  ? ' 

*  I  am  called  Polly,'  she  replied,  with  some  hesitation.  *  Your 
youngest  child  was  baptized  Maria.' 

*A  pretty  Maria  you  are,'  he  said.  *This  comes  of  a  girl 
growing  up  without  a  father's  care.  And  how  do  I  know  what 
you  do  for  a  living  ?  Maria — yes,  I  remember  now.  One  forgets 
u  many  things  in  quod,     ilarla  it  was.     I  made  up  the  name 
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myself  from  a  beautiful  book  about  pirates  and  scuttlin'  ships,  and 
fighting  with  marlin-spikes — they  don't  keep  them  books  in  quod. 
And  the  other  gal  was  Melenda.  And  that  name  I  made,  too. 
I  forget  how  I  made  that  name — Mile  Eud,  was  it  ?  Mile  End  in 
the  book? — I  forget.  And  there  was  three  boys— Joe  was  the 
eldest — and  Sam  and  Ciaiide ;  a  pretty  boy  Claude  was.  Like  me 
he  was.  I  chose  his  name,  too,  after  Claude  Duval,  the  Prince 
of  Highwaymen.* 

Valentine  shuddered.  Yes,  Claude  was  like  him;  and  so, 
alas  I  was  Violet.     The  likeness  was  unmistakable. 

*Come,'  he  said,  *  don't  go  on  like  a  she-devil.  I'm  back 
again.  You  can't  get  over  that.  Let's  be  jolly.  Lord !  I  don't 
want  quarrels.  I  never  did.  Your  mother'U  tell  you  that  I  was 
always  a  man  for  peace  and  quietness,  if  such  was  to  be  had  with 
my  bacca  and  my  grog,  or  it  might  ha'  been  my  port  wine  and 
my  sherry  wine.  And  you're  a  pretty  girl,  my  dear,  with  a  fine 
spirit  of  your  own.  There !  I  respect  you  for  it.  You're  the 
girl  to  stand  up  for  your  mother,  ain't  you,  now  ?  Kiss  your  old 
father,  Maria,  my  dear.' 

He  made  as  though  he  was  about  to  kiss  her.  Valentine — 
I  shudder;  one  cannot  choose  but  shudder— Valentine  shrank 
back,  and,  with  a  cry  of  disgust,  actually  lifted  her  hand  and 
struck  the  man  on  the  cheek  with  so  hearty  a  goodwill  that  he 
reeled.  King  Eichard  Lion  Heart  never  dealt  a  better  stroke. 
That  this  wretched  convict,  this  common  felon,  should  oflfer  to 
kiss  her  I 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried,  *  if  you  dare  to  touch  me,  I  will  kill  you.' 
The  man  picked  up  his  hat  which  had  fallen  off  and  stared 

stupidly.     That  a  girl  should  chastise  her  own  father  I 

*  Oh !  what  a  pity,  what  a  thousand  pities,'  Valentine  went  on 
pitilessly,  *  that  you  are  not  dead.' 

He  began  to  whine,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  address- 
ing the  unsympathetic  grey  bricks  and  the  scaffolds. 

*  I  return  home,'  he  complained,  *  after  twenty  years.  The 
moment  I  am  out  I  hurry  to  my  wife's  humble  home.  I  have  put 
off  the  old  man,  and  am  resolved  to  lighten  her  lot  and  cheer  her 
declining  years,  which  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.  I  am  full 
of  repentance,  and  count  all  things  else  but  loss,  as  I  frequently 
told  the  good  chaplain.  My  feet  are  now  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  and  I  walk  in  love.  I  told  him  that 
too,  and  he  believed  it' — the  man  actually  grinned.  Then  he 
became  serious  again.    '  As  for  my  character,  my  only  anxiety  is 
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to  redeem  it ;  and  having  been  a  brand  ready  for  the  burning,  but 
now  plucked  from  the  fire,  I  expected  treatment  accordingly. 
And  this  is  what  I  get !  A  daughter  who  calls  me  names,  and 
strikes  her  old  father.  Strikes  her  poor,  old,  grey-headed,  infirm, 
tottering  father.  But  I  offer  the  other  cheek.'  He  did  so  osten- 
tatiously, but  Valentine  took  no  advantdge  of  the  offer.  *  This  is 
the  Christian  spirit  of  my  child.  Take  the  other  cheek.  It  may 
kill  me.  But  take  it.  I  have  had  my  faults ;  I  own  that  I  have 
hfid  faults ;  but  I  always  loved  my  children.  Let  me  go  to  your 
mother,  Maria.  She  will  receive  me  in  a  better  spirit.  He  that 
loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.  Let  me  find  out  my  four  other 
dear  children.  There  is  Samuel — my  son  Samuel.  I  hope  he 
is  given  to  virtuous  courses.  And  Melenda — my  dear  pretty 
Melenda.  I  pray  that  she  is  a  Christian  and  a  Churchgoer,  and 
all  a  penitent  and  forgiven  father,  who  has  worked  out  his 
sentence,  and  got  a  good  character  again,  can  hope  to  find.  And 
there  is  Claude ' 

*  Stop ! '  cried  Valentine  imperiously. 

He  obeyed,  watching  her  with  furtive  and  evil  looks. 

*  I  know,*  Valentine  continued,  after  a  little  reflection,  *  that 
you  can  talk.  You  deceived  your  poor  wife  by  your  lies  and  your 
glib  talk  into  marrying  you.  Let  us  have  no  more  speeches. 
Now  listen  to  me ' — her  words  were  brave,  but  her  heart  was 
beating.  *  Listen  to  me ' — she  took  courage  by  the  aspect  and 
appearance  of  the  man,  who  watched  her  like  a  cowed  and 
frightened  cur — *  you  are  to  go  away  from  here — quite  away  to 
another  part  of  London.  I  don't  care  where  you  go.  You  are 
never  to  see  your  wife  again,  or  attempt  to  see  her,  or  write  to 
her,  or  let  her  know  in  any  way  that  you  are  alive.  Oh  !  we  have 
thanked  God  so  often  that  you  are  dead  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  you  coming  to  life  again.  You  are  a  dead  man,  do  you 
hear?  First  of  all,'  she  repeated,  *you  are  never  to  see  or  to 
communicate  with  your  wife.     Never — never-' 

*  I  hear.     What  the  devil's  coming  next,  I  wonder  ?  ' 
Meantime  he   had  observed — he  had  not  forgotten  his  old 

trick  of  observation — two  or  three  things  which  struck  him  with 
wonder  and  made  him  reflect.  The  girl  had  white  delicate 
hands ;  her  fingers  were  not  marked  or  pricked  with  any  kind  of 
work ;  her  dress  which  was  simple  was  well  made,  and  she  wore 
dainty  well-made  boots.  It  is  only  a  lady  who  wears  good  boots, 
he  thought,  because  he  had  in  his  old  days  made  careful  studies 
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of  the  8ez  for  professional  purposes.    But  how  in  the  world  could 
his  daughter  be  a  lady  ? 

*  The  next  thing  is  that  you  are  not  to  try  to  communicate 
with  any  of  your  children,  or  find  out  where  they  live.  Do  you 
hear  ?  You  shall  not  make  their  lives  shameful  for  them  by  your 
loathsome  and  horrible  presence.' 

*  Suppose  I  won't  promise  ?    Why  should  I  ? ' 

*  In  that  case  you  shall  get  no  help.  I  promise  you  so  much 
— not  the  least  help  from  any  of  us.  We  shall  keep  you  from 
your  wife  by  main  force  if  necessary.  You  may  starve  in  the 
ditch  and  we  will  not  help  you.' 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Valentine  would  have  received 
this  man  had  she  not  known  the  whole  truth  concerning  PoUy- 
which-is-Marla.  One  or  two  things  are  quite  certain.  She 
would  not  have  used  language  of  such  excellent  plainness ;  nor 
would  she  have  boxed  his  ears;  nor  would  she  have  been  so 
unhesitating  in  her  manner  and  her  action. 

*  I  only  want  honest  work,'  he  said  with  a  whine.  *  Give  me 
honest  work  and  I  will  trouble  no  one.  You  shan't  know  you'\  e 
got  a  father.  I  forgive  you  for  your  hard  words — for  your  blows. 
Let  us— oh !  let  us  walk  in  love.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  you  want  work  at  all,'  said  Valentine ; 
*  you  did  not  work  before  you  went  to  prison,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  want  to  begin  now.  You  want  drink  and  tobacco,  and 
nothing  to  do.  Well ;  I  will  give  you  what  you  want — on  con- 
ditions.   What  money  have  you  ? ' 

He  sadly  replied  that  he  had  nothing ;  not  a  copper,  which  of 
course  was  a  lie.  He  went  on  to  explain,  forgetting  that  he  had 
already  said  he  was  just  out  of  prison,  that  he  had  spent  such 
money  as  was  due  to  him  in  the  fruitless  search  after  work. 

*  I  am  weary  and  footsore,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  *  Weariness 
I  complain  not  of,  and  footsoreness  is  my  righteous  punishment.' 

*Lifb  up  your  foot.'  The  man  obeyed.  Twenty  years  of 
prison  make  a  man  ready  to  obey  anybody.  *  It  is  false ;  your 
boots  are  quite  new ;  you  have  not  walked  about  at  all.' 

*  And  yet  she  is  my  daughter — my  own  little  Maria !  That  I 
thought  would  have  sat  upon  my  poor  knees  and  comforted  my 
broken  heart.  And  she's  got  a  hard  heart — oh!  what  a  hard 
heart !     I'd  rather  have  my  footsoreness  than  such  a  hard  heart.' 

^  I  do  not  want  any  promises  or  assurances  from  you  at  all,' 
Valentine  went  on,  *  and  I  want  no  more  hypocrisies.  I  will  give 
you— I  will  give  you ' — she  considered  how  little  she  m»ght  oflFer 
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— *  a  sovereign  a  week  so  long  as  you  keep  away.  The  moment 
you  seek  to  find  out  any  of  your  children  or  terrify  your  wife  the 
allowance  ceases.     Do  you  hear  and  understand  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  hear.  What's  a  sovereign  ?  It  isn't  worth  making 
a  promise  about.  I  can  spend  a  sovereign  a  day  and  think 
nothing  of  it.' 

*  Then  earn  a  sovereign  a  day.' 

*  If  you  can  get  a  sovereign  a  week  to  give  away,  you  can  get 
two.  I  shan't  ask  how  you  get  it,  my  dear.  Lord!  everybody 
know's  that  a  lady's-maid — you  look  like  a  lady's-maid — gener- 
ally gets  opportunities.'  He  looked  so  desperately  cunning  that 
Valentine  longed  to  box  his  ears  again.  When  a  woman  begins 
boxing  of  ears  there's  no  saying  where  she  may  leave  o£F — ^witness 
the  case  of  certain  Czarinas  and  other  ladies  who  have  had  com- 
mand of  the  knout  and  the  fiagellum  and  the  stake.  ^  Spring  it  to 
two  sovereigns  for  your  poor  old  father,  Maria,  my  child.' 

*  I  will  give  you  one  and  no  more — but  only  on  my  own  con- 
ditions. Here  is  the  first  week's  money.'  She  opened  her  purse 
and  took  out  the  golden  coin.  His  eyes  greedily  grasped  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  more  lying  in  the  purse.  *  It  is  the 
last  if  you  break  my  conditions.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  send 
another  next  week  to  the  address  you  may  name.' 

She  gave  him  a  leaf  from  a  pocket-book,  and  he  wrote  on  it  an 
address  to  some  street  in  the  East-End. 

*  You  can  write  to  me  to  the  almshouse ;  to  the  care  of  my 
mother.  But  don't  sign  your  letter ;  and  don't  dare  to  address 
me — me — as  your  child.' 

*  Who  are  you,  then  ? '  he  asked,  looking  at  her  with  admira- 
tion and  surprise.  *  Who  are  you,  if  you  are  not  my  child  ?  A 
daughter  of  Hester  Monument  should  be  standing  over  a  wash- 
tub.     What  are  you  ? ' 

*  That  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Eemember  that  there  is  not  one 
of  your  children — not  one  of  them  who  knows  the  truth — who  will 
not  receive  you  with  shame  and  horror  unutterable.  There  is  not 
one  who  will  give  you  a  helping  hand  except  myself.  You  have 
your  choice.  Take  my  twenty  shillings  a  week  and  go  away  and 
get  drunk  among  the  rogues  and  villains — ^your  friends.  If  you 
refuse  my  conditions,  or  offer  to  molest  any  of  us,  you  shall  see 
how  much  you  will  get  from  all  of  us  together.     Go ! ' 

There  were  two  or  three  things  in  this  speech  which  filled  Mr. 
Carey  with  pain — especially  to  be  told  that  his  children  regarded 
him  with  shame.    Every  man  who  becomes,  whether  by  his  own 
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consent  or  not,  a  hermit  for  twenty  years,  builds  up  during  his  isola- 
tion an  effigie  of  himself.  Mr.  Carey  knew  that  he  had  retired 
amidst  a  blaze  of  popularity ;  the  papers  were  full  of  him  and  his  ex- 
ploits ;  portraits  were  sold  of  him  in  the  Illustrated  Police  News  and 
elsewhere ;  he  knew  that  he  stood  first  in  the  profession,  which  is 
a  proud  thing  for  anybody  in  any  profession  to  say.  He  was  the 
Premier  Burglar.  He  was  the  gallant  hero  who  pitted  his  own 
ingenuity  and  resources  against  all  the  intellect  and  the  strength 
and  the  organisation  that  the  richest  country  in  the  world  can  com- 
mand. To  be  caught  and  clapped  in  prison  was  a  defeat,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  was  all  that  glory — *  loathing  and  horror ' — the  girl  called 
it.  This,  then,  was  their  mother's  influence — their  mother's;  the 
influence  of  one  who  could  never  rise  to  the  level  of  his  Greatness. 

And  she  said  he  had  consorted  with  rogues  and  villains. 
Bogues  and  villains — rebels  when  successful  become  revolutionists 
— would  willingly  have  consorted  with  him,  but  he  would  have 
none  of  their  companionship.  He  lived  apart  from  the  vulgar 
criminal ;  he  consorted  not  with  the  common  burglar.  He  worked 
alone,  and  he  lived  apart  from  his  fellow-professionals. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Carey  expected  to  be  received  with 
open  arms.  But  he  did  expect  some  show  of  respect — at  least  that 
respect  due  to  his  position  in  the  walk  of  life  he  adorned.  And 
to  be  received  with  these  words  of  disgust  and  insult  by  his 
youngest  daughter — ^it  was  hard  to  bear.  Had  it  been  her 
mother  he  would  have  felt  it  less,  because  she  was  a  woman  of 
slow  imagination  and  contracted  views,  and  could  never  under- 
stand his  glory. 

^  Go,'  said  his  unnatural  daughter. 

He  obeyed,  and  started  on  his  way  without  a  word. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  not  back  by  that  road.  You  will  pass  the 
almshouse,  and  she  may  hear  your  footstep  again.  Go  down  this 
road.' 

*  I  do  not  know  where  it  leads  to.' 

*  I  don't  care.     Go  this  way.' 

He  obeyed,  and  walked  slowly  away,  turning  from  time  to 
time  like  an  unwilliog  cur.  Each  time  he  turned  his  head  he 
saw  the  girl  standing  in  the  road  watching  him. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight,  Valentine  returned  slowly  to  the 
almshouses. 

*  That  was  a  terrible  dream,  Polly,  wasn't  it  ?' 

*  A  dreadful  dream,  mother.  But  I  don't  think  it  will  come 
again.     I  will  stay  here  to-night  just  to  prevent  yonr  having  it, 
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you  know.    It  won't  come  if  you  think  some    one    is    with 
you.' 

*  Polly,  my  dear,  it  is  just  wonderful  the  difference  since  you 
came  back.  And,  oh !  the  comfort  of  having  some  one  that  I  can 
tell  all  my  troubles  to !' 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

LE     PERE     PBODIGUE. 

The  ticket-of-leave  man  went  away  obediently ;  and,  once  arrived 
in  the  main  road,  he  began  to  think — that  is  to  say,  to  devise 
wickedness.  This  girl,  who  said  she  was  his  daughter,  if  he  could 
only,  in  some  way  or  other,  get  her  under  his  thumb.  She  was  a 
most  beautiful  girl ;  she  was  possessed  of  manners  which  would 
make  anybody  think  her  a  lady;  she  wasn't  afraid — Heavens! 
what  could  he  not  do  if  he  had  such  a  girl  to  work  for  him  ?  There 
was  once  a  professional  in  his  own  line,  a  cracker  of  cribs — he  had 
read  this  story  somewhere  in  the  old  days  when  he  used  to  read 
so  many  books — who  had  in  his  power,  and  at  his  orders,  such  a 
girl,  whether  his  daughter  or  his  mistress  he  knew  not.  She 
went  into  the  finest  society  and  kept  her  eyes  about  her,  and  put 
this  fortunate  Professor  on  to  what  she  observed,  and  helped  him 
to  get  into  houses,  unlocking  doors  for  him,  slipping  the  bolts  at 
night,  pulling  up  shutters,  and  opening  windows  for  him.  And 
all  the  time  pretending  she  was  a  lady.  Mr.  Carey  remembered 
this  beautiful  story,  and  dreamed  of  the  wonderful  time  he  might 
have  if  Maria  would  only  be  such  a  daughter  to  him.  And  he 
dreamed  as  well  of  the  great  and  glorious  reputation  he  might 
make  for  himself;  much  greater  and  much  nobler  even  than  his 
first  glory,  which  was  now,  he  already  perceived  with  sorrow,  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  In  fact,  the  burglar,  like  the  singer  and  the 
actor,  is  liable  to  a  swift  oblivion.  His  works  do  not,  like  those 
of  the  poet  and  the  sculptor,  live  after  him,  and  there  is  little  to 
keep  his  memory  green,  except  a  few  pages,  perhaps,  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar. 

From  daughter  to  son  is  a  natural  step.  Mr.  Carey  began  to 
think  of  his  son  as  well — there  was  another  daughter ;  but  he 
had  heard  nothing  about  her,  and  three  sons,  all  men  now ;  one 
of  them,  he  knew,  was  a  workman  of  some  kind  ;  as  for  the  other 
two,  what  were  they  ?     She  dared  to  make  conditions  about  her 
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measly  sovereign,  did  she  ?  He  was  not  to  show  himself  to  any 
of  his  children.  Why — hang  her  conditions !  He  would  do  as 
he  pleased.  He  would  go  and  see  his  children  if  he  pleased. 
The  working-man,  he  reflected,  would  certainly  be  married,  and 
as  certainly  would  have  no  money,  except  perhaps  the  price  of  a 
pint,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Besides,  he  had  not  yet 
found  out  where  this  son  lived,  nor  where  the  second  lived.  There 
remained  the  third,  his  youngest  son,  Claude,  who  lived  in  the 
Temple.  He  only  knew  about  the  Temple  that  it  is  a  place  much 
frequented  by  lawyers,  a  tribe  whom  he  naturally  disliked,  and 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  policemen,  detectives,  and  judges. 
His  son  was  employed  there  in  some  capacity ;  a  clerk,  no  doubt. 
Every  profession,  of  course,  preferred  to  their  father's !  He  took 
the  stolen  envelope  out  of  his  pocket.  *  Claude  Monument, 
Esquire,  "lb  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple.' 

*  It's  a  chance,'  he  said.  *  Perhaps  the  boy  has  got  some 
money.    I'll  risk  it.' 

He  had  been  drinking  since  he  left  his  daughter,  and  the 
brandy  and  water,  perhaps,  gave  him  the  courage  to  break  the 
conditions  and  so  endanger  the  weekly  sovereign.  However, 
he  did  break  those  conditions,  and  yet  he  did  not  lose  his  allow- 
ance, as  you  shall  hear. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  evening  Claude  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
chambers.  He  was  neither  reading  nor  writing,  but  the  lamp  was 
beside  him,  and  a  book  was  on  his  knees,  and  he  was  looking  into 
the  fire,  for  the  evening  of  early  autumn  was  chilly.  Outside, 
the  Temple  was  very  quiet.  There  are  only  a  few  now  who  con- 
tinue to  live  there,  and  these  were  out  of  town ;  I  think  that  in 
all  these  courts  Claude  was  the  only  living  person  except  the 
policeman.  And  there  was  a  silence  almost  as  absolute  as  that 
which  fell  upon  the  place  after  the  Suppression  of  the  Great  Order 
and  the  burning  of  the  Grand  Master  and  his  Knights. 

He  was  thinking  about  the  strange  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  ;  and  upon  Valentine,  who  thought  she  was  his  sister, 
but  was  not,  and  of  her  glowing  cheeks  and  kindling  eyes,  and 
the  voice  which  moved  him  like  the  notes  of  some  great  organ 
playing  mighty  music.  He  was  thinking,  too,  that  it  would  not 
lead  to  peace  of  mind  if  he  should  continue  to  think  of  those  eyes 
and  that  voice. 

In  the  midst  of  this  silence — ^he  heard  no  warning  footstep  on 
the  stairs — ^tbere  was  a  single  knock  at  his  door. 
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He  wondered  who  could  be  his  visitor  so  late  and  so  unexpected. 
It  was  a  stranger ;  an  elderly  man,  thin  and  spare,  with  grey 
hair,  who  stood  at  his  door. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  humbly,  sir,'  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat ; 
*  I  am  come  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  boy,  sir,  a  boy  named  Claude 
Monument,  who  works  on  this  staircase.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  on  the  basement.' 

*  Can't  you  read  ?    There  is  the  name  on  the  door.' 
The  man  read  and  looked  surprised. 

*  I  am  Claude  Monument.    What  do  you  want  with  me  ?' 
« You  Claude  Monument  ?    You  ? ' 

It  was  rather  dark  in  the  passage  where  Claude  stood,  but  the 
gas-lamp  on  the  staircase  showed  Mr.  Carey  that  his  son  was  not 
quite  what  he  had  expected. 

*  Is  your  master  out  of  the  way,  young  man  ?'  he  whispered. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Your  master.    Is  he  out  of  the  way  ?' 
<My  master?' 

*  Can  you  take  me  where  we  can  have  a  quiet  talk  together — 
you  and  me — without  his  asking  questions  ?  It's  for  you  and  me 
together,  you  know.' 

*  Who  are  you?' 

*I've  something  important  to  tell  you — something  joyful. 
But,  I  say,  you  can't  be  Claude  Monument  ?  Why,  you're  dressed 
like  a  gentleman.' 

*Whoareyou?' 

*  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you.' 
Claude  hesitated.    *  These  are  my  own  chambers,'  he  said. 

*  Good  Lord !  Your  own  chambers ! '  The  man  was  amazed. 
*  Your  own  chambers !  Your  own !  How  the  Devil — and  the  gal 
looked  like  a  lady.  Quite  time  I  called  and  inquired.  Look 
here,  young  man,  if  you  live  here,  and  if  you  are  alone,  take  me 
inside.  I've  got  something  to  say ;  something — ah  ! — something 
you'll  be  pleased  to  hear.  But  we  ought  to  be  quite  alone.  It 
is  a  family  secret,  young  man — a  family  secret,  and  it  mustn't  be 
talked  out  loud.' 

^Come  in,  then.'  Claude  admitted  the  man  and  shut  the 
door,  not  without  some  presentiment  of  coming  evil.  A  pre- 
sentiment never  does  any  good,  being  in  this  respect  like  the  cold 
wind  before  the  rain ;  it  comes  too  late  for  a  warning,  and  no  sooner 
is  it  felt  than  the  Evil  thing  is  upon  one.  Yet  it  is  a  comfort 
somehow  to  feel  afterwards  that  one  had  a  presentiment.    Men 
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bitten  by  rattlesnakes  have  often  been  consoled  in  their  last 
moments  by  this  thought. 

*Now,'  said  Claude,  leading  his  visitor  into  the  room,  and 
shutting  the  outer  oak,  *  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? 
I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  you  before.' 

There  was  only  a  reading-lamp  on  the  table,  but  the  lamp  was 
covered  by  a  shade,  so  that  the  room  was  comparatively  dark.  The 
man  had  taken  oflF  his  hat,  and  was  now  holding  it  awkwardly 
in  both  hands  as  if  he  wasn't  used  to  a  hat  of  that  kind ;  indeed 
he  had  worn  one  of  quite  a  different  shape  for  twenty  years. 
Claude  saw  that  he  was  grey-headed  and  smooth-cheeked,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  slight  build. 

*  Now  then,'  he  said,  *  go  on  with  your  important  news.' 
The  man  cleared  his  throat. 

*  Are  you  really  and  truly,  young  man,'  he  asked,  *  Claude 
Monument?' 

*  That  is  my  name.'  Claude  owed  no  n;an  ought,  so  that 
the  man  could  not  possibly  have  come  for  money.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  beggar  of  the  more  complicated  kind,  a  book  hawker,  or 
one  who  touts  for  subscriptions.  But  beggars  of  this  kind  ply 
their  trade  by  day.     He  felt  uncomfortable. 

*  You  are  the  son  of  Mrs.  Monument  who  used  to  live  beside 
Hackney  Marsh,  and — if  one  may  speak  of  it  to  a  swell  like  your- 
self— ^took  in  washing,  being  a  poor  but  honest  woman.' 

*  My  mother  was  a  washerwoman,'  said  Claude. 

*  Well,'  the  man  went  on,  *  I  don't  understand  it.  You  look 
like  a  gentleman,  and  the  other' — here  he    checked  himself — 

*  And  you  live  among  the  lawyers.' 

*  I  live  among  the  lawyers.' 

*  I've  seen  'em  in  court- — many  times,  takin'  their  characters 
away  from  unfortunate  men.  I've  seen  'em,  and  heard  'em.'  He 
added  a  short  but  impressive  prayer  relating  to  their  final  doom. 

*  And  you  live  here !  Lord !  his  eyes  swell  out  with  fatness,  and 
look  at  me  without  a  mag.' 

*  Who  are  you,  then?' 

Claude  snatched  the  shade  from  the  lamp.  The  man  was 
decently  dressed;  he  did  not  look  like  a  beggar;  yet  he  was 
certainly  trying  to  get  something  out  of  him.  As  for  the  man's 
knowing  something  of  his  family  history,  everybody  knew  that. 
Wherever  he  went,  on  his  first  introduction,  or  on  the  first  men- 
tion of  his  name,  there  followed  the  whisper,  that  he  had  often 
actually  heard,  and  more  often  saw  on   the  lips  of  those  who 
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uttered  it.    Your  own  experience  of  the  world,  dear  reader,  will 
supply  the  words. 

The  man  did  not  reply.  He  was  looking  about  the  room, 
which  had  a  certain  appearance  of  wealth — that  is  to  say,  there 
were  easy-chairs,  pictures,  half  a  dozen  silver  cups  won  at  scratch 
fours  and  other  sports  ;  and  there  were  a  few  *  things,'  as  collectors 
say ;  there  were  books — heaps  of  books— and  curtains,  and  carpets, 
and  all  the  things  which  go  to  make  a  young  man's  chambers  look 
handsome  and  well  appointed.  On  the  mantelshelf  were  two 
large  photographs  of  two  girls.  The  man  recognised  one  of  them. 
*  That's  Maria,'  he  murmured ;  *  the  other,  I  suppose,  is  Melenda.' 
Then  he  turned  sharply  to  Claude. 

*  Are  all  these  things  your  own  ?' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  And  you  leave  your  mother  in  an  almshouse.  And  the  other 
one' — he  checked  himself  again,  though  the  situation  was 
absolutely  incomprehensible. 

Claude  reddened,  but  he  kept  his  temper. 
*What  has  that  to  do  with  you?'  he  said.     *Get  to  your 
business.' 

*  Young  man,  you  leave  your  mother  there — blind,  too— among 
paupers,  without  a  sixpence  to  bestow  upon  any  deserving  rela- 
tions and  friends  who  might  happen  to  call ' 

*  Get  on  with  your  business.' 

*  If  such  is  your  treatment  of  your  mother,  how  would  you 
treat  your  unfortunate  father?' 

Claude  laughed. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  tell  me  what  you  want,  or  I  shall 
turn  you  out  of  the  place.' 

*  If  your  unfortunate  father  was  to  come  to  you,  not  having 
seen  you  for  twenty  years — ^if  he  was  standing  before  you  poor  and 
destitute,  as  I  might  be  now,  but  happy  in  his  mind  through 
repentance ;  all  his  old  pals  scattered,  and  nothing  left  him  in 
the  world  but  his  hopes  of  heaven  and  his  good  resolutions  for  the 
path  of  righteousness,  which  wraps  a  poor  man  as  with  a  garment, 
and  keeps  oflF  of  him  the  cold  wind  of  poverty ;  and  with  his  clear 
conscience  and  his  term  worked  out  and  his  ticket  in  his  pocket, 
afraid  of  no  man,  whether  policeman  or  magistrate — would  you 
treat  that  father  with  scorn,  and  send  him,  like  you  sent  your 
mother,  to  an  almshouse  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ? ' 

*  Can  you  do  nothing  but  ask  questions  ?  Now,  man,  come 
to  the  point  or  leave  the  place.     As  for  my  father,  you  may  keep 
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his  name  out  of  it,  because  he   has  been    dead    for    twenty 
years.' 

*  Suppose  he  wasn't  dead,'  he  whispered  hoarsely,  looking 
Claude  full  in  the  face,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  his  shifty'eyes 
dropped  again.     *  Suppose  your  father  wasn't  dead,  after  all.' 

*  I  cannot  suppose  anything  of  the  kind.' 

*  Who  told  you  he  was  dead  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.     I  have  always  been  told  he  was  dead.' 

*  Did  they  never  tell  you  where  and  how  he  died  ?' 

*  No ;  I  never  asked.' 

*  And  did  they  tell  you  what  was  his  trade  ?' 

*  My  father  was  a  locksmith,  and  clever  at  his  trade.' 

*  He  was.  Correct,  young  man.  There  wasn't  a  finer  lock- 
smith in  all  London  either  for  making  a  lock  or  for  picking  one — 
or  for  picking  one,  mind — which  made  his  fortune  and  his  name. 
There  wasn't  a  cleverer  man  at  his  trade  in  all  England — ay,  you 
may  throw  in  the  United  States  as  well,  though  he  never  practised 
in  the  States.  He  was  the  envy  and  the  pride  of  all  such  as 
followed  the  same  trade.  A  locksmith!  And  so  that's  all  you 
know  about  it.  Lord !  To  think  that  children  covld  be  so  bad 
brought  up.  So  you  think  your  father  was  a  low  mechanic,  do 
you  ?  That's  what  they  told  you.  And  that  he's  dead.  That's 
what  they  told  you.  Well,  it's  like  them.  It's  all  part  of  the 
same  treatment.  Made  you  ashamed  of  your  own  father ;  called 
him  a  mechanic,  did  they  ? ' 

*  This  is  very  strange.'  Claude  by  this  time  felt  a  profound 
uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  who  looked  at  him  so 
curiously  and  asked  so  many  questions  and  gave  no  answer  to 
any.     *  Can't  you  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want  ? ' 

*  Directly — I  will  directly.  So  he  was  a  locksmith,  and  clever 
at  his  trade,  and  he  died  somewhere.  Nobody  knows  where ;  none 
of  his  children  ask  after  him ;  no  one  cares  about  him ;  they  have 
even  dropped  his  name  and  taken  their  mother's.' 

*  What !     Dropped  his  name  ? ' 

*  Young  gentleman,'  he  went  on  slowly,  *I've  got  a  most 
important  communication  to  make.  Give  me  something  to  make 
it  on.' 

*  Here  are  paper  and  pens.' 

*1  want  drink,  man.  Good  Lord  I  IVe  been  ofiF  of  it  for 
twenty  years,  and  I've  only  just  begun  again.  Give  me  some- 
thing, I  say,  to  make  it  on.' 

Claude  gave  him  some  whisky.  He  drank  half  a  glass  of  the 
spirit  neat,  and  then  a  tumblerful  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 
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*  That's  what  I  call  something  to  make  communications  on. 
Now  then,  I'll  sit  down,  I  think.' 

He  sat  down.  *  A  most  comfortable  chair  too.  You  swells 
know  how  to  make  yourselves  comfortable,  don't  you  ?  And  to 
think  that  you're  a  swell,  and  your  mother  in  an  almshouse  !  and 
your  father  out  on  his  ticket  of  leave ! ' 

*  What ! '  Claude  started.  *  Say  that  again,  man.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

*  A  dozen  times  I'll  say  it,  young  man.  Your  father,  I  said, 
out  on  his  ticket  of  leave,  I  said.  Out — on — his — Ticket — 
Ticket,  you  know — Ticket — of  Leave.  Leave,  you  know.  For  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  term.    That's  what  I  mean.' 

Claude  did  not  call  him  a  liar ;  he  only  gazed  stupidly  at  him. 

*  I  will  say  it  a  hundred  times  more  if  you  like,'  continued  the 
stranger.     *  Your  father ^ 

*No!  don't  say  it  again.     Don't — don't  dare  to  say  it  again.' 

*  Why,  you  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  are  you,  mate  ?  You  can't 
be  ashamed  of  it.  A  Ticket  of  Leave  is  a  very  honourable  thing 
to  have.  Only  well-conducted*  convicts,  and  them  as  can  stand 
fast  in  the  Faith  and  can  be  trusted,  and  are  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  good  chaplain,  ever  get  a  ticket  of  leave.  My  good 
chaplain  thought  very  high  of  me  when  I  came  away.  Continue 
in  Prayer,  sez  'ee,  and  watch  in  the  same,  he  sez.' 

*  Your  chaplain  ?    Yours  ?     Are  you  a  convict,  too  ? ' 

*  Look  here,  young  feller,  don't  speak  as  if  convicts  was  dirt 
beneath  your  feet.  Very  likely  you'll  be  one  yourself  before  long. 
Most  chaps  are  sooner  or  later.  Convict !  Yes,  and  why  not  ? 
I've  served  my  eighteen  months,  and  my  two  years,  and  my  five 
years,  and  my  five-and-twenty,  and  by  this  time  I  ought  to  know. 
Convict  ?  Why,  there's  many  and  many  a  better  fellow  in  than 
out,  let  me  tell  you.  As  for  yourself,  with  your  swell  clothes  and 
your  pictures  and  all,  I  should  think  you  must  be  in  before  long. 
It's  a  neater  turn-out  than  ever  I  could  show,  though  I  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  head  of  the  Profession,  and  there  wasn't  a  man  in  it 
but  would  have  worked  under  me  and  proud.  But  I  worked  alone. 
No  one  knew  where  I  was,  nor  where  I  was  going  next.  Yet  I 
never  got  so  far  as  to  rooms  in  the  Temple  among  the  lawyers 
theirselves.  What's  your  lay,  mate  ?  Is  it  genteel  fakin  ?  Is 
it  sport?  Is  it  races,  or  cards,  or  what — that  keeps  such 
chambers  as  these  ? ' 

Claude  felt  dizzy  and  sick.     He  could  not  reply. 

*  You  may  tell  me,  my  boy,  because  you  see ' — again  he 
lowered  his  voice  and  dropped  his  eyes— *  you  see,  Claude,  it's  a 
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long  time  since  you  saw  me,  and  o'  course  you  can't  be  expected 
to  remember  me.  But  I  am  your  father,  Nothin'  else  than  that, 
my  son.' 

*You?    My  father?     You?' 

The  man  crossed  his  legs  in  his  chair  and  grinned.  He  had 
told  his  secret,  and  he  was  bolder, 

*  Yes,  Claude,  I'm  your  father.  I  couldn't  get  out  to  see  you 
very  well,  and  none  of  you  ever  come  to  see  me.  Of  course,  if 
you'd  known  I  was  alive  you'd  have  come  regular  and  as  often  as 
they  let  you.  Give  us  your  hand,  my  boy.  You're  a  well  set- 
up lad,  and  I'm  proud  of  you.' 

*My  father?  You?'  Claude  repeated ;  but  he  did  not  take 
that  proffered  hand. 

The  ticket-of-leave  man  swore  a  great  oath  as  loudly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Norman  King.  Then  he  assured  Claude  again,  and 
with  much  greater  emphasis,  that  he  really  was  his  parent. 

*Look  here,  boy,'  he  went  on,  *you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
your  father.  But  they've  never  told  you  about  me.  Now  I've 
got  a  surprise  for  you — a  joyful  surprise.  Your  mother,  you  see, 
never  took  any  honest  pride  in  my  profession,  and  ran  away  from 
me,  she  did,  when  she  found  out  what  I  was.  Ean  away  and  took 
her  maiden  name  again,  and  told  all  her  children  they  were 
Monuments.  It  wasn't  hard  to  find  where  she'd  gone  to,  which  I 
did  first  thing  when  I  came  out.  Bless  you,  it  was  the  most 
convenient  thing  in  the  world  for  me,  that  little  cottage  by  the 
Marsh !  If  ever  I  was  wanted,  and  when  it  was  convenient  to  lay 
by  for  a  bit  till  people  got  unsuspecting  again,  I  could  go  and  lay 
by  there.  The  neighbours,  they  thought  I  was  in  the  seafaring 
line,  which  accounted  for  my  coming  and  going  as  I  pleased,  and 
many's  the  hiding-place  I've  made  in  that  cottage  unknown  to 
that  honest  woman.  She  was  too  proud  to  take  any  of  my  money 
—well,  I  had  all  the  more  to  spend,  and  I  had  no  pals  to  stand  in 
with,  and  so  I  lived  like  a  fighting  cock,  travelled  first-class  like 
a  gentleman,  and  stayed  at  the  best  hotels  and  drank  champagne 
like  the  out-and-out  swell  I  was.  But  I  never  got  to  lodgings 
like  this.     I  wish  now  I'd  thought  of  that.' 

Claude  stared  at  him,  and  listened  without  saying  a  word. 

*Well,  at  last,  there  I  was — five-and-twenty  years.  So  she 
told  you  all  I  was  dead  ;  and  she  never  told  you  who  her  husband 
was,  nor  where  he  was.  My  son,  I  am  no  other  than  the  great 
Jem  Carey,  of  whom  you've  heard  o'  course.' 

Claude's  face  showed  no  emotion  at  all  on  hearing  this 
intelligence. 
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*  Jem  Carey.  Why,  man,  you  can't  pretend  you  never  heard 
of  Jem  Carey.  The  King  of  the  Burglars  they  called  him ;  Prince 
of  Housebreakers,  some  of  'em  said.  His  name  was  in  all  the 
papers,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  noble  name.  Jem  Carey — 
why,  you  must  have  heard  talk  of  Jem  Carey.' 

*  Unfortunately,'  said  Claude,  *  I  have  never  heard  of  him 
before.' 

*  Oh  !  Lord!'  said  Mr.  Carey,  properly  disgusted.  *  And  you 
the  boy  that  I  destined  for  the  profession  from  the  beginning.  I 
said  to  myself  I  must  have  a  successor.  One  of  my  boys  shall  be 
brought  up  to  his  father's  business.  And  I  had  you  christened 
Claude  Duval  a  purpose,  after  the  most  dashing  highwayman  in 
history.' 

Claude  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  actually  wished  that  he 
could  exchange  his  Christian  name  for  another — Samuel,  for 
instance,  or  Leviticus,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Carey  contemplated  his  son  with  a  doubtful  eye.  There 
was  no  kindling  of  joy  or  of  glory  in  Claude's  aspect,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  steady  look  of  pain  and  dismay. 

*  Won't  you  shake  hands  then  ? '  He  held  out  a  forgiving  und 
paternal  hand. 

*  No,'  said  Claude,  *  I  will  not  shake  hands.' 

*  Very  well.'  The  man  put  on  his  hat.  *  I  will  go  away  now.  I 
shall  come  again  when  you  have  got  your  swell  friends  round  you. 
I  will  introduce  myself  to  them  as  a  Ticket  of  Leave  man  and 
your  father.' 

*  You  will  do  as  you  please.' 

Mr.  Carey  hesitated.  *  Will  you  give  me  something  to  help 
me  on  my  way  ? ' 

*  Nothing.     Be  good  enough  to  go.' 

*  Your  father  is  starving.' 

*That  is  not  true.  You  are  just  out  of  prison.  You  must 
have  some  money.     Go.' 

*  I  come  back  after  twenty  years  of  Quod,  and  I  find  my  boy  a 
swell,  and  this  is  how  he  treats  his  repentant  father.'  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  cry. 

*  You  can  go.  I  have  nothing  for  you.  Take  yourself  and 
your  history  and  your  prison  cant  '—he  shuddered  with  shame — 
*  out  of  my  chambers.  You  have  my  address.  You  can  send  me 
yours.  Whatever  we  do  for  you — if  we  do  anything,  remember — 
will  be  done  on  the  condition  that  you  keep  yourself  out  of  the 
way  of  everybody.' 
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*  I*m  going.  I  am  sorry  I  came  to  such  an  unnatural  son. 
But  I  have  other  children.  Yes,  they  will  be  kinder  to  their 
&ther.    They  will  be  Samaritans,  if  it's  only  twopence.* 

Claude  made  no  reply. 

*  There's  my  boy  Joe,  my  eldest.  No  doubt  he's  a  married 
man  now,  and  his  wife  and  children  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
poor  old  man,  and  to  take  him  in.  And  there  is  Sam.  I  can 
very  easily  find  out  Sam  if  I  like.  I  think  Sam  will  be  glad 
indeed  to  see  me.  And  then  there's  my  wife  in  the  almshouse. 
Poor  old  woman  I  she  hasn't  got  any  money,  but  she'll  share  her 
crust.  And — then  there's  the  two  girls.  Very  likely  those  are 
their  pretty  likenesses.'    He  pointed  to  the   two  photographs. 

*  The  girls  look  the  right  sort,  don't  they  ?     Which  of  them  two, 
now,  is  Maria,  and  which  is  Melenda  ?  * 

Claude  took  the  photographs  and  laid  them  on  their  faces.  It 
was  intolerable  that  this  man  should  so  much  as  look  at  them. 

*  Stay,'  he  cried.     *  You  shall  not  even  try  to  make  yourself  ^ 
known  to — to  my  sisters.     Do  you  hear  ?    Do  you  hear  ?' 

He  would  have  seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  but  a  certain 
filial  piety — a  filial  repugnance — prevented  him.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  shake  his  own  father  by  the  collar,  however  badly 
he  may  turn  out.  Valentine,  it  is  true,  had  boxed  Mr.  Carey's 
ears,  but  then  she  had  her  secret,  and  knew  that  he  was  not  her 
father ;  and  besides,  he  had  oflFered  to  kiss  her. 

*Good  Heavens!'  Claude  cried,  looking  at  the  man  with  a 
kind  of  despair.  *  They  said  you  were  dead.  We  thought  you 
dead.  We  believed — we  were  told — that  you  were  an  honest 
man.     You  ought  to  have  been  dead  long  ago.' 

*  Ought  I  ?'  The  man  grinned.  *  That's  a  question  of  opinion. 
Why,  I  mean  to  live  for  thirty  years  more.  Prison  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  my  dear  boy,  whatever  you  may  think,  though 
they  do  cut  the  diet  close.  I  feel  as  young  and  as  fit  as  if  I  was 
twenty-five  instead  of  sixty.  I  mean  to  live  to  ninety,  and  I  shall 
very  likely  come  here  a  great  deal.  Thirty  years  more  I  intend 
to  live.  We  shall  see  each  other  very  often,  my  son.  Oh!  very 
often  indeed,  Claude,  my  boy.' 

Claude  made  an  effort  and  refrained,  even  from  bad  words. 

*  You  heard  what  I  said  about — your  daughters.' 

*  Explain  yourself  more  clearly,  my  son.  I  am  afraid  you  pre- 
sumed to  give  orders  to  your  father.  Whereas  you  will  read  in 
the  Epistles,  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things.' 

*  I  said  that  you  must  not  attempt  to  find  out  yoiu:  daughters.' 
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*  Why  not,  my  son  ?' 

*  Because  your  very  existence  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  us ; 
and  because  they  are  happy  in  believing  you  to  be  dead.' 

*Is  that  all?' 

*  No.  Because  they  have  never  been  told,  poor  things,  that 
their  father  is  a  convict.' 

Mr.  Carey  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket  and  whistled. 

*  Look  ye,  my  lad,'  he  said ;  *  suppose  I  want  my  girls.  Con- 
sider a  father's  feelings.  However,  I  am  a  peaceful  man  ;  I  am 
always  open  to  reason.     What  will  you  give  me  ? ' 

Claude  hesitated.  It  was  clear  that  this  man  would  have  to 
be  bought  oflF.     But  at  what  price  ? 

*  I  don't  know,'  he  replied ;  *  I  must  consult  my  brother.' 
^  Is  he  a  swell,  too  ?    Hang  me,  if  I  understand  it.' 

*  No ;  he's  a  locksmith  by  trade.' 

*  Then  I  shan't  wait  for  Joe's  opinions.  I'm  one  of  them  who 
stick  to  their  rich  friends.  I  stay  where  the  money  is.  Now, 
there's  money  here.  If  you  and  me  don't  come  to  an  under- 
standing  '  Here  he  interposed  a  long  parenthesis  full  of  all  the 

words  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  use  in  prison.  It  treated  of 
his  son's  behaviour  to  him  and  the  revolting  nature  of  that 
un&lial  loathing  which  Claude  exhibited  towards  him.  This,  he 
said,  he  must  and  should  revenge,  unless  an  understanding  was 
come  to.  *  Then  I  go  straight  to  the  almshouse — ^I  know  where 
it  is,  and  I'll  frighten  the  old  woman  into  fits  ;  and  to-morrow  I'll 
find  out  Melenda  and  Maria,  and  introduce  myself  to  their  fine 
friends.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Carey  walked  down  the  stairs.  He 
was  richer  by  thirty  shillings  than  when  he  mounted  those  steps. 
He  had  also  the  assurance  that  this  sum  would  be  continued  to  him 
as  a  weekly  allowance  so  long  as  he  observed  two  or  three  simple 
rules.  These  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  as  had  already  been 
made  by  Valentine.  He  was  not  to  make  his  existence  known,  or 
to  force  himself  upon  his  wife  or  any  of  his  children,  especially 
either  of  his  daughters.  Should  he  break  these  conditions,  Claude 
assured  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  should  never  receive 
another  farthing  from  himself  or  from  any  of  his  brothers  and 
.  sisters. 

The  parent  replied  that  his  sole  desire  was  to  live  virtuously 
and  to  retrieve  the  past  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  gentlemen  who 
are  penitents  of  this  description  always  assume  that  the  world  ia 
following  their  career  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  yet  they  con- 
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tinue  in  a  retiring  modesty  about  their  own  antecedents.  He 
also  said  that  he  should  strive  to  find  some  quiet  corner  in  London 
where  there  were  none  of  his  old  associates,  and  only  pious  men. 
Here  he  should  perhaps  be  enabled,  by  his  son's  assistance,  to 
open  a  small  shop  in  the  good  book  line.  He  had  thought  of 
conducting  an  open-air  service  on  Sundays  for  penitents  like 
himself.  As  for  telling  any  of  his  family  that  he  was  alive,  or 
being  wishful  to  force  his  company  upon  them,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  his  thoughts.  Claude  might  trust  him.  It  was  not 
a  great  thing  for  a  father  to  ask  the  confidence  of  his  son.  Thirty 
shillings  was  little  enough  for  the  mere  necessities  of  life.  But 
he  would  make  it  do.  He  deserved  no  more.  Fortunately  he 
never  drank;  that  habit  he  had  given  up;  he  illustrated  the 
remark  by  taking  another  glass  of  whisky  and  water.  He  had 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  Bible  while  in  his  cell.  Among  the 
things  he  remembered  were  the  gracious  words  of  Paul, 
Corinthians ' 

*That  is  enough,'  said  Claude.  *Here  is  your  first  week's 
money.  I  shall  send  your  next  to  this  address.  No  ;  don't  dare 
to  come  here  for  it.     I  do  not  want  ever  to  see  your  face  again.' 

*  They'll  never  tell  each  other,'  Mr.  Carey  murmured,  going 
softly  down  the  stairs.  *  They'll  be  ashamed  to  tell  each  other. 
And  they're  good,  between  them,  for  two  pound  ten  a  week.  This 
is  a  good  day's  work — a  very  good  day's  work.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

When  the  man  left  him,  Claude  remained  standing,  and 
mechanically  listened  for  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs;  they 
were  as  light  as  the  steps  of  a  girl  and  as  noiseless ;  but  he 
heard  them  on  the  gravel  in  the  court  below.  Then  they  ceased, 
and  he  lifted  his  head  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  was 
alone.  Something  to  get  rid  of  such  a  presence,  though  one 
knows  full  well  that  it  will  come  again.  Over  his  mantel-shelf  there 
was  a  cabinet  adorned,  among  other  things,  with  a  small  square  of 
looking-glass.  In  this  Claude  caught,  as  he  turned  his  head,  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  face.  He  shuddered  and  crimsoned  with 
shame — for  he  recognised,  unmistakably,  the   features   of  the 

BBa 
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man  who  had  just  left  him.  Only  for  a  moment,  then  the 
resemblance  disappeared  ;  but  he  had  seen  it ;  he  was  the  son  of 
that  man. 

He  took  up  the  photographs  of  the  two  girls  which  he  had 
laid  upon  their  faces  while  the  man  was  with  him.  The  same 
resemblance  flashed  across  Violet's  face  in  the  same  strange  and 
sudden  manner,  disappearing  instantly.  It  was  like  the  evidence 
of  an  unwilling  witness.  *  Behold  ! '  said  the  picture,  *  I  am  none 
other  than  that  man's  daughter.' 

He  was,  then,  the  son  of  a  convicted  felon,  a  burglar,  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man,  an  habitual  criminal ;  not,  as  he  had  formerly 
thought,  and  often  proudly  stated,  fahri  filiuSj  the  son  of  a 
Smith ;  not  the  son  of  an  honest  man  whose  memory  he  cherished 
with  filial  pride  and  admiration ;  but  the  son  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  prison ;  he  had  been  all  his  life  going 
about  under  false  pretences ;  his  very  name  was  false ;  it  was 
Carey,  not  Monument  at  all ;  James  Carey,  his  father,  was  a  most 
notorious  and  celebrated  evil  liver,  and  his  own  very  Christian  name 
was  chosen  for  him  in  honour  of  an  illustrious  thief.  His  father 
was  a  burglar  and  a  convict — the  one  goes  very  naturally  and  fitly 
with  the  other.  If  a  man's  birth  were  a  mystery,  and  if  he  were 
tempted  to  pry  into  the  secret  in  the  hope  of  turning  out  a  Baron 
or  an  Earl,  and  were  then  to  find  out  that  his  father  was  not  a 
nobleman  at  all,  but  only  a  Rogue,  there  would  be  little  pity  for  that 
man.  Because,  given  an  unknown  father,  and  remembering  that 
there  are  more  Rogues  than  Barons  in  the  world,  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  the  less  desirable  connection.  But  when  a  man  has 
all  his  life  rejoiced  in  the  honour  of  his  father,  and  been  as  proud  of 
him,  though  he  was  but  a  locksmith,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Baronet^ 
and  now  has  without  any  fault  of  his  own  such  a  father  sprung  upon 
him  suddenly,  that  man  is  very  greatly  to  be  pitied.  He  needs 
all  the  pity  and  all  the  sympathy  that  the  world  has  to  offer.  It 
is  one  thing  indeed  to  have  it  whispered  that  you  are  self-made, 
son  of  a  working  man ;  and  another  thing  to  hear  it  whispered, 
each  whisper  ringing  in  your  ears  like  the  blast  of  Fame's  Trumpet 
echoed  from  pole  to  pole,  that  you  are  a  son  of  a — Convict. 

Claude  heard  that  whisper  already.     The  room  was  full  of  the 

echoes  of  that  whisper.     They  rang  from  wall  to  wall,  from  floor 

to  ceiling.     *  Son  of  a  Convict — son  of  a  Thief— son  of  a  Rogue ! ' 

*  I  will   emigrate,'  he  said,  *  I  will  take  another  name — I  will 

go  to  some  far-off  colony  where  no  one  will  know  who  I  am.' 

A  foolish  resolve.    Because  there  is  no  colony,  near  or  far  off 
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which  will  receive  any  man  without  knowing  all  about  him ;  who 
was  his  father ;  what  he  has  done ;  why  he  has  left  his  native 
country.  He  may  keep  these  things  secret  if  he  pleases.  Pro- 
bably they  will  be  found  out  for  him.  In  either  case,  he  will  enter 
no  better  society  than  can  be  found  at  a  Bar  or  in  a  Saloon.  He 
will  be  a  cUdassi. 

London  is  the  only  possible  place  for  such  concealment.  He 
who  travels,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  may  change  his  sky  but  not  his 
mind.  He  may  also  change  his  name,  but  never  his  history — 
that  is  unchangeable  and  indestructible — and  that,  whatever  it 
may  be,  good  or  bad,  these  honest  colonials  insist  upon  knowing 
before  they  admit  him  to  their  society. 

Claude,  ignorant  of  this  fact,  remembered  immediately  that 
he  could  not  emigrate,  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
his  people.  He  thought  of  the  misery  which  might  come  to 
them ;  to  his  mother ;  to  his  brother  Joe ;  to  Sam,  proud,  like 
himself,  of  his  honest  father;  to  Melenda — to  Valentine  first, 
and  to  Violet  next.  He  remembered  their  defenceless  condition. 
Could  he  be  so  cowardly  as  to  leave  them  ?  Could  he  go  away  and 
leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this — creature  ?  One  must 
not  under  any  circumstances  speak  evil  of  one's  father;  one 
should  not,  if  possible,  even  think  evil  of  him.  Therefore  it  is 
providential  that  there  exist  certain  neutral  words  which  carry 
reproach  by  the  manner  of  expression  rather  than  by  any  accusa- 
tion conveyed  in  themselves.  Thus — *  this ' — gasp — *  Creature,' 
*  this ' — ^gasp — '  Man,'  *  this ' — gasp — *  Woman.'  Moses  said,  when 
he  broke  the  tables  of  stone,  *  this  ' — gasp — *  People.'  We  can 
use  such  words — gasp  and  all — without  breaking  any  command- 
ments— blamelessly,  and  for  the  relief  and  solace  of  the  soul. 

He  stood  in  his  silent  room  for  an  hour  at  least,  trying  to 
look  the  thing  in  the  face,  and  failing  altogether.  Then  a 
thought — a  feeble  thought  at  best — struck  him.  Joe  it  was  who 
said  his  father  was  dead.  What  if  the  man  was  an  impostor  ? 
Why  did  Joe  say  he  was  dead  ?  What  reason  could  there  be  for 
Joe  making  up  a  story  ?  He  forgot  for  the  moment  the  evidence 
of  the  looking-glass  and  the  photographs,  catching,  as  men  in 
trouble  do,  at  a  straw.  He  would  go  at  once  and  consult  Joe. 
His  mind  was  so  troubled  with  the  burden  of  this  horrible 
discovery  that  he  actually  forgot  that  it  was  already  midnight. 
He  seized  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  with  intent  to  get  to 
Tottenham. 

He  walked  down  Fleet  Street  where  there  were  plenty  of 
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people  about,  especially  late  journalists ;  up  Ludgate  Hill  which, 
was  still  awake ;  and  along  Cheapside,  where  the  stream  of  life 
was  still  running,  but  in  a  narrow  thread.  At  the  Bank  there 
were  the  last  omnibuses  with  a  great  shouting  and  a  crowd.  But 
Cornhill  was  quiet.  Whether  the  streets  were  noisy  or  quiet, 
crowded  or  empty,  made  no  diflference  to  Claude,  who  strode  on, 
wrapped  in  his  gloomy  thoughts.  Then  he  turned  into  Bishops- 
gate  Street  and  began  the  long  straight  walk  which  leads  past 
Shoreditch  and  along  the  Kingsland  Eoad  and  the  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  Road  to  Tottenham.  The  road  was  nearly  deserted  now,  and 
long  before  he  reached  Tottenham  the  last  belated  resident  was 
safe  in  bed.     Nobody  awake,  he  thought,  except  the  policeman 

and  the  burg perhaps  he  remembered,  with  a  natural  shudder, 

his  own  father,  getting  his  hand  in  again,  after  many  years'  total 
abstinence  from  the  jemmy. 

As  he  walked  along  the  silent  road  there  followed  him  two 
Voices,  speaking  in  his  ear  at  either  side.  They  kept  on  repeat- 
ing the  same  words,  and  those  very  disagreeable  words,  such  a«, 
*  Your  father  is  a  convict  and  a  thief  .  .  .  Honour  thy  father  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ...  He  has  spent  most  of  his 
days  in  prison  .  .  .  The  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  .  .  .  He  is  a  most  notorious  and 
even  historical  Eogue  .  .  .  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
.  .  .  The  most  wicked  man,  probably,  that  at  present  lives  .  .  . 
that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight  •  •  •  a  lawless  and 
impenitent  villain  ...  his  seed  shall  be  destroyed  among  the 
children  of  men  .  .  .'  And  so  on — one  at  each  side.  To  stifle 
these  voices  he  began  to  think  of  a  certain  work  on  the  Mystery  of 
Pain,  written  by  a  learned  physician  who  persuaded  himself  that 
he  understood  all  about  it.  With  Pain  may  be  considered  Shame 
and  all  kinds  of  Evil.  Everybody,  said  the  learned  Physician, 
should  bear  it  cheerfully  if  anybody  else  is  relieved  or  helped  by 
it.  But  who  was  benefited  by  the  fact  that  Claude's  father  was  a 
Eogue  ?  And  who,  to  put  a  plainer  case,  can  help  another  man 
by  having  a  toothache?  This  doctrine  Claude  perceived  would 
not  help  his  own  case.  And  then  he  suffered  the  Voices  to  go  on 
again. 

When  he  arrived  at  Tottenham  and  stood  at  the  door  of  Joe's 
house,  with  its  closed  shutters  and  drawn  blinds,  he  realised  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  the  very  dead  of  night,  in  fact,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  sleep  is  at  its  soundest.  He  might 
knock  up  his  brother,  but  what  excuse  could  be  made  to  wife  and 
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children  for  this  unusual  disturbance  ?  Or  he  might  go  straight 
home  again,  which  would  be  absurd  after  coming  all  that  way. 
Or  he  might  walk  about  until  morning,  which  was  not  far  oflf ;  or 
he  might  find  a  place  where  he  might  sit  down  and  gnash  his 
teeth. 

Not  many  years  ago  Tottenham  was  a  small  country  town  full 
of  pleasant  lanes,  spacious  houses,  leafy  orchards  and  splendid 
gardens,  with  memories  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  the  High  Crown 
and  the  famous  arbour — Hhe  contexture  of  woodbines,  sweet- 
briar,  jessamine,  and  myrtle ' — and  the  Seven  Sisters,  and  many 
goodly  mansions  inhabited  by  great  London  merchants,  and  of 
Quakers  fiery  for  the  faith  and  abounding  in  good  works.  The 
Quakers  have  mostly  gone;  the  big  houses  are  mostly  pulled 
down ;  rows  of  streets  lie  to  right  and  left,  ugly  with  grey  brick 
and  mean  design  and  monotonous  uniformity.  Claude  strolled 
about  these  new  streets,  slowly  and  wearily.  His  first  excitement 
was  wearing  oflf;  besides,  he  was  feeling  tired.  Presently  he  took 
by  accident  a  road  which  led  him  past  the  new  houses  and  into 
the  region  of  old  Tottenham — such  of  it  as  still  exists.  He  was 
in  a  lane  with  walls  on  both  sides — they  were  old  red-brick  walls 
with  stonecrop  and  wallflowers  on  top«  but  these  details  escaped 
him  in  the  darkness ;  beyond  the  walls  were  trees,  and  beyond 
the  trees  were  gardens,  and  the  night  air  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  a  thousand  flowers — the  flowers  of  early  autumn  when 
the  mignonette  is  still  sweet,  and  the  honeysuckle  and  jessamine 
still  blossoming.  The  lane  led  him,  he  perceived,  to  the  Church, 
which  stood,  a  dark  mass  with  a  black  tower,  outlined  against  the 
sky  among  the  white  tombstones. 

He  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  within  the  churchyard. 

Tottenham  church  has  a  very  good  churchyard,  full  of  in- 
teresting monuments  of  unknown  people,  and  in  the  daytime 
you  might  wander  there  for  a  long  time  and  learn  quantities  of 
history  just  hinted  at  in  the  bald  disjointed  way  common  to 
tombstones.  You  might,  I  say,  under  happier  conditions,  but 
you  cannot,  because  they  have  stuck  up  rows  of  spiky  iron 
railings  beside  the  path,  so  that  no  moralist,  unless  he  have  very 
long  legs,  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  get  any  good  out  of  the 
churchyard  at  all.  It  is  an  abominable,  unchristian  custom. 
What  should  we  say  if  the  Catacombs  of  Bome,  or  the  Cemetery 
of  Aries,  were  to  be  closed  for  ever,  and  so  the  messages  and 
lessons  of  the  dead  to  the  living  were  to  be  read  no  longer? 
What  if  they   were  to  hang  curtains  before  all  the  tablets  in 
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Westminster,  and  rub  out  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar  ?  This, 
however,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  exactly  what  the  bright 
Intelligences  of  Tottenham  have  done  for  their  folk.  At  Waltham 
Abbey,  too,  this  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  at  St.  Giles's  in 
the  City,  and  I  dare  say  in  hundreds  of  churchyards.  There  are, 
again,  two  splendid  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard  which  ought  to 
be  surrounded  by  benches  for  the  old  folk  to  sit  upon  in  summer 
evenings ;  but  they  are  now  within  the  spikes  and  there  is  no 
bench  round  either  of  them,  and  so  another  opportunity  is  lost 
until,  in  good  time,  there  may  haply  come  a  Vicar  with  a  touch  of 
poetry  and  sentiment,  and  a  feeling  for  the  dead ;  and  then  the 
spikes  will  be  taken  away,  and  the  benches  will  be  put  up,  and 
the  tombstones  will  resume  their  solemn  lessons  to  the  living. 

Claude  was  more  desirous  of  resting  than  of  reading  the 
monuments ;  it  was  too  dark  to  read,  and,  besides,  he  was  not  in 
a  moralising,  but  rather  of  an  accusing  and  rebellious  mood.  He 
stepped  over  the  spikes,  however,  being  tall  enough  and  long 
enough  of  limb,  and  finding  a  flat  stone,  sat  down  upon  it  and  tried 
to  think  connectedly,  which  he  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do.  It 
is  something  in  every  case  of  trouble,  just  to  put  the  facts  plainly. 
Three  or  four  hours  ago,  he  explained  to  himself,  as  if  there  was 
somebody  inside  him  who  was  very  stupid,  he  had  suddenly  come 
into  possession  of  the  most  undesirable  thing  in  the  whole  world, 
a  thing  absolutely  impossible  to  get  rid  of,  or  to  forget,  or  ever 
to  put  away  and  hide — namely,  a  disgraceful  and  shameful  father. 
Try  to  think,  you  of  the  majority,  whose  fathers  have  lived  blame- 
less  lives  and  left  an  honourable  record  behind  them — put  it  to 
yourselves — what  it  would  have  leen  to  you,  had  they,  like 
Claude's  father  —  you  will  find  a  diflSculty  in  finishing  the 
sentence. 

When  your  doctor  discovers  that  you  have  got  a  disease  which 
he  will  never  be  able  to  cure,  which  you  will  have  to  carry  with 
you  to  the  grave,  a  burden  which  will  never  fall  oflF  your  shoulders, 
you  presently,  when  the  shock  is  over,  fall  to  inquiring  after  the 
various  methods  employed  by  the  faculty  for  alleviating  the  horrid 
thing,  just  as  the  man  who  has  to  carry  a  knapsack  is  always  trying 
to  adjust  the  confounded  straps  into  the  most  comfortable  position 
possible.  Claude  began  already  to  adjust  his  straps.  It  was 
a  horribly  heavy  burden  which  was  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
was  a  burden  with  which  he  could  no  longer  venture  among  his 
friends ;  it  would  render  impossible  for  him  the  only  life  which 
he  thought  worth  having— the  life  of  culture  among  men  aud 
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women  of  culture.  It  could  not  be  hidden  away  or  disguised ;  it 
was  like  a  humpback.  How  could  such  a  burden  be  alleviated  ? 
There  seemed  but  one  way.  It  was  the  way  already  adopted  by 
Valentine.  His  father  must  be  bribed  into  effacing  himself.  No 
one  must  be  permitted  to  know  of  his  existence  or  to  see  him 
except  Claude  himself.  He  must  bear  the  burden  alone ;  he  must 
keep  the  secret  to  himself.  Perhaps  when  his  father — he  kept 
on  saying  *  my  father '  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring  the  Thing 
home  more  completely — when  his  father  quite  understood  that 
his  only  chance  of  getting  money  was  to  keep  quiet  and  out  of 
the  way,  he  would  do  so.  If  he  disobeyed,  why  then — Claude 
ground  his  teeth — then  he  might  do  his  worst ;  and  then — poor 
Violet ! — ^poor  Valentine !  He  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  agony 
of  wrath  and  shame,  for  in  such  a  case  he  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  nothing  at  all,  but  sit  down  with  them  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  remember  that  this  was  only  the  first  generation  and 
that  there  were  yet  two  or  even  three  to  follow,  with  the  sins  of 
their  grandfather  to  drag  them  down  as  they  strove  to  climb 
upwards. 

The  annals  of  our  ancestors  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  great  families,  whose  history  is  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  posterity,  that  the  tragedies,  the  disgraces,  and 
the  shames  are  remembered.  To  do  the  great  families  justice, 
they  seem  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  desperate  villanies  of  their 
ancestors.  But  the  evil  deeds  of  the  rude  forefathers  are  for  the 
most  part  vanished  into  oblivion,  no  longer  remembered,  no  more 
talked  about  by  the  second  and  the  third  generation,  though  they 
may,  in  their  poverty  and  obscurity,  be  suffering  for  those  sins. 
Who  remembereth  that  the  great-uncle  of  the  family  baker — 
himself  a  very  worthy  man — was  hanged  ?  Who  careth  that  the 
respectable  family  solicitor  had  a  grandfather  by  the  maternal  side 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  ?  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  Vicar 
that  his  father's  sister — the  thing  having  been  carefully  concealed — 
ran  away  with  the  groom  ?  All  these  stories  are  clean  forgotten  and 
out  of  people's  minds;  so  that  the  sins  of  the  &thers  do  not  seem 
always  to  pursue  the  generations  which  come  after.  Yet  there 
are  some  hereditary  disgraces  which  nothing  but  the  waters  of 
Lethe  can  wash  away.  Where  is  that  benevolent  stream  ?  In 
what  region,  in  what  unknown  comer  of  the  earth  does  its  current 
flow  ?  How  shall  we  find  it  so  that  we  may  make  that  which 
hath  been  vanish  away  and  become  as  if  it  had  never  been? 
There  is  a  way— religious  men  tell  us  that  way— by  which  things 
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may  be  forgiven ;   but  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  method  by 
which  they  can  be  forgotten. 

I  suppose  it  was  somewhere  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  Claude  sat  down  upon  the  tombstone,  his  mind  torn  by 
these  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts,  which  took  shape  in  the 
twilight  and  flitted  before  his  eyes  like  ghosts  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  place.  The  headstones  became  faces  which  mocked  and 
jeered  at  him ;  he  saw  the  figure  of  himself  wandering  in  the 
dark  shadows  with  downcast  eyes  and  bowed  and  shameful  head ; 
the  shades  of  Valentine  and  Violet  fell  at  his  feet,  weeping  and 
sobbing  for  shame  and  disgrace;  his  brother  Sam  stood  before 
him  with  clenched  fist,  grinding  teeth,  and  helpless  rage  in  his 
eyes ;  Melenda  turned  away  in  humiliation  from  her  friends  and 
hid  her  proud  face ;  and  his  mother  wept  because  the  thing  she 
had  concealed  so  long  from  her  children  had  come  to  light  at  last. 
The  night  was  not  dark,  but  there  were  black  depths  beneath  the 
trees  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  church ;  there  was  such  a  dim 
suggestion  of  light  as  is  favourable  for  a  procession  of  ghosts. 
Presently  there  arose  a  young  moon  in  the  east ;  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  air  was  quite  still.  The  silence  fell  \rpon  his  heart, 
but  it  did  not  soothe  him.  The  dead  men  lying  around  him  tried 
to  whisper  comfort  in  his  ear — '  We  have  lived  ;  we  have  suffered  ; 
we  are  dead.  Our  suffering  is  over ;  yet  a  little  while  and  no 
shame  or  disgrace  can  touch  you — your  lot  shall  be  with  ns.' 
Yet  the  words  brought  no  consolation.  Then  the  still  soft  air  of 
the  night  lay  upon  his  cheek  and  murmured  gently — *  Live  out 
thy  life.  This  thing  can  do  thee  no  Harm ;  go  on  as  if  it  had  never 
been.'  And  again,  ^  Bear  it  alone  and  bear  it  with  brave  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  might  be  crushed  beneath  the  burden.' 
But  these  words  failed  to  comfort  him.  And  again — ^we  are  a 
scoffing  and  an  infidel  generation ;  but  in  all  times  of  sickness, 
sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  adversity,  there  are  certain  words  which 
rise  up  in  the  mind  of  every  Englishman,  though  he  believe  in 
nothing  at  all  but  his  own  infallibility.  They  come  out  of  an  old 
Book  which  it  is  a  fashion  with  some  to  dishonour,  to  neglect,  and 
even  to  deride — so  in  Claude's  mind  there  arose  and  lingered 
certain  words  which  need  not  be  set  down  concerning  strength 
and  trust,  and  presently  he  lifted  his  head  and  saw  the  grey  dawn 
spreading  in  the  East,  and  heard  the  birds  twitter  in  the  trees 
around  him.  Then  he  got  up — the  air  was  cold — and  he  shivered. 
It  was  light  enough  now  to  see  things  clearly  outlined  in  the 
chill  morning  light.     He  tried  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the 
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Great  South  Porch — by  great  good  fortune  it  was  open.  Within 
there  is  a  bench  on  either  side — he  thought  he  would  sit  down 
there.  But  he  tried  the  handle  of  the  church-door.  Wonderful 
accident !  That,  too,  was  open,  and  he  stepped  within  the  church. 
It  was  fast  growing  lighter;  the  painted  windows — the  lower 
windows  are  all  painted  in  Tottenham  Church — were  beginning 
to  show  a  glow  of  colour,  and  a  pale  light  shone  in  the  clerestory 
windows,  making  the  bays  and  aisles  and  columns  mysterious  and 
ghostly.  Then  the  windows  grew  brighter,  and  the  colours  warmer, 
and  presently  the  east  sprang  suddenly  into  splendour  when  the 
sun  rose  and  the  colours  fell  upon  pillar  and  on  wall,  painting  in 
crimson,  blue,  and  gold  the  figures  of  Ferdinando  Heybome  and 
Eichard  Kandeler  and  Eliza  his  wife.  With  the  daylight  the  ghosts 
and  devils  of  the  night  fled  shrieking,  and  Claude  stood  upright, 
facing  the  splendid  sunshine,  and  remembered  that  he  was  a  man, 
with  a  man's  work  before  him,  and  a  man's  duty  to  bear,  and  his 
burden  to  endure,  and  his  honour  in  his  own  hand,  and  that  the 
past  was  dead.  Wherefore — I  do  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  but 
I  state  it — while  his  strength  and  courage  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  felt  once  more  the  power  of  his  will,  and  peace  returned  to 
his  soul,  his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  and  he  sat  down  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  then — he  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  he  awoke  and  went  out  of 
the  church.  The  business  of  the  day,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
birds  in  the  gardens  round  the  churchyard,  was  already  pretty 
well  over,  because  the  sun,  who  gets  up  about  half-past  five  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  was  already  nearly  halfway  towards  high  noon. 
It  was  too  late,  moreover,  to  see  his  brother,  who  would  now  be 
on  his  way  to  the  workshop,  or  perhaps  already  deranging  some- 
body's pipes,  laying  the  foundations  for  an  attack  of  typhoid,  or 
for  a  boiler  explosion,  or  an  overflow  of  the  bath,  or  an  escape  of 
gas — for  Joe  was  really  clever  in  his  own  line.  But  that  mattered 
nothing.  Now,  he  was  not  going  to  tell  Joe  or  any  one  else  at 
all.     It  should  be  his  own  secret. 

*  I  wish,  however,'  he  said,  *  that  I  had  a  clothes-brush.  And 
my  boots  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  attention.  I'll  go 
and  see  my  mother.' 

She  was  already  dressed  and  in  her  arm-chair.  To  his  asto- 
nishment Valentine  was  there  too.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
the  kettle  was  singing,  the  cloth  was  spread,  and  she  was  making 
the  tea,  looking  fresh  and  bright  enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  a 
man  going  in  for  a  competitive  examination. 
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*  That  is  the  step  of  my  boy,'  cried  the  old  lady,  while  he  was 
yet  afar  oflf. 

*  Claude  ! '  cried  Valentine,     *  You  here  at  this  hour  ?  * 
Claude  stooped  and  kissed  his  mother. 

*  Give  him  a  kiss,  Polly,'  she  said,  in  the  quick  peremptory 
tone  with  which  she  ordered  her  daughter  about.  '  Can't  you  kiss 
your  own  brother,  child  ? ' 

Valentine  blushed  but  obeyed — that  is  to  say,  she  offered  her 
hand  as  a  substitute  for  her  cheek. 

^  Suppose,'  said  Claude,  when  he  had  paid  this  knightly 
homage — *  suppose  I  had  got  up  early  in  order  to  walk  here  and 
have  breakfast  with  you,  mother?  But  how  is  it  you  are  here 
too,  Valentine  ? ' 

^  I  stayed  with  mother  all  night  because  her  nerves  were  a 
little  shaken,  and  I  did  not  like  her  to  be  alone.' 

*  We're  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear.  Polly,  go  and  buy  two  or 
three  eggs  and  a  bit  o'  bacon.  The  boy  must  be  hungry.  Have 
you  got  any  money,  child  ?     Now,  run,  my  dear ;  make  haste.' 

Valentine  nodded  to  Claude,  and  laughed  and  ran  upon  her 
errand. 

*  She's  a  real  good  girl,  Claude,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  That's 
what  she  is,  mind ;  there's  nobody  like  Polly.  Don't  you  let  her 
be  put  upon  by  Melenda.  She's  got  a  heart  of  gold,  and  she 
thinks  of  everything.  Last  night  I  had  a  dreadful  fright — oh  ! 
a  most  terrible  fright,  and  it  put  me  all  of  a  shake ' 

*  What  was  it,  mother  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep — it  was  a  footstep  that 
I  knew,  and  the  second  time  I  heard  it — the  step  of  a  dead  man — 
your  father,  Claude.  It  was  only  a  dream,  I  know ;  because  Polly, 
she  came  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  and  she  said  there  was 
nobody.  But  it  gave  me  such  a  shake  as  I  never  had  before ;  I 
haven't  felt  like  myself  ever  since.  But  Polly,  she  don't  mind 
staying  here.' 

*  What  time  was  it,  mother  ?  ' 

*  In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock.  Polly  stayed  all  night 
with  me  because  I  was  afraid.' 

*  And  you — ^you  heard  nothing  more,  did  you  ?  ' 

*  No— nothing  more.  It  was  only  a  dream,  you  see.  But  it 
gave  me  a  terrible  turn.  When  a  person  is  blind,  she  feels  these 
fancies  more  than  most.' 

*  Don't  think  any  more  about  it,'  said  Claude.  It  must 
have  been  the  step  of  his  father ;  but  how  was  it  that  Valentiue 
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saw  no  one  ?  And  how  could  his  father  have  got  his  Temple 
address  ? 

Then  Valentine  came  back  with  her  purchases. 

*  You  don't  look  well,  Claude,'  she  said.  *  You  have  dark  rings 
round  your  eyes  and  you  are  pale.  Have  you  been  walking  too 
far  before  breakfest  ?  or  have  you  been  working  too  hard  ? ' 

*I  am  very  well — but  I  thought  you  were  looking  pale, 
Valentine.    There  is  nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ? ' 

*What  should  there  be?'  she  answered  with  the  approved 
evasion. 

Involuntarily  they  watched  each  other,  both  thinking  of  the 
dreadful  secret  they  knew  and  would  keep  from  each  other.  And 
once  Claude  met  Valentine's  eyes,  and  he  felt,  wonderiug,  that 
they  were  full  of  pity.  Why  did  she  pity  him  ?  Yet,  if  she  knew, 
— oh !  how  greaUy  would  she  pity  him  ?  He  could  not  mistake 
that  expression,  which  would  be  read  and  understood  by  the  merest 
beginner  in  the  art  of  thought-reading.  Why  did  Valentine  pity 
him  ?     She  knew  nothing. 

*Eat  your  egg  while  it's  hot,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  lady, 
pleased  to  have  her  boy  with  her.  *  You  were  always  a  famous 
boy  for  an  egg.  Polly,  my  dear,  cut  his  bread  and  butter  thick. 
And  plenty  of  sugar  in  his  tea.  What  a  boy  he  used  to  be  for 
sugar,  to  be  sure  I  Claude,  it's  twelve  years  and  more  since  you 
had  your  breakfast  with  your  mother.  If  I  could  only  see  you — 
oh !  dear,  dear — if  I  could  only  see  you  with  my  own  eyes  as  I 
used  to  see  you,  eating  hearty  as  you  used  to  eat.  I  suppose 
you've  grown  out  of  bread  and  dripping — ^PoUy,  is  the  bacon  kept 
hot  for  him?  Don't  let  him  say  we  sent  him  away  hungry. 
I  hope  the  loaf  is  to  your  liking,  my  boy !  I  wish  we  had  some 
jam  for  him.  Cut  him  a  crusty  bit,  Polly.  He  used  to  like  the 
crust.  You  and  me  can  eat  the  crumb' — and  so  on,  because  her 
boy  was  at  breakfast  with  her ;  and  because,  as  women  use,  she 
made  a  king  of  him,  and  of  herself  and  her  daughter  she  made 
his  slaves. 

Claude  ate  and  drank,  being  hungry  after  his  night  in  the 
open,  and  he  tried  to  laugh  and  joke.  Between  him  and  Valentine 
— each  saw  it  and  thought  it  hidden  from  the  other — stood  the 
spectre  of  a  grey-headed  man,  with  cunning  eyes  and  smooth 
face,  holding  out  his  hands  for  more,  and  threatening  to  turn  all 
their  innocent  joy  into  mourning ;  and  all  their  pride  into  shame ! 

(7b  6e  ovntwiwd^ 
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'mWIXT  Kensington  and  Drury  Lane 
X   Are  four  long  miles.     The  road  is  plain, 

For  I  have  trod  it,  all  the  way. 
It  was  the  glory  of  the  spring, 
And  westward  I  went  wandering 
Upon  my  one  whole  holiday. 

The  world  grew  brighter,  more  and  more, 
A  different  look  men's  faces  wore ; 

But  I  was  lonely  and  half  lost, 
As  they  an  alien  people  were. 
I  think  that  no  one  saw  me  there 

More  than  a  shadow  or  a  ghost. 

But  oh  the  Gardens,  wide  and  green ! 
And  oh  the  long,  long  miles  between ! 

Yet  when  the  weary  day  is  done, 
I  sleep,  I  am  too  tired  to  pray. 
And  then  God  lets  me  steal  away. 

Four  miles  away,  to  Kensington, 

So  swift  the  dream  !  I  seem  to  wait 
A  moment,  trembling,  at  the  gate — 

It's  Paradise  that  lies  before. 
There  blows  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze. 
And  the  grass  knows  me,  and  the  trees, 

And  then  I  am  afraid  no  more. 

How  soon  it  fades — delightful  thing ! 
There's  a  chill  mist  comes  gathering. 

And  music  dies,  and  once  again 
I  hear  the  caged  birds  cry  and  cry 
As  Seven  Dials  I  pass  by, 

I  enter  into  Drury  Lane* 
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Bat  once,  I  never  shall  forget 
How,  dreaming  or  awake,  I  met 

A  lady  in  that  pleasant  land. 
Oh,  fair  she  was  to  look  upon ! 
Smiling  she  gave  me,  and  was  gone, 

A  bunch  of  lilies  from  her  hand. 

Now  sometimes,  in  that  hardest  time 
Of  sultry  noonday,  when  I  climb, 

Half  faltering,  up  the  dizzy  stair. 
When  the  walls  stagger,  turn  like  wheels. 
The  fragrance  of  the  lilies  steals 

Pure  through  the  hot  and  stifling  air, 

I  think  folk  never  grow  so  base 
In  such  a  pleasant  dwelling-place. 

They  can  give  smiles  to  every  one; 
I  think  they  all  are  good  and  kind. 
That  flowers  are  always  there  to  find. 

In  happy,  happy  Kensington. 
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THERE  IS  no  weed  weedier  or  more  ubiquitous  than  the 
common  thistle.  In  paradise,  it  is  true,  if  we  may  trust 
John  Milton  and  the  ^unday-school  books — wise,  as  usual,  beyond 
what  is  written — there  were  no  thorns  or  thistles ;  the  creation 
and  introduction  of  the  noxious  tribe  upon  this  once  innocent  and 
thomless  earth  being  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  a  stem  retribution  for  Adam's  delinquency.  But  since  then 
the  thistle  has  managed  so  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  habitable 
globe  that  there  hardly  now  remains  a  spot  on  earth  without  its 
own  local  representative  of  that  ever-intrusive  and  conquering 
genus.  Wherever  civilised  man  goes,  there  the  thistle  accom- 
panies him  as  a  matter  of  course  in  his  various  wanderings.  It 
adapts  itself  to  all  earthly  environments.  Close  up  to  the  arctic 
circle  you  find  it  defying  the  indigenous  reindeer  with  its  prickly 
wings ;  under  an  equatorial  sky  you  may  observe  it  accommo- 
dating itself  most  complacently  with  a  sardonic  smile  to  tropical 
existence,  and  battling  with  the  prickly  cactuses  and  the  thorny 
acacias,  to  the  manner  born,  for  its  fair  share  of  the  dry  and  arid 
uplands.  Even  nettles  are  nowhere  in  competition  with  it :  in 
spite  of  its  valuable  and  irritating  sting,  the  nettle  has  not  the 
plasticity  and  adaptability  of  constitution  that  mark  the  stout  and 
sturdy  thistle  tribe.  Garnered  and  harvested  yearly  with  the 
farmer's  corn,  its  seeds  have  been  gratuitously  distributed  by  its 
enemy  man  in  all  climates  ;  and  when  once  it  gains  the  slightest 
foothold,  its  winged  down  enables  it  to  diffuse  itself  ad  infinitum 
through  the  virgin  soil  of  yet  unconquered  and  unthistly  conti- 
nents. A  field  of  thistles  in  England  itself  is  a  beautiful  sight 
for  the  enthusiastic  botanist  (who  has  usually  a  low  opinion  of 
the  agricultural  interest) ;  but  in  the  fresh  and  fallow  earth  of 
New  Zealand  they  attain  a  yet  more  prodigious  and  portentous 
stature,  that  might  well  strike  awe  and  dismay  into  the  stout 
heart  of  a  Berkshire  farmer. 

The  fact  is,  the  thistle  is  one   of   those   bellicose    plants 
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which  specially  lay  themselves  out,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
for  the  occupation  of  soils  where  they  are  compelled  to  defend 
their  leaves  and  stems  from  the  constant  attacks  of  the  larger 
herbivores.  On  open  plains  and  wide  steppes,  much  browsed 
over  in  the  wild  state  by  deer  or  buffalo,  and  in  the  degenerate 
civilised  condition  by  more  prosaic  cows  and  donkeys,  one  may 
always  note  that  only  the  prickliest  and  most  defensive  plants 
have  any  chance  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Gorse  and  blackthorn 
form  the  central  core  of  the  little  bushy  clumps  on  our  English 
commons,  grown  over  thickly  with  bramble  and  dog-rose,  or 
interspersed  every  here  and  there  with  occasional  taller  masses  of 
may  and  holly.  Nay,  at  times  even  naturally  undefended  species 
assume  a  protective  armour  under  such  special  circumstances,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pretty  little  pink  rest-harrow,  which  grows  close 
to  the  ground  with  soft  stems  and  leaves  where  unmolested  by 
cattle,  but  quickly  develops  an  erect  and  stiflBy  thorny  variety 
when  invaded  by  troops  of  cows  or  horses.  In  that  case  the 
unarmed  specimens  get  eaten  down  in  a  short  time  by  the  brows- 
ing cattle,  and  only  those  which  happen  to  possess  any  slight 
tendency  in  a  prickly  direction  are  left  to  occupy  the  stubborn 
soil  and  produce  seed  for  the  next  generation.  It  is  this  un- 
conscious selective  action  of  the  larger  herbivores  which  has  at 
last  produced  the  general  prickliness  of  all  the  plants  that 
naturally  frequent  rich  and  open  lowland  pastures. 

There  are  differences,  however,  between  prickles  and  prickles. 
Some  plants  are  positively  aggressive,  like  the  stinging-nettle; 
others  are  merely  and  strictly  defensive,  like  the  common  thistle, 
whose  proud  motto,  as  everybody  well  knows,  is  *  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.'  In  the  very  doubtful  Latinity  of  the  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers, it  goes  in  strictly  for  '  Defensionon  Provocatio ; '  whereas 
the  nettle,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  often  most  distinctly  pro- 
voking, and  even  goes  out  of  its  way  to  annoy  a  neighbour.  This 
distinction  I  take  to  depend  upon  a  difference  in  the  acquired 
habits  of  the  two  races.  The  nettle  is  almost  entirely  a  product 
of  urban  civilisation :  it  hangs  about  the  streets  and  outhouses  of 
small  villages,  the  neighbourhood  of  farmyards,  and  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  rural  man.  It  lives  in  constant  expectation, 
as  it  were,  of  being  browsed  upon  by  donkeys,  or  trampled  under 
foot  by  cattle,  or  picked  by  children,  or  stubbed  up  root  and  all 
by  the  ruthless  farmer.  Hence  its  temper  has  become  perma- 
nently soured,  and  it  has  at  last  developed  a  restless,  feverish, 
wasp-like  habit  of  stinging  everybody  who  comes  within  arm's 
VOL.  Vm.  NO.  XLVI.  c  c 
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length  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nettle,  in  fact^ 
that  it  should  give  you  warning  of  its  presence  at  once,  and 
induce  you  to  keep  well  away  from  it  under  pain  of  a  serious  and 
lasting  smart.  Our  common  English  nettle,  which  grows  every- 
where along  road-sides  and  waste  places,  is  bad  enough  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  smaller  nettle,  a  foreign  importation  of  more 
strictly  civilised  and  urban  habits,  never  found  far  from  human 
habitations,  is  still  crueller  and  more  poisonous  ;  while  the  South 
European  Boman  nettle,  accustomed  for  innumerable  generations 
to  the  fierce  struggle  against  Italian  civilisation,  has  developed  an 
advanced  and  excruciating  sting,  which  beats  the  puny  efforts  of 
our  own  species  into  complete  insignificance,  as  the  virus  of  the 
hornet  beats  the  virus  of  the  hive-bee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thistle  family  are  far  more  truly  rural 
and  agricultural  in  their  habits,  being  denizens  of  the  open  fields 
and  meadows,  less  dependent  than  the  nettles  uj)on  richness  of 
soil,  and  readily  accommodating  themselves  to  all  vacant  situ- 
ations. Hence  they  have  only  felt  the  need  of  arming  themselves 
in  a  rough  and  ready  prickly  fashion  against  the  probable  assaults 
of  their  natural  enemies.  They  have  forged  darts,  but  have  not 
learned  to  poison  them.  Their  prickly  leaves  and  wings  are 
amply  sufficient  for  defence,  without  the  necessity  for  developing 
a  virulent  juice  to  be  injected  into  the  very  veins  of  their  savage 
aggressors.  Natural  selection  can  never  push  any  special  line  of 
evolution  further  than  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  particular  species.  It  always  necessarily 
leaves  off  just  at  the  point  where  the  protection  afforded  is  fully 
sufficient  to  guard  the  kind  from  the  possibility  of  extinction. 
The  thistles  have  found  in  actual  practice  that  prickles  alone  are 
quite  enough  to  secure  their  boasted  immunity  from  extraneous 
attacks :  the  nettles  have  practically  discovered  for  themselves 
that  without  stings  they  would  soon  be  landed  in  the  final  limbo 
of  utter  nonentity. 

Circumstances  have  still  preserved  for  us  a  very  tolerable 
series  of  the  successive  stages  whereby  our  existing  thistles  have 
gradually  acquired  their  present  prickly  and  repellent  character- 
istics. In  the  good  old  days,  while  evolution  was  still  fighting 
hard  for  public  recognition,  it  used  to  be  urged  by  the  unin- 
structed  outsider  that  we  never  found  any  *  missing  links.*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  links 
are  not  and  never  were  missing  at  all ;  and  the  practical  difficulty 
is  rather  to  establish  any  well-marked  distinctions  of  kind  than  to 
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discover  long  series  of  intermediate  individuals.  Just  as  the 
white  man  gradually  merges  into  the  negro  by  slow  steps,  when 
we  cross  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  through  Italians,  Greeks, 
Levantines,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  and  true 
Soudanese,  so  the  various  kinds  of  thistles  merge  imperceptibly 
one  into  the  other  by  innumerable  varieties  and  natural  hybrids. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  such  things  as  well-marked  species  in 
nature;  but  there  are  also  groups  which  it  is  impossible  any- 
where to  split  up  into  good  and  distinctly  diflferent  kinds.  The 
brambles,  the  wild  roses,  the  St.  John's-worts,  and  the  epilobes 
absolutely  defy  regular  classification :  the  thistles,  though  perhaps 
a  little  more  amenable  to  the  subtle  arts  of  the  artificial  species- 
maker,  still  constantly  glide  one  into  the  other  by  strangely 
graduated  intermediate  forms.  The  great  crux  really  lies  in  the 
problem  of  the  existence  of  such  natural  gradations ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  Darwinian  principles,  the  better  adapted  and 
more  specialised  forms  ought  to  crush  out  the  intermediate  types, 
and  leave  the  species  well  demarcated  one  from  the  other  by 
broad  intervals.  Probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wide  distribution  and  high  adaptability  of 
these  dominant  forms  ;  they  can  accommodate  themselves  exactly 
to  such  an  extraordinary  variety  and  diversity  of  situations,  that 
special  intermediate  types  answer  best  in  every  intermediate  soil 
or  climate. 

The  most  primitive  and  unarmed  class  of  the  thistle  tribe  is 
well  represented  by  the  sawwort  of  our  copses,  a  true  thistly  plant 
in  all  its  general  appearance  and  habits,  but  absolutely  devoid  of 
thorns  or  prickles.  .  The  leaves,  indeed,  are  toothed  and  pointed, 
but  the  points  never  project  into  fierce  spines,  as  in  the  more 
advanced  kinds ;  and  even  the  little  scales  that  form  a  cup  for  the 
flower-head,  though  faintly  stiflF  and  sharp,  are  scarcely  if  at  all 
defensive  in  character.  The  flower,  of  course,  is  usually  the  first 
part  to  be  specially  protected,  because  upon  it  depend  the  future 
seeds  and  the  hope  of  coming  generations  of  thistles.  Just  as 
instinct  teaches  female  animals  to  fight  fiercely  and  bravely  for 
their  young,  so  natural  selection  teaches  menaced  plants  to  arm 
themselves  stoutly  against  the  threatening  depredators  of  their 
seeds  and  blossoms.  The  reason  why  the  sawwort  and  its  un- 
armed South  European  allies  have  managed  to  do  without  the 
protective  inventions  of  their  more  developed  relations  is  no  doubt 
because  they  live  mostly  in  thickets  and  woody  places,  not  much 
overrun  by  cattle   or  horses.    Their  neighbours  in   the    open 
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meadows  and  pastures  have  been  compelled  long  since  to  adopt 
more  military  tactics  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  premature 
extinction.  Often,  indeed,  in  a  close-cropped  paddock,  you  will 
find  only  two  kinds  of  tall  plant  uneaten  by  the  beasts — the 
meadow  buttercup,  preserved  from  harm  by  its  acrid  juices,  and 
the  creeping  thistle,  armed  all  round  with  its  long  rows  of  parallel 
prickles. 

In  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  north  of  England  there  is 
yet  another  kind  of  true  thistle,  classed  as  such  by  technical 
botanists  (for  the  sawwort  is  artificially  relegated  to  a  distinct 
genus),  which  is  also  destitute  of  prickles  on  the  leaves,  though 
it  sometimes  shows  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a  prickly  tendency 
around  the  scaly  flower-<3up,  and  in  the  bristly  teeth  of  its  crinkled 
leaves.  From  this  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  thistledom  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  steps  in  the  defensive  process,  through 
thistles  that  grow  with  prickly  leaves,  and  those  in  which  the 
prickly  margins  begin  to  run  a  little  down  the  stem,  to  those 
which  have  clad  themselves  from  top  to  toe  in  a  perfect  mail  of 
sharp  spines,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  grasp  them 
anywhere  with  the  hand,  and  they  can  only  be  eradicated  by  the 
hoe  or  plough.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  most  persistent 
and  troublesome  of  all  these  highly  developed  kinds,  the  creeping 
thistle,  now  universally  diffused  by  man  over  the  globe,  is  a  special 
weed  of  cultivation,  far  most  frequently  found  in  tilled  fields,  and 
seldom  disputing  with  the  simpler  forms  the  open  moors,  moun- 
tains, or  pastures.  It  does  not  trust  entirely,  like  others  of  its 
kind,  to  its  floating  seeds,  blown  about  everywhere  as  they  are  by 
their  light  tag  of  thistle-down ;  but  it  creeps  insidiously  under- 
ground for  many  yards  together,  sending  up  from  time  to  time  ite 
annual  stems,  and  defying  all  the  attempts  of  the  agricultural 
interest  to  exterminate  it  bodily  by  violent  measures.  This  is 
the  common  and  familiar  pale  purplish  thistle  of  our  English  corn- 
fields, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  developed  its 
curious  underground  habits  by  stress  of  constant  human  warfare, 
especially  with  the  ploughshare.  Thus  the  very  efforts  we  make 
at  fighting  nature  defeat  themselves :  if  we  persistently  hoe  down 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  an  obnoxious  weed,  the  weed  retaliates  by 
sending  out  hidden  subterranean  suckers^  and  the  last  state  of 
the  agriculturist  is  worse  than  the  first. 

On  the  close-cropped  chalk  downs  of  our  southern  counties 
there  is  another  curious  form,  the  stemless  thistle,  which  shows 
in  another  way  the  bard  struggle  of  nature  to  keep  up  appearf^nceg 
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nndet  the  tnost  difficult  and  apparently  hopeless  eircumstances. 
Among  the  low  sward  of  those  chalky  pastures,  nibbled  off  in- 
cessantly as  fast  as  it  springs  up  by  whole  herds  of  Southdowus, 
no  plant  that  normally  raised  its  head  an  inch  above  the  surface 
would  have  a  chance  of  flowering  without  being  eaten  down  at 
once  by  its  ruthless  enemies.  So  the  local  dwarf  or  stemless 
thistle  has  adopted  a  habit  of  expanding  its  very  prickly  leaves  in 
a  flat  rosette  or  spreading  tuft  close  to  the  ground,  and  bearing  its 
blossoms  on  the  level  of  the  soil,  pressed  as  tight  as  possible 
against  the  short  turf  beneath.  The  appearance  of  these  three  or 
four  dwarfed  and  stunted  but  big  flower-heads,  bunched  thickly 
together  in  the  middle  of  their  flat  leaves,  is  most  quaint  and 
striking  when  once  one's  attention  is  called  to  their  existence: 
yet  so  unobtrusive  and  unnoticeable  is  the  entire  plant  that  few 
people  save  regular  botanists  ever  discover  the  very  fact  of  its 
presence  on  the  chalk  downs.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large  group 
of  specialised  chalk  plants,  all  of  which  similarly  creep  close  to  the 
ground,  while  a  few  of  them  actually  bury  their  own  seeds  in  the 
soil  by  a  corkscrew  process,  so  as  to  escape  the  teeth  of  the  all- 
devouring  sheep.  The  power  of  producing  a  stem,  however,  is 
rather  dormant  than  lost  in  the  dwarf  thistle,  for  under  favourable 
circumstances  and  in  deep  soil  it  will  raise  its  flowers  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  surrounding  turf. 

The  question  what  particular  plant  ought  to  be  identified  with 
the  stiff,  heraldic  Scotch  thistle  has  long  been  debated,  somewhat 
uselessly,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  amongst  botanists  and  anti- 
quaries. For  heraldry  is  not  particular  as  to  species  and  genus : 
it  is  amply  satisfied  with  a  general  rough  resemblance  which  would 
hardly  suit  the  minute  requirements  of  those  microscopical  ob- 
servers who  distinguish  some  forty  kinds  of  native  British  black- 
berries. However,  it  has  been  amicably  decided  in  the  long  run 
that  the  heraldic  symbol  of  Scotland,  that  proud  plant  which  no 
man  injures  unavenged,  is  not  to  be  considered  a  thistle  at  all, 
but  an  onopord,  a  member  of  a  neighbouring  though  distinct 
genus,  whose  Greek  name  expressly  marks  it  out  as  the  favourite 
food  of — how  shall  I  put  it  with  becoming  dignity  ? — the  domestic 
beast  of  Oriental  monarchs.  To  what  base  uses  may  we  come 
at  last  I  The  royal  emblem  of  the  north,  as  identified  by  Mr. 
Bentham  and  other  profound  authorities,  is  now  at  last  settled  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  cottony  donkey-thistle.  North 
of  the  Tweed  this  identification  should  be  mentioned,  as  French 
newspapers  remark,  under  all  reserves. 
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Almost  all  the  thistles  have  pnrple  florets,  and  purple,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  is  the  primitive  colom:  of  the  whole  thistle-head 
tribe.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fade  off  gradually  into  pink  and 
white ;  but  such  reversion  to  a  still  earlier  ancestral  hue  is  every- 
where common  and  easily  brought  about  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
The  thistles  in  the  lump  are  composites  by  family,  and  the 
apparent  flower  is  really  a  flower-head,  containing  an  immense 
number  of  small  bell-shaped,  five-petalled  florets,  with  the  petals 
united  at  their  base  into  a  deep  tube.  The  honey  rises  high  in 
the  throat  within,  and  is  sucked  chiefly  by  bees  and  bumet  moths, 
who  form  the  principal  fertilisers  of  the  entire  group.  Purple  is 
the  favourite  colour  of  these  advanced  flower-haunters,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  all  the  purple  blossoms  in  nature  have  been 
evolved  by  tbeir  constant  and  long-extended  selective  action. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  watch  a  great  burly 
humble-bee  (one  of  the  large  black  sort)  bustling  about  from 
flower-head  to  flower-head  of  the  pretty  drooping  welted  thistle 
on  a  bright  summer's  day,  with  his  proboscis  constantly  extended 
in  search  of  food,  and  unconsciously  carrying  the  pollen-grains 
about  his  head  and  legs  from  the  florets  of  one  blossom  to  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  next  in  order. 

After  the  flowers  have  been  duly  fertilised,  the  thistle  seeds 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  down  around  them  to  grow  dry  and 
feathery.  This  down,  so  familiar  to  aU  of  us  among  the  autumn 
fields,  has  doubtless  played  no  small  part  in  the  dispersal  of  the 
thistles.  It  is  to  their  floating  seeds  (or  rather,  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  their  fruits)  that  the  entire  family  owe  a  great  part  of 
their  existing  vogue  and  unpopularity.  In  almost  all  the  com- 
posites the  tiny  calyx  grows  out  into  much  the  same  silky  down 
on  the  ripe  fruit,  but  in  hardly  any  other  case,  save  perhaps 
those  of  the  dandelion  and  the  common  sow-thistle,  does  it  form 
so  light  and  airy  a  floating  apparatus  as  in  the  true  thistles* 
Wafted  about  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  thistle-down  is  blown 
easily  hither  and  thither,  alighting  everywhere,  far  and  near,  and 
finding  out  fresh  spots  for  itself  to  root  and  thrive  on  every  side* 
Not  only  does  this  plan  insure  the  proper  dispersal  of  the  seeds, 
liowever:  it  also  provides  for  that  most  important  agricultural 
need,  the  rotation  of  crops.  Long  before  scientific  farming  had 
hit  upon  the  now  familiar  rotatory  principle,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  plants  in  the  wild  state  had  worked  it  out  practically 
for  themselves  under  stress  of  the  potent  modifying  agency  of 
natural  selection.     For  thistles  can  no  more  grow  on  the  same 
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spot  for  an  indefinite  number  of  generations  than  com  or  tnmips 
can ;  they  require  to  let  the  soil  on  which  they  live  lie  fallow  for 
a  while  from  time  to  time,  or  be  occupied  by  other  and  less 
exhausting  crops.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  nature  innumerable 
means  exist  for  favouring  or  insuring  the  dispersal  of  seeds ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  only  those  plants  in  the  long  nm  succeed 
in  surviving  which  happen  to  possess  some  such  facility  for  con- 
stant rotation  and  occupation  of  fresh  districts. 

It  is  very  interesting  in  this  respect  to  compare  the  devices 
for  the  distribution  of  their  seeds  in  some  of  the  thistle's  own 
nearest  and  best-known  relations.  The  burdock,  for  example,  is 
in  flower  and  fruit  almost  a  thistle,  though  it  differs  considerably 
from  the  thistles  proper  in  its  large,  broad,  heart-shaped  foliage. 
But  the  burrs,  or  ripe  flower-heads,  instead  of  being  surrounded, 
thistle  fashion,  by  a  very  defensive  prickly  involucre,  have  de- 
veloped instead  hooked  points  to  their  bracts,  which  catch  at 
once  at  the  wool  of  sheep,  the  legs  of  cattle,  and  the  dresses  or 
trousers  of  wayfaring  humanity.  In  this  way  the  entire  head  of 
seeds  gets  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  and  rubbed  off  at 
last  against  a  hedge  or  post  (at  least  by  its  unwilling  four-footed 
carriers),  where  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  colony,  and  starts 
in  life  under  excellent  auspices,  especially  if  dropped  (as  it  is 
apt  to  be)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  well-manured 
jhrmyard.  Hence  the  burdock  has  no  further  need  for  the  down 
which  it  inherits,  like  all  its  tribe,  from  some  remote  common 
ancestor ;  it  has  substituted  a  new  and  more  practically  effective 
system  of  transport  en  bloc^  for  the  old  general  composite  mode 
of  dispersal  in  single  seeds  by  a  feathery  floating  apparatus. 
Accordingly,  the  pappus,  or  ring  of  down,  though  it  still  exists 
as  a  sort  of  dying  rudiment  on  each  fruitlet  of  the  burrs,  is 
reduced  greatly  in  size  and  expansion,  and  consists  of  a  mere 
fringe  of  short  stiff  hairs,  useful  perhaps  in  preventing  flies  from 
laying  the  eggs  of  their  destructive  grubs  upon  the  swelling 
seeds.  In  the  common  knapweeds,  again,  which  wait  for  a  high 
wind  to  shake  out  their  seeds  from  the  head,  this  dwarfing  of  the 
down  has  proceeded  much  further,  so  that  at  first  sight  a  careless 
observer  would  never  notice  its  existence  at  all :  but  if  you  look 
close  at  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  small  pocket  lens  you  will  observe 
that  it  is  topped  by  a  ring  of  very  minute  scaly  bristles,  occa- 
sionally intermixed  with  a  few  longer  and  hairier  ones,  which  are 
all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  broad  and  feathery  down.  Among 
the  true  thistles,  on  the  other  hand,  which  trust  entirely  to  the 
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gentle  summer  breezes  for  dispersal,  and  which  float  away  often 
for  miles  together,  innumerable  gradations  of  featheriness  exist, 
some  species  having  the  down  composed  of  long,  straight,  un- 
divided hairs ;  while  in  others  of  a  more  advanced  type  it  con- 
sists of  regular  feathered  blades,  barbed  on  either  side  with  the 
most  delicate  beauty.  Almost  all  our  commonest  and  most  trou- 
blesome English  thistles  belong  to  this  last-named  very  featheiy 
type,  whose  seeds  are,  of  course,  enabled  to  float  about  on  the 
wind  far  more  readily  and  to  greater  distances  than  the  simple- 
haired  varieties. 

The  thistle  pedigree  is  a  long  and  curious  one.  The  group 
forms,  apparently,  the  central  and  most  primitive  existing  tribe 
of  the  composite  family,  and  it  bears  in  its  own  features  the 
visible  marks  of  a  vast  previous  evolutionary  history.  Starting 
apparently  from  blossoms  with  five  distinct  and  separate  yellow 
petals,  like  the  buttercups,  the  ancestors  of  thistlehood  gradually 
progressed,  as  it  seems,  by  insect  selection,  to  a  condition  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  harebell  or  the  Canterbury  bell,  in  which 
the  petals  have  coalesced  at  their  bases  into  a  single  large  and 
united  tube.  Clustering  together  next  into  closely  serried  heads, 
like  those  of  the  scabious,  the  rampions,  and  the  common  blue 
sheepsbit,  they  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  individual 
minuteness  of  their  dwarfed  flowers  by  the  number  and  mass 
collected  in  a  group  on  the  summit  of  each  stem.  In  this  way 
they  gradually  assumed  the  distinctive  crowded  composite  form, 
each  floret  consisting  of  a  tubular  five-lobed  corolla,  a  calyx 
reduced  to  hairs  or  down,  and  a  single  tiny  seed-like  fruit.  Of 
this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  family,  the  simpler  and  less 
specialised  members  of  the  thistle  group,  such  as  the  unarmed 
sawworts  and  the  alpine  saussurea,  are  now  the  best  surviving 
representatives.  From  some  such  early  central  form,  the  evolving 
composites  split  up  and  diversified  themselves  into  all  their 
astonishing  and  almost  incredible  existing  variety.  Some  of  them, 
varying  but  little  in  minor  details  from  the  parent  stock,  acquired 
prickly  leaves  and  grew  into  the  thistle  kind,  or  developed 
hooked  and  sticky  involucres,  and  were  known  as  burdocks. 
Others,  producing  at  their  edge  a  row  of  brilliantly  coloured  and 
attractive  florets,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  petals  for  the  com- 
pound head,  branched  off  into  all  the  marvellous  wealth  of  daisies, 
asters,  sunflowers,  marigolds,  dahlias,  golden-rods,  ox-eyes,  and 
cinerarias.  In  yet  others  the  whole  mass  of  the  florets,  central 
as  well  as  external,  has  assumed  this  ray-like  or  strap-like  form ; 
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and  to  this  gronp  belong  the  dandelions,  hawkweeds,  salsifies, 
lettuces,  sow-thistles,  chicories,  nippleworts,  and  catsears.  By  far 
the  most  snccessful  of  all  flowering  plants,  the  composites  have 
taken  possession  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  whole  world :  and 
among  the  entire  wealth  of  their  extraordinary  diversity  there  is 
no  group  more  universally  fortunate  than  the  common  thistle. 
What  from  the  purely  agricultural  point  of  view  we  describe  as  a 
very  persistent  and  almost  ineradicable  weed,  from  the  higher 
biological  point  of  view  we  should  more  properly  regard  as  a 
dominant  and  admirably  adapted  species  of  plant.  The  one  con- 
ception is  merely  narrow,  practical,  and  human ;  the  other  is 
positive,  philosophical,  and  universal. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Prince  Coreseo's  Duel. 


IT  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May  that  Prince 
Coresco  left  his  Eoumanian  home  and  set  out  for  Paris.  How 
glad  he  was  to  go !  how  delightful  it  was  to  him  to  contemplate 
the  very  name  of  his  destination,  printed  upon  his  railway  ticket ! 
We,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  shall  never  quite  understand 
what  Paris  means  to  the  fashionable  and  would-be  fisishionable 
young  men  of  continental  Europe.  To  them  it  is  still — even  in 
these  days  of  republican  government  and  diminished  glory — the 
capital  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  civilisation,  the  city  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  other  cities  are  but  provincial  towns. 
They  take  their  tone  from  it ;  they  assimilate,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  little  tricks  of  speech  and  manner  in  vogue  amongst 
those  who  claim  to  lead  its  society ;  their  great  ambition  is  to 
pass  themselves  oflf  as  being  in  reality  what  they  more  or  less 
skilfully  counterfeit,  and  their  ambition  is  doomed  to  perpetual 
disappointment.  For  if  the  model  in  question  does  not,  to 
impartial  eyes,  appear  a  particularly  noble  or  inspiring  one,  it  baa 
at  least  the  peculiarity  of  being  quite  inimitable ;  and  one  may 
safely  say  that  no  foreigner,  whether  Buss,  Pole,  Spaniard,  or 
uncertain  cosmopolitan  Hebrew,  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
mistaken  for  a  true  Parisian. 

Prince  Coresco,  however,  though  not  the  rose,  had  lived  very 
near  the  rose.  He  was  well  known  in  Parisian  clubs  and  at 
Longchamps  and  Vincennes  and  other  places  where  people  lose 
money ;  he  lost  his  money  (of  which  he  had  plenty)  with  a  very 
good  grace;  and  as,  in  truth,  he  was  a  well-meaning,  kind- 
hearted,  and  simple-minded  creature,  he  was  liked  as  much  as  he 
was  laughed  at — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Not  that  he  ever 
suspected  his  friends  and  acquaintances  of  laughing  at  him ;  it 
would  have  been  a  cruel  blow  to  him  if  he  had  discovered  that  he 
was  in  any  way  a  subject  for  mirth.     To  be  accused  of    idlenes 
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or  extravagance,  he  could  endure ;  his  mother  sometimes  did 
accuse  him  of  these  sins.  But  if  there  was  one  thing  that  he 
was  more  certain  of  than  another,  it  was  that  no  one  had  the 
right  to  call  him  ridiculous.  He  had  taken  such  pains  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  incurring  that  reproach.  All  that  mortal  man 
could  do  towards  denationalising  himself  he  had  done ;  not  for 
worlds  would  he  have  shown  himself  at  any  European  court  in  the 
magnificent  costume  of  his  ancestors,  which  would  have  suited  his 
handsome  face  and  slim  figure  so  admirably.  A  story  used  to  be 
told  of  one  of  his  compatriots,  who,  being  present  at  a  great 
function  at  Berlin,  clad  in  the  semi-military  garb  in  question, 
was  noticed  by  a  high  Prussian  personage,  who  eagerly  inquired 
his  rank.  *  G^esi  un  Moldo-Valaquef  monaeigneuTy  was  the 
answer  of  the  well-informed  person  applied  to.  *  Sijeunej  et  d&ja 
Moldo'Valaque !  ^  cried  the  high  personage  graciously,  for,  of 
course,  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  ignorant  of  any  foreign  grades, 
however  unfamiliar  in  sound.  Some  side-wind  wafted  this  anec- 
dote to  Paris  and,  most  untruthfully,  made  our  friend  Prince 
Coresco  the  hero  of  it.  *  Sijeione,  et  dSja  Moldo^Valaque I '  the 
young  men  at  the  club  used  to  cry,  pointing  to  his  decorations, 
when  he  strolled  in  late  at  night,  after  attending  some  official 
reception.  He  had  to  give  up  wearing  his  decorations  in  con- 
sequence; he  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  those  remote 
Danubian  wilds  where  his  estates  lay.  But  he  never  showed  any 
annoyance ;  his  countenance  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances was  perfectly  impassive.  It  is  not  correct  to  exhibit 
emotion,  and  Coresco  was  Ms-correct.  Those  young  men  occa- 
sionally called  him  Gorrecto ;  and  he  was  not  displeased  with  the 
nickname. 

Now,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  orient-express,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  corner  of  the  little  compartment  reserved  for  him, 
he  was  a  model  of  correctness  from  the  tips  of  his  waxed  mous- 
tache down  to  those  of  his  little  shiny-leather  boots.  His  dark- 
coloured  kid  gloves  were  quite  new  ;  between  his  fingers  he  held 
a  cigarette  made  of  the  choicest  tobacco  that  money  could 
procure ;  he  crossed  one  shapely  leg  over  the  other  and  looked 
gravely  contented.  He  conceived,  indeed,  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  be'  so.  He  had  at  last  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
dreary  winter;  he  had  escaped  from  the  dissipations  of  Bucharest, 
which  were  distasteful  to  him,  as  one  accustomed  to  better 
things ;  above  all,  he  had  escaped  from  the  matrimonial  engage- 
ment into  which  his  mother  had  tried  so  hard  to  inveigle  him ; 
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and  now  lie  was  going  to  live  once  more.  It  vas  a  little  late  In 
the  year,  to  be  sure  ;  but  Paris  is  never  really  empty  until  after 
the  Grand  Prix ;  he  would  find  plenty  of  his  old  associates  at  the 
club ;  the  old  whirligig  of  pleasure,  which  he  was  too  young  to 
have  wearied  of,  would  be  all  ready  and  waiting  for  him. 

Thus,  with  his  head  full  of  agreeable  anticipations,  he  gazed 
languidly  out  of  the  window  at  the  vast,  monotonous  plains,  at 
the  bars  of  bright  yellow  drawn  across  them,  here  and  there,  by 
the  mustard  fields,  at  the  oxen  dragging  their  primitive  carts 
along  the  unmetalled  roads,  at  the  shaggy,  bearded  peasants  who 
turned  to  stare  at  the  train  as  it  rushed  past.  *  Adieu,  canaille  ! ' 
he  murmured  between  his  teeth. 

As  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  Prince  C!oresco  grew 
hungry  and,  getting  up,  passed  into  the  adjoining  restaurant-car, 
where  many  of  his  fellow-passengers  were  already  seated  at  dinner. 
To  ordinary  travellers,  accustomed  to  snatch  hasty  meals  when 
and  where  they  can  get  them,  it  appears  something  like  the  height 
of  luxury  to  be  permitted  to  sit  down  to  a  very  fairly  cooked 
dinner  without  leaving  their  train;  but  Coresco  was  fastidious, - 
and  the  fare  set  before  him  did  not  earn  his  approval.  He  made 
a  grimace,  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  and  partook  of  it  with 
resignation.  He  did  not  much  like  the  company  in  which  he 
found  himself  either.  It  was  composed  of  the  usual  horde  of 
tourists  returning  homewards  from  the  East — vociferous  Qermans, 
self-asserting  Americans,  and  those  astonishing  English  old  maids 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  such  profusion  in  every  country  under 
the  sun,  except  their  own.  They  were  all  rather  dirty,  shabby, 
and  travel-stained.  Coresco  turned  up  his  nose  at  them ;  he 
could  not  admit  that  people  have  any  business  to  be  dirty  because 
they  are  on  a  journey.  He  himself  was  as  spick-and-span  as  a 
new  pin,  and  meant  to  remain  so  up  to  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Paris  terminus. 

However,  he  ended  by  acknowledging  that  there  were  two  in- 
dividuals in  this  unattractive  throng  who  might  claim  exemption 
from  his  vote  of  censure.  Strictly  speaking,  there  was  only  one ; 
but  he  generously  threw  in  the  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter. 
And  indeed  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  who  occupied  the  table 
facing  his  own  was  so  charming  in  appearance  that  no  one,  looking 
at  her,  could  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  in  criticis- 
ing the  elder.  Her  golden-brown  hair,  her  soft  ha^el  eyes  and 
long  eyelashes  would  have  sufficed  in  themselves  to  insure  for 
her  the  admiration  of  any  appreciative  stranger ;  but,  in  addition 
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*to  these  gifts,  she  had  a  something — a  sort  of  frank  friendliness 
of  air,  a  mixture  of  innocence  and  hardihood,  due  evidently  to 
childish  ignorance  of  all  evil,  which  is  always  especially  fascinating 
to  hardened  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Coresco  believed  himself  to 
be.  He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  particularly  fond  of  English  people, 
whom  he  considered  an  ill-mannered  race,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  pretty  faces,  and  the  more  he  studied  this  one  the  more  he 
became  interested  in  it.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  himself  that 
it  was  the  prettiest  face  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

After  a  time  he  saw  it  under  a  suddenly  changed  aspect.  An 
animated  colloquy  had  begun  between  the  two  ladies ;  the  elder 
was  making  gestures  of  despair ;  she  dived  into  her  pockets  ;  she 
turned  out  the  contents  of  her  travelling-bag ;  she  fled  from  the 
dining-car  and  presently  returned,  red  in  the  face  and  gasping : 
it  was  as  plain  as  could  be  that  she  had  mislaid  her  railway 
tickets. 

*  They  are  gone ! — ^gone ! '  Coresco  heard  her  exclaim  tragic- 
ally. '  The  last  time  I  saw  them  was  on  the  boat,  crossing  the 
Danube,  when  those  tiresome  people  came  bothering  for  them, 
and  I  must  have  laid  them  down  on  the  seat  beside  me.  Very 
likely  they  were  blown  overboard.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
I  have  no  money— only  about  two  pounds !  I  wrote  to  the 
bankers  to  send  us  circular  notes  to  Vienna.  Oh,  Daisy,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  ' 

Miss  Daisy's  face  grew  long,  her  eyebrows  were  raised  distress- 
fully ;  the  comers  of  her  mouth  came  down ;  it  really  looked  very 
much  as  if  she  might  be  going  to  cry.  This  was  more  than  the 
gallant  Roumanian  could  bear.  It  is  not  correct  to  address  total 
strangers ;  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  a  solecism  before,  yet 
there  are  occasions  on  which  conventionality  must  yield  to  chivalry. 
He  rose  in  his  deliberate  way,  approached  the  ladies,  made  a  low 
bow,  bringing  his  heels  together  with  a  click,  and  said : — 

*  Pardon  me,  you  are  in  a  diflSculty  about  your  tickets,  I 
think.  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  I  am  well  known  on  this 
line.' 

The  girl  who  had  been  addressed  as  Daisy  blushed  and  threw 
a  grateful  glance  at  the  handsome,  dark-complexioned  young  man 
who  stood  deferentially  before  her,  hat  in  hand ;  the  old  lady  broke 
out  into  voluble  thanks. 

*  Oh,  how  very  kind  of  you !  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  to  these  people  that  we  really  are  not  swindlers !  They 
will  believe  you,  no  doubt ;  I  dare  say  they  wouldn't  believe  us. 
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We  took  our  tickets  from  C!onstaiitinople,  as  they  can  easily  find 
out  by  telegraphing.  Anyhow,  I  will  gladly  pay  the  price  over 
again  as  soon  as  we  reach  Vienna,  but  at  this  moment,  most 
unfortunately,  I  have  not  enough  money  in  my  purse.* 

*  Be  at  ease,  madam,'  replied  Coresco ;  *  the  afiFair  sh  all  be 
arranged  at  once.' 

He  spoke  quite  good  English,  with  only  a  slight  foreign 
accent,  for  he  had  had  an  English  nurse  in  his  childhood  ;  he  was 
very  good-looking  and  distinguished  in  appearance  and  manners. 
The  old  lady  beamed  upon  him  and  nodded  to  him  as  he  left 
the  car.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  two 
fresh  tickets.  *  Search  will  be  made  for  the  others,  madam, 
and  if  they  are  found  your  money  will  be  given  back  to  you,'  he 
said. 

*  Oh,  but — but '  stammered  the  old  lady,  reddening, '  I  am 

afraid — have  you  'paid  for  these  tickets  ?  ' 

Coresco  smiled,  showing  his  white  teeth.  He  produced  his 
card,  scribbled  beneath  his  name  the  address  of  his  Paris  club, 
and  said,  *  You  are  perhaps  travelling  also  to  Paris  ?  Wlien  you 
shall  arrive,  I  will  send,  with  your  permission,  to  claim  my  little 
debt.' 

*  Yes,  we  are  going  to  Paris,'  answered  the  old  lady,  *  but  we 
shall  not  be  there  before  the  end  of  the  week ;  we  are  stopping  a 
day  or  two  at  Vienna.  I  don't  think  we  ought — really,  I  am  quite 
ashamed ' 

However,  she  could  hardly  refuse  to  accept  the  helping  hand 
held  out  to  her  in  such  dire  extremity ;  possibly,  too,  she  rather 
liked  the  notion  of  being  beholden  to  a  real  live  prince.  It  is  a 
title  which  has  always  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
British  imagination. 

*  My  name  is  Wilton,'  she  said,  *  I  will  give  you  my  card ;  we 
shall  be  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.' 

There  was  a  little  conversation  after  this,  but  it  was  of  a 
somewhat  formal  and  constrained  character.  Coresco  was  shy 
(although  he  would  have  been  profoundly  astonished  if  any  one 
had  told  him  so) ;  besides,  it  did  not  interest  him  very  much  to 
hear  Mrs.  Wilton's  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
deficiency  of  proper  hotel  accommodation  in  that  city.  Miss 
Wilton  took  no  part  in  the  colloquy.  With  her  chin  resting  upon 
her  hand,  she  sat  gazing  at  the  flying  landscape,  with  her  profile 
turned  towards  Coresco,  who  never  removed  his  solemn  black  eyes 
from  it.      He  wanted  her  to  speak  to   him,  but  did  not  know 
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how  to  make  her  do  so,  for  his  experience  of  unmarried  ladies 
and  their  ways  was  extremely  restricted.  All  the  recognition 
that  he  obtained  from  her  was  a  smiling  good-night,  when  she  and 
her  mother  rose  to  leave  the  dining-car. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  and,  after  performing 
his  toilet  with  all  the  care  and  elegance  that  circumstances  would 
admit  of,  pulled  up  his  blind,  he  found  that  the  train  had  already 
reached  Szegedin  in  Hungary,  and  upon  the  platform  there  was  a 
peasant-girl,  with  great  bunches  of  lilies-of-the- valley,  which  she 
held  up  to  him  persuasively.  He  at  once  let  down  the  window 
and  purchased  the  whole  of  her  stock-in-trade.  Those  jure  white 
bells,  those  fresh  green  leaves,  reminded  him  somehow  of  Miss 
Wilton,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  might  venture  to  oflFer  them 
to  her.  English  people  are  so  odd,  he  thought ;  you  never  can 
tell  whether  they  are  going  to  chill  yon  with  their  prudery  or  take 
your  breath  away  by  their  sana-gene.  Later  in  the  day,  when 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  bouquet,  he  was 
almost  awkward  over  it,  in  spite  of  the  little  set  speech  which 
he  had  prepared  and  which  he  duly  delivered.  He  did  not  blush, 
because  men  of  his  complexion  very  rarely  change  colour.  Miss 
Wilton  did  that  for  him  ;  though  she  was  far  less  embarrassed 
than  he. 

*  Oh,  what  lovely  flowers  ! '  she  exclaimed,  burying  her  face  in 
them.     *  How  kind  of  you  !     Thank  you  so  much  ! ' 

*  I  should  have  given  you  marguerites,  should  I  not  ? '  said 
Coresco,  with  his  slight  accent.  *  But  they  are  common  flowers — 
not  worthy  to  bear  your  name.' 

Miss  Wilton  laughed.  *  I  think  Margaret  is  a  pretty  name,* 
she  said,  *  much  prettier  than  mugiiet^  for  instance.' 

*  And  Daisy,'  said  Coresco — *  that  is  prettiest  of  all.' 

He  lingered  almost  lovingly  over  the  enunciation  of  the  word, 
and  then  suddenly  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  Little  as  he  knew 
about  British  maidens,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  make  love ;  but 
he  was  not  going  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  in  this  case. 
In  his  punctilious  way,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
force  anything  that  might  seem  like  attentions  upon  a  lady  whom 
he  had  just  laid  under  an  obligation. 

But  Miss  Wilton  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such 
scruples  or  of  any  occasion  for  them.  She  thought  this  handsome 
foreigner  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow — a  little  stiflF,  perhaps,  and 
not  remarkably  brilliant,  but  quite  a  gentleman.  She  began 
chatting  to  him  about  her  home  in  England  and  her  anxiety  to 
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return  thither,  and  the  dislike  to  which  she  confessed  for  all 
modes  of  life  that  were  not  English.  ^  It  is  pleasant  enough  to 
see  new  countries,  but  one  is  always  thankful  to  get  back  to  one's 
own/  she  said. 

*  That  depends,'  remarked  Coresco,  who,  indeed,  held  a  very 
different  opinion. 

*  Well,  /  am  thankful,  at  any  rate.  I  don't  think  T  should 
ever  care  to  go  abroad  if  mamma  didn't  enjoy  it  so  much.' 

She  soon  became  entirely  at  her  ease  with  her  somewhat 
silent  companion;  she  even  found  some  of  his  remarks  rather 
quaint  an^  amusing ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
she  and  her  mother  took  leave  of  him  at  Vienna,  with  reiterated 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  of  hope  that  he  would  call  upon 
them  in  Paris,  she  had  no  sort  of  idea  that  the  train  bore  away 
a  Roumanian  prince  who  was  already  three  parts  in  love  with 
her. 

If  a  man  be  altogether  in  love  there  is  not  much  to  be  done 
for  him,  and  the  malady  must  be  left  to  run  its  course,  but  in 
cases  which  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  acute  symptoms, 
alteratives  may  be  employed  with  fair  chance  of  success ;  and  the 
truth  is  that,  after  Coresco  had  reached  Paris  and  had  been  duly 
welcomed  by  his  friends  there,  he  did  not  think  very  much  about 
Miss  Daisy  Wilton.  Once  or  twice,  to  be  sure,  a  vision  of  her  fresh 
young  face  appeared  to  him  in  the  wreaths  of  tobacco  smoke 
which  hung  above  the  card-table ;  but  it  was  so  obviously  out  of 
place  in  that  atmosphere  that  he  frowned  and  dismissed  it.  He 
had  plenty  of  other  subjects  to  think  about  which,  if  less  charming, 
were  more  exciting.  At  least  he  had  always  hitherto  found  them 
exciting ;  but  now,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  it  began  gradually  to 
dawn  upon  him  that  the  excitements  of  former  years  had  lost 
something  of  their  aroma.  He  was  not  enjoying  himself:  it  was 
lamentable,  but  it  was  undeniable.  Could  he  be  growing  old 
l)efore  his  time  ?  To  prove  to  himself  that  this  was  a  groundless 
apprehension,  he  dived  into  deeper  depths,  played  more  recklessly, 
dined  and  supped  in  more  uproarious  company,  and  did  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  merit  that  reputation  of  a  viveur  which  is  so  highly 
esteemed  in  certain  circles.  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  he  only 
succeeded  in  earning  for  himself  a  perpetual  headache  and  a  dismal 
inward  conviction  that  even  the  pleasures  of  Paris  are  doomed  to 
pall  upon  one  who  has  made  too  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them. 

Turning  into  his  club  one  morning,  to  breakfast,  he  found  an 
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envelope  addressed  to  him,  which,  on  being  opened,  proved  to 
contain  a  little  bundle  of  bank-notes  and  an  effusive  letter, 
signed  *  Margaret  Wilton.'  It  struck  him  as  a  very  absurd,  not 
to  say  annoying,  circumstance  that  Mrs.  Wilton  should  bear  the 
same  name  as  her  daughter.  Margaret  indeed,  when  she  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  full-blown  peony !  However,  it  had  to  be 
remembered,  in  justice  to  the  poor  old  woman,  that  neither  her 
name  nor  her  complexion  were  of  her  own  choosing;  and  she 
wrote  in  a  very  friendly  and  amiable  way.  Would  Prince  Coresco 
take  pity  upon  two  lonely  travellers  and  dine  quietly  with  them 
that  evening,  if  he  had  no  other  engagement  ?  They  would  be 
so  glad  to  see  him  and  to  thank  him  again  for  his  great  kindness 
to  them.  *  We  heard  nothing  more  of  our  lost  tickets,'  Mrs. 
Wilton  wrote ;  *  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  what  would  have  become  of  us  but  for  your  timely 
aid  I  can't  imagine.' 

Well,  of  course,  he  had  another  engagement ;  but  equally,  of 
course,  he  could  neglect  it ;  and  he  did.  At  the  hour  appointed 
he  arrayed  himself  in  accurate  evening  dress,  stuck  an  orchid  in 
his  buttonhole,  as  usual,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
where  he  was  rather  amused  to  find  that  he  was  expected  to 
dine  in  the  public  restaurant  attached  to  that  establishment. 
The  ladies  were  in  travelling  costume;  they  had  only  a  little 
hole  of  a  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Wilton  said,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  attended  to  upstairs.  Would  he  excuse  their  lack  of 
ceremony  ? 

He  made  some  appropriate  reply  which  took  a  long  time  to 
deliver,  and  which  Mrs.  Wilton,  who  was  garrulous  and  impatient, 
interrupted  in  the  middle.  Coresco  was  not  greatly  fascinated  by 
Mrs.  Wilton,  but,  after  all,  it  was  not  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  that  he  was  dining  in  that  caravanserai,  and  she  made  up  in 
cordiality  what  she  wanted  in  style.  Besides,  he  discovered  before 
the  evening  was  over  that  she  had  other  merits  of  a  more  con- 
spicuous kind.  What  French  mother,  what  Roumanian  mother, 
would  have  calmly  announced  after  dinner  that  she  was  going  to 
write  letters  in  her  bedroom,  and  would  have  left  her  daughter 
to  entertain  a  strange  young  man  in  the  little  darkening  sal(m 
which  overlooked  the  Kue  de  Rivoli  and  the  stream  of  carriages 
and  pedestrians  there?  Yet  that  was  what  this  amazing  Mrs. 
Wilton  did  ;  and  Coresco  quite  loved  her  for  it. 

Nor  did  Miss  Daisy  appear  to  see  anything  odd  or  equivocal  in 
the  situation.     Sitting  by  the  open  window,  with  her  elbow  on 
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the  sill,  she  prattled  away  to  her  companion  with  as  little  reserve 
as  if  he  had  been  her  brother.  She  had  a  hundred  questions  to 
ask  him  about  Paris — the  Paris  of  the  tourists,  which  was  to  him 
almost  an  unknown  city — and  when  he  confessed  that  he  had 
only  once  in  his  life  been  inside  the  Louvre,  she  threw  up  her 
hands  in  utter  astonishment. 

*  Only  once  been  in  the  Louvre !  and  yet  you  say  you  live  so 
much  in  Paris  ?  But  what  do  you  do  with  yourself,  then,  when  you 
are  here  ? ' 

*  I  dine ;  I  sleep ;  I  pay  visits  to  my  friends ;  I  go  to  the 
races  when  there  are  any,'  says  Coresco,  gravely  enumerating  such 
of  his  habits  as  could  be  communicated  to  a  young  lady. 

*  And  when  you  are  not  dining,  or  sleeping,  or  paying  visits, 
and  when  there  are  no  races  ? ' 

Coresco  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  There  always  remains  the 
play,'  he  remarked,  smiling. 

*  But  don't  you  think  it  is  almost  too  hot  for  theatres  at  this 
time  of  year  ? ' 

*  I  have  used  the  wrong  word,  perhaps.  You  do  not  say  the 
play  ?     What  I  mean  is  the  cards — the  gambling.' 

Miss  Wilton  looked  very  grave  over  this  explanation.  She 
thought  Prince  Coresco  would  be  better  employed  in  familiarising 
himself  with  the  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre  than  in  winning  other 
people's  money  or  losing  his  own,  and,  with  a  very  pretty  blush, 
she  ventured  to  say  as  much.  Encouraged  by  his  silence  and 
warming  with  her  theme,  she  proceeded  to  read  him  a  little  lecture 
upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  There  is  so  much  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  there  are  so  few  people  to  do  it !  Most  men 
must  toil  from  morning  to  night  only  to  keep  themselves  alive ; 
and  the  rich,  who  have  time  and  money — ^how  can  they  expect  to 
be  pardoned  if  they  squander  both?  Even  innocent,  healthy 
pleasures,  such  as  hunting  and  shooting,  ought  not  to  be  enough 
to  fill  anybody's  existence;  but  gambling  was  not  innocent;  it 
was  very  wicked.  *  It  is  almost  like  stealing,  I  think ! '  Miss  Daisy 
declared,  trembling  a  little  at  her  own  audacity. 

Coresco  listened  to  it  all,  amused,  charmed,  puzzled.  *  Since 
you  deign  to  interest  yourself  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  mademoi- 
selle,' said  he,  *  I  shall  try  to  reform  myself.' 

He  went  away  at  last  in  a  strange  and  novel  frame  of  mind. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  ways  in  which  his  life  admitted  of  re- 
form, and  he  determined  that  reformed  it  should  be ;  but  never 
before  had  it  occurred  to  him  that  gambling  could  be  *very 
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wicked.'  He  did  not,  indeed,  think  it  so  now ;  still  he  actu- 
ally refrained  from  going  to  the  club  that  night,  for  Miss 
Daisy's  sake.  He  went  home,  instead,  and  sat  up  until  a  late 
hour,  placidly  smoking  cigar  after  cigar  and  recapitulating  every 
word  of  the  colloquy  in  which  he  had  taken  so  small  a  part. 
Fresh  horizons  seemed  to  have  suddenly  opened  out  before  him  ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  complete  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  all  his  tastes  and  aspirations ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
capable  of  promising  never  to  touch  a  card  again.  Cards ! — ^as  if 
the  stale  attractions  of  the  gaming-table  could  compare  for  one 
moment  with  the  delight  of  accompanying  Miss  Wilton  to  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  and  the  Hotel  Cluny,  as  he  had  promised  that 
he  would  do  on  the  following  day!  He  had,  in  short,  fallen 
seriously  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  and  rejoiced  in  it,  as  inexperienced  persons  fre- 
quently do. 

It  was  commonly  reported  at  this  time  that  Coresco  had  left 
Paris  ;  there  were  even  some  knowing  individuals  who  could  tell 
where  he  had  gone  and  who  had  gone  with  him ;  nobody  believed 
a  preposterous  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  seen  driving 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  in  an  open  fiacre^  sitting  with  his. back 
to  the  horses  and  facing  two  English  ladies  of  respectable  but 
quite  unfashionable  exterior.  Yet  this  phenomenon,  and  others 
not  less  marvellous,  might  have  been  witnessed  by  Prince  Coresco's 
friends,  had  they  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  places  in 
which  he  spent  three  perfectly  haj^py  days.  He  would  not  have 
cared  if  they  had  seen  him ;  he  had  soared  to  heights  which  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  could  not  reach  ;  he  asked  nothing  better  thaji 
to  be  permitted  to  attend  Miss  Daisy  on  her  sight-seeing  expedi- 
tions, to  carry  her  cloak  or  her  sunshade  for  her,  to  listen  to  her 
prattle  and  bask  in  her  smiles.  She  was  very  kind  and  gracious 
to  him ;  his  attentions  were  evidently  not  displeasing  to  her ; 
and  as  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  she  was  more  than  gracious.  *  I  have  the 
mother  on  my  side,'  Coresco  thought,  with  modest  exultation ; 
*  that  is  half  the  battle.'  It  was  natural  that  he  should  think  so, 
having  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  social  peculiarities  of 
our  free  land. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  a  cloud  arose.  Presenting  himself  at 
the  Hotel  du  Louvre  after  breakfast,  as  usual,  Coresco  was  dis- 
agreeably surprised  to  find  a  long-legged,  broad-shouldered,  fair- 
haired  young  man  lounging  upon  the  sofa  in  the  little  sitting-room 
and  reading  the  *  Times.'    This  intruder  was  made  known  to  him  as 
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Mr.  Power ;  the  ladies  called  him  Jack,  and  explained  that  he  was 
a  distant  consin  of  theirs. 

^  Jack  has  come  oyer  from  London  to  escort  us  home,'  Mrs. 
Wilton  said. .  *  He  thinks  we  cannot  take  care  of  ourselves ; 
though  I  don't  know  why  he  should  think  so,  considering  that 
we  managed  to  travel  through  Palestine  with  only  a  dragoman 
to  look  after  us.' 

Coresco  didn't  know  why  either.  He  instantly  conceived  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  officious  Jack,  which  closer  observa* 
tion  did  not  lessen,  and  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
returned  with  interest.  If  instinct  had  not  told  him  at  the  first 
moment  that  Mr.  Power  was  his  rival,  circumstances  must  in  a  very 
short  time  have  revealed  the  fact  to  him.  Their  party  that  day  con- 
sisted of  four  persons,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  future  expedi- 
tionary parties  would  be  so  constituted.  Mr.  Power's  company 
was  not  asked  for ;  he  accorded  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
good-humoured,  easy-going,  and  not  over-polished  young  Briton  had 
a  way  of  looking  at  Miss  Wilton  which  made  Coresco's  blood  boil. 
It  was  not  mere  admiration  that  his  blue  eyes  expressed — ^that 
might  have  been  pardoned — it  was  simple,  unconcealed  adoration, 
with  a  shade  of  reproach  and  wonder  in  it.  When  he  turned 
towards  the  Roumanian  his  brows  contracted,  and  he  scowled 
with  just  as  little  attempt  at  disguise.  It  seemed  clear  that 
he  had  either  received  or  thought  he  had  received  great  en- 
couragement at  some  previous  time. 

What  was  consolatory  was  that  his  advances  certainly  did  not 
meet  with  any  encouragement  now.  Miss  Wilton  would  not  walk 
with  him,  would  hardly  speak  to  him,  and  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  day  Mrs.  Wilton  pointedly  begged  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  with  dancing  attendance  upon  a  couple  of  country  cousins 
but  to  go  away  and  see  his  friends. 

*  I  always  understood  that  you  had  such  a  number  of  friends 
in  Paris,  Jack,  and  that  you  enjoyed  yourself  so  much  with  them. 
What  is  that  game  which  you  used  to  be  so  much  addicted  to,  and 
which  is  always  giving  rise  to  such  unpleasant  scandals  ?  Baccarat  ? 
Everybody  has  not  the  same  tastes,  fortunately.  Prince  Coresco, 
you,  I  am  sure,  are  not  a  gambler.' 

'  Madam,  I  have  abandoned  the  habit  since  a  certain  time,'  said 
Coresco  gravely. 

Mr.  Power  laughed,  and  Coresco  turned  upon  him  at  once. 
*  Monsieur  finds  that  amusing  ? '  he  asked,  with  much  urbanity. 

*  Awfully  amusing ;  fanniest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life ! ' 
answered  the  Englishman. 
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It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  such  an  unmannerly 
person ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  it  was  perhaps  better  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  him.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Power 
did  not  seem  to  object  to  that  mode  of  treatment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  cousins  showed  him  the  cold  shoulder ;  he  was  neither  to 
be  offended  nor  to  be  shaken  off;  and  when  Coresco  left  them 
in  the  evening  he  had  to  leave  his  rival  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

For  two  days  this  annoying  state  of  things  continued.  Coresco 
was  not  jealous,  for  Miss  Wilton  welcomed  him  with  more  than 
her  usual  warmth,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  snubbing  the  intru- 
sive Jack ;  but,  unfortunately,  snubs  did  not  prevent  Jack  from 
intruding  and  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  those  confidential  and 
delightful  conversations  which  good  Mrs.  Wilton  had  never  at- 
tempted to  cut  short.  In  those  unprogressive  lands  between  which 
and  Western  civilisation  Prince  Coresco's  native  country  forms 
a  sort  of  link,  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  obnoxious 
persons :  you  simply  kill  them  or  have  them  killed,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  Coresco — being  so  highly  civilised — did  not  con- 
template poisoning  Mr.  Power's  coffee ;  but  he  really  thought  that 
he  would  be  doing  Miss  Wilton  a  service  by  freeing  her  from 
attentions  which  were  obviously  disagreeable  to  her;  and  that 
was  why,  finding  himself  alone  with  his  rival  under  the  archway 
of  the  hotel  one  evening,  after  escorting  the  ladies  home  from  the 
opera,  he  profited  by  that  opportunity  to  stamp  his  heel  with  con- 
siderable force  upon  the  Englishman's  toe. 

Mr.  Power  caught  up  his  leg  and  made  use  of  the  national 
expletive. 

^  Sir,'  said  Coresco,  ^  I  do  not  permit  any  man  to  address  such 
expressions  to  me.' 

*  I  don't  permit  any  man  to  tread  on  my  toe,  returned  the 
other,  laughing,  for  he  did  not  at  first  realise  that  the  provoca*- 
tion  had  been  intentional. 

A  shrug  of  Coresco's  shoulders  enlightened  him.  *  Oh,'  said 
he,  *  you  did  it  on  purpose,  did  you  ?  All  right,  my  firiend ;  then 
1*11  see  if  I  can't  make  you  swear  too.' 

Thereupon  he  raised  his  hand,  which  was  a  large  and  powerful 
one,  and,  bringing  it  down  with  a  resounding  crash  upon  the  crown 
of  Coresco's  tall  hat,  buried  that  gentleman's  head  in  the  ruin 
thereof. 

It  is  not  every  one  who,  after  being  bonneted ,  can  struggle 
out  of  his  headgear  and  bow  with  dignity ;  but  Prince  Coresco 
a£KK>mpliBhed  that  feat  and  did  not  swear.     <  You  shall  hear  firom 
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me  to-morroW|  sir,'  was  all  that  he  said,  as  he  majestically  with- 
drew. 

Mr.  Power  walked  upstaii*s,  sniggering  to  himself.  *  I  think  I 
made  my  friend  look  rather  a  fool  for  once,'  he  muttered  gleefully. 
*  What  a  pity  that  Daisy  wasn't  there  to  see  him  ! ' 

Coresco  would  have  been  inexpressibly  shocked  if  he  had  heard 
that  ejaculation.  To  desire  that  a  lady  should  be  the  spectator  of 
a  vulgar  brawl ! — atrocious  !  But  Jack  Power  was  not  an  ultia- 
refined  person ;  he  was  only  a  very  ordinary,  honest,  and  somewhat 
devil-may-care  young  Englishman,  who  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  his  pretty  cousin  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  who, 
after  some  excuse  had  been  given  him  for  believing  that  his  affecr 
tion  was  returned,  had  been  dismissed  by  a  council  of  his  cousin's 
family,  upon  the  plea  that  his  means  were  insufficient  and  his 
manner  of  life  unsatisfactory.  It  was  probably  as  much  to  remove 
her  daughter  from  his  vicinity  as  for  any  other  reason  that 
Mrs.  Wilton  had  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  Holy  Land. 
But  Jack,  in  no  wise  discouraged,  had  changed  his  manner  of  life, 
had  broken  with  sundry  undesirable  associates,  and,  by  means  of 
diligence,  together  with  a  little  of  such  nepotism  as  is  possible  in 
.these  days,  had  obtained  promotion  in  his  calling,  which  was  that 
f  of  a  Government  clerk.  Thus,  confident  in  his  personal  merits 
and  improved  position,  he  had  hastened  over  to  Paris  to  meet  his 
cousin  on  her  return  from  those  oriental  wanderings,  and  had  found 
her  altered,  distant,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dazzled  by  the  cheap 
glitter  of  a  semi-oriental  prince.  If  Mr.  Power  was  in  Prince 
Coresoo's  way,  it  is  evident  that  Prince  Coresco  was  not  less  in 
Mr.  Power's  way.  The  latter,  however,  being  an  Englishman,  had 
not  thought  of  getting  rid  of  his  rival  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
treading  upon  his  toe  and  then  running  him  through  the  body ;  stiU^ 
now  that  the  chance  of  thus  disposing  of  a  pestilent  fellow  had 
been  given  to  him,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Of  the  art  of  fencing  he  had  that  complete  ignorance  which  must 
always  be  accounted  as  bliss  when  compared  with  partial  know- 
ledge ;  he  imagined  that  one  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  is 
about  as  good  as  another  similarly  circumstanced,  and  had  a  com- 
fortable conviction  that  weight  must  tell  in  the  long  run.  This 
extraordinary  young  gentleman  went  peacefully  to  sleep  with  the 
idea  that  he  could  impale  Prince  Coresco,  like  a  beetle  upon  a  pin, 
if  he  chose,  and  his  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  hurt  the  man 
mortally  in  so  doing ;  for,  of  course,  he  did  not  want  to  kill  him. 

Coresco,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  did  not  propose  to  kill 
the  Englishman,  would  have  done  so,  at  a  pinch,  without  any 
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scruple  at  all.  Why  not  ?  In  a  fair  fight,  one  or  other  combatant 
must  needs  fall ;  and  really  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Mr.  Power's  death  would  inflict  any  loss  upon  civilisa- 
tion or  humanity.  What  changed  his  point  of  view  and  caused 
him  no  slight  perplexity  was  the  discovery  that  a  fight  with 
Mr.  Power  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  in  any  sense  a  fair 
fight. 

He  found  this  out  on  the  following  afternoon,  in  a  secluded, 
sylvan  glade  of  the  forest  of  Saint-Germain,  which  had  been 
selected  as  suitable  for  the  discharging  of  the  business  in  hand. 
The  preliminaries  had  passed  off  rapidly  and  with  very  little  dis- 
cussion. Power,  who  had  numerous  acquaintances  in  Paris,  had 
easily  found  a  couple  of  seconds ;  and  as  apologies  were  out  of 
the  question,  no  hitch  or  obstacle  had  occurred  to  delay  the  merry 
meeting.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who,  the  moment 
that  his  weapon  has  been  crossed  with  yours,  plunges  at  you  like  a 
bom  lunatic,  in  total  disregard  of  all  rule  and  science  ?  Coresco 
had  no  difficulty  in  parrying  his  adversary's  furious  onslaught ;  he 
would  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  terminating  the  conflict 
in  the  first  two  minutes  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  his 
superior  skill.  It  is  probably  much  the  same  thing  to  a  bird  to  be 
shot  sitting  or  flying ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the  man 
who  shoots  the  bird ;  and  little  as  Coresco  cared  about  prolonging 
Mr.  Power's  life,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  nothing  less 
than  murder  if  he  slew  one  who  was  so  completely  at  his  mercy. 
Half  vexed,  half  inclined  to  laugh,  he  contemplated  his  opponent's 
fantastic  gambols  and  awaited  his  opportunity.  He  would  give 
the  fellow  a  prick  in  the  arm  and  let  him  go,  he  thought ;  the 
whole  thing  was  an  absurd  farce,  and  he  regretted  having  brought 
it  about. 

But,  alas !  victory  does  not  always  declare  herself  for  the  strong 
or  the  scientific  ;  improbabilities  are  continually  happening,  and 
combats  have  been  won  against  overwhelming  odds  again  and 
again  since  David  laid  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  low  with  a 
pebble.  These  things  have  to  be  accounted  for  in  some  way,  and 
when  the  strong  man  is  beaten  by  the  feeble  one,  we  are  generally 
told  that  the  former  has  courted  misadventure  by  despising  his 
enemy.  It  may  be  that  Coresco  fell  into  this  £Eital  error,  or  again 
it  may  be  that  he  was  really  confused  by  a  method  of  attack  which 
resembled  niDthing  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In 
any  case,  it  came  to  pass  that,  hastily  parrying  a  wild  lunge  of 
Mr.  Power's,  he  caught  the  point  of  the  Englishman's  weapon  on 
the  inside  of  his  hand,  which  was  instantly  transfixed  by  it. 
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This  perforce  put  an  end  to  the  encounter,  since  Coresco  could 
now  no  longer  hold  a  sword.  While  the  doctor  was  bandaging  his 
wound  for  him,  the  Englishman  came  up  and  blurted  out,  rather 
awkwardly,  *  I  hope  I  haven't  hurt  you  much.' 

Coresco,  always  urbane  and  self-possessed,  yet  with  a  slight 
cloud  upon  his  brow,  bowed  and  replied,  *  It  is  a  nothing ; '  and  so 
the  foes  parted. 

That  evening  there  walked  into  a  well-known  Parisian  club  a 
gloomy  personage,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  whose  entrance  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  outburst  of  amiable  raillery.  ^  Heaven  be 
praised  !  our  Coresco  is  restored  to  us,  alive,  though  wounded.  Is 
it  permitted  to  expose  oneself  to  such  dangers  on  the  eve  of  one's 
marriage  ?  ' — *  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  must  we  go  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  or  to  the  Protestant  temple  to  see  the  last  of  you  ? ' — 
*  Ah,  he  is  sly,  that  old  Coresco  !  He  discovers  that  in  England 
there  is  no  love  without  marriage  ;  but  he  does  not  let  himself  be 
disconcerted  by  such  a  trifle.  He  gets  somebody  to  fight  with 
him  ;  he  receives  an  unfortunate  wouud  ;  and, "  Mademoiselle," 
says  he,  **  unhappily,  for  the  moment,  I  have  no  hand  to  oflFer 
you ;  be  contented  with  the  knowledge  that  you  possess  my 
heart." ' 

Why  had  Coresco,  who  knew  very  well  that  his  seconds  were 
not  the  men  to  keep  so  good  a  joke  as  his  eccentric  duel  secret, 
laid  himself  open  to  these  impertinences?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  he  could  not  show  himself  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  in 
his  maimed  state  without  entering  into  explanations,  and  that 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  sit  at  home,  doing  nothing. 
After  all,  he  was  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance,  and  two  hands 
are  not  required  in  order  to  play  baccarat.  He  gave  himself 
leave  to  break  through  his  recently  formed  resolution  for  that 
once.  Even  if  Miss  Daisy  could  know  how  he  was  employed,  she 
would  acknowledge  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  no 
alternative. 

Baccarat,  though  it  had  lost  its  old  charm  for  him,  was  all  very 
well  as  a  means  of  whiling  the  night  away ;  but  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  long  hours  of  daylight  ? 

This  was  what  Coresco  asked  himself  ruefully  on  the  morrow, 
and  so  unable  was  he  to  solve  the  problem  that  towards  five 
o'clock  he  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  had  himself  driven  to  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  was  in  the  best 
possible  taste  to  appear  in  his  disabled  condition  before  the  lady 
for  whose  sake  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  disabled ;  but  there 
really  seejned  to  be  no  help  for  it.      He  must  carry  his  arm  in  a 
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sling  for  the  next  ten  days  at  least,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  Miss 
Wilton  would  have  left  Paris, 

He  thought  himself  fortunate  when  he  found  the  object 
of  his  respectful  devotion  alone ;  but  his  satisfaction  was  short- 
lived. 

*  Prince  Coresco,'  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  with  flashing  eyes 
as  he  entered,  *  I  hope — I  do  hox)e  that  you  are  ashamed  of 
yourself!  You,  who,  of  course,  like  all  foreigners,  are  an  accom- 
plished swordsman,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  my  poor  cousin,  who 
had  done  nothing  to  ofiFend  you,  when  you  must  have  known 
perfectly  well  that  Englishmen  never  fight  duels  !  It  was  very 
wrong  of  him  to  accept  your  challenge  ;  but  he  says  that  he  could 
not  submit  to  be  called  a  coward,  and  I  suppose  no  man  would. 
And  you  pretended  to  be  our  friend  ! ' 

*  But,  mademoiselle,'  pleaded  the  astonished  Coresco,  *  since 
ilr.  Power  has  thought  fit  to  take  the  unheard-of  course  of  in- 
forming you  that  he  crossed  swords  with  me  yesterday ' 

'  He  did  no  such  thing  ! '  interrupted  Miss  Wilton  indignantly. 

*  It  was  the  hotel  porter  who  told  our  maid  what  had  become  of 
you  both ;  and  you  may  imagine  what  an  afternoon  we  spent ! ' 

*  I  regret  it  infinitely,  and  I  shall  have  two  words  to  say  to 
the  porter,  who  must  be  quite  unfit  for  his  situation.  But  I  was 
about  to  remark  that,  since  you  are  aware  that  a  duel  has  occurred, 
you  must  also  be  aware  that  your  cousin  has  known  very  well  how 
to  defend  himself.' 

*  That  only  shows  that  Providence  protected  him  ;  it  does  not 
prove  that  you  had  any  wish  to  spare  his  life.  For  Jack  there 
was  some  excuse — more  than  one  excuse,  indeed ;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  there  was  the  least  excuse  in  the  world  for  you.  What 
possible  reason  could  you  have  for  fighting  my  cousin  ? ' 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle!— do  you  not  know?'  exclaimed  Coresco. 

*  Have  you  not  understood  that  I  love  you  ?  Pardon  me  that  I  so 
far  disregard  the  proprieties  as  to  speak  to  you  in  this  way.  I 
should,  I  am  aware,  have  addressed  myself  in  the  first  instance 
to  your  honoured  mamma ;  but  I  cannot  endure  to  see  you  angry 
with  me.  Pardon  me,  also  I  pray  you,  my  unfortunate  affair  with 
your  cousin.  I  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  wrong ;  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  he  was  of  the  family  ;  but  I  saw  in  him  only  a 
pritendant  who  was  annoying  to  you,  and ' 

*  Oh,  but  indeed  no ! '  interrupted  Miss  Wilton ;  *  he  was  not 
annoying  at  all.'  She  paused,  and  then,  with  a  considerable  access 
of  colour,  added :  *  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  him.' 
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Poor  Coresco  fell  somewhat  heavily  from  the  clouds.  But  he 
did  not,  even  in  this  moment  of  cruel  disenchantment,  lose  his 
sense  of  what  was  correct. 

*  In  that  case,  mademoiselle,'  said  he,  with  a  low  bow,  *  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  felicitations  and  retire.' 

But  perhaps  his  face  was  more  eloquent  than  his  tongue,  or  it 
may  be  that  Miss  Wilton,  being  herself  in  love,  was  quick  at  de- 
tecting symptoms  of  a  genuine  case  of  that  malady  in  another. 
She  stepped  hastily  forward  and  intercepted  him  as  he  wbs 
making  for  the  door. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said  simply ;  *  I  didn't  know — ^I  never 

supposed '     She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  looking  at  him 

with  soft,  pitying  eyes. 

'  Dear  Miss  Daisy,'  answered  Coresco, '  it  is  I  who  have  been 
unpardonably  stupid,  and  you  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  As 
for  me,  I  shall  be  glad  all  my  life  that  I  have  known  you.  I 
shall  never  marry,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  you.  You  will 
not  mind  my  saying  that,  as  it  is  so  very  unlikely  that  we  shall 
meet  again.' 

^  But  I  hope  we  shall  often  meet  again,  and  I  don't  at  all  like 
you  to  say  such  things,'  protested  the  girl.  '  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  it  were  true  ;  but  how  can  it  be  true  ?     In  one  short  week ' 

*  One  short  week,  mademoiselle,  may  easily  count  for  more 
than  ten  years.  During  ten  years  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to 
fall  in  love  ;  I  thought  even  that  I  was  not  capable  of  love ;  but 
in  a  week  you  have  shown  me  my  mistake.  I  do  not  complain  ; 
it  is  not  to  everybody  that  a  week  of  happiness  is  accorded.' 

The  rejoinder  which  Miss  Wilton  was  beginning  to  make  to 
this  somewhat  lackadaisical  speech  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  her  mother,  who,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  groaned  aloud.  *  Oh,  Daisy,  you  foolish,  foolish  girl ! '  she 
exclaimed. 

Miss  Daisy  promptly  turned  and  fled — ^which  was,  perhaps,  the 
very  best  thing  that  she  could  have  done — and  Mrs.  Wilton, 
relieved  of  a  presence  which  might  have  been  a  little  disconcert- 
ing, plumped  down  into  the  nearest  arm-chair  and  groaned 
again. 

*  All  your  fault ! '  was  her  first  intelligible  ejaculation.  *  You 
had  my  best  wishes,  I'm  sure — and,  really,  I  thought  she  had  got 
over  that  silly  infatuation  about  Jack.  And  everything  seemed  to 
be  going  so  smoothly  !  But  then  you  must  needs  go  and  spoil  it 
all  by  fighting  a  duel  with  a  man  whom  you  ought  never  to  have 
noticed.   It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  leave  him  alone !   All  yester- 
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day  afternoon  we  were  expecting  to  see  his  lifeless  body  carried  in 
upon  a  shutter,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that,  when  he  made  his 
appearance,  safe  and  sound,  Daisy  simply  hurled  herself  into  his 
arms.  Well,  not  literally  perhaps,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Thanks  to  you,  they  had  a  full  explanation  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  he  convinced  her  that  he  had  been  true  to  her 
during  their  separation— ^which  she  seems  to  have  doubted/ 

*  But,  madam,'  said  Coresco,  a  little  puzzled,  *  if  you  disapprove 
of  this  marriage,  surely  you,  as  Miss  Wilton's  mother        ■' 

*Not  a  bit  of  it ! '  broke  in  the  old  lady.  *In  England  we 
can't  prevent  our  daughters  from  marrying  as  they  please,  unless 
they  choose  a  man  who  is  positively  disreputable  or  impossibly 
poor — and  not  always  then.  When  Jack  first  proposed  he  was 
very  badly  off;  but  he  has  obtained  an  increase  of  salary  since,  and 
Daisy  has  a  little  of  her  own,  and — and  so  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  He  is  not  a  bad  young  man  in  his  way ;  but — well,  I  wish 
things  could  have  feUen  out  otherwise  ! '  sighed  Mrs.  Wilton  in 
conclusion,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  she  would  have  liked  her 
daughter  to  be  a  princess. 

Coresco  got  away  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, but  he  bore  his  disappointment  with  a  good  deal  of 
dignity.  On  the  following  day  he  called  to  make  his  adieux,  and 
having  been  reconciled  with  his  successful  rival,  who  displayed 
much  more  embarrassment  upon  the  occasion  than  he  did,  left 
Paris  a  few  hours  later. 

Miss  Wilton,  on  her  wedding-day,  wore  in  her  hair  some  mag- 
nificent diamond  pins,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  marguerites, 
which  were  not  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  The  donor  of  these 
jewels  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  the  gay  city  where  he  ptir- 
chased  them,  nor  has  he  availed  himself  of  Mrs.  Power's  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  her  in  her  English  home.  He  is  at  present 
residing  on  his  Roumanian  estates,  the  improvement  of  which  by 
scientific  agricultural  methods  appears  to  occupy  all  his  attention. 
He  has  confided  to  his  mother  that  he  is  a  changed  man,  that  life 
has  become  serious  to  him,  that  he  recognises  its  duties  and  has 
ceased  to  care  for  its  pleasures — that  he  has,  in  short,  loved  once 
and  can  never  love  again.  He  has  further  made  known  to  her  his 
unalterable  purpose  of  remaining  a  bachelor  all  his  days ;  but 
that  is  a  bold  assertion  for  any  man  to  make  in  countries  where 
maternal  influence  counts  for  more  than  it  does  in  our  own;  and 
Princess  Coresco,  who  is  a  wise  woman  and  knows  her  own  power, 
is  content  to  smile  at  it  silently. 

W.  E.  Norms. 
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Bamhorough  Castle. 


"VrOBTHUMBERLAND  is  the  county  of  castles.  The  deadly 
JL 1  feuds  of  the  great  barons  on  each  side  the  Border  necessi* 
tated  their  erection ;  and  they  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strong  on  the  English  than  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Border — 
partly  because  the  Scotch  were  poorer,  and  partly  because  they 
had  natural  fastnesses  to  retire  into,  which  were  more  secure  than 
any  castles.  Among  the  Northumbrian  castles  there  is  a  special 
interest  attached  to  Bamborough,  owing  not  only  to  its  unique 
position,  but  also  to  the  curious  contrast  between  its  original 
destination  and  the  use  to  which  it  has  now  happily  been  turned* 
From  the  antiquary's  point  of  view  it  may  not  equal  in  interest 
the  great  castles  of  the  Percys,  Alnwick  and  Warkworth,  (Bam« 
borough  itself,  by  the  way,  once  belonged  to  the  Percys),  but  to 
the  student  of  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  exceeds  both.  Neither  the  grand  old  building  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coquet,  with  all  the  lovely  scenery  at  its  foot  and 
the  unrivalled  interest  of  the  hermitage  in  its  neighbourhood, 
nor  yet  the  princely  edifice  which  dominates  the  little  town  of 
Alnwick,  can  compare  in  point  of  position  with  the  huge  mass 
which  rises  over  the  German  Ocean  at  Bamborough.  Slains 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Errol  in  Aberdeenshire,  may 
challenge  comparison  in  this  respect,  but  it  suffers  from  the  very 
grandeur  of  its  surroundings :  nature  divides  with  art  the  interest 
called  forth  ;  and  as  one  turns  from  the  handiwork  of  man  to  the 
handiwork  of  nature,  one  has  to  admit  that  the  latter  bears  the 
palm.  But  on  the  comparatively  tame  Northumbrian  coast  there 
is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  huge  pile  of  masonry 
which  almost  startles  one  as  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  view  at 
a  turn  of  the  road  from  Lucker  Station ;  one  thinks  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  or  some  such  mighty  military  fortress ;  and  it  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  realise  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  occupied  by 
grisly  warriors,  as  the  cannons  which  still  frown  from  its  port* 
boles  would  imply,  its  tenants  are  harmless  little  girls ! 
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And  this  brings  us  to  its  history,  or  rather  that  small  portion 
of  its  history  with  which  alone  this  paper  is  concerned.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  King  Idda  and  the  royal  borough  of  Bam- 
borough,  nor  yet  with  the  part  which  the  castle  played  in  the 
long  Border  warfare  during  the  middle  ages.  Bamborough  has 
been  all  but  a  ruin  for  nearly  two  centuries  when  it  comes  within 
our  purview ;  it  has  been  battered  by  the  cannon  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses,  and  has  been  never  again  restored  as  a  fortress ;  but 
it  Acw  been  restored  to  a  better  use,  and  it  is  to  this  restoration 
that  the  reader's  attention  is  now  to  be  turned. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  many 
generations  previously,  Bamborough  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Forsters.  All  novel  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  charming  tale  of  *  Dorothy  Forster ' ;  but  it  is  with 
another  Dorothy  Forster,  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Besant's  heroine,  that 
our  story  begins.  The  portraits  of  both  aunt  and  niece  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  court-room  of  the  keep  of  the  castle ;  and,  though 
both  are  beautiful,  it  must  be  said,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Besant,  that  the  aunt  is  by  far  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  more  becoming  style  of 
the  dress,  and  especially  of  the  headdress,  of  the  elder ;  at  any 
rate,  there  she  looks  down  upon  us,  an  exquisitely  lovely  creature, 
by  no  means  eclipsed  by  the  charms  of  her  niece.  It  is  indirectly 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  this  elder  Dorothy  Forster  that  Bam- 
borough Castle  has  become,  instead  of  a  military  fortress,  with 
traces  only  of  bloodshed  and  barbarism,  the  centre  of  a  noble 
beneficence. 

All  Oxford  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe.  They  have  listened,  or  pretended  to 
listen,  to  the  Creweian  oration;  and,  by  the  way,  there  is  an 
historical  and  poetical  fitness  in  the  fact  that  that  oration  is  now 
delivered  by  a  successor  of  Lord  Crewe  in  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln 
College,  and  delivered  so  splendidly  as  to  make  Lord  Crewe,  one 
would  think,  turn  in  his  grave  ;  every  one,  too,  has  heard  of  the 
Crewe  scholarships  (in  the  old  old  days,  cAew,  fiigdcea  !  exhibitions) 
at  Lincoln  College.  The  students  of  English  Church  History 
know  well  the  name  of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  have,  doubtless,  learnt  to  associate  with  that  name  more  than 
one  ugly  story.  These  stories  it  is  not  intended  now  to  repeat. 
One  who  has  himself  profited  by  the  benefactions  of  Lincoln 
College  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  throw  a  stone  at 
one  of  its  most  liberal  benefactors.     But  if  it  did  come  within  the 
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scope  of  this  article  to  narrate  the  history  of  Lord  Crewe,  I  should 
think  twice,  yea  thrice,  before  repeating  as  history  the  anecdotes 
which  are  current  about  him.  For  those  who  have  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  of  history  know  full  well  on  what  slender  evi- 
dence such  stories  are  apt  to  rest,  A  story  against  a  clergjrman, 
especially  when  that  clergyman  is  a  bishop,  more  especially  still 
when  that  bishop  is  an  unpopular  bishop,  and  most  of  all  when 
that  unpopularity  arose  from  the  bishop  being  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  is  sure  to  be  only  too  greedily  swallowed.  All  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Lord  Crewe.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  a  bishop,  an  unpopular  bishop,  and  his  unpopularity 
arose  from  enforcing,  or  trying  to  enforce,  the  publication  of  King 
James  the  Second's  illegal  declaration  of  indulgence  in  the  Diocese 
of  Durham.  What  wonder  that  any  story  that  might  be  invented 
against  him  would  be  accepted  as  gospel  ?  One  knows  how  such 
stories  arise.  This  is  a  very  common  way.  Some  purveyor  of 
gossip  records  in  his  private  journal,  or  writes  to  a  confidential 
friend :  *  'Tis  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Brentford  hath  married  his 
grandmother.'  The  journal  or  the  letters  get  published  in  afler- 
times.  Then  in  the  next  version  of  the  story  the  *  'Tis  said '  is 
omitted,  and  it  is  stated  as  a  grave  historical  fact :  ^  The  Bishop 
of  Brentford  married  his  grandipother.'  Then  comes  the  popular 
historian — very  superior  person  this,  research  almost  unfathom- 
able in  its  profundity,  style  almost  dazzling  in  its  brilliancy: 
*  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record ' — he  enjoys 
recording  it  beyond  measure — *that  this  venerable  prelate 
entered  into  connubial  relations  which  violated  the  very  first 
prohibition  in  the  table  of  degrees  of  aflSnity  of  his  own  Church.' 
Then  we  pass,  by  an  easy  and  rapid  process,  from  the  particular 
to  the  general :  *  Such  were  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  in  this 
period  that  it  was  the  common  custom  for  bishops  to  marry  their 
grandmothers.'  The  ardent  Church  reformer  takes  up  the  cry, 
and  waxes  eloquent  upon  it :  *  In  an  age  when  bishops  married  their 
grandmothers,  &c.' ;  and  finally  the  literary  chiffonnier  rakes  up 
the  old  story,  puts  it  into  the  heap  of  garbage  with  which  he  fills 
his  *  memoirs,'  or  his  '  annals,'  or  his  *  anecdotes '  (why  not  call 
them  *  scandals  '  at  once  ?),  turns  it  over  on  all  sides,  gloats  over 
it,  and  uses  it  to  point  his  unsavoury  moral  and  adorn  his  nasty 
tale.  This  is  the  way  in  which  history  is  written.  The  peculiar 
domestic  relations  of  the  episcopate  which  are  here  used  as  an 
illustration  are,  of  course,  imaginary ;  but  any  one  who  has  studied 
closely  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ' 
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could  point  to  stories  almost  as  ridiculous,  Tehich  may  be  traced 
back  ultimately  to  the  thoughtless  but  rather  malicious  gossip  of 
a  Pepys,  or  a  Horace  Walpole,  or  a  Hervey,  or  a  Sundon. 

Now  there  really  is  no  reason  to  invent  theories  to  account  for 
the  preferment  of  Lord  Crewe.  He  did  not  advance  ye?'  aaltum, 
but  step  by  step ;  for  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  headship  of  a 
college  (he  was  Sector  of  Lincoln  College)  and  a  poor  bishopric 
(Oxford)  to  a  rich  bishopric  (Durham),  and  neither  in  that,  nor  in 
any  age,  nor  in  any  profession,  would  his  nobility  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  any  bar  to  his  advancement.  At  the  same  time  the 
object  of  this  article  is  not  to  whitewash  Bishop  Crewe.  Let  us 
freely  admit  that  he  was  not  precisely  the  same  type  of  man  as 
those  predecessors  of  his,  of  whom  he  would  be  reminded  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  from  the  heights  of 
Bamborough.  Looking  down  to  the  right,  he  would  see  the  Fame 
Islands  clustering  in  the  ocean,  on  one  of  which  S.  Cuthbert  lived 
for  nine  years,  *  on  the  naked  and  iron-like  rock  swept  by  wild  winds, 
amid  the  hoarse  roar  of  waves  and  the  clangour  of  gulls  and 
puflBns,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  contend  with  the 
invisible  adversary  by  prayer  and  fasting.'  Then  he  *  built  first  a 
cell  for  himself,  then,  with  the  help  of  other  monks,  a  small 
monastery  and  church,  digged  a  well,  as  there  was  no  fresh  water 
there,  and  digged  and  ploughed  the  land.'  This  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  life  that  Bishop  Crewe  appears  to  have  led. 
There  was  a  difference  between  the  seventh  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  His  cell  was  the  episcopal  palace,  and  his  wells  were 
dug  and  his  lands  were  ploughed  for  him.  Neither  was  it 
at  all  necessary  for  King  Charles  or  King  James  to  come 
and  kneel  at  his  feet,*  as  their  predecessor,  King  Egfrid,  had 
come  and  *  knelt  at  S.  Cuthbert's  feet,  and  besought  him  in  the 
name  of  God  to  accept  the  episcopal  office.'  l^ord  Crewe  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  burden  without  any  such  royal  condescension. 
Looking,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  left,  he  would  have  seen  Holy 
Island,  once  tenanted  by  S.  Aidan,  the  apostle  of  the  Northum- 
brians, who  would  *  wander  about  on  foot  and  go  into  the  houses 
of  the  faithful  to  sow  the  seeds  of  God's  Word  in  their  hearts, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  each.'  There  is  no  record  of  Bishop 
Crewe  wandering  about  on  foot  for  any  such  purpose  ;  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

In  one  respect  Bishop  Crewe  was  singularly  unlike  his  prede- 

>  He  \^as  appointed  by  Charles  II.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  by  James  II.  Bishop  of 
burham. 
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cessor^  S.  Cathbert.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  had  such  a  horror 
of  the  other  sex  that  he  would  not  even  have  a  cow  upon  his 
island  (House  Island),  *for,'  he  argued,  *  where  there  is  a  cow 
there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  must 
be  mischief.'  Bishop  Crewe  was  by  no  means  so  ungallant.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
female  charms.  The  beauty  of  the  fair  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forster,  the  then  owner  of  Bamborough,  touched  his 
tender  heart.  His  suit  was  rejected ;  but  he  consoled  himself,  and 
married  Penelope,  the  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Tynte,  in  1691.  In 
1700  his  wife  died,  and,  being  off  with  his  new  love,  he  was  on 
again  with  the  old.  Having  lost  his  Penelope,  he  returned  to  his 
Dorothy.  And  this  time  his  suit  prospered.  Dorothy  Forster 
became  Lady  Crewe;  and,  though  many  years  her  husband's 
junior,  proved  a  most  faithful,  beloved,  and  loving  wife,  till  she 
died  in  the  fatal  year  1715,  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  Forsters. 
She  was  buried  at  Stene,  in  Northants,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Crewes,  and  the  old  man,  who  survived  her,  is  said  to  have  spent 
many  hours  at  her  grave,  and  to  have  mourned  bitterly  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  must  have  been  a  most  fascinating  as  well  as 
a  most  lovely  woman.  He  showed  his  appreciation  of  her,  ako, 
in  a  more  substantial  way.  All  the  Forster  estates,  including  the 
ruined  castle  of  Bamborough,  would  have  gone  to  the  hammer, 
had  not  Bishop  Crewe  come  to  the  rescue  and  expended  20,000?. 
on  the  purchase.  In  1722  the  Bishop  died,  leaving,  besides  his 
benefactions  to  Oxford,  the  noble  income  of  nearly  10,000^ 
a  year  (present  value)  to  be  disposed  of  as  his  trustees  thought 
fit.  Here  we  may  part  with  Lord  Crewe,  but  surely  not  without 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  bequests,  which  were  worthy  of  a 
magnificent  prince-bishop.  Granting  that  he  was  too  subservient 
to  King  James,  yet  surely  he  was  bound  to  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  whose  marriage  with  Mary  of  Modena  he  had  cele- 
brated, whose  children  he  had  baptized,  and  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  rich  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  no  common  ties. 
He  owed  his  all  to  the  Stuarts  ;  let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon  hira 
if  he  loved  them  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  more  graceful  if  he  had  showed  his  attachment  to  them  by 
a  still  further  step,  and,  following  the  example  of  his  dean, 
Dr.  Dennis  Granville,  had  resigned  his  bishopric  rather  than  take 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary  ;  but  let  that  pass.  Among  the 
many  other  merits  of  the  novel  *  Dorothy  Forster '  not  the  least 
is  that  it  brings  into  prominence  the  good  side  of  Lord  Crewe's 
character. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  another  benefactor  of  Bamborough,  who 
crowned  the  work  which  the  bishop  had  begun.  John  Sharp  is 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  name  which  one  associates  with  a  grand  old 
baronial — once  a  royal — castle :  Brian  de  Bois-Gilbert,  Walter  de 
Lacy,  or,  at  least,  Earl  Percy  would  be  more  in  keeping.  Never- 
theless the  homely  name  of  John  Sharp  was  an  honoured  name 
in  the  north  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  then  borne  by  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  popular  prelates 
who  ever  graced  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  York.  The  son 
and  biographer  of  this  excellent  man,  Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon 
of  Northumberland  and  Prebendary  of  Durham,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  Charity  in  1 737,  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  his  death  in  1756.  His  son,  John  Sharp  the 
second,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumber- 
land, the  prebend  of  Durham,  and  the  trusteeship  of  Lord  Crewe's 
charity,  and  he  was  also  perpetual  curate  of  Bamborough  until  his 
death  in  1792.  It  is  this  John  Sharp  who  is  the  hero  of  our 
story.  Homely  worth  and  plain  common  sense  are  the  virtues 
which  strike  one  most  in  connection  with  John  Sharp  the  first ; 
but,  in  the  grand  conception  which  John  Sharp  the  second  formed 
and  carried  out,  there  is  a  touch  of  poetry,  of  genius,  perhaps  also 
of  unconscious  humour.  His  epitaph  tells  us  that  ^  after  render- 
ing the  ruins  of  Bamborough  Castle  habitable,  he  first  established 
there  a  free  school  and  dispensary,  and  also  formed  a  permanent 
arrangement  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  relief  of  the 
distresses  of  shipwrecked  mariners.'  This  is  a  very  modest  descrip- 
tion of  the  noble  work  which  John  Sharp  did,  and  requires  and 
deserves  to  be  amplified.  In  point  of  fact,  he  carried  out  at  his 
own  ejtpense  all  the  repairs  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Bam- 
borough Castle,  and  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenimce  of  the  &bric,  so  that  the  ample  funds  devised  by  Lord 
Crewe  might  be  left  intact.  He  founded  the  library  in  the  castle, 
in  which  are  many  of  the  standard  works  of  his  day  ;  he  collected 
the  tapestry  which  adorns  the  walls,  and  also  the  very  interesting 
portraits ;  so  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  lovely 
pictures  of  the  two  Dorothy  Forsters,  for  that  of  Lord  Crewe  him- 
self, a  man  of  striking  appearance,  with  marked  features,  prominent 
nose,  in  his  own  black  hair,  not  in  the  huge  wig  of  the  period. 
There  are  portraits  also  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  his  son  Arch- 
deacon Thomas  Sharp,  and  engravings  of  Archbishops  Dolben  and 
Drummond  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert — the  two  latter  added,  of 
course,  after  Archdeacon  John  Sharp's  death ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
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there  is  Archdeacon  John  Sharp  himself,  an  old-fashioned  English 
divine,  every  inch  of  him,  appropriately  represented  in  the  act  of 
relieving  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  Only  those  who  have  studied 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  appreciate 
the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  the  features  of  these  good  men,  with 
whose  writings  they  have  long  been  perfectly  familiar.  Lord 
Crewe's  funds,  thus  relieved  by  Archdeacon  Sharp  of  any  expenses 
connected  with  the  fabric,  were  to  be  devoted  annually  by  the 
trustees  to  the  rebuilding  of  churches,  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  charities  at 
Bamborough  itself.  A  surgery  and  dispensary  were  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  poor  at  the  castle  ;  and — here  comes  in  that  touch 
of  poetry  and  humour  of  which  I  spoke — the  castle  itself  was 
to  be  manned— if  one  may  be  pardoned  the  contradiction — by  a 
regiment  of  little  girls,  thirty  in  number  (there  are  now,  I  under- 
stand, thirty-two),  who  are  to  be  selected  by  the  trustees,  brought 
up  and  instructed  within  the  castle  walls,  and  afterwards  provided 
with  an  outfit  and  placed  in  service.  The  result  is  odd,  but  very 
touching.  Instead  of  the  measured  tramp  of  the  sentinel,  which 
one  would  expect  to  hear  as  one  approaches  the  great  military 
fortress,  the  first  sound  that  meets  the  ear — at  least  the  first  that 
met  my  ear — ^was  the  voice  of  a  highly  respectable  old  lady  who 
keeps  the  lodge,  and  apparently  acts  the  sentinel's  part.  Instead 
of  the  upright  form  and  bright  uniform  of  the  British  soldiers 
whom  one  would  expect  to  find  the  denizens  of  the  stronghold^ 
one  sees  little  girls  running  about  in  their  neat  uniforms  of  a 
subfusc  hue  ;  at  every  step  one  is  reminded  of  peace,  not  of  war, 
of  helpless  childhood,  not  of  stalwart  manhood,  of  Christian 
charity,  not  of  unchristian  bloodshed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  good  Archdeacon  Sharp.  He 
seems  to  have  represented  the  good  side'  of  the  characters  of  the 
eighteenth-century  clergy.  They  are  charged,  and  doubtless 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  with  having  been  too  much 
secularised;  but  when  they  turned  their  interest  in  secular 
matters  to  the  good  account  that  Archdeacon  Sharp  did,  they 
effected  more  good  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  if  they 
had  held  aloof  from  them.  The  archdeacon,  as  became  the 
incumbent  of  a  sea-board  parish,  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
sailors'  affairs ;  among  other  proofs  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  a  steady  patron  of  Lukin,  the  inventor  of  the  life- 
boat. All  ^that  part  of  the  charities  of  Bamborough  which  is 
connected  with  the  sea  is  exclusively  due  to  the  archdeacon,  not 
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to  the  bishop  at  alL  All  who  are  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  are 
to  be  provided  with  food  and  lodging,  and  means  of  returning  to 
their  homes.  Drowned  sailors  are  to  be  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  charity ;  a  lifeboat  is  to  be  maintained,  and  premiums  to  be 
given  to  those  most  forward  to  render  assistance  in  cases  of 
peril ; — and  all  this  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  moneys  devised  by 
Archdeacon  Sharp. 

Well  may  the  name  of  John  Sharp  be  an  honoured  name  at 
Bamborough !  Well  may  the  relics  of  him  be  carefully  preserved 
there !  Here  again  we  meet  with  one  of  those  delightful  incon- 
gruities which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  place. 
Whereas  in  other  castles  you  are  shown  the  cuirasses,  and  the  coat 
of  mail,  and  the  brand  excalibur,  which  were  worn  or  wielded  by 
the  warrior  heroes  whose  deeds  of  prowess  rendered  the  place 
famous,  at  Bamborough  you  are  shown  the  Archdeacon's  sedan- 
chair  in  which  this  peaceful  hero  was  borne  about  on  his  mission 
of  mercy. 

The  interest  of  Bamborough  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
castle.  There  is  the  old  JNIanor  House,  with  which  the  readers  of 
*  Dorothy  Forster '  are  more  familiar  than  with  the  castle  itself. 
There  is  the  lighthouse  on  the  Fame  Islands,  immortalised  by 
the  heroic  Grace  Darling,  whose  noble  courage  and  modesty 
might  have  led  even  S.  Cuthbert  to  make  an  exception  to  his 
rule  that  where  there  is  a  woman  there  must  be  mischief.  There 
is  the  fine  old  cruciform  church,  which  would  be  an  imposing 
building  were  it  not  dwarfed  by  the  proximity  of  its  gigantic 
neighbour  on  the  hill.  There  are  all  sorts  of  interesting  monuments, 
both  in  the  church  and  the  churchyard,  such  as  a  sleeping  figure  of 
Grace  Darling  on  a  graceful  canopied  tomb — a  really  beautiful 
work  of  art ;  the  tomb  of  that  heroic  minister,  who,  when  the 
Pegasus  went  down,  having  struck  on  the  Goldstone  rock,  in 
1843,  assembled  the  drowning  crew  on  deck,  and  led  the  prayers 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  until  that  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
rush  in  of  the  waves ;  monuments  to  the  Sharp  family  (other 
members  of  which,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  have  been 
connected  with  Bamborough)  by  Chantry ;  several  monuments  to 
the  Forster  family,  with  a  description  of  some  of  which  this 
sketch  may  fairly  conclude.  One  was  erected  by  Dorothy  Forster 
— not  Mr.  Besant's,  but  our  Dorothy,  Lady  Crewe,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forster,  *  to  the  memory  of  her  dear  brothers,  William 
John  and  Ferdinand,  as  the  last  respect  that  can  be  paid  them 
for   their  true  affection    to    the   Church,   the   monarchy,  their 
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country,  and  their  sister.'  Another  is  to  the  memory  of  that  un- 
fortunate General  Forster — ^the  Tom  Forster  of  the  novel — ^whose 
incompetency  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disaster  which  befell 
the  abortive  Jacobite  rising  in  1715.  There  are  two  dates  on  this 
tomb,  1715  and  1736,  the  second  referring  to  the  time  of  his  real 
burial,  the  first  to  a  feilse  burial,  when  his  sister  Dorothy,  to  whose 
heroic  efforts  he  owed  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  gave  out  his 
death  to  secure  his  safety;  and  finally,  there  is  the  tomb  of 
Dorothy  Forster  the  younger  herself,  who  did  not  survive  her 
brother  very  long,  and  who,  after  spending  her  last  days  in 
retirement  at  Bamborough  Manor  House,  was  buried  in  the 
church  at  which  she  had  long  been  a  devout  worshipper. 

As  this  is  intended  to  be  purely  an  historical  sketch,  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  recent  disputes  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bamborough  charities.  These  disputes  are,  I  believe, 
now  settled.  Let  us  trust  that  the  noble  intentions  of  the  bishop 
and  the  archdeacon  may  ever  be  faithfully  carried  out  in  the 
spirit,  even  if  change  of  times  requires  some  alteration  in  the 
letter.  There  are  many  other  ancient  castles  in  England,  now 
standing  magnificent  even  in  their  ruins,  which  might  be  trans- 
muted, without  any  detriment  to  their  antiquarian  interest,  from 
monuments  of  bygone  feuds  into  centres  of  Christian  beneficence. 
But  where  are  the  Crewes  and  the  Sharps  who  will  do  it? 

J.  H.  Overton. 
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FAR  down  in  the  ancient  kingdon  of  Gwent,  where  trout- 
streams  from  the  neighbouring  Black  Mountains  murmur 
through  valleys  filled  with  white-faced  Herefords,  one  hill  rises 
higher  than  most  of  its  brethren.  An  old  historic  mansion  lies 
at  the  foot  of  it,  while  lawns  open  upwards  towards  a  wood  of 
grand  oaks,  an  irregular  fringe  being  on  its  outskirts  pierced  here 
and  there  with  glades,  or  dotted  with  occasional  elms  and  cedars. 
Enormous  beds  of  bracken  five  or  six  feet  high  lie  in  shade  or 
sunshine.  Acres  of  hawthorns,  gnarled  and  blown  asunder  by  the 
winds  of  a  couple  of  centuries,  succeed  as  the  country  cover 
ascends  higher.  Then  occurs  a  marshy  spot  or  two  with  alders 
and  birches.  Yews  of  great  bulk  with  masses  of  funereal  foliage 
hem  it  in ;  then  oopse-wood,  where  primroses  and  blue-bells  run 
riot  in  spring ;  and  finally  a  belt  of  Scotch  firs  marks  off  the  chase 
proper  from  the  blocks  of  grey  stone  and  mufiling  masses  of  fern 
which  form  the  conspicuous  scalp  of  this  hill.  The  views  from  its 
summit  are  splendid.  The  Malvern  Hills  loom  through  mist  in 
the  east ;  towards  the  opposite  direction  tha  Sugar  Loaf  and  the 
Holy  Mountain,  near  Abergavenny,  stand  as  sentinels  before  a  host 
of  Welsh  hills.  Hereford  and  Credenhill,  with  its  old  Boman 
entrenchments,  are  visible  to  the  north,  while  the  smoke  of 
steamers  and  distant  lines  of  grey  and  green  betoken  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  fair  combes  below  the  Quantocks  in  Somerset. 
The  loveliness  of  the  surrounding  country  adds  much  to  the  im- 
pressive character  of  the  prospect. 

This  hillside  forms  a  deer  park,  and  the  large-eared  timid 
hinds  are  watching  us,  doubtful  whether  to  slip  off  to  their  lords 
hiding  in  the  next  thicket;  and  now,  reassured  by  our  pacific 
mien,  they  browse  on,  still  keepiAg  one  eye,  however,  upon  our 
movements.  Civilisation  has  brought  the  fallow  deer  much 
nearer  man,  but  the  suspicious  looks  of  ancient  freedom,  before 
their  ancestors  were  enclosed  in  the  chase,  never  leave  them.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  wood-pigeon  and  many  other  creatures — ^they 
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never  become  quite  tame.  Few  i)eople  besides  the  woodmen 
and  keepers  approach  these  deer;  dogs  are  not  allowed  in  the 
park  ;  there  are  few  or  no  boys  to  take  nests.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  place  becomes  a  preserve  for  many  of  our  rarer 
creatures — an  asylum,  in  short,  where  all  save  hawks  and  owls  may 
find  peace.  The  squirrel  plays  hide-and-seek  in  the  hazels  by  our 
side ;  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  green  woodpecker,  or  <  yokkal ' 
as  it  is  here  called,  floats  to  the  ears ;  high  up  in  the  old  elm  the 
larger  spotted  woodpecker  drums  at  times,  at  others  hammers  the 
old  wood  with  such  diligence  that  the  air  resounds.  During  the 
summer  of  1885  a  kite  was  seen  hovering  over  the  park,  and,  like 
the  bison  in  North  America,  the  kite  is  year  by  year  gradually 
approaching  extinction  in  England.  Goldfinches  feed  on  the  tall 
thistles  near  the  boundary  fence,  and  sing  as  they  alight.  Over- 
head the  nuthatch  with  ruddy  breast  and  ash-coloured  back  brings 
its  pickaxe-like  bill  down  upon  the  boughs,  and  the  sound  rings 
through  the  whole  grove.  Until  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the 
raven  built  in  a  Scotch  fir  high  up  on  the  hillside.  The  keeper, 
being  a  keei)er,  and  having  no  special  orders  to  spare  the  birds, 
shot  them,  and  the  park  at  once  lost  one  of  its  chief  attractions, 
^n  ornithologist  recently  offered  in  the  local  papers  half  a  crown  to 
any  keeper  or  man  who  could  point  out  the  nest  of  the  raven  in  a 
tree  in  the  county.     Not  one  was  to  be  found  in  Herefordshire. 

Few  English  parks  are  wild  enough  and  sufficiently  extensive 
to  admit  of  red  deer  being  confined  in  them.  We  have  heard 
them  *  belling '  through  the  morning  mists  at  Bolton  Abbey,  and 
west-country  hunters  well  know  the  'warrantable  stags'  of 
Exmoor.  The  vast  tracts  which  extend  over  the  lonely  Scotch 
mountains  are  the  proper  home  of  the  red  deer  in  Great  Britain, 
and  there,  inasmuch  as  these  forests  cannot  carry  sheep  during 
the  winter,  they  are  likely  long  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  sentimental 
tourists  and  political  economists,  too  often  entirely  ignorant  of 
rural  economy.  Few  sights  can  be  imagined  more  in  keeping 
with  the  genius  loci  of  loch  and  mountain  in  the  North  than  a 
string  of  deer,  led  by  a  stag  with  royal  antlers,  slowly  winding  its 
way  up  some  rocky  pass,  particularly  if  an  eagle  (now,  thanks  to 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  much  commoner  sight  than  of  yore)  be 
descried  at  the  same  time  sailing  over  the  crags.  Similarly,  the 
pretty  little  roedeer  does  not  flourish  in  a  confined  park.  It  pre- 
fers low  shrubs  and  wooded  glens,  where  it  can  ramble  at  its  will. 
In  a  park  its  ravages  among  young  trees  are  very  serious.  More 
than*  once  of  late  years,  notably  in  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson's 
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park  at  Charlton,  and  in  Orkney  and  Northumberland,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  domesticate  the  reindeer.  Either  the  confinement 
or  the  climate,  however,  always  proved  &tal  to  the  experiment. 
And  yet  reindeer  are  known  to  have  abounded  in  England  after 
the  glacial  epoch,  while  a  passage  which  has  been  cited  from  the 
<  Qrkneyinga  Saga '  tells  that  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the 
Jarls  of  Orkney  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  to  Caithness 
almost  every  summer,  and  there  hunting  on  the  wild  moors  the 
red  and  the  rein  deer. 

As  these  reflections  pass  through  the  mind,  eight  or  ten  of 
the  dark  variety  of  fallow  deer  move  slowly  and  majestically 
through  the  fern,  startling  a  pheasant  on  their  way.  Certainly 
the  Boman  invaders  must  have  admired  the  poetry  of  motion 
when  they  brought  this  species  of  deer  from  the  Mediterranean 
provinces  to  our  island,  and  the  beauty  of  changeable  tints  of 
green  and  yellow  when  they  imported  the  pheasant  and  peacock. 
How  much  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  owe  to  Boman  enter- 
prise may  be  better  estimated  if  it  be  remembered  also  that  this 
cloud  of  white-tailed  rabbits,  which  jauntily  darts  up  hill  at  our 
approach,  is  another  gift  of  the  whilom  mistress  of  the  world. 
Add  the  elm,  that  magnificent  park  tree,  and  our  indebtedness 
becomes  manifest.  The  oak,  alder,  birch,  and  yew  are  our  chief 
indigenous  trees,  and  of  them  the  copses  and  forests  which 
covered  the  hills  of  Gwent  in  the  Boman  period  must  largely 
have  consisted.  Indeed,  these  trees  preponderate  largely  in  South 
Herefordshire  at  present,  patriarchal  yews  frequently  pleasing  the 
tree-lover's  eye  as  they  lean  out  of  an  old  hedgerow  or  flourish 
on  the  high  bank's  side  overhanging  some  river.  It  is  easy  in 
such  a  district  to  obtain  a  mental  view  of  what  the  landscape 
must  have  been  before  hedgerows  and  square  arable  fields  and 
symmetrically  planted  trees  altered  its  face.  The  larger  features 
of  hill  and  river  remain  as  they  were  in  the  dawn  of  historical 
time,  although  man's  power  has  been  busy  around  them.  Here 
are 

trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sheepwalks  populous  with  bleating  lambs, 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root.^ 

During  summer  and  fine  weather  the  deer  share  the  sylvan 
shades  and  sunny  lawns  of  the  park  with  rabbits.  In  winter  the 
grass  is  poor  and  eaten  away,  and  they  are  often  put  to  great 

»  Cowper,  Wlrder  Walk  at  Noon, 
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straits  for  food.  We  have  then  known  them  descend  to  a 
keeper's  cottage  and  eat  potato  peelings  which  his  wife  had 
charitably  thrown  ont  of  doors.  They  are  fed  at  such  times  with 
hay,  but  only  a  few  seem  to  leam  that  this  may  be  expected 
daily.  The  bnlk  of  them  stay  sheltering  under  the  trees.  Horse 
chestnuts  should  always  be  planted  in  deer  parks.  In  autumn  it 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  sleek  creatures  assembled  under 
their  shade,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  prickly  husks  to  fidl,  when 
they  are  immediately  pounced  upon,  the  husks  knocked  off  with 
the  animals'  hoof,  and  the  kernel  eagerly  eaten.  Deer  axe  greatly 
creatures  of  habit.  At  about  the  same  time  every  summer  after- 
noon they  leave  the  high  bracken  and  the  oaks  and  come  forth 
on  to  the  lawns,  appearing  always  to  choose  the  same  spots  for 
feeding  and  sleep.  Those  who  observe  them  closely  can  tell  also 
an  approaching  change  of  weather  from  their  bearing  and  the 
localities  which  they  seek  at  such  times.  Doubtless  if  we  were  to 
spend  as  much  observation  on  cattle  or  sheep,  the  same  restlessness 
before  impending  rain  would  be  noticed.  Indeed,  the  *  Shepherd 
of  Banbury '  in  his  weather  wisdom  does  draw  homely  weather 
prognostications  from  the  habits  and  looks  of  his  woolly  charge. 

As  a  general  rule  the  antlers  of  park  deer  are  very  fine,  and 
gradually  deteriorate,  partly  owing  to  the  confined  space  in  which 
the  animals  live,  but  more  especially  owing  to  the  lack  of  fresh 
blood.  Some  proprietors  are  careful  to  supply  this,  but  too  ofl«n 
it  is  neglected  because  it  entails  a  little  expense  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  remarks  that  the  development  of 
antlers  in  deer  from  the  Lower  Miocene  strata,  when  no  member 
of  the  family  possessed  antlers,  to  the  Pleiocenes,  when  the  cervus 
dicranios  owned  the  most  complicated  antlers  known  either 
among  living  or  fossil  deer,  is  analogous  to  the  yearly  develop- 
ment of  tines  in  our  deer  at  present.^  Until  a  stag  has  reached 
its  perfection,  a  tine  a  year  is  added  to  its  antlers.  After  that 
time  its  weapons  become  feebler  and  smaller.  The  cast  horns 
are  frequently  found  among  the  moss  or  fern  where  they  have 
dropped,  but  the  animal  often  gnaws  them  instinctively  to  obtain 
substance  for  the  next  set.  The  fallow  deer  rarely  if  ever 
attacks  any  one,  differing  thereby  from  the  red  deer,  which,  in 
the  rutting  season,  will  at  times  set  upon  a  stranger  without  hesi- 
tation. St.  John  even  gives  an  instance  of  a  tame  roedeer 
killing  a  boy.  The  fawns  are  bom  in  June  after  a  gestation  of 
eight  months.  But  some  do  not  appear  till  July  or  even  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  it  is  noticed  that  a  cold  winter  speedily 
*  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  S8. 
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tells  on  these  more  tender  little  ones.  The  first  fawn  that  we 
remarked  in  1855  was  bom  in  the  second  week  of  June.  Few 
sights  are  more  beantifol  than  the  fitwns  tripping  over  some  snnlit 
lawn  between  the  oaks,  like  so  many  lambs,  while  their  mothers, 
though  equally  graceful,  often  with  matronly  pride  forbear  to 
join  in  such  young  and  foolish  pranks.  The  bucks  never  indulge 
in  them. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  P.  Evelyn  Shirley  published 
some  interesting  statistics  about  deer  and  deer  parks.  There  are, 
it  seems,  334  parks  still  stocked  with  deer  to  be  found  in  the 
different  counties  of  England.  In  thirty-one  of  these  red  deer  are 
kept.  The  oldest  park  is  Eridge,  in  Sussex,  while  the  largest  is 
Windsor,  which  contains  2,600  acres  ;  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton's, 
at  Tatton,  Cheshire,  is  the  next  in  size,  with  2,500  acres.  Fallow 
deer  are  supposed  never  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  age ;  red  deer 
will  live  to  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  Of  the  thirty-four  parks 
mentioned  in  *  Domesday  *  eight  belonged  to  the  king.  The  deer 
in  these  were  captured  by  being  driven  into  haicB  or  enclosures — 
our  hedges.  At  one  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
more  than  twenty  parks  or  chases  attached  to  his  see.  Probably 
Archbishop  Abbot  (1621),  who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  keeper 
with  his  crossbow  while  hunting,  and  who  grieved  over  this 
calamity  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  latest  archbishops 
to  indulge  in  this  sport.  A  saltaioriumy  or  deer-leap — Le.  a 
pitfall  in  which  to  take  deer — was  sometimes  granted  from  the 
Crown  to  a  subject.  Deer  must  have  plenty  of  shelter  in  a  park, 
and  there  should  not  be  much  boggy  grouBd  in  their  domain. 
They  should  be  six  years  old  before  they  are  killed.  A  good 
fallow  buck  will  weigh  from  100  to  120  lbs.  when  prepared  as 
venison.  Parks  will  not  carry  more  than  one  deer  to  the  acre, 
and  even  a  less  proportion  is  found  necessary  if  sheep  be  kept 
with  them.  Beans  furnish  excellent  food  for  deer.  The  mistletoe 
is  said  to  produce  abortion,  but  in  the  park  before  us  all  the  low 
hawthorns  are  hung  with  it,  and  it  seems  perfectly  innocuous. 
About  11  A.M.  it  may  be  noticed  that  fallow  deer  frequently  leave 
off  feeding  and  lie  down  till  about  5  p.m.  in  the  summer.  Before 
rain  the  does  and  fawns  are  unusually  active.' 

Virgil  has  a  beautiful  hunting  piece  of  the  happy  Hyperboreans 
running  down  deer  and  slaughtering  them  in  the  snow.  We  have 
often  thought  how  admirably  it  would  have  suited  the  brush  of 
Sir  E.  Landseer  or  Ansdell.  The  characteristic  hunting  term  for 
the  braying  of  deer  in  the  autumn  is  preserved  in  *  Marmion,' 
>  Some  Account  of  EnglUh  Deer  Parks,    1867.    Murray. 
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where  *  the  wild  deer  hdU  from  bush  and  brake.'  This  *  belling ' 
(i.e.  bellowing)  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  in  the  stillness 
of  night.  Harsh  though  it  be,  it  harmonises  with  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  the  hills.  Even  the  fallow  deer  in  our  park  are  heard 
belling  for  a  couple  of  miles  on  a  still  September  night. 

The  Bomans  must  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fallow  deer,  and  any  one  writing  on  it  could  have  ascertained 
particulars  at  once.  But  the  last  thing  an  ancient  naturalist 
thought  of  was  to  consult  nature.  It  is  worth  while  collecting 
some  of  Pliny's  beliefs  to  show  how  old  wives'  fables  and  what 
we  should  now  term  folk-lore  satisfied  even  the  most  learned  and 
painstaking  of  the  Boman  naturalists.  Their  recital  will  show 
what  natural  history  owes  to  Lord  Bacon.  The  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  quaint  translation  of  Dr.  Philemon  Holland  (London, 
1634) :  ^  It  is  generally  held  or  confessed  that  the  Stag  or  hind 
lines  long;  for  an  hundred  yeres  after  Alexander  the  great,  some 
were  taken  with  golden  collars  about  their  necks,  ouergrowne  now 
with  haire  and  growne  within  the  skin ;  which  collars  the  said 
king  had  done  upon  them.  This  creature  of  all  diseases  is  not 
subject  to  the  feuer,  but  he  is  good  to  cure  it.  I  haue  known 
great  ladies  and  dames  of  state  use  euery  morning  to  eat  the 
venison  of  red  Deere,  and  thereby  to  haue  lined  a  great  age  and 
neuer  had  the  ague.  It  is  thought  this  is  a  certain  remedy  and 
neuer  faileth,  in  case  the  stag  be  strucken  starke  dead  at  once 
with  one  wound  and  no  more.  Stags  (by  report)  haue  within 
their  heads  twentie  little  wormes,  to  wit,  in  the  concauity  under 
their  tongue  and  about  that  joincture  where  the  head  is  graffed 
to  the  chin-bone.  About  Briletum  the  Deer  haue  foure  kidnies 
apeece.  Let  a  man  lay  under  him  stags'  skins  in  stead  of  a 
mattrace,  he  shall  sleep  securely,  without  any  feare  that  serpents 
will  approach.  Not  only  whiles  they  be  aliue  do  stags  war  against 
serpents  with  the  breath  of  their  nosthrils,  but  also  when  they  be 
dead  euery  member  and  piece  of  their  body  is  contrary  unto  them. 
Bum  a  piece  of  an  Hart's  home,  you  shall  see  how  the  smoke  and 
smell  thereof  will  chase  away  serpents.  Whosoeuer  haue  about 
them  so  much  as  the  tooth  of  an  Hart,  or  be  anointed  with  the 
marrow  or  suet  of  a  Stag  Buck  or  Hind-calfe,  need  not  to  fear 
any  serpents,  for  they  will  flie  from  them.'  ^  And  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  no  marvel  coming  amiss  to  the  old  naturalist. 
Harts'  horns  are  still  used  in  modem  chemistry,  it  may  be  noted, 
in  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  ammonia  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  snake-bites. 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  314,  333,  343;  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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After  Pliny  the  stag  was  not  celebrated  in  any  literary  work 
which  acquir^  wide  popularity  until  the  treatise  of  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers  on  hunting,  bound  up  in  what  is  known  as  *  The  Boke  of 
St.  Alban*8.'  All  the  medifleval  lore  of  venerie  may  here  be  found, 
the  terms  of  the  hunter  for  the  deer  during  each  year  of  its  life, 
how  *  to  knaw  the  hede  of  an  hert,'  *  how  ye  shall  breeke  an  hert ' 
(disjoint  and  carve  a  hart),  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  curious  to  think  that  all  this  cumbrous  vocabulary  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  A  few  terms  linger  in  modem  hunting  argoi^ 
a  few  more  exist  in  Shakespeare's  pages,  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  thanks  to  his  genius ;  but  the  nice  rules  of  the  mediaeval 
huntsman  have  all  fled  with  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  in  England 
and  the  fading  of  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  old 
noble  who  might  hunt  and  the  clown  who  might  not  participate 
in  sylvan  sport.  *  Harbourers '  and  *  tufters '  are  still  spoken  of  in 
Exmoor,  and  ^  warrantable  deer '  possess  still  their  ^  rights '  and 
*  points,'  still  ^  take  soil '  and  *  run  to  herd ' ;  but  these  terms  are 
only  familiar  to  those  who  have  hunted  with  the  Exmoor  stag- 
hounds. 

Needless  to  say,  no  hounds  ever  chase  the  fallow  deer  in  our 
parks.  They  might  be  sacred  to  Diana,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. If  any  enterprising  dog  were  inclined  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts, and  could  only  read,  he  would  see  written  in  large  letters 
on  a  board  a  notice  denouncing  death  to  all  such  intruders.  The 
rifle,  or  sometimes  even  the  shot-gun,  kills  deer  much  more  expe- 
ditiously, and  at  much  less  risk  of  frightening  the  herd,  than  does 
any  kind  of  running  them  down  with  dogs.  The  venison  of  fellow 
deer,  though  sweet  and  tender,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
red  deer,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  former  deer  are  not  much  shot  in  our 
X)arks,  save  in  order  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  herd.  They 
are  beautiful  appliances  of  wealth  and  ancient  lineage  rather  than 
cattle  from  which  profit  is  expected,  surrounding  the 

Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 
Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state, 

and  lending  a  grace  of  their  own  to  the  peaceful  precincts  of  a 
great  house.  Doubtless  the  Duke's  sentiments  still  weigh  with 
their  owners — 

Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 
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It  pleased  Sydney  Smith,  when  old  friends  visited  his  parsonage, 
to  satirise  the  foibles  of  ancestral  wealth  in  a  kindly  fitshion  by 
sending  his  man  to  sit  with  wig  and  gown  and  maple  bowl  in  a 
grotto  like  a  hermit,  and  his  boy  to  hold  np  a  stuffed  deer's  head 
and  antlers  from  a  thicket. 

The  long  summer  day  is  waning  at  last  as  we  ramble  through 
the  tall  bracken,  and  the  shadows  of  the  great  oaka  lengthen  on 
the  fair  sloping  lawns.  Our  thoughts  are  interrupted  by  a  string 
of  hinds  following  their  antlered  lord  from  the  shade  of  the  old 
thorn-trees  to  the  open  glades  now  the  heat  has  moderated. 
What  graceful  creatures  they  are  I  How  little  do  they  care  for 
our  presence !  Does  not  every  wild  creature  speedily  find  out 
when  it  is  being  observed  by  a  naturalist  rather  than  by  a  design- 
ing sportsman  ?  Mark  their  coats — some  literally  fallow  (pale), 
others  much  darker,  but  all  shining  where  the  sun  glints  off  them 
— their  large  lustrous  eyes,  the  hinds'  long  ears  diligently  gather- 
ing in  every  sound,  the  proud  majestic  gait  of  the  stag.  He  id 
in  very  deed  lord  of  all  he  surveys,  until  some  younger  champion 
deposes  him  in  a  year  or  two's  time  from  his  pride  of  place.  It  is 
a  typical  picture  of  country  life  in  England,  a  sign  of  the  long 
peace  with  which  the  land  has  been  blessed,  and  of  the  happy 
relations  subsisting  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
numerous  tenantry.  Low  down  among  the  trees  the  village  spire 
is  visible,  and  on  the  other  side,  half  hidden  in  foliage,  the  long 
roofs  of  the  great  house,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  gilt  vane 
catching  the  last  rays  of  sunlight.  The  church  clock  strikes, 
followed  faintly  by  the  turret  clock  over  the  stable-yard ;  a  couple 
of  children  pass  hand  in  hand  through  the  park  to  reach  their 
cottage,  the  dor-hawk  drones  pleasantly  from  the  hillside,  the 
meadow-crake  begins  her  harsh  cry  for  the  night.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  walk  home,  past  the  old  Scotch  iir,  by  the  crab-tree  where 
once  a  keeper  hanged  himself,  by  the  great  oak  and  yew,  near 
neighbours,  the  pride  perchance  of  centuries.  Mists  creep  in  from 
all  sides,  the  river's  murmur  waxes  louder, 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  IL 

CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  ADMIRAL  IS  SQUABED. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  VILLIERS  was  of  all  landowners  the 
most  peppery.  He  could  not  keep  on  terms  with  the  fermers^ 
his  tenants ;  he  never  attempted  to  be  on  terms  with  his  relations, 
and  his  warlike  attitude  towards  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  property 
of  Torres  was  notorious.  A  man  so  revelling  in  storms  as  the 
Admiral  must  needs  have  some  quarrel  with  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour, and  the  subject-matter  is  easily  found.  A  bit  of  land  con- 
tested, a  dubiousness  of  fence,  and  behold  Sir  John  Villiers  ram- 
pant. The  makings  of  a  despot  had  the  Admiral ;  he  was  kind- 
ness itself  (in  his  imperious  way)  so  long  as  he  was  not  crossed ; 
but  oppose  the  most  reasonable  of  wills  to  his  and  England  itself, 
let  alone  Devonshire,  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  him. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  Roscoria  who  happened  to  be  the  next- 
door  neighbour,  and  very  warm  the  Admiral  made  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Roscoria  loved  every  inch  of  Torres,  and  held  his  own  with  an 
iron  grip.  The  Admiral  took  it  into  his  head  that  a  comer  on 
the  boundary  of  the  two  properties  belonged  to  himself,  and  he 
set  himself  to  wrest  it  from  Roscoria.  A  little  representation  and 
cajolery  he  tried  first,  then  threats,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
ousted  by  an  impudent  young  pnppy  like  Louis  Roscoria.  But 
the  owner  of  Torres  stood  firm. 

.The  relations  were  thus  a  little  strained,  when  a  glorious  piece 
of  strategy  occurred  to  Louis  the  lover.  He  had  just  declared 
himself  to  Lyndis,  and  had  received  her  assurance  that  she  loved 
him  in  return,  and  would  marry  him  gladly  could  the  Admiral  be 
squared. 

So  Roscoria  arranged  a  dinner  at  Torres  Hall,  Tregurtha  and 
two  or  three  others  to  be  present,  and  then  went  over  himself  to 
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invite  the  Admiral.  &ir  John  Villiers  hemmed  and  ha'd,  and 
would  have  curtly  declined  to  enter  the  young  man's  house,  but, 
scenting  the  battle  afar  off,  and  hoping  for  a  good  rousing  tussle, 
he  consented  grimly. 

Some  fine  old  port  came  up  from  the  cellar  of  Torres,  and  a 
^^^MJ  jolly  party  Boscoria  and  Tregurtha  managed  to  make  of  it. 
TSi^'  Admiral,  who  came  in  at  first  snofiing  haughtily  and  twirl- 
wy  Lis  eye-glass  witi  the  most  warlike  aspect  imaginable,  was 
^scccitfii  ud  3Doothed  as  the  wine  went  round,  and  at  last  began 

^^^^-<^  airmnstance !     Need  we  say  how  the  young  men 

^^«ir-c  wiui  «jftter  at  indifferent  naval  anecdotes,  and  greeted 

;^^  "^^^^  **  a^U5t  pun  with  clamorona  applause  ?    Tregurtha 

Jurvc  ixti  jc  i«,  fxinjwd  by  the  others,  into  the  Lobgesang, 

^^^^  :tt?  >i  ViZyewdifZIow!'  and  this  was  the  signal  fw  Roscoria 

^  ^"^  ^^AimsiHf  vviiiLifjrtki^  the  Admiialand  insinuate  :— 

*  -nojw.  sEc^  w>?  ar«^  an  coBTineed  of  this,  and  it  makes  me  all 

-:v   3i\nt  r»?^[r-c!u;  liic  c2:<re  shoald  be  any — any  small  mis — 

^t.>-^anM^r,,cmifiii^.^      S.>5««ii    here    grew   xery  nervous,   and 

^  ^^^  i«L^      *F*ft  is,  ^^ir  Jolin,  we  all  think  here 

— :^>  ,vuiii  3e  aio^  iMirfcre»«y  settled  iS—\ijo\i  could  be 

^:^:   u  :Ba^  jce  imaj[  gcrTTins,    *Xo«i  haTe  a  niece ' 

l,^'**^^""  ^"  ^  "^^  ^  aMcte^   most   be  <m  you^r  side,' 

c^  w.-i^-i4^  iuiulia^r  'liua^  I  <kxi*t  deny  that  if  you 

X  aiiiftru  ^cis  be  made  to  my  fall  and 

tiiir     case,    without    further 
^wniifiar^'-pioe,''  w^iich,  I  am 


**-"v^  *-k^ 
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*  Excellent — excellent.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  wine. 
The  wine,  sir,  is  unexceptionable.  I  wish  only  I  found  your  oflfer 
the  same.' 

*  Come  now,  Admiral,'  interposed  Tregurtha  good-humouredly, 
*  what's  a  niece  ?  You  are  rid  of  a  tiresome  responsibility,  and 
the  lady  gets  an  honest  husband.' 

*H'm!  honesty  is  his  forte j  is  it?  Shouldn't  Jiave  thought 
it,'  muttered  the  Admiral ;  but  he  was  giving  in. 

*  There  is  one  objection,'  he  said,  moving  uneasily.  ^Miss 
Villiers  is  under  age ;  but  then  girls  are  headstrong  nowadays. 
What  if  she  declines?' 

*  Ah !  she'll  not  decline,'  said  Roscoria,  with  a  joyous  ring  in 
his  voice. 

*  Indeed,  sir !  Then  there  has  been  a  little  clandestine  love- 
affair  between  you  already,  has  there  ?    The  hussy !' 

*  Welly  Admiral,  we  don't  generally  make  our  first  tentative 
advances  in  the  presence  of  the  guardians — now  do  we  ? '  put  in 
the  ready  Tregurtha. 

^  I  suppose  not,  you  rascal ;  I  suppose  not,'  said  the  Admiral, 
and  pen  and  paper  were  laid  before  him. 

*  Now  mind.  Sir  John,'  Boscoria  warned  him  jocularly,  *  this 
transaction  may  not  be  strictly  legal ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  Court  of  Honour.  I  am  sure  of  my  own  intentions,  I  can 
guess  at  the  lady's,  and  this  writing  is  to  hold  you  to  yours.' 

The  Admiral  only  nodded  impatiently,  and  wrote  down  in  good 
set  terms  an  agreement  to  give  his  niece  in  marriage  to  Louis 
Boscoria  on  condition  of  that  landowner  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
resigning  all  claim  of  ownership  to  the  boundary-plot  of  Braceton 
Park.  He  threw  the  paper  across  to  the  young  men  to  sign  as 
witnesses,  and  then  returned  to  his  glass  and  his  yarn.  The  old 
fellow's  somewhat  shaken  good-humour  was  quickly  restored.  He 
was  finally  put  into  his  greatcoat  and  sent  home  in  his  brougham, 
feeling  vaguely  uncomfortable,  but  softly  singing  a  nautical  ditty. 

Boscoria  knew  no  discomfort  nor  repentance,  but  danced  the 
hornpipe  with  Tregurtha. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

boscoria's  betrothed. 

SoSETTA  ViLLiEBS  was  looking  very  uncomfortable.  She  had 
taken  a  seat  opposite  to  her  uncle,  the  Admiral,  and  was  cross* 
questioning  him  with  a  certain  sternness,  before  which  the  old 
sinner  was  quailing  considerably. 

^Mr.  Boscoria  made  you  this  offer,  you  say?  It  is  most 
extraordinary  ;  I  scarcely  have  seen  him.' 

*  Why,  Sosetta,  he  gave  me  to  understand — ^at  least,  he  hinted 
at  something  like  an  affaire  de  cosur  between  you.' 

^Affaire  de  fiddlestick!'  cried  Miss  Villiers,  rising  in  real 
indignation ;  ^  the  man  waibI  have  been  exceeding !  Why,  ui>on 
my  word,  the  conceit  of  these  young  men !  I  suppose,  passing 
me  in  the  lanes  once  or  twice,  he  was  slightly  taken  with  my  looks, 
and  supposes  me  to  have  been  equally  entranced  by  his.  I  should 
really  like  to  see  him,  uncle,  to  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.' 

^  Well,  that  is  the  most  sensible  thing  you  have  said,  Bosetta,' 
agreed  the  Admiral,  ^  for  you  must  anyway  see  this  fellow,  and 
make  it  up  with  him  somehow,  to  save  my  credit  as  a  man  of  my 
word.  I  admit  it's  a  deuced  awkward  business,  but  since  I  con- 
sented to  it — in  cold  blood  mind,  Bosetta — I  repeat  that  I  had  not 
had  too  much — I  am  bound  to  stick  by  the  contract,  and  I  suppose, 
you,  being  included  in  it,  are  at  least  called  upon  to  bear  me  oat.' 

^  I  never  knew  such  a  fearful  scrape ! '  cried  Bosetta,  with  a 
rush  of  despairing  tears  to  her  eyes.  And  then,  being  very 
brave  of  nature,  she  shook  herself  together  and  pondered.  She 
was  a  real  child  still,  only  siideen,  and  had  never  been  much  in 
the  company  of  older  ladies.  She  was,  therefore,  quite  unprepared 
to  enter  upon  any  matrimonial  plans  of  her  own,  and — clever  as 
she  was — dwelt  in  surprising  ignorance  of  the  world.  No  course 
then  could  her  inexperience  suggest,  except  that  of  saving  her 
uncle's  reputation  by  adhering  to  the  contract.  And  as  she  thought 
and  accustomed  herself  to  the  strange  idea,  her  young  feuse  lighted 
up  with  humorous  smiles,  and  she  threw  up  her  head  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  enterprise. 

'Sir,'  she  began,  turning  solemnly  upon  the  shamefEist 
Admiral,  '  I  feel  that  you  have  treated  me  with  scant  considera- 
tion, and  plunged  me  early  into  the  difficulties  of  a  matronly 
career.  Nevertheless,  such  is  my  care  for  the  family  reputation 
that — I'll  marry  Louis  Boscoria ! '  she  concluded,  with  a  sudden 
gust  of  laughter. 
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*  Yes ;  he  is  learned,  is  he  not  ?  And  I  remember  him  as  very 
good-looking,'  she  added,  with  a  blush;  *  large  soft  eyes,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  suppose  one  can  fall  in  love,  given  a  man  so  hand- 
some. Allans — essayonsl  But  if  I  don't  give  it  him  for  this 
abominable  deception,  then  I  don't  feel  the  blood  of  my  Spanish 
ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  coursing  vigorously  through  my 
veins !    Sir,  I  consent.' 

The  Admiral  (who  was  honestly  afraid  of  his  spoilt  niece) 
confounded  himself  in  thanks  and  praise,  and  privately  thanked 
also  his  stars  that  his  ward  had  grown  up  so  unsophisticated. 
With  that  tricksy  Spanish  spirit  of  hers,  had  she  taken  this  aflFair 
in  a  diflferent  light  she  might  have  got  me  into  fearful  trouble,  he 
thought,  softly  whistling  directly  the  descendant  of  the  hidalgoes 
had  turned  the  comer. 

Next  day  was  fixed  for  Roscoria's  introduction.  On  hearing 
the  complete  success  of  his  stratagem,  Louis  arrayed  himself 
regardless  of  expense  and  hastened  to  Braceton  Park.  He  gave 
Tregurtha  leave  to  follow  him  in  an  hour — *  to  be  introduced  to 
the  lady  who,  I  suppose,  will  then  be  my  betrothed,'  he  said. 

Admitted  into  the  drawing-room,  Roscoria  was  left  alone  for 
what  seemed  to  him  an  awful  while.  He  grew  nervous,  and 
fluttered  at  every  sound  in  the  room.  The  clock  annoyed  him 
inexpressibly,  and  he  started  every  time  he  faced  a  mirror.  At 
last,  in  despair,  he  clutched  his  hat  and  stick,  and  sat  down  in 
orderly  stiflhess  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  tried  to  abstract 
his  thoughts.  But  they  would  dwell  on  his  Lyndis,  and  it  was 
no  use  to  try  and  ^  sit  like  his  grandsire  carved  in  alabaster.' 

Suddenly  there  was  a  light  sound  of  approach,  and  a  tremu- 
lous, sweet,  rich  voice  close  to  his  ear  said  simply : — 

*  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Roscoria.' 

Louis  bounded  on  his  chair  as  by  galvanism,  dropped  his 
encumbrances,  and  spread  forth  a  pair  of  eager  arms,  into  which 
Rosetta,  thinking  this  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  was  actually 
preparing  submissively  to  walk,  when  he  saw  that  something  was 
wrong. 

*  Ten  thousand  pardons ! '  he  cried. 

<  Not  at  all,'  said  Rosetta,  smiling.  ^  It  is  quite  natural  that 
you  should  feel  deeply  upon  an  occasion  like  this.'  And  then  she 
rubbed  her  small  hands  together  bashfully,  and  waited  with  a 
beating  heart  for  the  beginning  of  his  courtship. 

*  But  I  hope  you  see  my  mistake,'  urged  Louis,  still  in  smiling 
embarrassment.    *  I  took  you,  in  fact,  for  another  lady.' 
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*  But  I  am  the  other  lady,'  said  Eosetta. 

*  Ah ! — Miss  Villiers  I  was  expecting.' 

*  Precisely.     I  am  Miss  Villiers,'  said  Bosetta,  with  firmness. 

Boscoria  looked  the  lady  in  the  face.  She  was  a  very  young- 
looking  creature,  small,  hut  rather  strongly  made,  with  a  striking 
white  face  and  great  blue-black  eyes  with  a  latent,  passionate  &e 
in  the  very  depths  of  them.  She  had  a  resolute  small  chin  and  a 
decided  mouth.  Louis  thought  her,  spite  of  her  prettiness,  the 
most  tremendous  interlocutor  he  had  ever  met.  He  turned  abso- 
lutely faint  with  sudden  horror,and  grasped  a  chair,  saying  feebly : — 

*  But  Miss  Villiers  was  tall  and  fair.' 

*  Oh,  my  cousin  do  you  mean  ?  Yes ;  she  will  be  in  directly. 
But — but ' — (Eosetta's  face  grew  whiter  and  her  eyes  larger  with 
the  shock  of  discovery) — *  you  did  not  mean  Aer,  surely?' 

*  Excuse  me — I  did — and  do.' 

*  Then  allow  me  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Boscoria,  that  the  Admiral 
did  not.  My  cousin,  Lyndis  Villiers,  is  his  niece  and  guest 
merely ;  it  is  I  who  am  his  ward  since  my  father  died  in  a  naval 
engagement.  He  has  made  a  very  natural  mistake.  Lyndis  is 
supposed  to  be  out  of  the  question,  being  engaged  to  marry  a 
former  pupil  of  yours — ^Mr.  Eric  Bodda.  The  Admiral  of  course 
assumed  that  you  meant  me  when  you  made  your  extraordinary 
request.    I  may  mention  that  I  thought  it  odd  at  the  time.' 

*  0  Lord !  0  Lord !  I  am  punished  this  time ! '  gproaned  Bos- 
coria, and,  without  even  keeping  up  a  pretence  of  ceremony,  he 
sank  on  the  table  and  sat  there,  rocking  himself  backwards  and 
forwards.  Bosetta  laughed  as  one  who  had  lost  a  load  of  care. 
She  was  now  free  to  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes  of  another,  and  for 
the  first  moment  could  not  resist  doing  so.  She  stood  opposite 
Boscoria  and  laughed  at  him  and  his  discomfiture,  like  the  child 
she  really  was. 

*  Not  that  I  mean  the  least  disrespect  to  you,  my  dear  Miss 
FiZZiers,'  apologised  Boscoria,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  lamenta- 
tions ;  *  if  only,  like  my  predecessor  Jacob-  when  in  a  similar 
predicament,  I  could  take  hotU^  how  glad,  how  thankftil  I  should 
be  I  But  as  it  is,  dear  Miss  Villiers,  your  cousin  is  so  much  to  me 
— and — I  thought  I  had  got  her! — in  short,  I  know  you  will 
excuse  me.' 

*  Excuse  you  ?  Why,  I  am  so  thankful  myself! '  breathed  out 
Bosetta. 

*  Thanks ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  It  makes  it  much 
easier  for  me,'  sighed  Boscoria  gratefully. 
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At  that  moment  enter  the  Admiral,  walkiog  sideways  and 
fiimbling  with  the  door-handle  as  one  who  fears  to  interrupt  a 

Boscoria  came  forward  in  penitent  guise,  and  began  to  explain 
the  unlucky  mistake  that  had  arisen,  and  how  it  was  Miss  Lyndia 
Villiers  towards  whom  his  heart  had  yearned. 

The  Admiral  snorted.  His  temper  arose.  Both  the  young 
people  knew  they  were  in  for  it.  Sir  John  Villiers  withered  them 
both  with  his  sea-faring  eye. 

<  G-oodness  gracious ! '  exclaimed  Boscoria,  also  a  little  irritably. 
<  If  I  tear  up  that  paper,  and  leave  you  in  possession  of  that  bit  of 
land,  and  say  no  more  of  my  marriage  in  connection  with  it, 
but  try  to  gain  Miss  Lyndia  Villiers  as  a  separate  undertaking,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  all  right  ?  * 

'  Bosetta  Villiers  is  an  heiress,  so  if  she  pleases  to  throw  herself 
away  on  a  poor  schoolmaster — he's  no  worse  than  the  good-for- 
nothing  military  men  who  generally  get  the  heiresses — but  Lyndis 
Villiers  has  not  a  penny,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  second  brother's 
memory  to  see  that  his  orphaned  child  does  not  marry  any  impe- 
cunious young  gentleman.  Besides,  she  is  suitably  affianced  to 
Mr.  Eodda's  eldest  son.     She  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question.* 

*  For  the  moment  let  us  assume  it,'  said  Boscoria  (who,  we 
remember,  was  better  informed) ;  *  but  in  that  case,  naturally,  Miss 
Bosetta  Villiers  is  free.* 

A  very  gentlemanly  young  man !  thought  Bosetta  approvingly. 

<  I  do  not  see  it,  sir,'  said  the  Admiral,  unfurling  a  handker- 
chief like  a  challenging  flag.  '  I  will  neither  give  up  the  field 
nor  permit  you  to  go  without  your  share  in  the  bargain.' 

^  Then  give  me  a  trifling  consideration  in  money,'  suggested 
Boscoria — *  if  Miss  Villiers  will  kindly  pardon  my  entering  upon 
such  matters  in  her  presence.' 

^That  piece  of  land  and  my  niece  are,  in  my  estimation, 
priceless.  Only  the  one,  sir,  is  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the 
other.  Besides,  I  decline  to  have  any  shilly-shallying  in  this 
aflfair.  It  will  be  all  over  the  place  to-morrow  that  Bosetta 
accepted  you  and  you  threw  her  over.' 

*  Let  it  be ;  I  accept  the  position,'  said  Bosetta. 

*  I  will  not  let  it  be,'  stormed  the  Admiral.  *  If  a  young  man 
thinks  he  can  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  niece  of  mine,  let  him 
try — let  him  try ! ' 

Here  Bosetta,  growing  really  frightened,  hastily  went  out  and 
returned  with  sherry  and  biscuits,  which  she  pressed  upon  Bos- 
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coria's  acceptance  in  the  midst  of  his  indignant  rejoinder  to  her 
uncle*  Mechanically  the  young  man  received  the  refreshments, 
and,  holding  his  glass  in  one  hand  and  taking  a  fierce  bite  of  bis* 
cnit,  he  said  loudly,  and  turning  towards  the  lady,  '  I  protest 
again,  Sir  John  Villiers,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Miss  Bosetta,  and  she  knows  it  as 
well  as  I  do ' 

And  the  door  opened,  and  Lyndis  Villiers  was  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

Now  this  time,  of  course,  Boscoria  was  unnerved,  and  did 
nothing  but  turn  very  white  and  set  down  his  glass  and  look  away. 
Therefore  Lyndis,  hearing  his  last  speech,  seeing  him  in  excited 
converse  with  her  uncle  and  her  pretty  cousin,  and  eating  and 
drinking  as  if  he  were  there  for  the  day,  harboured  a  deep 
suspicion  of  her  lover.    There  was  a  painful  silence. 

Then  the  Admiral  began  again : — 

*  Lyndis,  come  here  !  Do  you  know  Mr.  Boscoria  ? '  and  Lyndis 
lifted  her  clear  grey  eyes  upon  Louis  and  said, '  Yes,  certainly.' 

Then  Boscoria  recovered  himself  and  shook  his  beloved  by  the 
hand,  and  murmured,  ^  Good  morning,  dearest ;  I  am  in  an  awful 
scrape.' 

And  Bosetta  confided  to  Lyndis  that  the  Admiral  was  past 
human  guidance,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Providence  would 
interfere.  Of  course  Lyndis  knew  nothing  of  what  was  toward, 
and  a  laborious  explanation  had  to  take  place,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  fair,  tall  Englishwoman  looked  rather  shocked,  and  murmured 
something  about  *  unjustifiable  liberty,'  which  was  directed  at 
Boscoria.    He  took  up  the  attack  by  a  counter-charge : — 

'  Is  it  true  that  you,  as  the  Admiral  says,  are  still  engaged  to 
EricBodda?' 

Lyndis  raised  her  eyes  again  to  Boscoria's,  this  time  with  a 
f mrtive  memory  of  love-making  in  them,  and  responded  decidedly, 
*  No,  it  is  not.' 

<  Sir,'  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Admiral,  ^  Mr.  Bodda  is 
coming  this  afternoon  to  break  this  to  you.' 

^  Break  it  to  me  ! '  irascibly  exclaimed  the  Admiral.  ^  How 
many  more  things  am  I  to  have  broken  to  me  this  day  ?  I  should 
like  to  break  a  thick  stick  to  these  fellows  I  Why  can't  they  stick 
to  their  engagements  as  I  do  ?  Precious  attractive  they  seem  to 
find  you  two  young  women.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed, 
Lyndis,  to  come  and  tell  me  that  your  fellow  has  given  you  the 
slip  too.' 
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*  Oh,  I  say ! '  expostulated  Roscoria,  and  he  dared — before  the 
Admiral — to  put  his  arm  round  Lyndis's  waist. 

*  Look  at  them,  sir  I '  said  Sosetta,  in  a  motherly  aside.  *  Fd 
go  to  the  rack  with  Spanish  fortitude  before  I  would  cross  young 
love.' 

*  Lieutenant  Tregurtha ! '  announced  the  footman,  and  in  came 
Dick  with  an  air  of  Bless  you,  my  children  I  about  him.  He  was 
stopped  on  the  very  threshold,  though,  by  recognising  in  Miss 
Bosetta  Villiers  a  dear,  if  new,  attraction. 

*  Hallo !  *  he  exclaimed.  *  Why,  this  is  delightful,  you  know ! ' 
and  shook  her  warmly  and  long  by  the  hand. 

Sosetta  ordered  a  fresh  glass  for  the  sherry,  and  Lyndis 
inhaled  the  odour  of  the  hyacinths  in  the  flower-stand,  whilst 
Boscoria  bent  over  her,  earnestly  engaged  in  making  his  peace. 
The  Admiral,  who  had  been  quelled  for  the  moment,  burst  out 
afresh.    Li  trembling  accents  he  said,  waving  his  hand : — 

^  Ladies,  leave  us,  if  you  please ! '  and  Lyndis  and  fiosetta, 
knowing  what  impended,  hastily  made  for  the  door,  Soscoria 
finding  time  to  bow  out  his  adored  just  before  Sir  John  broke  into 
a  torrent,  a  storm,  hurricane,  gust,  squall,  half-gale,  great-guns- 
blowing  (or  any  other  nautical  simile)  of  language. 

The  young  men  listened  with  respectful  disapprobation  (for  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  course  of  the  Admiral's  diction  was  at  all 
times  dangerous).  When  the  sea-faring  gentleman's  invention 
was  somewhat  ebbing,  Tregurtha  was  in  an  undertone  acquainted 
with  its  source.  The  moment  when  it  seemed  of  any  use,  Boscoria 
began  again  on  his  suit.  He  pleaded,  urged,  lost  his  temper, 
found  it  again,  represented,  reasoned,  chaffed  the  Admiral,  ap- 
pealed to  his  friend — and  all  in  vain.  Lyndis  was  steadily  denied 
to  him. 

'  And  Miss  Bosetta  ? '  asked  the  Lieutenant ;  but  this  ques- 
tion, which  to  him  was  most  important,  got  lost,  as  totally  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  despair  the  tired  and  heated 
Boscoria  was  led  gently  away  by  his  friend,  and  the  moment  they 
appeared  out  of  doors  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  ladies, 
who  were  waiting  in  the  garden. 

*  It  has  not  gone  well  with  you,  has  it,  Louis  ? '  asked  Lyndis 
anxiously. 

*  Gone  well !  It  has  gone  vilely,  Lyndis.  Why  do  you  en- 
courage such  a  curmudgeon  of  a  peppery  old  Cambyses  as  an 
uncle  ? ' 
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*  My  relative,  if  you  please,  sir/  said  the  loyal  Lyndis.  *  Why 
do  you  get  us  all  iuto  such  scrapes,  you  inconsiderate,  duped 
Hotspur?' 

^  Because  I  am  in  love,  most  beautiful ;  they  say  it  affects  the 
intellect.     So  tell  me  what  we  are  to  do  now.' 
'  Well — ^would  you  like  to  give  me  up  ? ' 

*  Don't,'  prayed  the  lover,  with  an  imploring  gaze  at  his 
goddess.  *  Say  something  cheering,  for — eh !  it  was  warm  in  there.' 

Lyndis  nodded  her  beautiful  head  sagaciously,  passed  her 
hand  over  Boscoria's  forehead,  smoothing  it,  and  smiled  to  herself 
to  see  how  his  countenance  cleared  under  the  comfort. 

*  Dear  one,  to  me  you  are  an  Immortal,'  he  said  reflectively  ; 

*  but — ^if  you  have  an  age,  what  might  it  be  ? ' 

'  That  will  not  do,'  said  Lyndis ;  ^  a  minor  I  am,  and  a  minor 
I  fear  I  shall  remain  for  a  year  or  two  more.  But  if  you  will 
wait ' 

Louis  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  '  I 
had  rather  run  away  with  you  at  once,'  he  said.     *  Let  us  elope.' 

*  Mr.  Eoscoria,  what  a  very  rash  idea  I ' 

*  Should  you  refuse,  if  I  asked  you  ?' 

*  I  hope  so,'  said  Lyndis,  thereby  giving  her  lover  much  hope. 

*  And  now,  as  I  am  really  angry  with  you,  you  may  go.' 

*  Yes,  goddess ;  but  I  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter. 
May  I ' 

Lyndis  did  not  expressly  say  he  might  not,  so  he  did — ^that  is 
to  say,  he  kissed  the  golden  head  that  was  resting  on  his  rough 
coat,  from  whence  it  was  raised  with  tumbled  bright  hair  spread 
abroad  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Tregurtha  and  Rosetta  meantime  had  been  looking  over  a 
hedge,  commenting  on  scenery,  the  weather,  and  the  crops. 
Bosetta  was  a  bom  farmer.     The  sailor  asked  her  tentatively : — 

*  Did  you  agree  to  this  plan  of  marrying  my  friend  Eoscoria?' 

*  I  did,'  said  the  maiden  brightly. 

*  But  surely  you  scarcely  knew  him  well  enough  to  love  him  ? 
There  must  have  been  a  strong  elective  affinity— or,  bless  me ! 
I  can't  account  for  it.' 

*  Love  him !     I  never  had  spoken  to  him,'  laughed  Eosetta. 
*You  would  not  have  given  him  your  hand  without  your 

heart?'  persisted  Tregurtha,  with  a  strange  pained  look,  which, 
alas  !  she  did  not  understand. 

*  WTiy,  yes.  If  I  had  added  my  heart,  think  how  great  the 
sacrifice  would  have  been.    As  it  was,  it  was  very  amusing.' 
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Eosetta  laughed  again,  at  Eoscoria  this  time,  who  came  up  to 
apologise  for  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  had  stupidly 
placed  her. 

*  Never  mind,  Mr.  Eoscoria,'  answered  she.  *  I  love  adven- 
tures, and  I  owe  this  one  to  you.  Only  next  time  you  ask  for 
Miss  Lyndia  Villiers,  let  me  advise  you — "  eee  that  you  get  her.'^ ' 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

THE   GIRL  I   LEFT  BEHIND  ME. 


For  a  fortnight  after  this  failed  attempt  Eoscoria  beat  his  brains 
in  vain  to  hit  on  a  method  of  squaring  the  Admiral.  He  was 
debarred  from  any  sight  of  Lyndis  herself,  for  Sir  John,  cleverly 
enough,  had  spirited  the  goddess  off  to  her  mother  in  London,  so 
that  her  lover  might  chafe  in  the  chains  of  his  exacting  profession 
until  perhaps,  being  unable  to  follow,  he  might  cease  to  love  her. 

Having  executed  this  little  piece  of  justice  on  his  sworn  foe 
Eoscoria,  the  Admiral  turned  mighty  good-humoured,  and  found 
that  he  lacked  a  companion  over  pipe  and  bowl.  As  he  had 
quarrelled  for  life  with  almost  all  the  residents  in  Devonshire,  it 
was  natural  that  the  choleric  but  cheery  old  fellow  should  turn 
his  eye  on  Dick  Tregurtha — a  stranger,  a  sailor,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  a  man  who  could  oppose  a  front  of  imperturbable  and 
respectfrd  good-humour  to  any  high-handed  impertinence  which 
the  Admiral's  temper  might  offer  him. 

This  distinction  suited  Tregurtha  uncommonly  well.  He 
liked  the  Admiral,  and  he  liked  the  Admiral's  niece.  He  did  not 
see  much  of  Miss  Eosetta  Villiers,  for  that  damsel  was  always 
either  attending  to  the  farm  or  preparing  for  an  examination. 
But  she  occasionally  looked  in  upon  the  men,  and  had  bright 
smiles  for  Eichard,  and  a  plate  of  fruit  sometimes.  She  teased 
the  Admiral  (who  was  completely  under  her  rule).  Sir  John 
evidently  liked  and  understood  Eosetta.  Lyndis  was  a  complete 
puzzle  to  him.  He  could  appreciate  a  fine  woman ;  but  Lyndis 
was  more ;  she  was  a  fine  lady,  and  far  too  calm-spirited  for  the 
Admiral's  taste.  She  was  afraid  of  him  and  his  imperious  way,  and 
he  knew  it,  and  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  avenging  himself  on 
her  indifference  by  startling  projects  of  matrimony  for  her,  accom- 
panied by  violent  reprimands,  which  Lyndis  took  with  a  calm 
disdain  coupled  with  fear. 

Now,  when  he  presumed  to  scold  Eosetta,  she  first  would  melt 
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into  a  regular  child's  fit  of  tears  (which  used  to  cause  the  Adminll 
to  clear  his  throat  and  blink  bis  eyes,  and  retract  certain  over- 
fierce  expressions);  then  she  would  flash  into  a  little  Spanish 
passion,  pay  the  Admiral  back  in  some  of  his  own  coin,  with  the 
genuine  stamp  upon  it,  and  quickly  send  him  to  the  right-about. 
And  this  the  Admiral  understood  too,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
knocked  under  with  a  good  grace  when  fairly  worsted.  Tregurtha 
was  never  weary  of  hearing  the  two  joke  together,  and  noting 
occasionally  how,  when  the  Admiral  wickedly  strove  to  turn  the 
joke  against  Rosetta  herself  or  her  sex,  the  young  lady  would 
throw  her  uncle  a  glance  of  her  black  eyes  that  shone  with  such 
masterful  warning  that  the  old  commander  would  cough  and 
change  the  subject,  whilst  Bosetta  broke  into  a  young,  irrepressible 
laugh  of  victory. 

Tregurtha  commended  himself  to  the  lady  by  oflfering  his 
help  in  the  mathematics  she  required  for  her  examinations. 
The  logic  which  she  also  studied  was  at  first  beyond  his  ken,  but 
he  got  over  that  difficulty  by  causing  Soscoria  to  give  him  a  fear- 
ful jorum  of  Jevons  every  evening,  which  he  then  passed  on  to 
the  pretty  student.  Bosetta  was  much  impressed ;  she  marvelled 
at  the  wide  and  varied  talents  of  a  mind  that  had  remembered  all 
the  details  of  logic  during  a  rough  sea-faring  life  like  Tregurtha's. 
But  if  she  admired  his  qualities,  how  was  he  afiected  by  hers  ? 
Ah !  that's  the  worst  of  it,  always. 

For,  said  Dick  to  Boscoria  one  afternoon,  as  that  distinguished 
preceptor  was  on  the  point  of  joining  his  adoring  disciples : — 

*  Wish  me  good  luck,  old  comrade ;  I  am  oflf  on  a  forlorn 
hope.' 

*  That  child? '  cried  Boscoria,  dropping  an  armful  of  the  Claren- 
don Press  series  with  resounding  bangs  upon  the  floor. 

*  That  child ! '  intoned  Tregurtha  mechanically,  with  the  voice 
of  a  captive  spirit  from  a  tomb.  *  I  feel  it  is  utterly  hopeless  mad- 
ness ;  but  I  shan't  be  ashore  much  longer,  and  I  must  go  to  sea 
with  a  certainty  behind  me.  I  was  never  a  man  to  go  doubting 
when  knowledge  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  So  I'll  go  and  have 
my  mind  set  at  rest.  I  shall  be  satisfied  this  evening,  I  trust, 
and  then  I'll  come  back  to  you,  Boscoria.' 

*  Yes,  you  are  sure  of  me,  at  any  rate.  I'm  afraid  you  are 
making  a  mistake,  old  fellow ;  but  I  dare  say  you  can't  help  it.' 

Pythias  whistled  sympathetically  as  Damon  went  out  by  the 
window  with  his  hat  over  his  brows  and  his  teeth  set. 

Bosetta  Villiers  was  playing  about  in  the  Admiral's  garden. 
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At  le£l&t,  she  thought  she  was  working,  but  the  sun  Was  hot  and 
there  was  a  pleasant  shade  under  that  chestnut-tree.  So  she  left 
oflF  weeding  and  tying  up  roses,  and  sat  dreamily  down  on  a  wooden 
seat  to  divide  her  attention  between  a  book  and  a  flitting  dragon- 
fly. Tregartha  came  walking  informally  through  the  garden,  for 
was  he  not  hand-in-glove  with  the  Admiral  ?  Bosetta  looked  up 
brightly,  extended  her  Jevons  in  smiling  appeal,  and  pointed  to 
the  other  end  of  her  rustic  sofa. 

*I'm  not  up  to  logic  to-day,  dear  Miss  Villiers,'  said  Tre- 
gurtha  with  quiet  despondency ;  *  1  have  brought  you  a  problem 
harder  to  solve  than  any  in  that  class-book  of  yours.  Do  throw 
it  over  the  hedge  for  half  an  hour,  for  indeed  it  is  not  opportune ! ' 

Bosetta's  astonishment  was  instructive  to  see.  She  clasped 
the  book  tighter  and  said  breathlessly,  ^You  are  strange,  Mr. 
Tregurtha.  Sit  down  here,  and  please  don't  look  at  me  like  the 
reproachful  manes  of  my  grandfather !  There,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  only  a  despairing  profile  that  I  see — the  full  face  was 
unendurable.' 

*  Just  allow  me,'  said  Tregurtha,  and  he  put  Stanley  Jevons 
into  his  pocket.  ^  There  !  now  I  have  no  rival  save  the  landscape. 
I  say,  listen.  Miss  Villiers.  I — oh !  but  you  will  never  understand 
— ^you  will  not  understand ! ' 

*I  will  do  my  best,'  said  Bosetta,  with  a  childish  touch  of 
pride.     *  Am  I  so  stupid  ?  ' 

*  My  little  Bosetta,  no ! '  cried  Tregurtha,  with  an  access  of 
tenderness  which  overwhelmed  him ;  ^  but  this  is  something  which 
mere  cleverness  will  never  teach  you,  and  which  I  cannot  explain 
to  you.  Boscoria  could  have  done  it,'  he  sighed,  *  but  I  am  an 
inferior  creature ;  besides,  I  shall  only  be  speaking  out  my  own 
disappointment.  Well,  best  have  it  over ;  titer  all  it  won't  take 
long.     Bosetta,  how  do  you  think  of  me  ? ' 

*  As  my  friend,'  answered  Bosetta  promptly. 

*  Ah !  and  all  the  time  I  am  only  your  lover ! ' 

*  My  lover  1 ' 

*  Say  what  you  like  now,  I  am  ready,'  groaned  Tregurtha,  with 
hopeless  resolution. 

There  was  a  long,  dreary  pause.  Bosetta  sat  still,  gazing 
away  over  the  sunny  lawn,  and  Tregurtha  cared  not  even  to  see 
her  answer  in  her  face — he  knew  it ;  he  looked  before  him  also, 
and  listlessly  their  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  daisies,  the  butterflies 
playing  above  them,  the  shifts  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  birds' 
half  dream-like  song. 
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'  Oh,  this  is  dreadful  I '  Bosetta  at  last  broke  out.  Sichard 
drew  her  nearer,  and  kept  his  arm  round  her,  saying  quietly : — 

*  I  am  sorry  I  distress  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  suflFer  anything !  I  wish  anything  evil 
could  have  happened  to  me,  if  only  T  might  not  have  hurt  you  so ! 
I  did  not  know  it,  Bichard,  I  did  not  know  it ! ' 

*  No,  of  course  I  saw  that.  You  are  no  flirt,  sweetheart,  or 
you  would  never  have  been  troubled  with  me.  Oh,  well,  it  is  over 
now — the  worst  part  at  least — and  you  must  not  be  too  soft- 
hearted, darling;  you  will  have  to  break  some  hearts  soon,  so 
steel  your  own ! ' 

Bosetta  gave  a  long,  long  sigh,  like  a  child  roused  from  deepest 
sleep.  All  this  was  so  new  to  her,  such  a  revelation  of  pathos,  and 
herself  so  helplessly  ignorant  and  unprepared,  that  she  had  never 
a  word  to  say,  and  all  her  sixteen  bright  years  of  life  seemed  un- 
reality before  this  woeful  fact — her  lover.  Involuntarily  she  laid 
her  head  upon  Tregurtha's  shoulder  as  if  he  could  help  her  :  then, 
with  a  start,  as  she  felt  the  tremor  that  went  through  him  at  her 
touch,  she  raised  it  up,  and  bent  her  startled  eyes  upon  him  while 
she  said,  so  low,  with  such  an  eflFort : — 

*I  ought  to  try  and  tell  you  why  I  cannot — ^marry  you. 
But  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  can  find  nothing  reasonable.  You 
would  in  your  turn  fail  to  understand  the  fancies  of  a  child 
like  me.' 

*  I  should  like  to  hear,'  said  Tregurtha.  *  Talk  to  me  as  long 
as  you  will ;  say  what  you  please  to  me ;  I  should  like  to  take 
back  some  little  knowledge  of  you,  instead  of  the  shadowy  hope 
which  has  now  gone  to  range  itself  with  the  endless  mass  which 
space  is  not  great  enough  to  hold — men's  illusions.' 

His  bitterness  seemed  to  make  his  distress  so  real  for  Bosetta 
that  she  gave  a  deprecating  cry  and  struggled  with  herself  for 
several  moments  before  she  found  heart  to  continue  speaking. 
Then  tremulously  she  asked :  — 

*  Should  you  care  to  marry  me  before  I  could  love  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Tregurtha.  *  Now  I  am  bewildered  by 
my  own  love  for  you.' 

*  Listen,  Mr.  Tregurtha.  I  am  only  sixteen,  as  you  know,  and 
childish  for  that  age.  I  have  lived  so  much  alone  and  so  wrapped 
up  in  my  examinations  and  out-of-door  pursuits  that  I  simply  have 
never  yet  had  occasion  to  think  of  marriage.  You  see,  I  have  no 
lady  relatives,  except  Lyndis — and  she  is  so  serious !     I  imagined 
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love  would  find  its  own  way  to  me,  without  my  playing  with  it 
beforehand.    Now  I  see  it  needs  practice.' 

*  Did  the  Admiral  never  warn  you  of  your  future  lovers  ? ' 
here  put  in  Tregurtha,  with  some  incredulity. 

*  Oh,  the  Admiral !  Who  cares  what  the  Admiral  says  ?  He's 
an  old  sailor,  what  can  you  expect  ?  They  think  of  nothing  else 
in  connection  with  us  women.' 

Tregurtha  gave  vent  to  a  dismal  chuckle  at  Bosetta's  not 
altogether  far-fetched  aphorism  on  the  navy.  He  was  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  controvert  it. 

*  And  so  you  paid  no  attention  ?  ' 

'Not  much,'  said  Bosetta,  blushing.  'At  least,  I  never 
dreamt  that  a  man  would  love  me  yet,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  return  his  sentiment.  I  relied  for  the  contrary  on  my 
Southern  nature,  and  troubled  my  head  no  more  about  it.  Indeed, 
I  used  to  think  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  lover,  and  now — now 
he  is  come  I ' — and  Bosetta  covered  her  face  and  broke  into  low, 
sad  sobbing. 

*  Oh,  you  poor  little  child !  And  I  have  done  you  harm,  blun- 
dering into  your  charmed  circle  of  heart  freedom  1  What  a  shame 
it  is!' 

Tregurtha  rose  up  from  his  seat  and  stood  stretching  his  arms 
out  with  a  laugh  of  self-directed  irony;  before  this  good  and 
innocent  girl,  with  all  her  sorrow  for  him,  he  felt  utterly  baffled, 
hopeless,  and  cast  back. 

*  Let  me  try  to  explain  myself  further,'  pleaded  Bosetta,  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  were  her  fault  that  she  could  not  love 
Tregurtha. 

*  See,  I  am  happy  here.  To  some  people  it  is  not  given  to 
know  when  they  are  happy,  but  I  do  know.  I  rejoice  in  my 
existence.  I  want  nothing  save  that  love  which  is  beautiful  in 
poetry  and  tragical  in  life.  Here  I  am  useful;  you  know  the 
Admiral — his  dear,  quarrelsome  ways — who  can  keep  him  in 
order  except  me  ?  Why,  if  I  did  not  act  as  his  interpreter  there 
would  never  be  a  farm  labourer  on  the  place ;  every  ploughboy 
and  cowman  on  it  would  give  the  Admiral  notice  to-morrow  if — if 
I  did !  Here  is  my  home,  too :  I  love  it.  I  love  every  comer  of  this 
old-fiwhioned  garden — the  comer  where  the  winter-violets  grow, 
the  nooks  to  find  snowdrops  in,  and  the  borders  with  the  scented 
pinks  and  heart's-ease  in  irregular  places.  I  look  for  each  flower 
as  it  comes  out,  and  I  scarcely  care  to  stray  outside  our  sweet- 
briar  hedge.' 
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<  Well,  dear  child,  all  I  can  possibly  say  is,  tliat  it  all  sounds 
very  pretty.  If  I  were  not  your  lover,  I  should  exclaim,  **  How 
simple  are  her  tastes !  what  innocence  and  what  content ! "  I 
should  look  on,  were  another  in  my  place,  and  say  complacently, 
*<  Here  is  at  last  a  woman  who  does  not  court  men's  admiration. 
Here  is  a  fjEiir  maid  who  prefers  Jevons's  ^  Elements  of  Logic ' 
to  Debrett's  *  Peerage,'  and  a  bunch  of  mignonette  to  a  tiara 
of  diamonds."  How  new,  how  picturesque,  and  how  refiresh- 
ing!' 

Bosetta  gazed  in  blank  wonderment  at  the  embittered  Richard, 
who,  with  arms  folded  and  a  caustic  frown,  was  haranguing  away 
as  if  to  conjure  from  him  a  whole  army  of  demons. 

She  was  not  of  a  mould  to  stand  by  and  see  another  really 
suffer. 

'  I  will  do  something  for  you,  Richard ! '  she  cried  at  length. 
<  My  lover  shall  not  think  me  hard.  I  will  go  with  you,  Richard, 
and  let  the  Admiral  and  the  cowmen  console  each  other.  Between 
you  and  your  friend  it  seems  as  if  I  were  never  to  be  left  alone. 
Well,  I  am  ready ;  I  have  plenty  of  spirit,  and  I  say  I  will  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  love  which  has  made  a  hypochondriac  of  my 
sailor  friend.  I  will  be  your  wife  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it 
— if  it  will  make  Richard  himself  again.' 

She  stopped,  excited  but  steadfast.  Tregurtha,  with  a  last 
laugh  of  amused  wretchedness,  said : — 

*  Senorita !  no  one  could  deny  that  you  are  brave  and  ready ; 
but  beware  of  your  adventurous  spirit.  You  are  forgetting  what 
kind  of  man  it  is  to  whose  rescue  you  would  hasten.  Why,  I 
would  sooner  a  shark  should  devour  me  on  my  next  voyage  than 
that  I  should  have  to  think  of  you  as  a  patient  martyr — ^you, 

my — ^my Oh,  good  gracious,  what  a  fool  I  am  I    My  dear 

Rosetta,  go  back  to  your  happiness.  When  the  Fates  mean  you 
to  love,  you  will — ^and  then — I  envy  the  man !  But  till  then, 
recollect  that  there  is  nothing  so  hopeless  as  mistaken  heroism. 
Shun  it,  pretty  one,  as  you  would  all  evil ;  for  it  is  a  peculiar 
danger  to  you  women.  My  darling,  shall  we  shake  hands  ?  for  I 
am  going.' 

*  And  you  will  not  come  again  ?    I  shall  miss  you  so  I ' 

*  I'll  write  and  let  you  know  about  that,'  said  Tregurtha. 
She  stood  opposite  him,  murmuring  pathetic  words  in  Spanish. 

Then  she  caught  her  breath,  and  was  silent.  A  man  who  knew 
her  less  would  have  thought  she  really  loved  him. 
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^  Bichard,  yon  should  have  waited,  I  believe ! '  she  exclaimed, 
as  by  sadden  inspiration. 

<  What  do  you  say  ? ' 

'  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  but  in  sailors,  they  tell 
me,  there  is  not  always  constancy,'  meditated  Bosetta  aloud. 

^  Not  always,  dear ;  only  sometimes.  Once  would  be  enough 
for  us.  But  do  you  know  where  you  are  leading  me?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Bosetta,  don't  say  anything  you  do  not  mean ! ' 

'  I  take  back  my  words,  Bichard.  Perhaps  I  lost  my  way  in 
this  darkness.    I  am  not  well  informed  in  these  matters.' 

'  No,  dear,  so  I  see,'  answered  Tregurtha  gently,  as  the  high 
hope  of  an  instant  died  in  his  breast  forgotten. 

<  And  you  have  my  "  Logic  "  still  in  your  pocket,'  suggested 
Bosetta,  melting  again  into  tears. 

*  So  I  have !  There — don't  cry  any  more  to-day.  To-morrow 
I  give  you  leave  to  cry,  because  you  will  then  have  forgotten  all 
about  it.  Shall  I  tell  you,  sefiorita,  who  should  have  been  your 
lover  instead  of  me  ? ' 

<  Please,'  whispered  Bosetta,  ashamed  but  curious. 

'  Job,'  said  Tregurtha  solemnly ;  and,  the  sailor  nature  being 
too  strong  for  him,  he  kissed  her  lips,  then  lefb  her  under  her 
chestnut«tree  and  went  away,  nor  ever  looked  behind  him. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

THE  WAY  WE  BEHAVE  WHEN  WE  ARE  YOUNG. 

It  .  was  past  midm'ght,  and  the  summer  moonlight  sparkled  on 
the  waves  as  a  little  boat,  with  its  sail  puffed  out  by  a  brisk 
breeze,  came  gliding,  conspirator-like,  towards  that  part  of  the 
Braceton  domain  that  runs  along  by  the  sea. 

It  was  the  night  after  Boscoria's  school  broke  up,  and  the 
first  use  the  master  made  of  his  holiday  was  this — to  arrange  to 
run  off  with  Miss  Lyndis.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done ; 
the  Admiral  would  not  yield,  the  lady  would  not  change  her 
mind,  and  the  lover  would  not  be  content  to  wait.  So  the  young 
people  exchanged  letters,  and  the  result  was  this  boat.  Tre- 
gurtha was  in  the  affair  as  well,  though  he  strongly  disapproved 
of  it.  His  love  of  adventure  had  conquered  his  conscience ;  and 
he  was,  besides,  confident  that  Boscoria  would  end  all  by  a 
blunder  if  not  backed  by  a  cool-headed  friend. 
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So  here  was  Tregurtha,  steering  the  boat  into  a  certain  safe 
and  sandy  cove  well  in  the  shadow,  where  he  knew  that  the  eye 
even  of  an  Admiral  conld  not  penetrate,  whilst  Boscoria  fetched 
his  lady.  Boscoria's  heart  was  on  land  before  his  legs,  and  again 
and  again  had  he  mounted  in  spirit  np  that  steep  pathway,  up  the 
cliff's  from  the  beach  to  the  side  of  the  house,  where  there  would 
be  one  light  in  a  window,  one  wakeful  inmate  to  steal  out  to  him 
through  the  unbolted  shutters  and  the  gate  she  would  have  left 
ajar. 

*  Are  we  late  ?  '  he  asked  his  friend.  . 

*  No,  early,'  said  Tregurtha. 
<  Will  she  be  ready?' 

^  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  my  dear  fellow.' 

*  What  are  we  to  do  if  she  is  not  ?  ' 
*Wait.' 

^  The  boat  ground  on  the  pebbly  beach,  and  Dick  admonished 
the  lover  %otio  voce — 

*  Don't — now  donH  sentimentalise  on  the  way ;  every  minute 
is  valuable ;  the  Admiral  is  not  deaf,  and  the  lady's  box  is  sure 
to  be  heavy.' 

Boscoria  was  off  like  a  chamois-hunter.  Tregurtha  sat  on 
the  beach  and  smoked  a  pipe,  stretching  his  legs  in  great  tran- 
quillity. Not  that  he  was  ignorant  that  Bosetta's  window  also  had 
a  light  in  it,  but  he  knew  it  did  not  shine  for  him,  and,  consider- 
ing all  things,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  look  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

It  was  soon,  in  reality,  that  two  figures  began  to  descend  the 
cliff-path.  Boscoria  first,  bearing  a  modest  trunk  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  back  each  moment  to  see  if  Lyndis  knew  her  way  in 
the  moonlight. 

Lyndis  herself  was  muffled  up  in  a  large  cloak.  She  did  not 
seem  at  all  nervous.  All  that  Tregurtha  noticed,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  boat  and  bade  him  ^  good  evening '  with  a  sort  of  pathetic 
courtesy,  was  that  her  figure  stood  straight  and  firm,  and  that 
she  trod  the  rocks  in  the  uncertain  light  with  Devonshire  de- 
cision. 

The  lieutenant  was  secretly  a  trifle  shocked  by  the  coolness 
of  the  young  couple.  Feeling  himself  the  incarnation  of 
duplicity  and  insubordination,  he  would  have  liked  a  more  re- 
morseful attitude  in  the  fugitives  themselves. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Villiers  ? '  said  Tregurtha,  doffing  his 
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sou'-wester  politely ;  and  at  that  moment  he  chanced  to  look  up 
at  the  house  and  saw  the  little  solitary  light  go  out. 

Bosetta  also  had  found  a  fearful  joy  in  the  adventure.  She 
would  dearly  have  liked  the  moon-lit  row  for  herself,  or,  &iling 
that,  would  fain  have  waved  her  hand  to  Bichard — but  here 
conscience  stepped  in.  She  therefore  watched  the  party  from  be- 
hind her  curtain  until  she  saw  them  safely  into  the  boat,  and  took 
a  last  critical  glance  at  her  own  lover,  preferred  him  to  Boscoria, 
blew  out  the  light,  and — probably  went  to  sleep ;  for  indeed  she 
had  quite  cheered  up,  and  Dick  had  been  right  in  saying  that 
she  would  only  weep  one  day  for  his  sorrow.  Tregurtha  smiled 
mournfully  to  himself  as  he  reflected  that  the  fiery  southern 
natures  may  excel  us  in  warmth  of  feeling,  but  we  of  the  colder 
north  can  beat  them  in  constancy. 

They  pulled  off  from  shore,  after  a  few  instants  of  great  anxiety, 
because  of  the  pebbles*  traitorous  noise;  and  then  they  made 
an  energetic  start.  The  thoughts  of  the  trio  were  concentrated 
on  putting  distance  between  themselves  and  the  possibility  of 
pursuit.  Lyndis  steered  until  the  men  lost  their  first  vigour, 
when  she  took  the  place  of  one  of  them  and  rowed  with  the  en- 
terprise of  an  ancient  Phoenician.  At  first  she  felt  a  delicacy  in 
taking  thus  active  a  part  in  the  escape,  but  this  finally  vanished 
when  she  looked  at  Boscoria  spreading  out  his  cramped  fists  in 
smiling  relief  whenever  she  stood  up  to  take  his  oar. 

They  had  passed  the  sharp  cliff  ^  Crallantry  Bower,'  and  began 
to  feel  the  creeping  shiver  that  heralds  the  dawn.  By  the  mixed 
and  twinkling  light  from  the  fsEuling  moon  and  the  glimmering 
East  they  were  thinking  they  could  discern  a  suspicion  of  white 
houses  in  the  bay  for  which  they  were  making,  when  Boscoria, 
who  happened  just  then  to  be  resting  with  his  hands  on  the 
rudder-lines,  exclaimed : — 

*  By  Heaven,  I  see  a  boat ! ' 

^  No  supernatural  phenomenon  upon  the  sea,'  said  Bichard, 
looking  out,  however,  with  some  uneasiness.  Lyndis  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  failed  for  the  first  time  to  draw  her  oar  through 
the  water. 

<  Well,  we  have  the  start,  if  it  should  be  the  Admiral.  It  is 
a  case  of  speed,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Oh,  good 
gracious,  Lyndis !  I  forgot  he  was  your  relation !  Change  places 
with  me  again,  and  guide  us  well  into  the  small  bay  there.  Pull 
for  our  happiness,  Tregurtha ! ' 

On  land !  The  three  voyagers  broke  into  varying  expressions 
of  relief. 
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*  By  Jove,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  reading  the  **  Agamemnon  ! " ' 
cried  Boscoria,  stretching  out  his  arms  exhausted. 

*  Thank  Heaven  ! '  said  Lyndis. 
^  Good/  said  Dick. 

The  cold  morning  light  was  growing  brighter  and  more 
encouraging  as,  after  drawing  the  boat  high  on  to  the  shingle, 
the  trio  proceeded  quickly  towards  a  certain  white  and  towered 
edifice.  As  might  be  expected,  this  was  their  goal — a  church. 
Lyndis  looked  rather  blankly  as  they  approached  this  termina- 
tion, and  lagged  behind  with  Boscoria. 

*  Would  you  two  mind  walking  in  front  ? '  sang  out  Tregurtha 
without  looking  round,  but  with  a  sternness  caused  by  his  sense 
of  complicity.  They  did  so,  and  the  wedding  procession  moved 
on  much  quicker. 

At  the  church  gate  they  were  greeted  by  Eric  Bodda,  the 
curate  here.  He  was  so  ingeniously  unselfish  (i.e.  self-torment- 
ing) a  man  that  he  had  insisted  on  being  the  one  to  give  his 
loved  Lyndis  to  the  man  she  loved. 

*Well,  every  man  has  his  particular  fancy;  but  it  puts  Toe  in 
a  precious  unpopular  position,'  Boscoria  had  thought,  whilst 
accepting  the  magnanimity. 

^All  right?'  asked  Bodda  then  of  his  patients,  victims, 
clients,  or  whatever  those  wights  are  called  on  whom  the  parson 
pronounces  the  matrimonial  benediction. 

*  For  the  present,*  replied  Boscoria. 

*  Then  come  along,'  said  Eric,  and  he  led  the  way  into  the 
little  rustic  church.  It  was  a  picturesque  old-fashioned  place, 
evidently  the  resort  of  the  ritualistic,  for  there  were  lighted 
candles  on  the  altar  and  great  bunches  of  scented  flowers.  The 
flowers  lent  a  charm  to  the  church  and  gave  a  memory  of  the 
fresh  outer  air,  from  which  one  is  apt  to  feel  so  desolately  shut 
out  when  encased  within  consecrated  walls.  The  candles,  also, 
were  much  needed,  for  the  windows  were  stained  in  such  deep  red 
and  purple  tints  that  an  early  morning  sun  could  hardly  pierce 
the  painting.  The  people  present  at  this  unconventional  wedding 
were,  besides  the  chief  couple  and  their  *  best  man '  Tregurtha, 
Eric,  the  parson,  who  now  surged  gorgeously  in  from  the  vestry 
with  flowing  gown  and  ponderous  prayer-book ;  the  elderly  and 
orthodox  clerk  or  verger,  who  followed  with  a  mien  of  severe  desire 
to  see  a  tiresome  ceremony  properly  performed ;  then,  lastly,  an 
aged  crone  of  the  sweeping  and  dusting  persuasion,  on  whose 
neck  Lyndis  would  fain  have  wept,  in  default  of  another  woman. 
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But  our  brides  shed  no  tears  nowadays.  The  tifnes  are  unde- 
monstrative, and  thus  the  drooping  veil,  whose  original  use  was  to 
conceal  unbecoming  traces  of  tears,  now  only  serves  to  soften  the 
marble  rigidity  of  resignation.  Who  that  has  once  seen  it  can 
ever  forget  the  Iphigenia-like  air  of  beauty  at  the  hymeneal! 
And  then  the  wretched  bridegroom !  Whether  he  stands  ^embling 
before  the  statuesque  bride,  or  kneeling,  with  the  shiny  soles  of 
his  patent-leather  boots  in  view,  what  an  advertisement  to  his 
bachelor  friends  against  matrimony ! 

The  present  wedding  was  more  cheery  than  most,  however. 
Bosooria  was  fairly  cool,  but  that  was  partly  because  he  had  not 
been  able  to  afford  a  new  coat  for  the  auspicious  occasion.  Lyndis, 
to  be  sure,  though  she  was  marrying  (unlike  the  generality  of 
brides)  a  man  she  loved,  and  this,  moreover,  in  defiance  of  her 
guardian's  wishes — a  circumstance  which  must  have  lent  an 
additional  charm  to  the  deed — ^I^yndis  stood  looking  white, 
white  and  terrified ;  all  her  own  rashness  and  the  inevitable  un- 
certainty of  her  future  filling  her  thoughts.  Her  head  was  bent 
and  her  fingers  clasped,  and  nervously  bent  back ;  she  was  retain- 
ing every  atom  of  her  self-control,  but  saying  what  she  had  to  say 
mechanically,  with  a  low  voice,  like  the  echo  of  her  own  sighing 
through  cloister  aisles. 

*  Cheer  up,  my  darling  I '  said  Louis  in  an  audible  whisper, 
just  as  the  clergyman  opened  his  mouth. 

*  Dearly  beloved — hiju&k ! '  began  Eric  Bodda ;  and  even  Lyndis, 
with  all  her  chastened  ^  amazement,'  could  not  resist  a  smile. 

Tregurtha  had  given  the  bride  away;  Boscoria  had  at  last 
found  the  ring,  wrapped  carefully  up  in  his  fiy-book ;  names  had 
been  duly  signed  with  atrocious  pens  in  the  vestry;  and  the 
bridegroom  saluted  the  bride.  But  to  do  this  last  it  was  not 
essential  to  call  in  the  verger  as  witness,  so  the  young  people  left 
Tregurtha  and  Bodda  behind  and  took  a  merry  run  in  the  sun- 
shine, down-hill  towards  the  village.  And  as  they  danced  along 
on  the  dewy  grass,  with  their  arms  interlaced  and  their  laughing 
improvident  young  faces  upturned  one  to  the  other,  they  turned 
a  sharp  comer  and  Lyndis  gave  a  little  scream  of  horror,  for  she 
had  nearly  fallen  into  the  arms  of  the  Admiral ! 

As  long  as  he  lives,  Boscoria  swears,  he  shall  never  forget  how 
he  was  feeling  whilst  Lyndis  shrank  back  with  outstretched  avert- 
ing hands,  exclaiming  tremulously : — 

^  My  dearest  uncle !  this — this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure ! ' 

*  Lyndis  Villiers — ^you  wretched  woman.' 
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*  You  are  twenty  minutes  behind  the  times,  Sir  John,'  intef- 
posed  Bosooria^  stepping  in  front  of  the  lady.  '  Lyndis  is  Mrs. 
Boscoria.' 

^  Have  yon  married  her  ? '  gasped  the  Admiral,  still  too  mndi 
done  for  even  to  swear. 

*  I — I— Kiid — I  have.  Oh,  Bodda  ! '  appealed  the  bride- 
groom, as  the  curate  came  up  with  Tregurtha,  *  fetch  the 
Admiral  the  certificate,  and  beg  him  to  be  ealm  for  the  sake  of 
Lyndis !  * 

It  was  evident  that  the  Admiral  was  in  great  perjdmty.  He 
saw  he  was  too  late. 

^  And  2/ou  permitted  this,  you  scoundrel  I '  he  roared,  tumiiil^ 
upon  Tregurtha  with  fury.  Bichard  flushed  up ;  he  had  been 
afraid  of  this.     He  simply  saluted  and  said  humbly : — 

*  I  can  only  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  we  have  all  behaved  very 
badly.' 

'  Ha  I  yes,  my  niece  Bosetta  knows  a  scamp  when  she  sees 
one.  Confound  you,  sir ! '  and  the  Admiral  turned  his  back  upom 
his  shamefast  subordinate.  He  confronted  Boscoria,  and  ibis 
time  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  malicious  gratification  under 
his  rage.  After  all,  when  your  next-door  neighbour  has  run  away 
with  your  niece,  there  is  an  unique  joy  in  the  thought  of  how  he 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  Sir  John  put  up  his  eye-glass  and 
surveyed  the  husband  of  his  niece  from  head  to  foot  with  a  smile* 

*  Well,'  said  Boscoria,  with  an  air  of  buoyant  courtesy,  which 
passed  but  poorly  with  his  stammering,  *I'm  awftiUy  sorry  we 
have  brought  you  so  far  after  us — but — since  you  are  here — ^would 
you  ? — may  we  request  the  honour  ? — ^we  have  ordered  breakfaafc  a^ 
the  "Bed  lion."' 

That  was  going  too  far.  The  Admiral  gave  one  of  his  snorts, 
grasped  his  cane,  and  absolutely  shook  it  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  In  another  instant  there  would  have  been  a  row  royal, 
and  the  preliminary  electric  thrill  went  through  the  whole  party. 
Lyndis  stepped  in.  She  softly  removed  Boscoria's  protective  hand 
from  oflf  her  shoulder,  and  said  with  decision :  — 

<  Let  me  speak  to  him,  Louis.' 

The  men  withdrew  a  little  as  she  went  across  to  the  in- 
furiated Admiral,  and  said  to  him : — - 

*  Sir  John,  dear,  we  do  not  want  to  defy  you,  and  we  never 
did.  But  indeed  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  owner 
of  Torres,  except  that  he  was  poor.  Was  I  also  poor  ?  Well,  then, 
I  was  accustomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  lifci  and|  bless  my  soul  t 
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that  is  all  I  have  to  fear;  there  is  no  starvation  in  the  case. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  behaved  differently,  but,  dear  Sir  John,  am 
I  not  young  ?  I  loved  him.  And  in  any  case,  here  I  am,  Boscoria's 
wife.  My  marriage  cannot  be  overlooked ;  would  it  be  seemly  ? 
Why  not  go  home  without  any  scandal,  and  be  thankful  that  you 
are  rid  of  a  charge  that  I  fear  has  been  very  troublesome  to  you. 
And  you  will  go  to  the  "  Red  Lion  "  first,  will  you  not  ?  and  have 
some  breakfast  apart  from  us.  Dear  sir,  think  of  Bosetta's  feelings 
— and  of  my  inextinguishable  remorse — if  you  were  to  take  a 
chill !  Gome,  let  me  walk  a  piece  of  the  way  with  you ;  the  men 
will  follow.  That  you  should  have  come  out  on  this  rough  sea 
so  early  in  the  morning  I  That  is  the  only  thing  which  shadows 
my  happiness.  I  do  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  but  I  should  like 
your  portrait — the  one  in  uniform,  of  course — ^you  will  send  it 
me,  will  you  not  ?    Yes  ? ' 

Lyndis  bent  her  ruffled  golden  head  and  looked  into  his  face 
with  her  sweet  starry  eyes.  Now,  the  Admiral  had  never  been 
inaccessible  to  the  wiles  of  lovely  woman,  and  Lyndis  had  never 
before  cared  or  dared  to  coax  him.  He  began  for  the  first  time  to 
see  that  there  was  something  else  in  the  girl  beyond  a  fine  figure. 
And  thus  it  came  that  he  put  his  hand  furtively  into  his  pocket 
and  said,  grumbling  and  awesome,  but  relenting : — 

*  You're  my  own  brother's  child  unluckily,  so  here's  ten  pounds 
for  your  honeymoon.  You  will  remember  that  I  have  made  an 
efibrt — and  a  very  considerable  one  it  was,  too,  for  an  old  gentle- 
man of  sixty — to  bring  you  back  to  your  duty  ;  if  I  am  too  late, 
you  may  blame  your  own  cunning  for  that,  when  in  future  days 
you  may  wish  this  morning's  work  undone.  Begad,  I  will  make 
it  warm  for  your  husband !  He  wasn't  set  down  on  the  next  estate 
to  mine  for  nothing.  There — there — a  pleasant  trip  to  you,  girl ; 
I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your  choice,  but  we  must  hope  for 
the  best ;  good  morning  1 ' 

Lyndis  returned  to  her  husband  in  tears,  but  the  Admiral  and 
his  fleet  were  defeated  off  Clovelly. 

Then  Tregurtha  discovered  that  there  was  only  just  time  for 
the  newly  wedded  to  breakfast  at  the  inn  before  the  coach  should 
be  arriving  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Barnstaple,  where  they 
were  to  take  train  for  Penzance.  So  up  the  main  street  of 
Clovelly  went  the  wedding  party. 

The  informal  little  wedding  breakfast  had  a  far  cheerier  air 
than  the  funereal  orthodox  ones.  Instead  of  being  presided  over 
by  awful  footmen  and  hired  waiters^  the  quartet  Was  served  by 
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one  sympathetic  maid,  who  brought  them  an  honest  tustic  repast 
of  eggs  and  bacon,  battered  cakes,  and  Devonshire  cream,  tea, 
and  cider.  It  was  all  wonderfully  Arcadian,  and  the  little  room 
was  very  pretty  with  its  walls  covered  with  old  china  and  the 
creepers  forcing  their  way  in  through  the  open  window,  Lyndis 
shone  on  the  occasion. 

Nor  was  there  any  time  for  sentiment,  nor  any  ghastly 
speeches.  Tregurtha  did  indeed  raise  his  tea-cup,  with  a  bow  to 
Lyndis  and  a  wink  to  Eoscoria,  and  endeavour  to  drink  its  con- 
tents off  at  a  draught,  but,  burning  his  mouth,  he  was  forced  to 
desist. 

Then  Eoscoria  was  bound  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  cider  and 
say: — 

*  My  dear  fellows,  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you,  and  now  let 
me  propose  my  toast.  (By  the  way,  Tregurtha,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  pungency  of  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  use  the  same 
word  for  "  trouble  "  and  "  wife's  relations  "  ?)  Where  was  I  ?  Oh, 
yes ;  allow  me  to  propose  the  health  and  good-humour  and  in<» 
demnity  from  chill,  of  my  revered  and  feared  uncle-in-law, 
Admiral  Sir  John  Villiers,  K.O.B.' 

*  Poor  old  fellow,'  said  Tregurtha  reflectively ;  *  I  hear  him 
stamping  about  overhead.  I  hope  he  has  got  all  he  wants ;  I 
shall  go  and  take  him  a  stiff  glass  of  grog.' 

He  did  so,  and  returned  with  a  smiling  but  battered  ex- 
pression. 

*  Is  he  any  cooler  ? '  anxiously  inquired  the  bridegroom. 

*  Cooler  ?  Molten  lead — the  torrid  zone — a  powder-magazine 
in  full  explosion — ^the  furnaces  of  Nebuchadnezzar — are  about  as 
cool  as  is  the  Admiral  at  this  moment.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
two  clear  out  of  this,  lest  he  change  his  mind,  and  bring  the 
whole  population  of  Clovelly  down  upon  you.' 

Lyndis  paled  visibly  and  rose. 

*  How  ever  did  he  know  we  were  off  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  how  indeed ! '  demanded  Tregurtha  of  his  friend.  Eos- 
coria looked  up  and  Eoscoria  looked  down,  and  Eoscoria  finally 
admitted  in  a  whispered  aside : — 

*  Lyndis  was  rather  fluttered,  Dick,  and  so  I  kissed  her— by 
mistake— just  under  the  Admiral's  window.' 

*  Good  luck  to  you  and  your  ship,  captain ! '  said  Eoscoria, 
with  that  air  of  ill-sustained  buoyancy  which  we  all  adopt  during 
the  mauvaia  quart  tVkeiire  of  parting. 
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*  Good-bye,  Corydon,'  said  Dick,  and  wrung  hig  friend's  hand. 
*  Be  off,  or  you'll  miss  the  coach.' 

Lyndis  and  Boscoria  walked  away  together  up  the  steep  path 
to  the  high  road ;  Bodda  had  made  himself  scarce,  and  Tregurtha 
stood  alone. 

There  is  an  advantage  here  and  there  when  your  friend 
marries  and  you  don't.  He  keeps  a  more  luxurious  table  as  a 
rule,  and  you  are  sure  of  a  match-box  and  hot  water  in  your  bed- 
room when  you  visit  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing eternally  gone;  the  old  frank  confidence  a  deux  grows 
yearly  more  difficult,  and  you  can  never  more  be  *  boys  together.' 

On  that  day  a  week  later  Captain  Tregurtha  was  off  again  to 
sea,  in  command,  in  a  measure  through  the  Admiral's  interest,  of 
a  fine  ship,  the  ^  Damietta.' 

Bosetta,  who  did  not  see  the  captain  again  before  he  went, 
has  taken  first-class  honours  in  the  Junior  Cambridge  Exam,  of 
the  year  (Logic  being  specially  commended),  and  she  has  now 
entered  upon  an  engrossing  project  in  conjunction  with  the 
Admiral  for  the  importation  of  some  *  Hereford '  white-face  cattle 
on  to  the  Braceton  farm.  She  connects  a  storm  vaguely  with 
danger  to  lovers,  but  she  rarely  thinks  of  Dick  in  calm  weather. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Villiers  bides  his  time.  To  fiiXKov  rj^sh 
and  when  Boscoria  comes  home  to  cane  his  boys  he  will  live  to 
find  a  rod  in  pickle  for  himself.  But  little  recks  the  lover  of  the 
future  thunders,  for  he  is  living  under  a  cloudless  sky.  Unlike 
most  folk  of  the  present  day,  Lyndis  and  Boscoria  have  rushed 
headlong  into  matrimony ;  and  if  consequences  will  fall  heavy — 
why,  let  them !  they  say,  as  they  blissfully,  economically,  and 
appropriately  roam  amongst  the  myrtles  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 

Percy  Boss. 
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MR.  STEVENSON'S  new  book— which  these  eyes  have  been 
privileged  to  see  in  proof — is  in  some  ways  his  best.  The 
material  is  inferior  to  that  of  *  Treasure  Island ' — is  not  that  common 
yet  eternal  stuff  of  romance  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the 
interest  and  charm  of  the  older  story  ;  nor  have  the  adventures  of 
David  Balfour  that  element  of  plot  which  attaches  us  so  closely  to  the 
study  of  those  of  Jim  Hawkins  and  Long  John.  But  the  whole 
thing  is  full  of  delightful  invention,  and  is  touched,  besides,  with 
a  humanity  which  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  ever 
realised  before.  The  manner  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  the 
manner  of  Defoe ;  by  which  I  mean  that  there  is,  as  in  *  Bobinson 
Crusoe,'  perhaps  a  little  too  much  psychology,  especially  the 
psychology  of  suffering.  The  two  heroes,  Allan  Beck  and  David, 
have  a  dreadfully  hard  time  of  it,  and  their  aches  and  pains  and 
tribulations  are,  it  may  be,  a  trifle  too  well  realised.  One  thinks 
with  a  sigh  of  the  cheerful  and  gallant  fancy  of  Dumas;  of 
the  smiling  indifference  to  the  details  of  hunger  and  fatigue 
which  distinguishes  the  experiences  of  Chicot  and  D'Artagnan. 
But,  for  all  that — and  in  apology  thereof  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  present  is  nothing  if  not  realistically  inclined — the  impression 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  generous  and  honourable.  In  two 
passages  at  least — the  Fight  in  the  Bound  House  and  the  Quarrel 
in  the  Heather — Mr.  Stevenson  has  surpassed  himself  in  the 
matter  of  brilliant  and  affecting  narrative — has  gone  higher, 
indeed,  than  is  within  the  flight  of  any  of  his  contemporaries — 
and  produced  a  couple  of  chapters  that  are  tout  bonnement  a 
couple  of  masterpieces.  As  for  the  style — a  most  quaint,  ele- 
gant, and  delightful  compromise  between  Scotch  and  English — it 
recalls,  with  certain  differences,  the  manner  of  Jedediah  Cleis- 
botham  (of  Gandercleugh),  and  is  good  enough,  as  it  seems  to  us 
to  take  high  rank  and  live  long  as  a  literary  creation.  By  this 
time  everybody  has  read  the  book,  no  doubt,  and — to  pass  to  the 
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dedication — has  asked  for  information  concerning  Hhat  great 
society,  the  L.  J.  R.'  What  was  the  L.  J.  R.  in  effect?  and  to 
what  end  were  those  meetings  at  which  it  *  drank  its  beer, 
sitting  in  the  seats  of  Bums  and  his  companions  ? '  Perhaps  Mr. 
Stevenson  will  oblige  ?     Or  his  happy  friend,  the  dedicatee  ? 

W.  E.  H. 

# 

After  a  month  nearly  vitrified  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 

the  ardour  of  politics,  an  inconsecutive  writer  naturally  looks 

about  for  some  questions  that  are  not  blazing.    Mr.  Bumand  once 

invented  riddles  for  hot  weather.     ^  My  first  is  a  boot,  my  second 

is  a  fish  (in  very  hot  weather  say  a  jack),  my  whole  is '  obvious 

to  the  meanest  capacity  even  in  the  most  heated  terms.  A  cool 
unexciting  topic,  especially  in  August,  seemed  to  be  the  future  of 
the  British  Novel.  Mr.  Shand  has  been  discoursing  of  this  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review.  One  need  not  accept  all  his  facts  and 
all  his  conclusions :  for  example,  there  is  not  a  definite,  certain 
twopence  of  profit  on  a  shilling  novel.  One  shilling  novel  differs 
from  another  in  magnitude.  One  may  contain  a  hundred  and 
seventy  widely  printed  pages,  another  may  hold  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  It  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  former  wiU  be  much  smaller,  and  the  profits,  sup- 
posing sales  equal,  proportionally  greater. 

♦     ♦ 

* 

Without  accepting  all  Mr.  Shand's  views,  then,  it  may  be 
granted  that  *the  novel  business'  is  not  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  To  the  young  gentleman  or  lady  about  to  commence 
novelist  one  would  whisper  *  Beware ! '  and  counsel  some  attention 
to  statistics.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  or  Madam,  do  you  propose 
to  use  novel  writing  as  a  staff  or  a  crutch  ?  Can  you  live  even 
if  your  books  be  a  failure?  According  to  the  Old  Man,  even 
Nicholas,  *  literature  is  only  respectable  when  combined  with 
some  other  avocation,  such  as  not  being  employed  at  the  bar.' 
A  glance  at  the  weekly  advertising  columns  of  the  literary  papers 
will  show  that  perhaps  one  novel  out  of  fifty  is  even  moderately 
successful.  In  the  last  ten  years  any  one  of  mature  age  can  re- 
member some  five  great  *  hits,'  and  perhaps  twenty  stories  which 
paid  their  authors  abdut  half  or  a  quarter  as  well  as  they  would 
have  been  paid  for  equivalent  success  at  the  Bar,  in  Medicine,  in 
Business,  and  about  an  eighth  as  well  as  if  the  triumph  had  been 
won  on  the  stage.  Compare  the  pecuniary  profits  of  *  Called 
Back,'  or  *  John  Inglesant,'  or  even,  in  better  days,  of  *  Romola,' 
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.with  those  of  Our  Boys  or  The  Private  Secretary.  Again, 
without  going  into  figures  too  invidiously,  contrast  the  probable 
income  of  the  most  successful  living  novelist  with  the  income 
of  a  dull,  plodding  man  who  is  in  good  practice  at  the  Bar.  The 
money  balance  is  all  against  the  bright  romanticist,  even  at  his 
best.  The  chances  that  any  beginner  will  ever  reach  the  foremost 
rank  are  almost  incalculably  adverse.  And  even  in  the  foremost 
rank  the  profits  are  scanty,  in  comparison  with  the  rewards  of  other 
professions.  Why,  in  fiction,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  such  good 
things  as  a  county  court  judgeship  or  an  inspectorship  of  schools. 

As  the  human  demand  for  instruction  is  less  ardent  than 
the  demand  for  amusement,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  even  the 
luckiest  novelist  seems  slight.  We  hear  of  fortunes  made  in 
France  by  novelists  like  M.  Zola  and  M.  Daudet.  Why  is  similar 
luck  so  very,  very  rare  in  England  ?  Why  do  M.  Zola  and  M. 
Daudet  do  so  much  better  than  our  Englishman  of  letters,  like 
Mr.  TroUope,  who  was  also  a  man  of  business  ?  This  is  a  mystery. 
No  economist  has  fathomed  it.  Certainly  the  French  system  of 
publishing  novels  is  infinitely  more  simple  than  the  English 
system.  Novels  are  usually  sold  in  one  volume,  at  a  price  rather 
over  half-a-crown,  say  three-and-sixpence,  adding  the  expense  for 
a  plain  binding.  Of  this  half-crown  the  author  receives  a  royalty — 
fourpence,  or  fivepence,  or  only  twopence,  according  to  his  popu- 
larity and  the  demand  for  his  books.  Say  he  sells  eighty  thousand 
copies  of  a  novel  (and  M.  Ohnet,  M.  Zola,  M.  Daudet,  often  sell 
far  more),  and  he  makes  about  1,400Z.  at  a  royalty  of  fourpence. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  price  paid  for  the  serial  publication  of 
the  tale  as  the  feuilleton  of  a  newspaper.  Most  French  news- 
papers have  their  novel  running,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
that  a  successful  French  novelist  has  rather  a  profitable  business, 
especially  as  he  often  dramatises  his  tale,  and  reaps  the  rich  re- 
wards of  the  theatre.  But  though  the  facts  are  patent,  no  one  has 
yet  discovered  who  buy  the  eighty  thousand  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  *  Sappho '  or  *  Serge  Panine.'  I  never 
saw  a  Frenchman  buy  a  novel  at  a  railway  station,  or  read  any- 
thing but  a  newspaper.  This,  then,  is  the  great  mystery.  But 
it  is  certain  that  their  half-crown  books  do  sell,  somehow,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  British  novel's  sale  is  limited  to  the  brief  and 
accidental  demand  of  the  circulating  libraries.  Mr.  Mudie  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  English  woes — Mr.  Mudie  and  the  conven- 
tional price  of  thirty-one  shillings  apd  gixpence  for  the  conven- 
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tional  three  volumes.  Mr.  Sband  thinks  that,  if  publishers  could 
agree  and  combine,  and,  above  all,  if  fictitious  trash  were  not 
published  at  the  author's  expense,  then  we  might  have  a  system 
of  cheap  novels  like  the  French,  of  novels  with  a  large  sale.  I 
doubt  it,  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  Mr.  Shand  may  think,  that 
Victor  Hugo's  tales  were  never  published  *  in  folios.'  Both  his 
and  Flaubert's  saw  the  light  in  large  octavos.     But  a  novel  in 

folio !     It  is  incredible. 

•     « 
• 

There  remains  one  important  reason  why  novels  as  a  rule  do 
not  sell  very  well,  either  in  three  volumes,  or  at  a  shilling,  or 
in  the  French  form.  As  a  rule,  novels  are  not  very  well  worth 
buying.  A  good  book,  and  a  book  that  takes  the  public,  will 
do  excellently  in  any  shape,  just  as  a  good  horse  never  yet  was 
of  a  bad  colour.  Unless  the  commencing  novelist  feels  with  the 
intuition  of  genius  that  he  can  do  something  immensely  better 
than  the  average,  he  had  better  leave  the  business  alone.  The 
earnings  are  small,  the  mortifications  numberless,  and  the 
neophyte  must  not  even  dream  of  fame,  or  expect  pleasant 
society  to  welcome  him  as  the  author  of  half  a  dozen  romances 
of  the  usual  type.  A  certain  place,  paved  with  good  intentions,  is 
full  of  such  romances. 

• 

Successes  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  we  all  envy  them,  but 
Bre'r  Fox,  in  a  modern  literary  fable,  might  *  allow '  with  some 
truth  that  the  grapes  are  often  sour.  It  would  be  easy  to  write 
a  lament  on  the  Sorrows  of  a  Success.  A  young  man  makes  a  hit 
in  literature,  and  his  name,  yesterday  unknown,  is  to-day  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  in  the  Morning  Post  among  those  who 
attend  the  banquets  and  participate  in  the  caresses  of  the  Great. 
How  very  jolly  we  think;  all  we  toilers  and  spinners,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  Children  of  Gibeon  of  litera- 
ture !  But  it  is  not  all  jollity.  To  be  envied,  and  begrudged, 
and  censured,  to  have  a  hundred  people  declaring  that  you  went 
up  like  a  rocket  and  will  come  down  like  the  stick,  is  exceedingly 
irksome.  I  can  conceive  no  position  more  anxious  than  that 
of  the  author  who,  having  once  scaled  the  peaks  of  success,  is 
attempting  a  second  flight.  He  knows  very  well  what  is  being 
prophesied  about  him  by  his  rivals,  and  he  knows  that  those 
predictions,  like  the  threats  and  ill  words  of  witches,  have  a 
trick  of  seeming  their  own  fulfilment.  This  consciousness  inter- 
feres with  the  freedom  of  his  powers  in  working.     In  an  amusing 
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little  tract,  *  Hints  on  Golf,'  Mr,  Horace  Hutchinson  mentions 
that  you  can  put  a  player  oflf  his  play  by  remarking,  *  How  very 
unusually  well  you  are  making  your  iron  strokes  just  now !  Can 
you  account  for  it  in  any  way  ? '  This  causes  your  opponent  to 
feel  a  certain  trepidation  when  he  takes  his  iron  in  hand — 
the  spontaneity  of  his  action  is  checked,  and  perhaps  he  loses  the 
game.  Now,  the  consciousness  of  unfriendly,  jealous  watchers 
may,  or  must,  affect  the  writing  of  a  successful  beginner,  still 
all  in  a  flutter  at  the  march  of  his  own  triumph.  He  knows 
what  people  are  saying.  They  say  that  his  book  was  a  *  fluke,' 
that  he  hit  on  a  happy  thought  and  cannot  recover  such  another, 
that  he  just  happened  to  seize  a  topic  which  was  coming  into 
fashion;  they  say  he  is  overrated,  they  speak  s^QontK  tour  dt  force  j 
and  forget  that  ne  faict  ce  tour  qui  veult.  They  also  insinuate 
that  the  whole  story,  or  the  best  of  it,  was  old,  and  has  been 
stolen,  or  borrowed,  and  they  imply  that  tkey  could  do  as  well 
were  they  not  too  honest  to  borrow.  I  hardly  remember  a  recent 
success  which  has  not  been  denounced  as  a  tissue  of  borrowings. 
It  is  odd  that  when  borrowing  is  so  easy  and  profitable  we  do 
not  all  convert  ourselves  from  jays  into  peacocks. 

These  were  the  very  charges  that  were  brought,  in  the  days  of 
his  early  triumphs,  against  the  great  Moli^re.  Almost  every  con- 
temporary scrap  of  gossip  about  Moli^re  has  been  reprinted. 
But  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  editions  of  M.  Despois,  or  in  the 
collections  of  the  good  Bibliophile  Jacob,  to  have  met  with  the 
remarks  published  by  Donneau  de  Vise,  in  the  preface  to  his 
La  Cocue  Imaginaire  (2l  Paris.  Chez  Jean  Eibou,  sur  le  Quay 
des  Augustins,  a  I'lmage  S.  Louis,  Paris,  m.dclxii.)  La  Cocue 
Imagmaire  is,  of  course,  a  travesty,  or  converse  rendering,  of 
Moli^re's  Le  Cocu  Imaginaire,  The  interest  of  it  now  Ues  only 
in  the  preface,  which  gives  an  account  of  Moli^re's  first  Parisian 
victories,  and  a  defence  of  his  genius — a  genius  to  which  De  Vise 
was  not  always  friendly.  *  People  came  to  Paris  from  twenty 
leagues  round,'  he  says,  to  see  the  PrSdeuses  Ridicules.  Then 
arose  the  usual  outcry,  and  the  drama  of  success  had  its  chorus 
of  the  envious.  Some  said  that  only  the  notoriety  of  the  PrS-- 
cieuaea  at  the  moment  made  the  play  succeed.  They  added 
that  it  was  stolen  from  the  Precieusea  of  the  Abbe  de  Pure. 
But  as,  in  spite  of  the  said  *  notoriety,'  De  Pure's  work  was  a 
failure,  these  two  modes  of  attack  neutralised  each  other.  If  the 
subject  made  the  merit,  why  did  not  De  Pure  succeed  ?    There  is 
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never  a  popular  new  pky  or  novel  but  a  dozen  people  say  it  was 
stolen  from  a  novel  or  play  which  was  not  popular  at  all.  Then 
the  critics  observed  that  one  swallow  did  not  make  a  summer,  that 
the  Pricieuses  was  a  *  fluke,'  that  the  next  piece  would  be  a 
*  frost,'  as  actors  say  now.  The  next  piece,  Le  Cocu^  was  played 
in  nxidsummer,  when  Paria  aemble  dSserty  and  when  the  King's 
marriage  seemed  to  have  drawn  all  the  Court  out  of  town.  Yet 
there  were  gentry  enough  left  to  fill  the  seats  on  the  stage,  and 
bourgeois  enough  left  to  fill  the  pit,  during  a  run  of  forty  nights — 
a  long  rim  in  those  days  and  in  the  summer  weather.  Moliere 
triumphed,  but  only  genius  can  hold  its  own  against  all  the  perils 
which  beset  the  new  man  of  a  sudden  success.  The  ambitious 
beginner  must  remember  that  he  has  not  only  to  take  the  town 
cmce,  but  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  fight  for  his  place,  unless  he 
would  sink  from  the  lion  of  a  single  season  into  the  nonentity  of 
ihe  next,  and  find  that  his  Muse  becomes  passie  in  a  day,  while 
mortal  beauties  retain  their  charms  and  their  adorers.  What 
other  profession  is  so  precarious  as  this  of  letters,  to  which  men 
are  led,  most  of  them  by  vanity,  many  by  a  notion  of  liberty  and 
an  easy  life,  a  few,  x)nly,  by  true  vocation  and  the  tyranny  of 
their  genius?  Many  ace.  called,  few  chosen;  many  carry  the 
thiasus,  few  ar3  the  mystics.  Yet  the  troubles  of  this  career  are 
chiefly  of  the  world,  and  its  consolations  are  spiritual,  if  we  follow 
the  Muses  for  the  love  of  them,  as  King  Honour  wooed  his  lady, 
and  neither  for  laud  nor  fee. 

• 
How  long  may  a  human  being  live  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  powers  for  good  or  evil  ?  The  question  is  im- 
portant to  all.  Conceive  a  statesman  with  a  despotic  power  of 
inflaencing  men's  wills  who  should  last  as  long  as  Old  Parr ! 
Think  of  a  beauty  who  might  eclipse  the  maidens  of  each  fresh 
season,  and  whose  heatetmce  roscB  should  outglow  their  fresh  love- 
liness, as  long  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  a  toast,  or  Marion  Delorme, 
to  whom  Balzac  assigns  130  years!  History,  social  or  political, 
would  be  altered;  the  whole  progress  of  humanity  might  be 
advanced  for  aeons  or  retarded  by  one  man,  who  varied  from  the 
kindly  race  of  men  and  lived  twice  as  long  as  his  oldest  neigh- 
bour. If  we  may  believe  a  curious  old  French  book,  *  History  of 
Persons  who  have  lived  for  many  Ages,  and  grown  young  again ' 
(Paris,  1716),  this  fancy  is  not  wholly  absurd  or  impossible.  All 
Europe  expects  great  changes  from  the  deaths  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
of  Von  Moltke,  of  the  Emperor.     How  would  all  Europe  look  if 
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they  retained  their  vigour  till,  say,  1950?  Before  the  Deluge 
such  lives  would  have  seemed  prematurely  cut  short  at  160.  And 
since  the  Deluge  ?  Hereon  our  French  author  enlightens  us  with 
learning  from  Pliny,  Comaro,  and  Phlegon  of  Trallse.  Thus 
Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  reigned  115  years, 
and  so  did  Apaphus  of  Thebes  Egyptian,  but  he,  surely,  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  I  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  at  149 !  A  king  of 
the  Ommanians  lived  to  115,  but  that  was  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Tacitus  gives  175  years  to  Tuisco,  a  German  prince.  Daddon,  an 
lUyrian  noble,  lived  for  500  years,  according  to  Alexander  C!or- 
nelius.  Anacreon  gives  Cinyras  of  Cyprus  100  years,  and  Argan- 
thonius,  a  Spaniard,  saw  150  summers.  According  to  Bonfinius, 
Attila  was  124  when  he  died  of  the  consequences  of  a  revel  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage — his  second  marriage.  How  long  had 
he  lamented  his  first  consort?  Epimenides  was  157  (others  say 
299)  at  his  regretted  decease.  At  100  Euphranor  gave  up  taking 
private  pupils.  Sophocles  perished,  by  an  accident,  at  130.  The 
Apocrypha  mentions  the  circumstance  that  Mattathias  died  by 
misadventure  at  146.  The  Countess  of  Arundel  (temp.  Charles  I.) 
employed  a  Mrs.  Gamp  of  123.  Thus,  even  in  its  natural  way, 
we  need  never  despair  of  any  man  attaining  say  130,  a  pleasant 
thought  in  the  case  of  really  great  men,  whose  lives  are  useful 
to  their  country.  Why,  we  might  have  Cromwell  with  us  yet ! 
Of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  another  time  will  best  serve  to  speak. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Baptism  of  Non-Catholics. — A  priest  may  not  baptize  the 
child  of  Protestant  parents,  unless  the  child  be  in  danger  of  death, 
or  the  parents  bind  themselves  to  bring  it  up  in  the  Catholic 
religion.    {&  Cong.  Ind.,  Aug.  6, 1886).     Vid.  Tablet,  Oct.  17, 1885. 

Beatifications. — The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  have  before 
them  in  various  stages  the  processes  for  the  beatification  of  the 
following; — The  Venerable  Pompilius  Maria  Pirotti,  professed 
priest  of  the  Scolopi,  or  Pious  Schools ;  Fn^  Ludovico  da  Casoria, 
professed  priest  of  the  Reformed  Friars  Minor,  deceased  at  Naples, 
March,  30,  1885 ;  Rev.  Fra  Mager  Catala,  of  the  Friars  Minor 
Observants,  known  as  '^  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  died  fifty  years 
since  in  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  in  California.  Vid.  Tablet^ 
Nov.  28, 1886. 

Beatification  op  John  Baptist  de  Salle,  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. — ^A  Pontifical 
decree  having  proclaimed  the  heroic  degree  of  his  virtues,  &e  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  met  on  Sept  1  to  examine  the  miracles 
attributed  to  his  intercession.  (S.  C,  i?.,  Sept.  1,  1885.)  Vid, 
Tablet,  Sept.  26, 1885. 

Beatification. — ^The  cause  of  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  has  been  introduced.  Cardinal  Howard  being 
Ponente,  A  petition  in  favour  of  it  has  been  signed  by  113  Bishops. 
The  last  stage  in  the  process  for  the  beatification  of  Yen. 
Grignon  de  Montfort,  founder  of ,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of 
Mary,  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  this  present  year.  Vid. 
TabUt,  Dec.  12, 1885. 

Burial  of  Non-Catholics. — A  priest  cannot  accompany  the 
body  of  a  non-Catholic  from  the  house  to  the  cemetery,  even  in 
places  where  there  is  no  other  minister.  {S.  Cong.  Ind,,  Aug.  0, 
1885.)     Vid.  Tablel,  Oct.  17, 1885. 

Canons  op  Loreto. — A  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  declared  that  the  Canons  of  Loreto 
are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  Canons  of  ordinary 
dioceses,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  their  insignia  and  privileges. 
These  are  not  to  be  assumed  except  in  the  church  or  diocese  for 
which  they  were  granted.     Vid.  Tablet,  Oct.  31, 1885. 

Constitution  of  States,  The  Christian. — Encyclical  Letter 
of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  on  the  above  question.  Vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  1, 
1885. 

S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. — By  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Con- 

fregation  of  Rites,  the  Holy  Father  has  raised  the  Feast  of  this 
aint  to  a  double  of  the  second  class  for  all  the  dioceses  of  Germany, 
and  ordered  all  charitable  associations  to  be  plaped  under  the  patron- 
age of  that  sainted  princess.     Vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  7, 1885. 
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,    S^jyrs,  Canonization  of. — Out  of  353  servants  of 

rnd^wb^  ssindy  ii^es  and  heroic  deaths  in  the  sixteenth  and 
en^entb  centuries  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 

Holy  See  y^ith  a  view  to  canonization,  seventy-six  have  been  objected 
to  by  the  Promoter  of  the  Faith  as  wanting  in  proof  or  requiring 
further  evidence.  Twenty-four  out  of  the  seventy-six  are  Secular 
priests,  twenty  are  Jesuits,  eleven  Benedictines,  oiie  Augustinian 
Honk,  two  Franciscans,  eighteen  are  from  the  laity.  Vid.  Tablet, 
Dec.  5, 1885. 

Holy  Face,  Confraternity  of  the.— This  Confraternity  at 
Tours  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Arch-Confraternity,  with 
power  to  affiliate  others  of  the  same  kind  throughout  the  entire 
world.    {Bri^,  Oct.  1, 1885.)     Vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  28, 1886. 

Index. — ^The  following  books  prohibited : — The  entire  works  of 
Augustus  Vera,  in  whatsoever  language  written.  The  author  before 
his  death  recognized  this  condemnation  as  just,  and  repudiated  the 
works.  ''The  Roman  Society  and  Court  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries,"  by  David  Silvagni ;  and  "  The  Papacy  in 
the  Last  Three  Centuries,"  by  Senator  Terenzio  Mannani  (a  post- 
humous work).  (8.  C.  J?.,  Sept.  1,  and  Sept  7, 1885.)  Ttd.  Tablet, 
Sept.  26, 1885. 

iNDULGENCED  Prayer  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  asking  for  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  that  we  may  understand  what  he  has  taught, 
calling  him  Prince  of  Theologians.  (S.  C.  Ind,^  July  3,  18§5.> 
Vid.  Tablet,  Sept.  26, 1885. 

Letter  of  Leo  XIIL  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  The- — 
This  letter  has  been  published,  along  with  all  the  addresses  of 
adhesion  to  the  Papal  Chair  forwarded  on  occasion  of  this  letter 
from  the  Bishops  of  France,  Africa,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun^y,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Spain,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bavaria,  England,. 
Ireland,  Holland,  America,  Australia, ;  also  one  from  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  which  last  vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  28, 1885. 

Maynooth,  Privilege  for — ^The  Holy  Father  grants  to  the 
Superiors  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  the  privilege  of  presenting 
students  for  ordination  to  the  diaconate  and  subdiaconate  on  days 
which  are  ordinary  doubles,  but  only  once  in  the  year.  (S.  Cong,  de 
Prop.  Fide,  May  17, 1885.)     Vid.  Tablet,  Oct.  24,  1885. 

Plain  Chant. — Some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  binding 
power  of  the  decree  upon  this  subject  (*S'.  C.  E.,  Ap.  26,  1883, 
Romanomm  Pontijicum  Sollicitudo),  on  the  sround  that  it  has  not 
been  published  in  the  Collectio  Autlientica  of  uardellini  and  contains 
some  historical  errors,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  declared 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  when  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  are  to  be  observed  as  law,  and  maintained  in  their  entirety. 
{S.  R.  a,  June  5, 1885.)     Vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  21, 1886. 

Privileged  Altars,  Indulgences  of. — The  Indulgence  of  a 
Privileged  Altar  can  only  be  gained  by  a  priest  who  says  Mass  for 
the  Dead  on  days  when  it  is  allowed,  and  who  uses  black,  or,  for 
a  reasonable  cause,  purple  vestments.    {S.  C.  Ind.,  May  2, 1852.) 
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Prepared  hj  a  new  and  speolal  soientiflo  process  securing  extremis  solubility,  and 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  Cocoa.— '  I  haye  nerer  tasted  Goooa  that  Hike  so  irelL  It  i^ 
especially  adapted  to  those  whose  digestive  organs  are  weak«and  I  strongly  reoommend' it  as  asabstitate  for  tea 
for  yoong'persons.'— A*r  C/uu,  A.  Cameron,  PrtMent  RcffiU  CoUegt  ofSurgionM,  Ireland,  Ae;. 


In  a  few  days' 
Blotches,       Bedness, 
Boughness,  Discolorations,. 
Unsightly,    Objectionable 
Appearances 
Entirely  Fade  Away. 


Bottles,  2a,  9d. 

LOTION 

Sold  Everywhere. 


Makes  the  Skin 
Healthy,       Soft, 
Beautiful,    Transparent, 
Smooth,        Supple, 
Spotless,-      Fair: 


PEPPER'S    TONIC. 

Every  Half-crown'  Bottle  of  Pepper's  Tonic*  is  more  potent  than  two'  bottles  of 
best  Port  Wine  for  giving  great  Bodily,  Nerve,  Mental,  and  Digestive  Strength. 

The  following  PREPARATIONS'  OF  MILK  are  Manufactured  only,  by 

THE  ftYLESBUHY  MIRIT  COMPftNY,  LIMITED, 

81  ST.  PETERSBUR6H  PLACE,  BAYSWATER,.  LONDON^  W. 

Jj^Q  y  IVl  I  SS«.~"*  ^"^ "^^™  ®"  y***^  KouMifl8,  and  must  have  sunk  without  it.' 

ARTrFIClAL  HUMAN   M I LK.ri.^%^nSrSii%3?:ir '"'•''■"''' 

DCD■T■y^M'l  T'Cr^      Hilll    IX  — *lt  saves  life  when-  milk   in   the-  ordinary  form  fails    of 
r'Qt^lV^INI^QU      IVIIUIV.    digestion.    As  prepared  by  you,  it  is  not  unpleasant.' 
Q|    AKir^'~'I*^°^  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  most  wond^fully  favourable  rboovery  of  a  lady  from  the 
D  LMMlT«L/a-         woasT  form  of  latsht  gout.* 

OLJlnD/^AD^^      km  I  I    IX  — *  The  Milt  was  icept  in  the  storeroom,  Whicb,.after  passing'  the 
O  PI  I  n  t>V^  i\f\>U     IVl.  I  U IV.  Canal  must  havb  bhkn  in  a-  trmpkraturk  of  96°  Pa  h  k. 

All  the  MttK  KSPT  pkrfbctly. 
Price  Lists  and  full  particulars  on  application  to  'the  Secretary  ''as  above. 


THE  WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL  WATER. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

By  reason  of  an  imprwed^  method  of  caption^  by  7vhick  dilution  is  avotdid^y 
J^RIEDRICIISffALL  WATER  will  be  found  now  to  be  of  CONSIDERABLY 
6REATER  STRENGTH  and  EFFICACr  than  heretofore. 

OF  ALL  CHEMrSTS  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEALERS, 
SPOTTISWOOOE    4    CO.    PRlNTEf{8i.  NEW-STKECT    SQUARE,.  LOWWHI- 
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A  Summer  Night \-    • 5^4 

By  D.  J.  Robertson  '^  ,      ;    ; :..  . 

Mine  Enemy ^*~.    .    \    516 

By  A.  Werner 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa  .... 

By  George  J.  Nathan 

The  Singing  of  the  Magnificat 547 

By  E.  Nesbit 

The  Puma •    •    553 

By  VV.  H.  Hudson 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship •  •    •    •    565 

By  Andrew  Lang 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row 


CONTEMPLATION  IS  THE  ONLY 
LASTING   PLEASURE. 

THE    DAWN    OF   ANOTHER    DAT. 

*  Ont  of  eternity  this  new  day  i«  born 
Into  eternity  at  night  doth  retnrn. 
Behold  it  aforetiBie  no  eyes  erer  did. 
So  soon  it  for  erer  from  all  eyes  is  bid, 
Here  hath  befm  dawninganother  blue  day. 
Think,  wUt  thoa  let  it  sUp  naeleas  away  ? ' 

T«KXT#OX. 

■PO  THE  WI8S.  •  Nor  lore  thy 
^  life,  nor  hato ;  but  what  thoa  limt 
lire  well.*— MiLTOV. 

mo    THE    FOOLISH.      A  man 

^  without  wisdom  Utci  in  a  fool't 
paradise. 

ADVICB  TO  W017LB-BX  Sin- 
•*^  CIDSB-FOIflTIOS,  etc. 
Many  hold  tbeir  lives  so  cheap  as  to  com- 
mit  the  terrible  crime  of  suidde.  Instead, 
however,  of  reckle^ly  attaining  that  end 
by  poison,  the  rope,  pistol,  or  knife,  &c., 
we  recommend  the  followlnir  mode* — ti9 
being  more  natural,  and  quite  as  effectoa' : 
Wear  thin  shoes  on  damp  nighta,  and 
keep  every  apartment  air-tight.  Ktwp 
the^mind  in  a  round  of  unnatural  excite* 
ment,  by  politics  (to  enable  yon  to  |wodnc« 
election  fever),  trashy  novels,  and  gam- 
bling speculations,  either  on  cards,  radng, 
or  stock.  Go  to  operas,  minstrel  ooncertf, 
theatres,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and. 
when  steaming  hot  with  perqiiration,  ra»h 
into  the  cold  air  with  your  coat  or  sbawl 
hanging  over  your  arm.  Id  balls  dance 
till  exhausted,  and  then  go  home  in  yonr 
pumps  through  the  damp  streets  and  air. 
Sleep  on  feather  beds  in  the  smalleet  and 
closest  room  in  the  house.  Eat  immoderately  of  hot  and  stimulating  diet.  Never  drink  anything  weaka  than 
strong  tea,  nor  anything  stronger  than  neat  whisky  or  brandy.  Teach  your  children  early  to  drink  strong  coffee, 
chew  or  smoke  tobacco.  Marry  in  a  hurry,  and  growl  and  repent  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Never  masticate 
your  food,  but  bolt  it  like  a  serpent.  Follow  any  exciting  or  unhealthy  business.  If  money  can  be  made  at  it,  ne 
thnt  your  friends  may  console  themselves  for  your  early  death.  Never  go  to  bed  before  midnight,  and  then  with 
a  full  Ftomach.  Eat  little  niceties,  such  as  pastries,  unripe  fruit,  lunch,  wine,  &c.,  between  meals.  Be  always  in 
a  passion,  either  of  anger  or  love. 

When*  Aiuxo  t  ay  no  attention  to  the  regulation  of  your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupation.  Always  avoid  End's 
Fruit  Salt.  Attempt  no  conformity  to  the  laws  of  life,  but  gormandise  to  your  Btmost  bent,  and  yon  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  body  what— 

*  A  frail  and  fickle  tenement  it  is,  ^ 

Which,  like  the  brittle  glass  that  measures  time, 
Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  sands  are  run.* 

What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  oosqnest  over  human  pain  1 

DONT   BE   WITHOUT   A   BOTTLE    OF   ENO'S   FRUIT   SALT. 

"piIiE-LADEN  BLOOD.    Hralthy  Bile.— When  the  lirer  is  not  making  healthy  bile, 
or  insufficient  quantity,  the  blood  becomes  impure— the  groundwork  of  disease,  and  produces  constipation, 
dyspepsia,  biliousness,  headaches,  &c.    ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  the  best  remedy. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJUBIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

Experience  shows  that  mild  riles,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  caampagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandy  are  all 
very  apt  to  disagiee,  while  light  wines,  and  gin  or  whisky  largely  diluted  with  soda-water  will  be  found  the  least 
objectionable.  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  crnstitutional  weakness  of  the  liver.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on  the  right 
track  to  health. 

E^O'S  FRUIT  SALT  versus  BRANDT.  'There  were  a  few  attacks  of  mild 
^^  dysentery,  brought  mabily  on  by  ill-considered  devotion  to  brsndy,  or  biliousness  produced  by  the  same 
cauHJ.  For  the  latter  we  used  to  swear  by  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,  which  is  simply  invaluable.**— .Sef  •  Coral 
Lands,'  Vol.  I.  

CAJITION.— Examine  each  bottle,  and  »ee  that  the  eapstHe  U  marked  *'SnSIO*S  FKUTT 
SAIiT.'  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  ifnitation,  SoM 
by  all  chemists,         

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcbam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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Children  of  Giheon. 

By  Walter  Bisant. 

Book  II. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LADY  WITH  THE  PARASOL, 

THEUE  are  some  institutions,  some  kinds  of  wickedness,  some 
classes  of  men,  some  modes  of  suffering,  whicli  seem,  to 
people  of  the  gentle  life,  outside  the  possibility  of  any  connection 
with  themselves.  They  belong  to  another  kind  of  creature,  only 
outwardly  resembling  them.  The  Prison,  for  example,  is  an  iDsti- 
tution  only  known  to  most  of  us  by  hearsay :  those  kinds  of  sin 
which  bring  upon  us  the  man  in  blue,  are  such  as  we  think  we 
shall  never  commit—  the  disgrace,  shame,  and  remorse  of  crime, 
are  among  the  emotions  which  we  shall  never  feel.  This  way 
of  looking  at  life  is,  of  course,  misleading,  because  everythirg 
becomes  possible  when  one  is  tempted. 

Valentine  had  learned  already  that  the  girl  Polly,  whom  she 
personated,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dead  convict :  she  learned  now 
that  the  dead  had  returned  to  life,  and  was  prepared  to  heap  coals 
of  unspeakable  disgrace  upon  everybody  connected  with  him,  un- 
less she  could  stave  him  off.  And  in  Ivy  Lane,  under  the  same 
roof,  were  the  man's  daughter  and  the  man's  chief  victim ;  for 
there  could  not  be,  even  in  Mr.  Carey's  remarkable  career, 
another  instance  of  wickedness  quite  so  bad  as  the  case  of  Mr. 
VOL.  vm.  NO.  XLvn.  h  h 
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Lane ;  and  every  night,  also  in  Ivy  Lane,  sharing  the  same  bed 
with  his  own  daughter,  was  his  victim's  daughter.  There  cannot 
possibly  be  any  misfortune  much  worse  to  bear  than  a  disgraceful 
father,  A  foolish  father,  a  spendthrift  father,  a  miser,  a  brute,  an 
evil  liver,  a  selfish  father — these  are  common,  and  have  often  to 
be  endured.  But  to  have  such  a  father  as  James  Carey,  Prince  of 
Burglars,  that  is  indeed  a  cross  not  often  laid  upon  suffering 
humanity.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  Valentine's  father ;  but  she 
felt  as  if,  but  for  the  accident  of  Violet  being  Polly,  he  might 
have  been.  When  she  went  home  in  the  morning  the  little  room 
upon  which  this  Evil  Spirit  might  at  any  time  intrude  his  detest- 
able presence  if  he  found  out  the  place,  seemed  like  an  Oasis  of 
Best,  with  its  flowers  and  pictures.  Lotty  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
now  her  permanent  abode ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  was  not 
sleeping,  and  she  welcomed  Valentine's  return  with  a.  smile  of 
affection  which  went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears.  When  one  is  in  great  trouble  even  a  little  thing  will  some- 
times do  this. 

*  My  dear,'  Valentine  said,  kissing  her,  *  have  you  had  a  good 
night  ?     I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Tottenham.' 

*  I  am  always  having  bad  nights  now.  Melenda's  been  sitting 
up  with  me— I've  been  dreadful  bad — I'm  glad  it  wasn't  you 
again.' 

*  But  Melenda  was  working  all  day — she  must  not  sit  up  all 
night.' 

*  She  liked  doing  it — oh !  Valentine ' — Lotty  held  ont  her  thin 
hand  to  take  Valentine's — *  she  is  always  half  starved  —we  were 
all  half  starved  till  you  came—  and  now  work  is  slack  :  and  what 
will  she  do,  poor  thing  ?  And  she's  harder  and  more  independent 
than  ever ! ' 

*  What  can  I  do  for  her  ? '  She  thought  of  a  danger  almost 
worse  than  starvation.    *  Lotty,  we  are  all  in  terrible  trouble.' 

*Not  you,  Valentine  —  you  haven't  got  any  trouble,  have 
you?' 

*  Yes,  I  have,  Lotty — but  don't  talk  about  it.' 

*  And  I'm  such  a  burden  to  you !  Oh !  if  I  could  get  better. 
1*11  show  you,  and  Melenda  too,  as  soon  as  I  get  better.' 

^Yes,  dear — don't  think  of  yourself  as  a  burden,  Lotty. 
The  trouble  has  nothing  to  do  with  money.' 

*  Melenda's  jealous,'  Lotty  went  on.  *  But  she's  not  so  jealous 
as  she  was — she  doesn't  sniff  any  more  when  she  looks  at  your 
pretty  things.    Ill  the  night,  when  she  thought  I  was  asleep,  she 
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began  to  cry — she  kept  on  crying.  Do  you  think  she  cried  about 
the  work  being  slack  ?  I  never  saw  her  cry  before,  except  when 
she  was  in  a  rage  I ' 

Valentine  turned  her  face  away.  There  was  reason  enough 
for  Melenda's  crying  in  Lotty's  hollow  cheeks  and  lustrous  eyes, 
in  her  weakness  and  her  bad  nights. 

It  was  the  Doctor's  momiDg.  He  called,  and  gave  his  patient 
a  few  directions.  Then  Valentine  followed  him  down  the  stairs. 
He  replied  to  the  unspoken  questions  which  he  read  in  her 
eyes: 

*I  think,  exactly  and  truthfully,  that  she  may  last  perhaps  till 
the  spring.    That's  all  there  is  to  think.' 

*  Poor  Lotty ! ' 

*  When  the  weather  gets  chilly  you  might  send  her  to  Ventnor 
or  somewhere,  if  she  can  travel,  and  so  prolong  her  life  a  little — 
it's  my  business  to  prolong  life.  But ' — he  pointed  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Melenda's  room — *  is  that  kind  of  thing  worth  living  for  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  something  beyond,  and  perhaps  there  isn't.  I'd 
rather  take  my  chances  on  the  other  side,  if  I  were  Lotty,  than 
stay  here.  Not  that  she  will  be  asked — ^poor  girl ! — which  she'd 
rather  have.' 

*  She  is  happier  now ;  she  seems  to  forget  the  past  miseries. 
It  is  something  for  her  to  have  sufficient  food  and  to  rest.' 

*  And  when  you  go  away,  what  is  to  prevent  all  the  miseries 
coming  back  ? ' 

*  The  past  shall  never  return,  for  her  or  for  the  others.  Doctor, 
if  I  can  help  it.  We  may  be  powerless  against  the  system  which 
makes  slaves  of  these  girls,  but  we  can  do  something  for  one  here 
and  there ! ' 

*  I  believe  you  are  the  Countess  of  Monte  Cristo !  I  hear 
the  same  story  about  you  wherever  I  go.  I  wonder  if  your  lady- 
ship keeps  millions  in  the  cupboard  ? ' 

*  No ;  my  millions  are  not  there.' 

*  Has  your  ladyship  a  sister  called  Melenda  ? 

*  Perlmps.' 

*  You  are  not  well  this  morning,'  said  the  Doctor,  changing 
his  tone ;  *  you've  got  a  black  ring  round  your  eyes,  and  your 
cheeks  are  white.     What's  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

*  I  am  in  great  trouble,'  said  Valentine,  *  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  is.' 

*  Well — anyhow,  don't  vex  your  soul  about  the  women.  We'll 
get  the  Labour  League  some  day  and  work  wonders ;  see  if  we 

H  Ha 
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don't.  The  men  sliall  rule  it,  though — it's  good  for  women  to  be 
ruled  by  men.' 

Then  Valentine  sat  down  and  waited,  curious  to  learn  what  the 
convict  would  do  next. 

The  convict  behaved  exactly  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  him,  only  with  greater  promptitude ;  for  the  very  next  day, 
Valentine  got  a  letter  from  him,  addressed  to  the  almshouse, 
stating  that,  by  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  he  had  lost  the 
sovereign  she  had  given  him  and  was  now  penniless,  but  full  of 
trust  that  his  daughter  would  see  her  repentant  father  through. 

She  made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  Two  days  afterwards  there 
came  another.  A  most  magnificent  chance  occurred,  he  said,  by 
which,  for  thirty  pounds  down,  he  could  secure  a  tobacconist's 
shop,  a  going  concern,  with  a  connection  in  the  newspaper  line. 
Only  thirty  pounds  wanted  to  establish  himself  in  a  Christian 
way  for  life!  He  would  give  up  her  allowance  altogether  in 
consideration  of  the  thirty  pounds. 

Valentine  read  this  letter  carefully.  The  man  was  certainly 
feeling  his  way.  As  for  giving  him  the  money,  that,  of  course, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Her  only  chance  with  him,  she 
thought,  was  to  make  him  understand  clearly  that  he  would  get 
nothing  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions.  She  resolved 
on  seeing  him  again,  though  with  misgivings.  She  wrote  to 
him,  therefore,  telling  him  to  meet  her  in  the  gardens  at  the 
back  of  St.  Luke's,  on  Saturday  morning  at  twelve. 

Mr.  Carey  kept  the  appointment.  He  came,  however,  half  an 
hour  before  the  time,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  girl.  She 
was  dressed  soberly  and  respectably.  She  wore  a  thick  veil  and 
carried  a  parasol  with  a  black  lace  fringe — one  of  those  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  ladies  can  observe  others  without  being 
themselves  observed.  They  are  adapted  for  Modest  Curiosity,  or 
for  Curious  Modesty,  or  for  anything  in  the  Detective  and  Secret 
Search  Line. 

*  She  isn't  come,'  said  the  man,  looking  about.  *  Very  well, 
then,  she'll  come  directly.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  sit  here  and 
wait  till  she  goes  out.  Then  you  get  up  and  follow  her,  and  find 
out  where  she  lives  and  come  and  tell  me.' 

*  That's  right.  Daddy,'  said  the  girl,  grinning.  *  It  isn't  the 
first  time  I've  done  that !  Oh,  isn't  it  beautiful  to  see  them  walk 
right  away,  unsuspecting,  and  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
quiet  and  takin'  no  notice,  and  generally  a  good  bit  behind,  till 
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they  get  home  ?    And  next  morning  some  of  us  calls,  and  the 
game  begins ! ' 

*  Never  you  mind  about  the  next  momiug,'  said  Mr.  Carey ; 
*  that's  my  look-out.  You  just  find  out  where  she  lives — that's 
what  you're  paid  to  do ! ' 

*  Very  well,  Daddy.'  This  girl  will,  no  doubt,  some  day  be 
taken  on  in  the  Detective  Service ;  but  at  present  she  is  the 
confidential  employee  of  a  small,  modest,  and  retiring  Syndicate, 
for  whom  she  finds  out  all  kinds  of  secrets  connected  with 
houses  and  their  private  interests ;  shops,  shopmen,  and  clerks, 
religious  professors  and  their  private  characters,  gambling  and 
betting  clubs  and  their  associates.  When,  after  infinite  pains, 
lies,  pretences,  and  inventions,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  this  clever 
young  lady,  they  have  got  possession  of  a  secret,  they  begin 
to  exploiter  it  for  their  own  purposes ;  that  is,  they  sell  the  secret 
or  their  own  silence  and  sometimes  make  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  on  the  whole,  when  the  young  lady  is  active  and  has 
been  fortunate,  they  do  very  well  indeed.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  get  into  Prison. 

*Well,  Daddy,'  said  the  girl,  *I  found  out  about  the  old 
woman's  sons  for  you,  didn't  I  ? ' 

*I  don't  say  you  didn't.  You  were  paid  for  it  handsome. 
But  it's  been  no  use  to  me  yet.' 

Mr.  Carey  left  her  on  the  seat  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  asphalte  walk,  with  one  eye  suspiciously  turned  upon 
the  policeman,  much  as  a  partridge,  even  out  of  the  season,  may 
regard  a  man  with  a  gun. 

Valentine  arrived  presently,  only  a  few  minutes  late.  Mr. 
Carey  perceived,  from  a  certain  look  of  contumacy  in  her  eyes, 
that  she  was  likely  to  give  him  trouble.  He  held  out  his  hand, 
however,  in  a  fatherly  and  forgiving  spirit. 

*  You  have  written  to  me,'  she  said,  rudely  refusing  to  take  it ; 
*you  have  written  two  letters  to  me.  One  contained  a  falsehood 
about  losing  the  sovereign  I  gave  you,  the  other  also  contained  a 
falsehood  about  a  shop.' 

*  No,  Gawspel  Truth — not  a  falsehood ;  and  it's  a  most  beautiful 
chance.  I  shall  never  get  such  a  chance  again.  The  shop  is 
next  door  but  one  to  a  Chapel,  too.  Oh,  how  handy  for  the 
Means  of  Grace ! ' 

*  I  told  you  the  other  evening,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  you 
will  have  no  Qiore  money  from  me  than  the  pound  a  week  I  have 
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ofiFered  you ;  and  if  you  break  my  conditions,  you  will  have 
nothing  at  all.     Now  do  you  understand  ? ' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I  thought  you'd  say  that.  Most  of  'em  do, 
till  they  feel  the  screw  a  bit.     Then  they  talk  reason.' 

*  Nothing.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.    Now  you  may  go.' 
^  Look  here,  my  girl,'  he  tried  to  bluster ;  but  somehow  the 

girl's  face,  or  the  near  presence  of  the  policeman,  abashed  him, 
and  he  spoke  in  little  more  than  a  whisper.  *  Look  here — ^your 
father's  a  ticket-o'-leave  man,  and  your  name  isn't  Monument  at 
all,  but  Carey ;  and  you're  the  daughter  of  a  CJonvict  and  a  Burglar, 
and  you're  ashamed  of  it.  That's  what  you  are.  Very  well,  then, 
it's  like  this :  you're  ashamed  of  it  more  than  a  pound  a  week, 
and  you've  got  to  pay  up  accordingly.' 

*  You  shall  have  nothing  more.' 

*  P'raps  you  can't  lay  your  hands  on  thirty  pound  all  at  once. 
Lor,  I  don't  want  to  press  you,  and  p'raps  I  can  help  you  to  get  it 
oflF  of  somebody  that  has  got  it.  There's  a  lover  or  a  husband 
about — oh,  I  know.  And  he  mustn't  never  know,  must  he  ? 
Husbands  and  lovers  mustn't  know  about  the  ticket-o'-leave 
men,  must  they  ?  P'raps  you're  married  and  there's  babies.  Very 
well,  then,  naturally  you  don't  want  the  babies  never  to  learn 
about  the  great  Burglar,  though  p'raps  when  they're  old  enough 
they  may  be  glad  to  crack  a  crib  and  thankful  of  the  chance.  But 
there's  a  prejudice  against  Burglars,  ain't  there  ?  You'd  give  a 
great  deal  not  to  have  your  father  in  your  house,  wouldn't  you  ? 
Why,  there,  we're  agreed  already.' 

*  I  suppose  I  must  hear  what  you  have  to  say.' 

*  Why,  of  course  you  must.  Very  well,  then.*  He  coughed 
and  looked  at  her  with  some  hesitation,  because  he  was  wonder- 
ing how  far  he  might  go,  and  what  figure  he  might  name,  and 
he  considered  her  dress  and  external  appearance  carefully  before 
he  spoke.  The  gloves  decided  him,  though  perhaps  the  boots 
helped.  It  is  only  the  really  prosperous  who  have  both  good 
boots  and  good  gloves.  Mr.  Carey,  an  old  student  of  human 
nature,  remembered  so  much.  *  I  want  more  than  thirty  pound — 
1  want  a  hundred ^ 

^Doyou?' 

*  A  hundred  pounds.  I'm  ready  to  take  that  money,  partly 
in  valuables  and  partly  in  gold — partly  to-day  and  partly  the  day 
after  to-morrow.' 

*  You  must  ask  someone  else  for  the  money  then.' 

*  I  shall  ask  my  wife.     At  the  almshouse.' 
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*  You  cowardly  villain !     Then  yon  will  get  nothing ! ' 

*  I  shall  ask  my  sons  then,  one  after  the  other.  I  know  where 
they  are,  all  of  them,* 

Valentine  changed  colour.  The  man  had  already  found  them 
out  then  I 

*You  see,  my  pretty,'  he  went  on,  with  a  mocking  grin, 
*your  father  isn't  quite  such  a  fool  as  you  thought  him — ^not 
quite  such  a  fool.  And  he's  been  making  a  few  inquiries.  Joe 
works  for  a  plumber;  most  respectable  Joe  is;  and  Sam's  a 
schoolmaster,  highly  thought  of;  and  Claude's  in  the  Temple, 
where  the  lawyers  live.  As  for  you,  my  pretty,  you — with  your 
lover  or  your  husband — I  haven't  found  out  yet,  because  I  haven't 
tried.  But  I  shall  find  out  as  soon  as  I  do  try.  All  of  'em  will 
be  delighted  to  see  me,  though  they  have  cast  oflF  their  father's 
name,  and  I  dare  say  your  lover  will  be  as  pleased  as  Sam  and 
Joe  will  be  pleased  when  I  show  up.' 

The  girl  recovered  her  presence  of  mind. 

*  You  will  do  just  exactly  as  you  please,'  she  said  quietly. 
*  You  have  heard  what  I  had  to  say.' 

*  And  you  shall  do  just  exactly  as  I  please,'  he  replied  with  a 
rough  oath.  '  *  A  hundred  pound.  That's  my  first  and  last  offer. 
I  ask  no  more  and  I  take  no  less.  I  don't  ask  you  where  the 
pound  a  week  comes  from,  do  I?  Very  likely  it's  the  house- 
keeping money,  or  it  may  be  out  of  the  till.  Who  the  devil  cares 
where  it  comes  from  ? ' 

She  made  no  sign,  standing  with  folded  hands,  and  eyes  which 
looked  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 

*  Ic's  so  easy  done,'  he  went  on.  *  It  isn't  as  if  I  wanted  any- 
thing dangerous  or  difficult.  I'll  take  all  the  danger  myself! 
There's  lots  of  ways — there's  a  cheque  and  a  signature — I 
shouldn't  want  any  more  than  that.  You  get  me  a  signed 
cheque,  and  I'll  alter  the  amount — I  know  how  to  take  out  the 
writin'  and  put  in  fresh.  There's  a  door  left  unlocked  at  night 
p'raps— or  there's  just  the  little  straight  tip  where  the  valuables 
is  kept ;  or  may  be  there's  the  least  bit  of  help  when  the  till's 
got  to  be  cleared !  Mind  you,  my  dear,  I  don't  value  no  lock  nor 
bolt  ever  invented,  not  a  brass  farthiug.  You  needn't  be  a  bit 
afraid  of  me — not  one  bit.  Money  or  money's  value — it's  all  the 
same  to  me.  Just  turn  things  over  in  your  mind,  Maria,  my 
dear,  and  you'll  come  to  reason,  I'm  sure.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Valentine,  *  surely  this  man  is  the  most  wicked 
wretch  in  the  world ! '    Nothing  ever  astonished  Mr.  Carey  more 
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than  his  daughter's  plainness  of  speech.  She  had  even  boxed 
his  ears;  and  he  shrank  from  her  in  cowardly  terror  lest  she 
might  do  it  again.  Now,  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  can  boast  of 
a  daughter  who  has  both  boxed  his  ears  and  called  him  names. 
Such  daughters  are  rare.  Even  King  Lear's  elder  daughters  did 
not  reach  this  level. 

^Now,'  she  said,  facing  him  with  a  resolution  which  he 
admired,  ^  listen  to  me  again.  I  will  give  you  no  money  except 
this  pound  a  week.  Eemember,  that  as  for  getting  you  a  hundred 
pounds — begging  it,  borrowing  it,  or  stealing  it— I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  if  you  dare  to  show  yourself  to  my 
mother  or  my  brothers,  you  shall  have  nothing  more  from  me  at 
all.  Do  you  hear?  Nothing!  And  this  I  solemnly  swear  to 
you,  because  I  suppose  you  will  not  believe  a  simple  promise.' 

His  eyes  dropped,  and  he  made  no  answer.  Then  he  began 
to  protest  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
to  show  his  repentance,  throwing  in  the  Scripture  phrases  which 
reeked  so  frightfully  of  the  prison,  when  she  interrupted  him  again  : 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  might  do  for  you.' 

*  What  is  that?' 

*I  might  send  some  one  to  ycu  who  would  make  you  an 

offer ' 

^  What  kind  of  offer?' 

*  So  much  a  week,  if  you  would  go  abroad  and  stay  there.' 

^  What !  And  leave  London,  when  I  have  only  just  come 
out?' 

*  Tes,  you  would  have  to  leave  England.  It  would  be  a 
liberal  offer.' 

*  Leave  England  ?    And  at  my  age  ?    Never ! ' 

^  You  have  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  Now  go.  Leave  me 
here.     Take  your  detestable  presence  out  of  my  sight  1 ' 

Mr.  Carey  obeyed,  with  mental  reservations  about  the  future, 
and  the  revenge  he  would  take  on  this  unnatural  child.  He  had 
yet,  however,  to  discover  where  and  how  she  lived,  and  why  she 
was  so  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  from  her 
brothers. 

As  for  Valentine  she  felt  inclined  to  commimicate  to  the 
Policeman  in  the  gardens  certain  new  ideas  as  regards  the  Penal 
System.  It  ought  to  include,  she  would  have  told  him,  provision 
for  the  incarceration  of  such  a  man  as  this  for  life.  He  should 
be  allowed  such  special  luxuries  as  tobacco,  rations  of  drink, 
and  permission  to  keep    his  gas   alight  till — say   ten    o'clock 
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at  night.  But  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  the 
world  for  a  single  day.  The  place  of  his  incarceration  need  not 
be  called  a  prison,  perhaps,  but  a  Penitents'  Eetreat,  or  some  such 
name,  so  as  to  soften  the  apparent  cruelty  of  the  sentence.  She 
did  not,  however,  communicate  these  ideas  to  the  policeman ;  but 
she  left  the  garden  and  walked  away.  The  girl  with  the  parasol 
and  the  black  fringe  round  it  got  up  from  the  seat  and  went  out 
after  her  slowly.  The  policeman  looked  on  and  noted  the  cir- 
cumstance. First,  one  girl  comes  to  the  garden  with  a  man. 
Then  another  girl  comes.  Man  converses  with  that  girl.  First 
girl  waits.  Then  second  girl  goes  away  alone.  First  girl  follows 
second.  There  was  a  little  game  up.  But  he  was  on  duty  in  the 
garden,  and  he  could  not  follow  and  observe. 

Valentine  was  a  very  easy  person  to  follow  and  watch,  because 
she  walked  quickly,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  that  the  woman  might 
have  walked  at  her  very  elbow  without  attracting  her  suspicions. 

She  crossed  the  City  Eoad  and  walked  along  the  street  until 
she  came  to  Hoxton  Street,  when  she  turned  to  the  left.  The 
girl  followed.  Valentine  went  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
when  she  turned  into  a  mean  and  shabby  street.  The  girl  stood 
at  the  comer  and  watched.  There  was  a  public-house  in  the 
street.  Perhaps  she  was  goiug  there,  but  she  was  not.  She 
entered  a  house  exactly  opposite  the  public-house.  The  spy 
stood  at  the  comer,  with  one  eye  on  the  house,  and  waited, 
looking  at  the  shop  windows  for  a  few  minutes.  She  could  not 
be  living  there — that  was  absurd.  Young  ladies  cannot  live  in 
such  a  place.  Presently,  however,  as  she  did  not  come  out,  the 
spy  tumed  into  the  street,  and  as  there  was  no  one  about  of  whom 
she  could  ask  any  questions,  she  went  into  the  public-house  and 
*  took '  something. 

'Isn't  there  a  young  lady,'  she  asked  the  potman,  *a8  comes 
and  goes  in  the  house  opposite  ? ' 

'  There  is  just/  replied  the  young  man,  who  had  taste.  *  And 
what  do  you  want  with  her  ?  Because,  you  see,  if  you  mean  any 
harm  to  her,  you'd  best  clear  out  of  Ivy  Lane.' 

*I  mean  harm?  Why,  bless  the  man,  I  worships  the  ground 
she  treads  on.  A  sweet  lady  I  Where  does  she  live  when  she's 
at  home  ? ' 

*  Why,  there.' 

*  Oh !     Does  her  husband  work,  then  ? ' 

*  Her  bn^baijcj  ?     She  ain't  got  no  husband  ! ' 
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*  Oh !     Then  how  does  she  live  ? ' 

*  Go  and  ask  her  yourself,'  he  replied. 

The  girl  looked  into  the  honse.  It  was  only  a  mean  and 
shabby  tenement  house;  she  belonged,  then,  to  poor  people. 
What  was  the  little  game  of  the  old  man — her  new  friend — ^with 
this  young  person  ? 

But  that  was  no  concern  of  hers.  It  was  something  vile  and 
wicked,  of  course,  because  she  knew  all  her  companions  were  vile 
and  wicked.  She  went  away,  therefore,  and  faithfully  narrated 
what  she  had  observed. 

Mr.  Carey  was  greatly  puzzled  at  this  unexpected  discovery. 

His  daughter,  who  permitted  herself  such  airs,  and  talked  as 
if  she  had  thousands,  and  looked  like  a  lady  in  every  particular, 
wearing  the  most  beautiful  boots  and  gloves,  actually  lived  in  a 
mean  street  of  Hozton,  the  meanest  and  also  the  most  virtuous 
part  of  all  London — a  place  in  which  he  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen.  And  she  lived  in  a  single  room,  with  those  gloves  and 
those  boots.     What  could  this  mean  ? 

*Pity,  my  dear,'  he  said,  *  that  you  couldn't  find  out  how  she 
makes  her  money.     For  money  there  is.' 

*  If  you'd  told  me  what  you  wanted,  and  why  you  wanted  it,  I 
might  have  found  more.  All  you  said  was,  "  Find  out  where  she 
lives."  Well,  I  have  found  out,  and  a  potboy  who  told  me  nearly 
bit  my  head  off  for  asking  about  her.' 

*  What  is  she,  then?' 

*  Well,  I  think  she's  one  of  them  which  go  about  with  Bibles, 
and  fake  up  excuses  for  making  the  people  virtuous.  There's  no 
end  to  their  dodges.  They're  getting  as  artful  as  you  and  me 
pretty  well.  One  of  'em  collects  rents  in  a  court  close  by  here. 
It's  an  Irish  court,  too.  But,  bless  you,  she  ain't  afraid,  and  they 
won't  harm  her.  Well,  I  s'pose  that  young  lady  is  up  to  some 
game  of  that  sort.  Daddy.  And  what  game  you  are  up  to  with 
her  I  should  like  to  know.' 

Mr.  Carey  shook  his  head.  He  was  conscious  of  so  heartfelt 
a  dislike  to  all  forms  of  religion,  virtue,  or  morality,  that  he 
thought  it  must  have  been  transmitted  to  his  descendants. 
Besides,  a  woman  to  do  this  must  be  a  lady  to  begin  with,  and  his 
daughter  Maria  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  washerwoman.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  placed  a  bad  construction  on  the  matter,  and 
concluded  that  she  was  engaged,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  in 
some  genteel  game  which  might  be  spoiled  by  the  discovery  of 
her  father's  profession,  and  of  his  return  to  its  active  exercise. 
*  But,'  he  murmured,  ^  I'll  have  that  hundred  pound  yet.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  TKIENDLY   FATHER. 

For  a  whole  fortnight  Sir.  Carey  refrained  from  molesting  either 
of  his  children,  graciously  consenting  to  receive  twenty  shillings  a 
week  from  one  and  thirty  shillings  from  the  other.  The  reason 
for  this  modest  retirement  and  simple  content  was  simply  that  as 
yet  he  had  made  few  friends — it  takes  time  for  a  professional 
gentleman  of  distinction  to  find  out  congenial  spirits  of  his  own 
lofty  level — ^and  therefore  he  had  met  with  no  temptation  for  the 
display  of  that  hospitality  which  formerly  was  one  of  his  most 
delightful  qualities.  Besides,  he  had  not  yet  overcome  the 
strangeness  of  the  world,  which  had  changed  a  good  deal  during 
his  twenty  years  of  seclusion,  even  to  the  language  of  the 
fraternity,  and  this,  I  understand,  undergoes  a  complete  change 
in  twenty  years.  Book  language  lasts,  it  is  true,  but  the  slang  of 
rogues,  like  the  dialect  of  a  savage  tribe,  is  always  changing 
from  generation  to  generation.  Mr.  Carey  found  that  the  old 
patter,  that  spoken  by  himself  in  the  early  sixties,  was  unknown, 
and  even  provoked  laughter  among  the  new  generation ;  and  it 
distressed  him  that  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  new 
idioms,  and  was  slow  to  understand  the  back  slang,  the  rhyming 
slang,  and  the  so-called  theatrical  slang  which  are  now  current  in 
Thieves'  Land.  Consequently  he  sat  apart  and  stayed  his  soul 
with  flagons,  tobacco,  and  books.  Fifty  shillings  a  week  was 
enough  for  his  simple  wants.  Therefore  it  was  in  pure  devilry 
and  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  vexing  and  shaming  his  son 
Claude  that  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Temple.  The  door  was 
shut ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Carey  opened  it  with  the  help  of  a  simple 
instrument  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  WTien  Claude 
returned  about  midnight  he  heard,  while  yet  upon  the  stairs,  the 
scraping,  not  unskilful,  of  a  fiddle.  Such  a  sound  is  strange  in 
King's  Bench  Walk.  Outside  the  door  he  recognised  that  the 
fiddle  was  being  played  in  his  own  chambers,  and  on  opening  the 
door  he  discovered  that  his  father  was  the  musician.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  playing  merrily ;  in  his  mouth  was  a  short  pipe,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  half  finished,  and  a  glass  stood  on  the  table. 

^  Glad  to  see  me,  Claude  ? '  he  asked,  nodding  and  grinning. 
*  I  thought  you  would  be,  so  I  came  round.  It's  a  goodish  step 
from  Whitechapel,  isn't  it?    I  told  you  I  should  step  in  some- 
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times.  Well,  you  were  out,  so  I  let  myself  in.  It's  not  a  bit  of 
good  locking  a  door  to  keep  me  out,  bless  you.  Lord,  there  isn't 
a  lock  in  the  whole  country  that  will  keep  me  out,  and  so,  my 
son,  I've  been  making  myself  comfortable.' 

Claude  groaned,  and  his  father,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
and  a  brightened  eye,  for  the  sight  of  his  son's  disgust  and 
humiliation  affected  him  with  a  singular  joy,  went  on  with  his 
conversation,  which  was  a  monologue. 

*  I  picked  up  this  fiddle  on  my  way — ^bought  it  in  Hounds- 
ditch  of  a  Jew  for  a  sov,  which  you'll  have  to  hand  over,  my  dear 
boy.  Have  you  got  the  money  about  you  or  shall  I  put  one  of 
these  pretty  mugs  up  the  spout  ?  I  suppose  they're  real  silver. 
Thank  you !  It  is  a  very  good  fiddle  for  the  money,  but  my  hand 
is  a  little  out.  There's  no  fiddling  allowed  in  the  jug.  I'll  play 
you  something,  Claude.'  He  played  correctly,  and  with  some 
feeling  and  an  old-fashioned  lingering  among  the  notes,  as  if  he 
loved  them  every  one,  Balfe's  air  *Then  you'll  remember  me,' 
After  this  he  played  ^  My  pretty  Jane,'  and  *  Tom  Bowling.' 

^  There,  boy,'  he  said,  laying  down  the  fiddle,  *can  you  do 
that  ?  Not  you.  Can  you  take  the  fiddle,  and  play  a  hornpipe, 
and  make  the  boys  dance  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  and  draw 
their  hearts  out  of  the  women,  and  the  tears  from  their  eyes? 
That's  what  I  could  do  when  I  was  a  young  man.  As  for  the 
girls,  a  man  who  can  fiddle  like  me  can  do  what  he  likes.  Ah, 
Lord !  To  think  of  the  old  days !  Can  you  do  it  ?  Not  you. 
What  can  you  do  ?  How  do  you  live,  I  say?  What  is  your  lay, 
now  ?    Where  do  you  find  the  money  for  all  this  ? ' 

Claude  made  no  reply. 

Then  the  man  filled  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  drank  two  more 
glasses  of  wine.  It  was  Burgundy,  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  But  the  wine  did  not  warm  his  heart  apparently,  for  his  eyes 
had  a  devilish  look  in  them  as  they  fell  upon  Claude's  &ce — the 
look  of  one  who  considers  evil  day  and  night — the  look  of  one 
who  took  pleasure  in  contemplating  his  victim's  shame,  and 
revenged  himself  at  the  same  time  for  the  loathing  of  his  own 
presence.  He  already  hated  this  son,  who  showed  so  clearly  the 
humiliation  caused  by  his  return,  and  yet  bore  with  him,  and  did 
not,  as  he  might  have  done,  shove  him  violently  down  the  stairs. 
He  hated  him,  and  he  rejoiced  in  his  power  of  humiliating  and 
disgusting  him  more  and  more. 

^  Look  ye,  Claude,'  he  said,  with  a  full,  round,  and  sonorous 
oath ;  *  you  may  keep  your  trade  to  yourself,  if  you  please ;  you're 
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afiraid  of  my  getting  a  hand  in  it,  I  suppose.  But  you  won't  keep 
your  old  father  out  of  your  rooms ;  I  shall  come  here  for  company 
and  for  drink — I  shall  come  here  whenever  I  choose.  It's  rather 
lonely  where  I've  got  my  pitch,  and  they're  a  low  lot  about  now, 
compared  with  the  old  pals,  and  there's  not  many  of  the  new  men 
that  I  care  to  know.  Why,  there  was  a  man  last  night  pretended 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  great  Jim  Carey.  The  profession  has 
gone  down  :  it's  gone  very  low  indeed.  Any  man  calls  himself  a 
burglar  when  he's  once  learned  to  crack  a  crib,  and  to  carry  a  re- 
volver in  case  he's  heard  upon  the  stairs.  As  if  I  ever  wanted 
pistols ! — ^as  if  I  was  ever  heard ! — as  if  anybody  ever  heard  or 
caught  me  in  a  house  !  Ah !  Claude,  it  was  a  great  misfortune 
for  you  when  your  father  was  lagged.  You'll  never  understand 
with  them  prejudices  of  yours  what  a  misfortune  it  was.  You've 
got  a  quick  eye,  and  a  light  tread,  and  clean  fingers.  You  would 
have  equalled  your  father  almost;  you  couldn't  surpass  him. 
And  I'd  always  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with  you.  And  now 
it's  come  to  this — a  black  coat  and  a  tall  hat — talk  like  a  swell — 
lodgins  among  the  lawyers — actually  among  the  lawyers — my 
own  son — ^Jim  Carey's  son — among  the  lawyers ! — and  something 
genteel  in  the  book-making  line.  Well,  as  I  was  saying — this 
bottle's  'most  empty ;  go  and  get  me  another.  It's  cool  stuff,  and 
carries  a  man  along  better  than  brandy.  As  I  was  saying,  the 
profession  is  clean  ruined  by  revolvers ;  it's  getting  low ;  there's 
no  pride  in  a  neat  job.  But  there,  nothing  good  ever  came  from 
America  yet.  I  am  getting  old  now,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever 
do  much  more,  my  boy ;  but  it's  heart-breaking  to  find  yourself 
forgotten  after  all  that's  been  done.  As  for  work,  why  should  I 
work  any  more,  when  I've  a  beautiful,  dutiful,  affectionate  son  to 
keep  me,  not  to  speak  of  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  two  other 
sons,  every  one  of  whom  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  welcome 
back  the  fond  father  they  have  lost.  He  is  a  ticket-o'-leave  man  j 
he  is  repentant,  and  is  open  to  the  tender  influences  of  awakening 
grace,  and  understands  at  last  the  Christian  virtues  and  has  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness.  The  good  Chaplain  says  so,  and  the 
Chaplain  ought  to  know,  because  he's  always  converting  such  a 
lot  of  wicked  sinners,  and  a  giving  of  'em  the  best  of  characters. 
It's  a  contrite  spirit — oh ! — and  a  broken  heart  1 ' 

*  For  heaven's  sake,'  said  Claude,  ^  it  is  past  midnight,  drink 
what  you  want  and  go.' 

*  I  shall  go  when  I  please.     Now,  about  this  family  of  mine. 
Thirty  bob  isn't  enough,  my  son  I ' 
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*  I  shall  give  you  no  more.' 

*  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  think  about  trying  the  rest  of  theni. 
Perhaps  altogether  they  would  make  it  forty.  As  for  the  girl 
who  lives  in  Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton  ' — Claude  started — ^  dressed  like  a 
lady,  though  where  she  gets  her  money  from  is  what  I  do  not  yet 
know ' 

^  Who  told  you  about  her  ? ' 

*  Never  you  mind.  Who  told  me  about  you,  and  about  your 
mother,  and  about  Sam  and  Joe  ?  I  know  all  about  the  family  ; 
there's  Joe — he  isn't  worth  calling  on,  because  he's  only  a  work- 
ing man  with  a  family  of  eight.  Sam,  again,  he's  only  a  poor 
miserable  schoolmaster.'  (It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Carey  went  into  his  hermitage  before  the  passing  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  and,  therefore,  did  not  appreciate  the  present 
position  of  the  schoolmaster.)  *  He's  got  the  parson  over  his  head 
to  bully  him,  and  make  him  go  to  church  and  look  humble.  He's 
got  nothing  but  his  miserable  salary.  There's  no  use  in  worrying 
Sam.  And  your  mother's  in  an  almshouse  and  blind.  If  I  go 
to  see  her  perhaps  they'll  send  her  away  out  of  the  place,  'cos  she 
isn't  a  widow,  and  make  me  keep  her.  I  don't  want  to  keep  her. 
And  there's  the  other  girl — Melenda — and  as  yet  I  don't  know 
where  Melenda  is.  So  you  see,  Claude,  there's  only  you  and 
your  sister  Maria.  One  of  you  two  I  must  see  sometimes,  and  I 
shall.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  All  I  ask,  Claude,  is — which  shall  it 
be — you  or  her  ?     Come,  now.' 

*  If  you  thrust  yourself  on  her ' — it  was  clearly  Valentine  of 
whom  his  father  spoke — *I  swear  that  I  will  stop  my  money 
altogether,  and  you  can  do  what  you  please.' 

*  Don't  you  think  it  just  possible,  my  dear  son,  that  your 
sister  Maria  has  got  friends  who  would  rather  not  know  about  her 
father  ?  Don't  you  think  she  would  come  down  as  handsome  as 
you've  done — you  and  your  thirty  bob ! — just  to  keep  these  friends 
from  knowing  ?     Therefore,  Claude,  which  of  them  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

*  It  seems  as  if  I  can't  keep  you  out  of  my  chambers  if  I 
tried.' 

*  No,  my  boy — you  can't.  Take  your  oath  of  that.'  He  took 
his  two  or  three  times  over,  with  a  glass  of  Burgundy  to  each, 
just  by  way  of  setting  an  example. 

*  But  if  you  force  yourself  on  Val — on  your  daughter,  I  shall 
do  my  very  best  to  dissuade  her  from  giving  you  anything.' 

<  Thank  ye.  You're  a  dutiful  boy,  ain't  you  ?  And  suppose 
I  force  myself  upon  both  of  you  ? ' 
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Claude  made  no  reply  at  all. 

*  Eh ! '  he  repeated  ;  *  suppose  I  force  myself  upon  both  of 
you?' 

*  Then,'  Claude  replied,  *  there  will  be  only  one  thing  for  us 
to  do.  My  sisters  and  I  will  all  go  away — out  of  the  country — 
somewhere — ^anywhere,  out  of  your  reach.  Sam  and  Joe  shall 
have  the  task  of  protecting  my  mother.  You  may  be  very 
certain,'  he  added  grimly,  *  of  the  reception  you  will  get  from 
both  Joe  and  Sam.' 

*  Nice  boys,  both,'  said  their  father.  *  They  won't  turn  up 
their  noses  as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  A  pretty  kind  of  flash 
gentleman  you  are  I ' 

*  Very  nice  boys  they  will  be,'  said  Claude,  *  when  they  hear 
who  you  are  and  what  you  want.  They  will  astonish  you  by  their 
nice  behaviour.  I  fancy  I  see  Sam  before  he  flings  you  into  the 
gutter  for  pretending  to  be  his  fether,  the  honest  locksmith. 
Why !  we  might  all  pretend  that  you  are  an  impostor.  I  wish  I 
had  begun  that  way  1 ' 

*  No,  you  don't,  Claude.'  But  he  looked  uneasy.  Suppose 
these  sons  of  his  should  all  pretend  not  to  believe  in  him,  there 
might  be  considerable  trouble  and  difficulty  before  him.  *  Don't 
think  of  that.' 

*  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  see  Sam's  face  when  you  go  to  him.  Go 
to  him,  by  all  means.  Or  go  to  Joe,  and  then  you  will  find  out 
how  dutiM  your  sons  can  be,  and  how  deeply  your  eldest  son 
respects  and  loves  your  memory.' 

*  You  can  talk,  young  'un,  if  you  can  do  nothing  else.  So 
can  I.  Never  mind  Sam  and  Joe ;  you  and  me  will  do.  I  will 
stick  to  you,  my  boy ' 

*  As  the  leprosy  stuck  to  Naaman ' 

*  Quite  right,  Claude — always  quote  the  Scriptures.  Didn't 
Joe  never  tell  you  about  me  ?  Joe  was — how  old  was  Joe  when 
I  was  last  lagged  ?  He  was  sixteen.  Oh  !  Joe  knows  all  about 
it.  I  saw  him  in  Court  when  I  was  tried.  It  was  a  beautiful 
trial,  and  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  how  my 
counsel  bowled  'em  down,  one  after  the  other.  At  one  time  I 
thought  I  should  have  got  off  altogether.  But  it  wasn't  to  be. 
There  was  a  Providence  in  it,  as  our  Chaplain  said.  It  brought 
me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  Be  not,  then,  ashamed  of  me, 
a  Prisoner  I '  The  man  displayed  a  horrid  aptitude  in  quoting 
the  Book  most  read  in  prison.  He  took  the  more  pleasure  in  it 
because  it  caused  such  peculiar  pain  and  disgust  to  his  son.    Fo^ 
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this  reason  the  historian  passes  over  most  of  these  Howerd  of 
speech. 

*  Joe,'  said  Claude,  ^  thought  so  highly  of  your  profession  and 
your  career  that  he  concealed  everything  from  us,  and  bade  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  proud  of  our  dead  father — he  said  you 
were  dead,  because  he  wished  and  hoped  that  you  were  dead. 
We  were  to  be  proud  of  our  father,  on  account  of  his  character 
for  honesty  and  straightforwardness.  His  character!  Good 
heavens ! ' 

Mr.  Carey  laughed ;  but  his  eyes  looked  more  wicked. 

*  That  was  not  well  done  of  Joe.  When  I  quarrel  with  you, 
Claude,  I  shall  pay  Joe  out  for  that.  I  shall  go  to  Joe's  house 
and  introduce  myself  to  his  wife  and  children  and  shall  t«ll  them 
the  whole  story.  It  will  please  Joe  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
evening,  won't  it  ? ' 

Claude  said  nothing. 

*  And  it  will  please  you,  my  son,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
already  begun  practice  again.  Yes,  in  a  small  way — ^not  in  a  low 
and  mean  way,  mind  you,  but  in  a  small  way  only.  I  knock  at 
the  front  door  and  tell  the  maid  that  the  back  bedroom  is  afire. 
She  rushes  upstairs,  and  I  then  step  in  and  help  myself.  Twice 
to-day  I  did  that  trick.' 

*0h!' 

'  Then  I  got  a  book  and  a  pencil,  and  I  pretended  to  be  the  Gad 
Company's  man,  and  went  downstairs  to  examine  the  meter.' 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  stop ! ' 

^  These  rooms  would  make  a  beautiful  fence.  Ill  bring  the 
things  here,  Claude.' 

*  You  shall  not.'  Claude's  eyes  showed  this  man  that  he  had 
gone  too  far.     He  laughed,  and  took  some  more  drink. 

*  You're  capital  company,  Claude,  if  you'd  drink  more.  That's 
the  pity  of  it,  you  can't  drink.  Sit  down,  my  boy,  and  let  us 
drink  together.' 

^  Drink  together  ?  ' 

^  If  you  won't  drink  then,  and  if  you  won't  smoke,  you'll  just 
have  to  listen.' 

This  ghastly  night  wore  itself  out  at  last.  The  man  drank, 
smoked,  and  talked.  He  talked  with  extraordinary  volubility. 
He  seemed  perfectly  careless  whether  Claude  were  listening  or 
not.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  he  was  awake.  He  talked, 
with  deliberate  design,  on  all  those  topics  which  he  knew  would 
most  humiliate  his  son  ;  of  his  crimes,  bold  and  successful ;  of  the 
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changes  and  chances  of  his  profession  which  were  constantly  land- 
ing him  in  prison ;  of  his  last  burglary,  when  he  made  a  splen- 
didly daring  attempt  at  a  great  lady's  jewels,  and  would  have  got 
them  had  it  not  been  for  a  lout  of  a  country  policeman,  who 
accidentally  stopped  him,  and  whom  he  very  nearly  killed  in  the 
fight  which  followed ;  of  his  trial  for  burglary  and  violence  and 
his  long  sentence ;  of  his  prison  life,  and  his  dodges  with  the 
Doctor  and  the  Chaplain. 

Claude  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  without  replying.  The  man 
talked  on  for  several  hours,  during  which  Claude  endured  an 
agony.  The  clock  struck  four.  Then  the  man  rose  slowly.  The 
drink  he  had  consumed  seemed  to  have  made  no  impression  whatever 
upon  him ;  he  was  not  ^  disguised,'  his  speech  was  clear,  his  bear- 
ing steady.  But  he  looked  more  wicked,  as  if  the  wine  had 
brought  out  upon  his  forehead  with  greater  clearness  the  Name  of 
the  Beast  or  the  Number  of  his  Name. 

*I  shall  go  to  sleep,'  he  said.  *You  are  capital  company, 
Claude,  my  dear  boy.  I  knew  you  would  be.  I  shall  come  very 
often.'  The  bedroom  door  was  open.  He  stepped  inside,  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  without  any  preliminary  undressing,  and 
fell  asleep  in  a  moment. 

Claude  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  he  was  too  tired 
for  any  further  load  of  shame,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  the  chair. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  his  laundress  was  in 
the  room.  He  remembered  his  guest  of  the  night  and  hastened 
to  look  into  the  bedroom.  But  the  man  was  gone.  He  had  taken 
his  fiddle  with  him. 

*  Valentine,'  said  Claude,  later  in  the  day,  *  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.' 

^  You  have  had  something  to  tell  me  for  the  last  fortnight. 
Are  you  going  to  tell  it  now  ?  What  is  it,  Claude  ?  '  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  the  sisterly  affec- 
tion which  was  not  counterfeited.  *Do  you  think  we  do  not  take 
notice  when  you  look  ill  and  worried  ?     What  is  it,  Claude  ? ' 

*  Have  I  looked  worried  ? ' 

*  You  poor  boy!  There  has  been  a  line  an  inch  deep  across 
your  forehead,  and  your  eyes  have  had  a  distressed  look,  as  if 
there  was  something  you  could  not  imderstand.' 

*  I  don't  understand  it,  Valentine.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Mystery 
of  Evil.  But  you — aie  you  worried,  too  ?  Life  here  is  too  much 
for  you.     I  wish  to  heaven  the  middle  of  October  was  come.' 
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*  I  am  always  troubled  about  the  girls,'  she  replied,  menda- 
ciously. *  But  I  am  very  well.  Tell  me  something  of  your  0¥ni 
trouble.' 

*  I  cannot,  Valentine.  Some  day,  perhaps,  but  not  yet.  I 
am  a  coward,  and  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you.  What  I  have  to  say 
now  is,  that  certain  things  have  come  to  my  knowledge  within 
the  last  week  or  two,  which  have  made  me  realise,  in  quite  a  new 
sense,  how  I  belong  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people/ 

*Why,  Claude,  you  have  found  some  mare's  nest!'  She 
laughed,  but  she  felt  uneasy.      Could  he  have  learned  the  truth? 

*  You  have  discovered,  perhaps,  that  you  have  cousins  very  poor. 
What  does  that  matter? ' 

*  It  is  not  their  poverty ' — and  then  she  knew  that  he  must  have 
learned  the  story  of  his  father's  life.  Who  could  have  told  him  ? 
Not  the  old  lady !     Was  it  Joe  ?    Why  had  Joe  told  him  ? 

*  It  is  not  their  poverty,  Valentine.  I  have  only  just  learned 
from  what  dregs — from  what  unspeakable  depths — I  have  been 
rescued — ^all  of  us  have  been  rescued — ^you  with  us,  if  you  were 
Polly.' 

*0h,  Claude,  do  not  talk  like  that!  Dregs— depths — ^why 
these  things  are  beneath  your  feet !  What  can  it  matter,  now, 
what  your  relations  were  ?  You  cannot  be  ashamed  of  what  they 
are !' 

*  No ;  but  of  what  some  of  them  were.  Would  it  not  matter 
if  some  of  them  were criminals,  Valentine  ? ' 

*  No,  Claude,'  she  replied  stoutly,  *  not  even  then  ! ' 

*  Nay,'  said  Claude,  sadly,  ^  it  would  matter  a  great  deal.  Such 
a  thing  as  that  would  lay  upon  me  a  new  obligation.  I  should 
have  to  atone  and  to  make  such  reparation  as  may  be  in  my 
power.  You  asked  me  once  if  I  was  ready  to  give  all  my  life,  if 
it  were  called  for,  to  the  work  we  have  attempted.  Why,  Valen- 
tine, it  is  called  for !  The  old  life — the  life  I  used  to  long  for — 
the  life  of  honourable  work  and  distinction — I  need  make  no 
farther  question  about  giving  it  up ;  it  has  already  become  im- 
possible for  me.  It  is  not  any  longer  a  question  of  choice.  Do 
not  ask  me  why ;  but  I  can  never  again  even  sit  down  with  the 
men  who  have  been  my  friends.  I  must  leave  the  Temple.  I 
shall  come  to  live  here.  Oh  !  I  will  hide  nothing !  If  people 
say,  "  There  goes  the  son  of  a — of  a " ' 

*0f   a  locksmith,  Claude,'  Valentine  interrupted,    quickly; 

*  remember  what  Joe  told  you.  Eemember  what  Sam  and  Melenda, 
believe.     Think,  if  not  of  yourself,  of  Violet  and  of  me.' 
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She  knew  now — she  was  quite  certain — that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  Claude  had  discovered  something,  if  not  all,  of  the 
truth. 

*  I  do  think  of  Violet,  and  of  you,'  he  replied ;  *  heaven  knows 
that.  If  it  were  only  myself  concerned,  I  could  bear  it  lightly. 
But  suppose  Violet  should  find  it  out.  And  how  am  I  to  keep 
the  truth  from  her  ?  ' 

<I  believe,'  said  Valentine,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  books, 
Hhat  nothing  is  ever  so  bad  as  it  seems  to  the  imagination 
beforehand.  Therefore,  I  daresay  Violet  and  I  will  be  able  to 
bear  it,  whatever  it  is.  Women  are  really  much  stronger  than 
men,  in  many  ways,  though  you  are  so  conceited  over  your 
superior  intelligence ! ' 

'  You  do  not  ask  me  what  it  is  that  I  would  conceal.' 

^  No ;  I  am  contented  to  wait.  Meantime,  Claude,  conceal 
nothing  if  you  please.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  conceal  things ;  but 
parade  nothing.  My  poor  boyl  Yet,  if  this  trouble  should 
give  us  a  stronger  champion,  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  it  has 
come  upon  us.  Clear  up  that  clouded  "brow,  Claude.  Let  us  see 
the  old  Ught  in  your  eyes.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  DOCTOR  SPEAKS. 


^  The  Doctor  is  in  love  with  you.' 

This  information  was  conveyed  by  no  higher  an  authority  than 
the  ragged  old  man  below ;  but  it  is  information  of  a  kind  which 
is  not  readily  forgotten,  even  though — ^as  the  newspapers  in  the 
last  century  used  to  say  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  movements — it 
wants  confirmation.  It  is  of  the  kind  which  makes  a  girl  pensive. 
Whatever  the  answer  she  intends  to  give  when  the  question  shall 
be  put  to  her,  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  put,  and  probably 
very  soon,  greatly  raises  the  aspirant  in  the  young  lady's  esteem. 
It  makes  him  interesting;  it  also  makes  her  expectant  and 
watchfid. 

Valentine  remarked,  first  of  all,  that  the  Doctor  attended  his 
patient  with  a  regularity  amounting  to  zeal ;  this  in  itself  could 
not  fidrly  be  considered  a  symptom.  But  he  stayed  longer  than 
was  necessary,  and  he  always  made  his  visit  the  occasion  of  con- 
versation with  herself.     This,  again,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  a 
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symptom,  because  Valentine  was  the  only  young  lady  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Doctor's  round;  in  fact  the  only  lady 
he  had  ever  known  in  all  his  life,  and  she  was  without  doubt  a  veiy 
pleasing  young  lady,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  like  to  talk 
to  her :  one  would  not  wish  to  draw  conclusions  of  love  from  mere 
attraction.  Presently,  however,  she  became  aware  of  a  change  in 
his  talk ;  he  began  to  speak  of  himself.  Now  this,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  an  infallible  symptom ;  he  told  her  of  his  own  position, 
his  prospects,  his  history,  and  his  opinions.  He  wanted,  quite 
naturally,  because  he  was  so  much  interested  in  her,  to  interest 
her  in  himself.  So  far  he  succeeded,  because  he  really  was  an 
interesting  man.  None  of  the  physicians  in  the  West  End  whom 
she  had  met  were  at  all  like  this  young  Physician  of  Hoxton. 

*  Of  course,'  he  said,  one  day, '  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  don't  think  that — I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  gentility,  and 
I  don't  know  the  manners  of  society.  I  am  just  a  Mile-Ender — 
the  old  man  keeps  a  shop  there,  and  I  could  have  become  his 
partner  if  I  had  chosen,  with  a  tidy  income  and  a  nice  smug,  i 
comfortable  life — chapel  twice  on  Sunday,  and  a  hot  supper  on  \ 
a  Saturday  night,  and  all ' I 

*  What  a  pity  to  have  missed  the  hot  suppers ! ' 

<  Yes ;  it's  cold  supper  with  me,  every  day  of  the  week.' 

^  Why  did  you  give  up  the  shop  ? ' 

^  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  unluckily  got  hold  of  some  scientific 
books,  and  I  began  to  read  them.  Nothing  seemed  worth  looking 
at  after  that,  except  Science.  I  was  lost  to  trade  from  that 
day.' 

*  And  so  you  became  a  doctor  ?  ' 

*  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  London,  General  Practitioner  in  this 
genteel  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  end  of  my  scientific  ambi- 
tions. London  Hospital  is  not  so  very  far  from  Mile-End,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  only  way  into  the  scientific  life  was  through 
the  Hospital.  A  good  many  scientific  men  have  begun  that  way, 
so  why  not  I  ?  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Scientific  Schools  or  of 
University  and  King's  and  South  Kensington,  you  see,  and  the 
old  man  had  never  heard  of  them  either.  So  I  became  a 
Medico.  Well,  I've  got  the  scientific  life  I  asked  for — Medicine 
is  called  scientific,  I  suppose — and  it  isn't  exactly  the  kind  of  life 
I  fancied,  which  is  always  the  way.  You  ask  the  Fates  for  what 
you  want,  and  you  get  it ;  they  give  it  to  you,  and  then  it  doesn't 
turn  out  what  you  thought  it  was  going  to  be/ 
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*  But  youVe  got  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  unselfish  life  in 
the  world ! ' 

*  Have  I  ?     Ho ! '  he  grunted  in  derision. 

*  The  most  beautiful  and  the  best ;  you  are  everybody's  friend ; 
you  go  about,  carrying  health  and  recovery  in  your  hands.' 

*  Well,  my  hands  are  certainly  occupied  a  good  deal  in  making 
pills  and  compounding  draughts,  and  there's  only  a  measly  boy, 
besides,  to  help  carry  those  pills  and  bottles.  So  I  suppose  you're 
right.  If  I'd  stuck  to  the  shop  I  should  have  been  measuring 
yards  of  stuff  on  the  counter.  Making  pills  or  measuring  calico, 
it  doesn't  seem  much  of  a  choice  to  offer  a  man.  But  the  calico 
for  Money.' 

*  Money ! '  This  girl,  who  had  so  much,  naturally  held  money 
in  the  deepest  contempt.  ^  Money !  what  does  such  a  man  as 
you  want  with  money  ?  What  would  you  do  with  money  ?  Money 
cannot  advance  science.' 

*  There  is  a  sense  of  freedom  without  money,  isn't  there  ?  A 
man  with  empty  pockets  isn't  tempted  to  buy  things,  and  doesn't 
nourish  extravagant  desires,  and  can't  give  anything  to  anybody.' 

*  The  work  you  do  for  them  actually  doesn't  want  money/ 

*  There  you  go,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  For  them !  Hang  it, 
can't  a  man  be  allowed  to  do  something  for  himself?  Here  I  am, 
with  the  wages  of  a  mechanic,  doing  twice  a  mechanic's  work ! 
I  used  to  be  ashamed,  at  first,  of  taking  their  half-crowns  from 
the  poor  devils — I  beg  your  pardon — from  the  others,  and  where 
is  the  life  of  science  I  longed  for  ?  ' 

*Why,  you  have  it — you  must  be  learning  something  new 
every  day ! ' 

*  Oh  I  the  action  of  drugs  and  the  symptoms  of  disease — ^yes, 
to  be  sure,  whatever  advances  man's  knowledge  is.  good,  I  know,' 
he  went  on  impatiently ;  *  of  course  even  this  is  better  than 
standing  behind  a  counter  with  a  yard  measure  and  pair  of  scis- 
sors. But  I  wanted  to  advance  knowledge — not  my  own,  but  the 
world's.  I  had  ambitions — but  you  don't  know;  women  never 
understand.' 

*  We  sometimes  understand  a  little,'  she  replied,  humbly. 

*  See  here.'  He  pointed  to  the  sick  girl,  who  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  as  if  she  was  asleep.  *  This  is  the  great  mystery  which  men 
are  always  searching  after,  and  have  never  found.  I  wanted  to  be 
one  of  those  who  search.  Some  day  it  will  be  discovered,  and 
then  we  shall  be  like  the  Immortal  Gods.  Meantime,  what  are 
we  ?     One  after  the  other,  for  all  of  us  in  turn,  the  steady  flame 
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begins  one  day  to  dwindle ;  then  it  bums  low ;  sometimes  it  goes 
'  on  flickering  for  a  long  time.  Then  it  goes  out.  Birth,  growth, 
decay  and  death.  Why  ?  We  cannot  tell.  We  are  surrounded 
by  a  great  black  cloud,  which  we  keep  pushing  back  farther  and 
farther;  and  it  is  always  rolling  in  again.  Whether  it  is 
close  around  us,  or  whether  it  is  pushed  far  away,  we  never 
succeed  in  getting  through  it  or  looking  over  it.  And  beyond  it — 
silence !  The  generations  pass  away,  and  one  after  the  other,  we 
all  ask  the  same  questions,  and  have  to  lie  down  tmanswered.' 

^  What  is  the  use  of  asking  questions  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered?' 

*  The  use  !  The  use !  There's  all  the  use,  not  for  asking  but 
for  looking.  Those  who  keep  on  searching  find  at  last.  All  the 
secret  mysteries  of  life  will  be  found  out,  sometime  or  other:  and 
yet  you  think  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such  work  as  this, 
while  others  are  able  to  search.'  He  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
away,  without  the  usual  ceremony  of  leave-taking.  He  was  a 
very  rude  and  unpolished  person ;  but  somehow  he  was  in  earnest 
Any  man  in  earnest  is  always  sure  of  forgiveness,  whatever  his 
social  sins  may  be. 

*  I've  been  thinking,'  he  said,  a  day  or  two  later,  *  about  your 
notion  of  an  unselfish  life.  I  can't  feel  any  reality  about  it.  A 
man  must  work,  but  he  ought  to  choose  his  own  work.  And 
every  man  must  work  for  himself.  Would  you  have  a  man  really 
satisfied  with  being  a  General  Practitioner  in  Hoxton?' 

*  If  there  is  no  choice,  isn't  it  wisest  to  find  out  all  that  there 
is  in  his  manner  of  life  that  is  noble  and  generous,  and  so  be 
contented  with  it?' 

*  I  don't  want  nobility  and  generosity.  I  am  a  selfish  creature ; 
every  man  is,  whatever  you  may  pretend.  Very  well  then.  I 
want  everything  that  I  can't  get — leisure,  books,  instruments, 
money  to  work  with.  What  do  I  care  about  other  people  ?  If  I 
cared  about  other  people  I  should  be  contented,  and  then  my  life 
would  be  just  a  selfish  indulgence.  Let  me  have  all  I  want  for 
myself  first.     I  will  think  about  other  people  afterwards.' 

*  As  it  is,  you  can't  have  what  you  want,  and  therefore  you 
have  made  the  best  of  it,  and  begun  to  think  of  other  people 
first.' 

*  Then,  suppose  I  wanted ' — he  rested  his  chin  in  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  and  his  left  elbow  on  his  left  knee,  with  his  left  leg 
crossed  over  the  right — it  is  a  meditative  attitude — and  he  looked 
thoughtfully  in  her  face.     *  Suppose  I  wanted  to  make  love  ?    life 
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is  an  incomplete  kind  of  thing  withont  it.     Incomplete  with  it, 
for  that  matter;  but  still ' 

*  Yon  said  the  other  day  that  men  and  women  cheat  themselves 
with  the  unreal  sentiment  that  they  call  love/ 

*  So  I  did.     But  sentiment  may  have  its  value.' 

*And  you  said  that  man's  love  was  another  name  for  his 
desire  to  obtain  a  slave.' 

*  So  it  is.  But  there  might  be  women  for  whom  one  would 
reverse  the  situation.' 

*  And  you  despise  women.' 

*That  is  true,  in  a  way — perhaps  a  little  more  than  one 
despises  men.  So  would  you  if  you  were  a  Gr.P.  But  there  are 
women  one  cannot  despise.  With  these  a  man  would  willingly 
exchange  the  illusions  of  love.' 

*  Be  patient,  Doctor ;  perhaps  your  day  will  come.  Meantime, 
though  you  are  such  a  selfish  creature,  you  do  a  good  deal  for 
these  poor  people,  to  gratify  your  own  selfishness,  no  doubt.' 

'In  the  way  of  business.  I  take  their  half-crowns  all  the 
while.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  how  much  you  will  get  from  the  poor  woman 
you  sat  up  with  this  morning  until  four.' 

*  Way  of  business,'  he  repeated.  *  I  'wonder  who  serves  out 
the  lives;  I  suppose  they  are  served  out  by  some  one.  So 
many  hundreds  told  off  for  General  Practitioners ;  so  many  for 
starving  needlewomen ;  so  many  for  drunken  husbands.  One,  just 
one,  for  Miss  Valentine  Eldridge.' 

There  was  certainly  very  little  reason  why  this  young  Doctor 
should  look  cheerfully  on  life.  His  practice  was  larger  than  is 
comfortable ;  and  the  larger  it  grew  the  poorer  he  became,  which 
is  a  truly  wonderful  result  of  success.  He  was  paid  in  shillings 
and  half-crowns ;  he  lived  in  a  small  house,  with  an  old  woman  to 
look  after  him,  and  she  looked  after  him  badly.  He  made  up  his 
own  medicines  and  dispensed  them  with  the  aid  of  a  boy ;  he 
walked  about  the  streets  all  day  and  sometimes  all  night ;  he 
made  his  meals  and  took  his  rest  when  he  could ;  he  had  no  time 
for  reading,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  very  great.  Tantalus 
was,  I  believe,  a  young  and  very  successful  General  Practitioner 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  who  ardently  desired  leisure  for  study 
and  research. 

He  had  no  society;  and  the  Assistant-Priest  of  S.  Agatha — 
Mr.  Bandal  Smith — was  his  only  friend,  and  they  quarrelled 
every  time  they  met. 
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^  Smith/  he  said  one  evening  when  he  found  time  for  a  pipe 
and  a  glass  of  beer  (of  course  Mr.  Smith  didn't  smoke,  and 
sported  a  blue  ribbon  as  proudly  as  if  it  had  been  the  Order  of 
the  Garter) — *  Smith,  did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  seriously 
to  the  question  of  Love  ? ' 

Mr.  Randal  Smith's  pale  face  flushed.  *  My  wo  EK,'  he  said, 
proudly,  *  compels  the  Celibate  Life.' 

*  Don't  talk  more  ecclesiastically  than  you  can  help.  Mine  com- 
pels the  Celibate  Life  as  well,  because  the  income  isn't  more  than 
enough  for  one  !  But  I  don't  brag  about  it.  Why  can't  a  man 
go  on  through  life  without  falling  in  love  ?  Why  does  he  ever 
want  to  hamper  himself  with  a  woman  ?  She  doesn't  pro- 
bably know  anything ;  she  doesn't  care  for  the  things  he  cares 
about.  Very  likely  she's  a  fool !  He  can  never  be  so  free  when 
he  is  married  as  when  he  was  unmarried.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  the  Assistant-Priest,  *  she  has  qualities  which 
he  desires  to  possess.' 

*  You  don't  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  face — at  least,  only  a 
fool  does  that — nor  yet  with  a  pretty  figure.  I'm  an  anatomist, 
and  I  know  all  about  the  pretty  figure.  It's  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery,  I  confess ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  delicate  for  the 
work  we  expect  of  it,  and  it  is  always  getting  out  of  order.  You 
can't  fall  in  love  with  a  machine,  or  with  the  case  they've  made 
for  it.' 

*  No ' — Mr.  Bandal  Smith  saw  his  chance  to  make  a  point — 

*  you  fall  in  love  with  the  soul.' 

*  Ah !  that's  your  department.  I  never  saw  a  soul  in  the 
dissecting-room ;  never  heard  of  anybody  who  did.  All  I  know 
is,  that  there  are  no  diseases  in  my  knowledge  which  are  caused 
by  the  soul,  so  that  it  can't  form  part  of  the  body ! ' 

*  It  doesn't,'  the  other  man  replied,  still  getting  the  best  of  it. 

*  That  is  why  you  fall  in  love  with  it.' 

Whatever  it  was  that  the  Doctor  loved,  it  was  called  Valentine, 
and  it  had  a  very  charming  fece,  with  eyes  which  spoke  all  kinds 
of  possible  things,  and  especially  a  most  beautiful  sympathy,  so 
that  this  young  Doctor  felt  that  he  could  talk  about  himself  and 
his  own  thoughts  all  day  long  with  her,  and  that  neither  of  them 
would  get  tired.  He,  at  least,  would  not.  Men  vary  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  love ;  but  a  strong  and  masterful  nature  generally 
takes  this  form  and  demands  perfect  sympathy  from  the  object  of 
its  passion.  So  that  the  Doctor  was  partly  right  in  calling  Love 
the  desire  to  get  a  slave  for  oneself.    The  thing  called  Valentine 
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with  which  he  was  in  love,  also  had  a  pretty  figure,  a  graceful 
manner,  and  a  highly  pleasing  voice. 

He  spoke  at  last.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  week 
before  her  fnrlough  was  to  expire. 

'  You  are  actually  going  away  in  a  week  V  he  asked. 

*  Yes  ;  for  a  little  while.  You  will  come  every  day  to  look  after 
Lotty  while  I  am  away,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  her — or  for  you.  Before  you  go ' — 
it  was  in  Valentine's  room,  but  they  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
talking  freely  before  Lotty,  who  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
was  said  by  these  two — *  before  you  go,  I  should  like  you  to  know 
— just  for  the  sake  of  knowing — not  that  it  will  do  any  good,  but 
still  you  ought  to  be  told — ^that  there  are  two  men  in  love  with 
you.' 

*  Oh  I  Why  should  you  tell  me  that?'  she  answered,  with  a 
natural  blush. 

*  They  are  not  much  to  boast  of — only  Hoxton  men ;  but  still 
—men.' 

*  Don't  go  on.  Doctor.' 

*  I  must  now.  One  of  them  is  Randal  Smith.  He  confessed 
it  last  night  when  I  taxed  him  with  it,  after  beating  about  the 
bush  awhile.  He's  been  in  love  with  you,  he  says,  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course,  he  can't  look  at  things  straight,  and  he  pretends  that  it's 
out  of  gratitude  to  you  for  singing  and  talking  with  his  blessed 
boys — the  humbug !  But  he  won't  tell  you,  because  he's  got  to 
be  a  Celibate  for  the  good  of  the  Church — ho  1  ho ! — and  because 
you  won't  submit  to  discipline !  That's  what  he  calls  confession, 
and  penance,  and  Lent.' 

*  Poor  Mr.  Smith !  I  shall  always  think  the  better  of  myself, 
because  there  never  was  a  more  unselfish  man,  I  believe.' 

*  As  for  the  other  man — will  you  guess  who  that  other 
man  is?' 

She  met  his  eyes  with  perfect  frankness  and  without  a  blush. 

*  Do  you  mean — yourself  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do.    I  don't  at  all  understand  why,  but  it  is  so.' 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  pretence  and  unreality  of  life, 
perhaps.' 

*  No,  it  is  as  real  as — as  Neuralgia,  and  as  difficult  to  shake  off. 
I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I  know  what  you  are.  Smith 
doesn't  want  an  answer.  Have  you,  by  any  chance,  got  one 
forme?' 

*  Only,  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  proud,  to  think  that  two 
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Buch  men  like  her.  Will  you  go  on  liking  me,  both  of  you?'    Sbe 
offered  him  her  hand,  but  he  did  not  take  it. 

*  I  said  Love,  not  Like,'  he  replied,  grimly.  *  WeU,  you've  said 
what  I  knew  you  would  say,  only  you've  said  it  more  Idndly  thaa 
I  expected — or  deserved,  perhaps.  Yet,  I  don't  know.  If  a  man 
loves  a  woman  he  can  but  tell  her  so,  even  if  she's  a  royal  princess. 
That'll  do.'    He  rose  and  stooped  over  Lotty  on  the  bed. 

^  Feel  easier  this  morning,  don't  you?  That's  right.  Had  a 
good  night?  Pretty  good.  Don't  talk  much.  Let  Melenda  come 
and  talk  to  you,  but  don't  you  talk.  Yeiy  weU ;  now  keep  quiet 
We  shall  soon  be — quite  well.' 

*  Doctor!'  It  was  Valentine,  as  Lotty  closed  her  eyes  again 
and  lay  as  if  she  was  asleep. 

*  Quite  well,'  he  repeated,  with  a  kind  of  defiance.  *  Asleep 
and  well.  What  could  be  better  for  her,  or  for  any  of  them, 
come  to  that,  poor  thiogs !' 

The  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  Her  sorrows  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  You  have  made  her 
happy,  in  spite  of  them.     Now  I'll  go.     Forgive  me.' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  believe  me.' 

*  I  was  bound  to  tell  you,  once,  before  you  went  away.  I 
shall  never  speak  of  it  again — ^you  know  it,  and  that  is 
enough.' 

He  looked  in  her  face  once  more,  from  under  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, and  pressed  her  hand.  Then,  as  he  left  her  and  went  his 
way,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  he  tumbled  over  a  couple  of 
cats  which  were  sleeping  on  the  lowest  step  in  the  sun.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  swore  at  those  cats  aloud.  I  have  said  that 
he  was  a  rough  and  a  rude  young  man.  When  he  cursed  those 
cats,  he  cursed  his  own  fortune  as  well.  Valentine  heard  the 
words  and  forgave  them,  understanding  the  cause.  As  for  the 
cats,  they  knew  the  Doctor  very  well,  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion and  wonder,  asking  each  other  what  in  the  world  could  be 
the  matter  with  a  man  whom  they  had  known  and  respected  since 
kittendom,  as  a  constant  and  tried  friend  of  cats.  There  are  a 
great  many  cats  about  Ivy  Lane — cats  have  taken  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  oyster-shells  in  poor  neighbourhoods — ^but 
the  Doctor  had  never  before  kicked  a  single  one  of  them.  There- 
fore they  were  naturally  hurt  and  surprised.  One  more  illusion 
gone. 

*  Valentine,'  Lotty  whispered,  *  you  are  going  away  in  a  few 
days.     I  heard  all  that  you  said.' 
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*  Yes,  dear,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  come  back.  Do 
not  be  afraid.' 

*  The  Doctor  loves  you.  Everybody  loves  you,  except 
Melenda.  And  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well.  Oh,  I  know  now  what 
he  means,  I  understand  things  much  better  now  than  I  did 
before  you  came.  Oh !  before  you  came.  If  I  could  but  see 
Tilly  once  more  before  I  am  quite  well — and  asleep.' 

*  Lotty — Lotty — ^my  poor  child.' 

*  Don't  cry,  Valentine.  Perhaps  Melenda  will  give  in  when  I 
am — ^asleep  and  well— because  we  have  been  such  friends,  her 
and  me.  And  you've  been  so  good  to  me.  You'll  be  patient 
with  Melenda,  won't  you? ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOW  MELENDA  WAS  DRILLED. 

When  Melenda  carried  back  the  bundle  of  finished  work  to  the 
shop  she  generally  returned  with  the  money  and  another  bundle, 
if  work  was  abundant  and  she  was  lucky,  by  noon,  or  one  o'clock 
at  latest.  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  certain  morning  towards 
the  end  of  September,  she  did  not  return  at  the  usual  time,  nor 
did  she  indeed  come  back  until  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  she  appeared  at  Valentine's  door  with  empty  hands. 

*  They've  drilled  me,'  she  said,  with  a  catching  in  her  breath. 
*  They've  drilled  me  all  day  long.' 

*  Oh  I  Melenda ! '  It  was  a  bad  day  with  Lotty,  and  she  was 
reduced  to  a  whisper.    *  Oh,  Melenda ! ' 

*  And  they  haven't  finished  yet.  Don't  tell  Liz,  but  it  was  all 
along  of  her  button-holes.     She's  got  dreadful  careless  lately.' 

*What  is  drilling?'  asked  Valentine.  *  Melenda,  you  look 
firightfully  pale.' 

Melenda  was  a  brave  girl,  and  strong,  but  the  day's  work, 
whatever  it  was,  had  been  too  much  for  her ;  and  now  she  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  threw  her  hat  upon  the  floor.  Her  cheeks  were 
white,  but  her  eyes  were  hot  and  angry. 

*  I'm  tired,  that's  all.  So  would  you  be  ;  and  I'm  hungry,  too. 
No,  I  won't  have  anything  out  of  your  cupboard.  There's  some 
cold  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter  in  the  other  room.' 

Valentine  brought  them  to  her ;  it  was  the  first  time  that 
Melenda  had  accepted  any  service  from  her.     But  in  taking  the 
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food  firom  Valentine's  hands   she   preserved  her  independence 
because  it  was  her  own  bread  and  butter. 

*  What  is  drilling  ? '  asked  Valentine  again. 

^Last  time  they  drilled  her,'  whispered  Lotty,  'she  went 
off  directly  she  came  home,  and  we  had  dreadful  trouble  to  bring 
her  round.     Don't  go  off,  Melenda  dear.' 

*  I  ain't  going  off;  I'm  better  now.  Don't  tell  Liz  it  was  her 
fault.' 

The  trouble  came  upon  Melenda  through  Lizzie's  laches^  not 
her  own.  It  is  not  everybody  that  can  bear  a  glimpse  of  the 
better  life.  That  which  poor  Lizzie  got  caused  her  the  most 
poignant  envy  and  discontent.  Very  soon  Valentine  would  go 
away  and  leave  them.  Then  the  bread  for  dinner  would  reappear, 
and  the  dainty  meals  which  Valentine  had  given  her  would  be  a 
memory  of  the  past  to  embitter  the  present,  and  the  stockings 
and  shoes  and  *  things '  with  which  Valentine  had  replenished  her 
scanty  wardrobe  would  wear  out,  and  there  would  be  no  money  to 
get  any  more.  Let  us  do  the  child  justice ;  she  thought,  too,  how 
the  cheerful  face,  the  kindly  voice,  the  evening  song,  the  lips  that 
never  uttered  a  harsh  word,  would  go  too,  and  the  lodgings  return 
to  their  former  condition  when  they  were  all  comparatively 
satisfied,  because  they  knew  no  better.  *This  is  the  way,'  she 
said  to  herself,  *that  ladies  live  at  home,  and  this  is  the  way 
we  live,'  and  always  in  her  ear  the  voice  whispering,  *  Come  with 
me,  and  you  shall  live  like  a  lady.'  The  good  food  which  Valen- 
tine provided  her,  the  comparative  ease — because  now  that  Lotty 
was  off  their  hands  they  were  able  to  get  along  with  less  work — 
the  better  clothes  that  she  wore,  the  greater  attention  which  she 
paid  to  Valentine's  example,  and  therefore  to  neatness  and  clean- 
liness, had  made  poor  Lizzie  by  this  time  a  really  pretty  girl. 
When  Valentine  came  she  was  a  girl  with  possibilities ;  now  she 
was  a  girl  with  realities ;  her  figure  filled  out  and  rounded,  her 
cheek  fuller  and  of  a  healthier  hue — her  eyes  brighter.  She  re- 
presented, in  fact,  like  any  other  animal,  the  advantages  which 
result  from  good  and  regxdar  feeding. 

But  these  things  made  her,  as  well,  careless  in  her  work,  and 
Melenda  was  drilled,  therefore. 

*  But  what  is  drilling  ?  '  Valentine  repeated. 

'I  got  there,'  said  Melenda,  eating  her  bread  and  butter 
ravenously,  *  at  half-past  nine  this  morning.  I  thought  I'd  be 
in  good  time.  So  I  was.  The  clerk — it's  the  fat-faced  one  with 
the  whiskers — he  took  my  work  and  passed  it  in.     Presently,  he 
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calls  me  and  he  says,  "  You  stand  there,"  he  says.  "  They'll  send 
down  your  money  and  your  work  presently,  sezee."  Then  he  grinned, 
and  the  other  girls  who  were  standing  about  the  shop  for  their 
turn,  they  looked  at  each  other  and  they  whispered,  "  You  poor 
thing !  He's  going  to  drill  you."  Of  course  I  knew  that.  And 
so  he  did.' 
*OhI' 

*  Drilled  you  ? '  asked  Valentine,  for  the  fourth  time. 

*Now  I'm  better,'  said  Melenda,  finishing  her  bread  and 
butter.     *  Coming  home,  Lotty,  I  thought  I  should  ha'  dropped.' 

*  But  tell  me  what  they've  done.' 

*  Lord !  you  don't  know  anything,  and  you've  been  here  nearly 
three  months.  You're  real  ignorant,  Valentine.'  Melenda,  in  her 
own  opinion,  knew  everything.  *  It's  like  this,  you  know.  If 
the  work  isn't  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  just  drill  us.  Well, 
we  can't  help  it.  A  girl  hasn't  got  any  rights,  Sam  says,  because 
she  can't  fight  for  herself,  and  nobody  cares  to  fight  for  us.  The 
men  they  stand  up  for  the  men,  and  the  women  stand  up  for  the 
men,  but  they  don't  care  for  other  women.  Sam  says  so.  As  for 
the  ladies,  what  odds  is  it  to  them  if  we  are  all  drilled  to 
death?' 

*  But  what  is  it  ? '  Valentine  asked ;  *  how  do  they  do  it  P ' 

*  They  don't  do  anything.  They  just  tell  you  to  stand  and 
wait,  and  they  keep  you  waiting.  If  you  go  out,  you're  told  when 
you  come  back  that  the  work's  come  down  and  been  given  to 
another  girl.  You've  just  got  to  wait  for  your  money  and  for 
the  new  work  as  long  as  they  choose  to  keep  you.  Sometimes 
they've  drilled  a  woman  for  five  or  six  days,  and  her  with  babies 
at  home  crying  for  their  food.    What  do  they  care  ?  ' 

*  Oh !  but  it  is  impossible.  Have  you  been  kept  standing  all 
day  long  ?  Actually  standing  all  day  ?  And  without  food  ?  Have 
you  had  nothing  to  eat  ? ' 

*  Not  likely,'  said  Melenda ;  *  neither  dinner  nor  tea.' 

*  Melenda,'  said  Valentine,  *  you  must  let  some  one  help  you. 
Oh !  my  dear,  it  is  a  Shame !     It  is  horrible.' 

*  I  won't,  then,'  Melenda  cried  fiercely.  *  I  said  I  wouldn't, 
and  I  won't.  I've  always  been  independent,  and  I  always  will  be.' 
It  was  her  formula  of  consolation,  and  though  it  was  no  more 
than  a  fetish,  it  never  failed. 

*  Independent !     Oh,  Melenda — what  independence  ! ' 

In  the  morning  Melenda  went  again  to  get  her  money  and 
her  work.     Again  the  clerk  ordered  her  to  stand  aside  and  wait. 
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She  was  to  be  drilled  a  second  day,  a  punishment  which  marked 
the  gravity  of  her  offence. 

Melenda  obeyed  with  an  angry  spot  in  either  cheek*  Some 
of  the  women  about  the  place  whispered  her  that  it  was  a  Shame. 
It  was  all  that  the  women  could  do.  ^  It  is  a  Shame,'  they  whis- 
pered low,  so  that  the  men  shoxdd  not  hear.  The  whole  history 
of  Woman  seems  somehow  contained  and  summed  up  in  those 
four  short  words,  ^  It  is  a  Shame.' 

If  you  think  of  it,  the  chivalrous  sentiment  and  the  Christian 
sentiment  and  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  all  combined,  have 
done  but  little  as  yet  to  remove  the  truth  and  force  of  those  four 
little  words.  Everywhere  the  woman  gets  the  worst  of  it.  She 
is  the  hardest  worked,  and  has  to  do  all  the  nastiest  kinds  of  work ; 
she  is  the  worst  paid  ;  she  is  always  bullied,  scolded,  threatened, 
nagged,  and  sworn  at :  she  has  the  worst  food ;  she  has  the  lion's 
share  of  the  trouble  and  the  lamb's  share  of  the  pleasure ;  she 
has  no  holidays ;  she  has  the  fewest  amusements.  Even  in  those 
circles  where  women  do  not  work  and  are  never  kicked,  she  has 
the  worst  of  it.  Beautiful  things  have  been  written  about  woman- 
hood, damsels,  and  gracious  ladies.  Girls  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  a 
brief  reign  while  they  are  wooed  and  not  yet  won.  And  after  that 
the  men  take  for  themselves  everything  that  is  worth  having, 
save  only  in  those  well-appointed  and  desirable  establishments 
where  there  is  enough  to  go  round  for  man  and  wife  too.  But  for 
the  great  broad  lower  stratum  of  the  social  pyramid,  there  is  but 
one  sentence  that  will  express  the  truth.  You  will  hear  it  from 
the  lips  of  women  and  girls  wherever  working  women  and  girls 
meet  together ;  on  the  pavement  and  outside  the  shops  it  is  cried 
aloud ;  in  the  shops  and  work-rooms  it  is  only  whispered ;  one 
short  sentence,  in  four  short  words,  *  It  is  a  Shame.' 

AH  day  long  to  stand  and  wait.  It  seems  a  cruel  thing.  And 
very  likely  at  home  the  children  crying  for  their  bread,  or  sitting 
empty  and  hungry  at  school,  while  the  figures  swim  and  reel  npon 
the  blackboard,  and  the  teachers  wonder  how  children  can  be 
expected  to  learn  when  they  have  had  no  breakfast  and  no  dinner. 
To  be  made  stand  and  wait  from  half-past  nine  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening.  And  women,  my  Christian  brothers, 
are  not  really  so  strong  as  men,  though  we  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  capable  of  far  more  endurance  than  we  ourselves  ever  give  to 
our  own  work.  It  seems  cruel ;  but  then,  consider,  drilling  is  punish- 
ment. There  must  be  punishment.  And  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  punishment  is  that  it  is  unpleasant.     In  the  good  old 
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slavery  times  women  were  tied  up  to  the  post  and  lashed,  which 
hurt  them  a  good  deal,  and  even  inflicted  deep  flesh  wounds  and 
caused  indelible  scars.  But  these  heal  up ;  the  pain  of  being 
drilled  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
worse  than  the  pain  of  being  lashed  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  the  injuries  it  inflicts  on  a  girl  are  not  skin  and  flesh  injuries 
and  do  not  heal  up,  nor  can  they  be  forgotten  in  a  day  or  two. 
Quite  the  contrary ;  these  injuries  last  a  whole  lifetime,  and  some- 
times lap  over  to  the  next  generation.  There  must,  however,  be 
punishments  in  every  trade ;  how  else  are  you  to  get  work  done  pro- 
perly ?  You  cannot  fine  a  woman  whom  you  have  already  engaged 
according  to  the  strictest  principles  of  sound  political  economy 
on  the  Law  of  Elevenpence  Ha'penny ;  you  are  not  allowed  by 
foolish  modem  laws  to  flog  her,  not  even  to  correct  her  with  a 
cane,  nor  to  box  her  ears,  nor  to  kick  her ;  it  is  no  use  turning 
her  oflf,  because  the  next  girl  will  be  no  better ;  you  may  not  put 
her  in  the  stocks  or  the  pillory  ;  you  may  not  duck  her ;  civilisation, 
humanity,  Christianity,  and  political  economy  agree  together  in 
forbidding  all  these  things.  But  they  agree  in  allo¥ring  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  starvation  wages  to  his  girls,  and  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, when  he  pleases,  to  drill  them.  It  is  a  small  and  miserably 
inadequate  kind  of  punishment.  Let  us  pity  the  poor  employers ; 
they  have  nothing  else  left. 

On  the  third  day  she  went  again. 

Again  she  was  told  to  stand  aside  and  wait. 

Again  she  obeyed,  and  prepared  submissively  for  a  third  day 
of  patient  suffering. 

Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  maid-servants  or 
workgirls  committed  any  fault,  it  was  customary  to  beat  them 
with  sticks.  As  it  was  the  custom  no  one  took  much  notice. 
One  of  the  sights  of  London  was  Bridewell  Prison,  where  visitors 
and  idlers  went  to  see  the  women  flogged.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
women  were  placed  in  pillory  and  so  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
multitude.  It  seems  barbarous  to  us  when  we  read  of  these 
things.  We  have  now,  no  doubt,  cast  away  for  ever  such  bar- 
barities. Of  course  we  have — we  are  now  so  considerate  and 
kind  to  women  that  we  never  overwork  them,  never  pay  them 
wretched  wages,  and  are  constantly  careful  that  other  people  shall 
treat  them  with  equal  consideration.  This  is  an  age  of  humanity. 
We  even  go  too  far  in  our  resolution  that  there  shall  be  no  cruelty. 
If  a  schoolmaster  flogs  a  boy  we  invent  stories  to  stimulate  and 
goad  the  public  wrath.    We  say  that  the  schoolmaster  has  even 
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cut  the  boy's  toes  off  in  the  zeal  of  his  argume7U%imi  baculinum. 
We  will  have  no  boys  whipped,  no  donkeys  kicked,  no  dogs  or 
cats  ill-treated ;  and  it  is  commonly  reported  that  the  cases  of  the 
fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  the  pheasant,  the 
partridge,  and  the  grouse,  are  shortly  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  Wherefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  any  cruelty  in  drilling. 

Girls  who  are  drilled  do  not  cry  out,  to  begin  with,  nor  do 
they  write  to  the  papers.  They  know  very  well  that,  if  they  do 
venture  to  complain,  they  will  get  no  more  work.  Besides,  if  it 
were  cruel,  if  it  were  not  for  their  own  good,  it  would  not  be 
done.  Like  many  other  necessary  chastisements,  however,  drill- 
ing has  its  disagreeable  side.  Those  girls,  to  begin  with,  who 
habitually  work  sitting  all  day,  feel  extremely  uncomfortable  after 
standing  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  discomfort  increases  to  the 
point  of  pain,  and  from  pain  to  torture  if  it  be  prolonged  suffi- 
ciently. When  the  torture  does  begin,  the  girl  feels  first  of  all 
grievous  pains  in  her  limbs ;  she  shifts  her  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  her  feet  swell,  her  back  and  shoulders  ache,  her 
head  becomes  an  aching  lump  of  lead  ;  she  is  nothing  at  all  from 
head  to  foot  but  a  collection  of  aches  and  pains ;  there  is  no  part 
of  her  which  does  not  give  her  pain  ;  every  bone  is  aching,  every 
muscle  is  drawn,  every  joint  is  swollen,  and  you  may  observe,  if 
you  take  the  least  interest  in  a  girl  who  is  being  drilled,  that, 
after  an  hour  or  two,  her  cheeks  have  become  flushed,  her  lips 
tremble,  her  hands  are  shaking,  and  her  eyes  are  unnaturally 
bright. 

There  is  another  thing.  Workgirls  do  not  generally  breakfrist 
off  anything  richer  or  more  substantial  than  bread,  or  bread  and 
butter.  At  stroke  of  noon  they  are  ready  for  their  dinner,  which 
may  be  bread  with  a  piece  of  fried  fish — it  is  cheap  and  very 
nourishing  dipped  in  oil,  as  the  Beni  Yakub  love  it^--and  some- 
times of  bread  and  butter  with  tea.  At  one  o'clock,  if  this  meal 
has  not  been  provided,  they  are  desperately  hungry;  by  two  or 
three,  they  are  faint  and  sick  with  hunger.  By  the  evening,  if 
they  have  had  nothing  since  breakfast,  they  are  devoured  by  that 
pain  which  was  once  poetically  and  happily  likened  unto  the 
gnawing  of  a  wolf  at  the  intestines  by  a  man  whose  name  has 
been  forgotten,  but  who  had  personally  experienced  this  pain,  and 
had  also  been  chawed  by  a  real  wolf — I  think  it  was  in  Epping 
Forest,  about  the  time  of  King  Athelstane.  This  man,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  now  lies  buried  in  Gre^nstead  churchyardji 
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beside  St.  Edmund's  oaken  church,  always  declared  that  he  greatly 
preferred  the  real  animal  to  his  imitator. 

All  day  long  the  people  came  and  went  in  the  shop,  each  one 
about  his  own  business,  nobody  regarding  so  insignificant  a  thing 
as  a  young  workgirl  standing  still  and  submissive ;  no  one,  indeed, 
knew  or  guessed  or  cared  to  think  that  here  was  a  girl  who  was 
aching  in  every  bone  and  sick  and  faint  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
waiting  for  money  due  to  her  and  for  work  promised  her,  who 
had  so  waited  two  days  and  was  now  waiting   the  third  day. 
And  the  hours  when  one  is  being  drilled  move  on  so  slowly. 
They  go  too  slowly  in  the  City  for  those  in  the  ranks  of  Clerk- 
dom ;  far  too  slowly  for  the  youngsters  who  want  to  be  off  and 
away,  using  up  the  last  of  the  autumn  evenings  upon  the  bicycle 
in  the  roads  about  Leyton  and  Wanstead ;  far  too  slowly  for  the 
young  man  who  longs  for  the  evening,  when  he  may  walk  and 
talk  with  the  girl  who  is  going  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  income  of  a  himdred  and  twenty  pounds ;  too  slowly  for  him 
who  is  already  married  and  now  draws  two  hundred,  and  has  a 
house  at  Leytonstone,  with  a  garden  and  children  five.     But  the 
hours  went  much  more  slowly  to  Melenda  than  to  any  of  these. 
The  fat-faced  clerk  already  mentioned — he  with  the  whiskers — 
went  on  with  his  work  and  from  time  to  time  turned  his  eye 
upon  Melenda.     Because  it  was  the  custom,  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  punishment.    Just  in  the  same  way,  when  the  Bomans 
nailed  a  man  on  the  cross,  the  thing  was  so  common  that  none  of 
the  passers-by  gave  a  thought  to  his  agony.     He  hung  up  there, 
over  them,  sometimes  enduring  his  agony  for  two  or  three  days, 
while  everybody  went  on  below  just  as  if  the  man  were  lying  on 
a  bed  of  roses.    The  soldiers  on  guard  rattled  their  dice  and  told 
their  stories  and  sang  snatches  of  song;  the  boys  played  with 
their  knucklebones  and  quarrelled  and  fought  at  the  foot  of  the 
gibbet ;  the  women  carried  their  fruit  to  market  on  their  heads, 
and  hardly  looked  up;  the  happy  lovers  passed  hand  in  hand 
beneath  the  man  who  would  love  no  more,  and  on  whose  drooping 
head  were  the  dews  of  death ;  the  scholars  walked  by  disputing. 
There  was  a  man  being  slowly  done  to  death  upon  the  cross — 
well,  it  was  the  custom.     This  clerk  was  like  the  Bomans ;  I 
daresay  he  knew  that  drilling  was  painful,  but  it  was  the  custom. 
The  girl  had  left  at  home,  very  likely,  brothers  and  sisters  who 
were  waiting  for  the  money  and  the  work,  and  were,  meantime, 
without    food:     perhaps  he  understood    in  his  dull  and  un- 
sympathetic way  tiiat  hunger  is  an  extremely  painful  thing.    But 
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it  was  the  custom.  He  was  only  doing  his  regular  work.  He 
was  no  more  moved  than  the  Roman  soldiers,  or  than  the  school- 
master is  moved  by  the  sad  face  of  a  boy  kept  in,  or  than  the 
beadle  was  wont  to  be  moved  when,  in  the  days  of  his  now  lost 
magnificence,  he  walked,  gold-headed  staff  in  hand,  beside  the 
wretch  who  was  beiog  admonished  at  the  cart  tail  by  the  nine- 
tailed  vengeance.  It  was  the  custom- 
Out  of  so  many  workgirls,  there  are  always  so  many  careless 
girls ;  therefore  so  much  drill,  so  much  starvation.  It  was  nothing 
but  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  Establishment.  The  derk 
was  really  a  very  kind-hearted  person,  who  would  not  willingly 
give  anyone  pain.  He  spoke  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the 
ruthless  Russian  and  the  tyrannous  Turk ;  if  he  had  any  money 
to  spare  he  would  subscribe  to  all  kinds  of  virtuous  and  benevolent 
things,  such  as  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society ;  and  as  for  Vivi- 
section, words  Ml  him  when  he  even  thinks  of  it.  One  is  anxious 
that  this  gentleman,  who  is  still  comparatively  young,  should  not 
be  misrepresented,  and  therefore  it  should  be  added  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  surpliced  choir,  in  which  he  sings  tenor,  and  that  he 
belongs  to  a  Guild,  and  sometimes  is  allowed  to  put  on  a  long 
cassock,  which  makes  him  completely  happy.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Establishment  have  houses  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Finchley.  They  are  all  most  kind-hearted  men.  If  their 
children  were  kept  waiting  for  breakfast  a  single  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  would  turn  every  servant — man  Jack  and  maid  Jill — 
out  of  doors ;  if  any  of  their  own  girls  were  kept  without  food  for 
a  whole  day,  they  would  fall  into  apoplectic  fits.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  are  diligent  at  church  and  chapel ;  they  approve  of 
all  good  works ;  on  the  question  of  discipline  they  speak  vaguely ; 
on  that  of  woman's  wage  they  cling  manfully  to  the  great  sheet 
anchor  of  trade — the  Primal  Law — the  most  beautiful  and  most 
beneficent  of  all  Laws — that  of  Supply  and  Demand.  Theirs, 
you  see,  is  the  Demand ;  the  girls  furnish  the  Supply.  In  the 
evening  the  chiefs,  who  make  a  succulent  luncheon  at  one,  go 
home  every  man  to  a  handsome  dinner  at  half-past  seven,  pickiiig 
up  something  on  their  way  at  the  fish  and  game  shop  outside 
Broad  Street  Station.  At  the  moment  when  their  gongs  pro- 
claimed the  serving  of  dinner,  Melenda  would  be  allowed  to  go 
home  to  her  bread  and  tea. 

I  believe  that  a  two-days'  drill  is  considered  severe.  Melenda's 
case  must  therefore  have  been  very  serious  indeed,  for  she  was 
drilled  the  third  day,  and  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  drill 
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should  go  on  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  bnt  an  accident,  the  nature 
of  which  you  wiU  learn  immediately,  prevented  the  continuance 
of  the  punishment.  It  was  not  that  Melenda  *  went  off,'  or  fell 
down,  or  flew  into  a  rage  and  delivered  her  mind  and  was  con- 
sequently excited.  She  did  none  of  these  things.  She  stood 
perfectly  quiet  and  waited.  The  clerk  began  to  think  that 
punishment  had  gone  far  enough,  but  it  was  not  by  his  orders 
that  girls  were  drilled.  That  was  done  in  a  department  upstairs, 
which  took  about  as  much  human  interest  in  the  girls  as  a  Board 
of  Magistrates  laying  down  rules  for  Prison  Diet,  or  a  Board  of 
Gruardians  ordering  a  costume  for  workhouse  girls,  or  the  Ad- 
miralty issuing  orders  for  the  British  sailor. 

Yadentine  it  was  who  ended  her  punishment  for  her. 

When  they  found  that  Melenda  did  not  return  by  the  noon  of 
the  third  day,  Valentine  declared  that  the  thing  should  no  longer 
be  endured. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock.  Melenda  stood  alone  in  a  kind  of 
comer,  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who  kept  coming  and  going. 
She  now  hoped  for  nothing  but  for  the  stroke  of  seven — still  six 
long  hours  distant — and  stood  swaying  herself  gently  from  side 
to  side,  to  ease  some  of  the  pains  which  racked  her  limbs.  When 
she  saw  Valentine  at  the  door  she  changed  colour,  and  was 
ashamed.  This  was  indeed,  she  reflected,  a  beautiful  kind  of 
independence — ^independence  to  be  justly  proud  of  I  Valentine 
looked  about  the  place,  saw  Melenda  standing  in  her  comer,  and 
then  addressed  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  office.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  clerk  whom  Melenda  called  *  him  with  the  fat  face.' 

*  Is  it,  pray,'  she  asked,  *  by  your  orders  that  girls  are  tortured 
in  this  place  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  he  replied. 

*  Is  it  by  your  orders,  then,  that  the  workgirls  are  drilled,  as 
you  call  it  ?' 

*  No,  it  isn't.    The  orders  come  from  upstairs.' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  chief  partner  of  the 
house?' 

<  Oh  I  come,'  said  the  clerk,  laughing,  '  that's  too  good, 
that  is  !  You  don't  expect  him  to  bother  his  head  about  a  work- 
girl,  do  you?' 

*  Will  you  take  me  to  him  ?' 

*  Well,  no— I  won't,  if  you  come  to  that.  It's  more  than  my 
place  is  worth.' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  his  name  ?' 

::  K  K  2 
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*  Why,  of  coarse ;  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  read  the  name  on 
the  brass  plate  at  the  door.' 

He  dimly  perceived,  through  the  fog  of  daily  routine  and 
custom,  "which  clouded  a  perhaps  otherwise  fedr  understanding, 
that  here  "was  a  young  lady,  and  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  row. 

There  "was,  but  not  much ;  because  you  really  cannot  expect 
the  Senior  Partner  in  so  great  a  House  to  trouble  himself  about 
a  mere  insignificant  London  workgirl.  You  can't  sell  a  workgirl 
as  you  can  sell  a  roll  of  silk ;  you  can  buy  her,  it  is  tme, 
and  you  can  buy  her  cheap,  and  you  can  use  her  up  quick; 
you  can  drill  her  if  she  is  careless ;  you  can  pay  her  the  wages 
of  competition — in  some  confusion  of  ideas,  Valentine  thought 
these  must  be  the  wages  of  sin  turned  the  other  way  about.  All 
this  an  employer  can  do  with  a  workgirl,  but  he  cannot  sell 
her ;  so  that  he  has  naturally  no  direct  interest  in  her,  except 
to  get  as  much  work  out  of  her  as  he  can  while  she  lasts.  And 
this,  of  course,  he  does. 

In  ten  minutes'  time  Valentine  reappeared.  With  her  was  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  benevolent  aspect. 

*You  shall  see  for  yourself,'  she  said,  indignantly.  ^You 
cannot  disclaim  the  responsibility  for  abominable  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  your  name.     You  shall  deny  them  if  you  can !' 

*  Cruelties!  Eeally,  my  dear  yoimg  lady — cruelties  in  my 
House !  It  is  absurd.  Let  us  see  these  cruelties.'  He  looked 
at  her  card — *  Miss  Valentine  Eldridge.' 

^  I  am  a  daughter  of  Lady  Mildred  Eldridge,'  she  said,  in- 
stinctively getting  at  a  weak  place.  ^  Now,  sir,  will  you  please 
to  tell  me  whether  it  is  by  your  approval  or  by  your  orders  that 
this  girl  has  been  ordered  to  stand  here  for  three  days,  from  half* 
past  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night — nearly  ten  hoars 
each  day — without  being  permitted  to  leave  the  place  or  to  sit 
down  for  three  whole  days  ?  To  stand  all  day  without  food  from 
nine  until  seven !    Would  you  dare  to  use  your  own  daughter  so  ?' 

*  Eeally,  this  is  very ' 

*For  three  days!  Ohl'  Valentine  was  now  so  indignant 
that  she  said  more  than  was  wise.  ^  Do  you  understand  at  all 
what  it  means  to  stand  for  ten  hours  in  one  place  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  go  without  food  for  a  whole  day  ?  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  been  kept  from  the  money  owing  to  her  all 
this  time  ?  You  have,  I  suppose,  the  right  to  pay  her  starvation 
wages  and  to  overwork  her.     Have  you  the  right  to  torture  her?' 

*One  moment.  Miss  Eldridge.'  He  called  the  clerk  and 
retired  up  the  shop  in  conversation  with  him. 
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^  I  hear/  he  said, presently  returning/  that  the  girl  was  not  told 
to  stand,  but  to  wait ;  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  her 
sitting  down,  or  going  out  for  dinner  or  tea,  had  she  chosen ;  her 
work  was  kept  back  for  three  days  as  a  slight — a  very  slight  and 
inadequate — punishment  for  very  culpable  negligence.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  trust  that  you  will  recall  the  harsh  expres- 
sion/   He  spoke  with  great  dignity,  but  his  cheeks  were  red. 

^  I  will  not.  Your  excuse  is  a  miserable  prevarication  I  It  is 
&l8e  that  the  girl  could  sit  down  or  go  out.  She  has  been  de- 
liberately tortured.  You  make  a  practice  of  torturing  the  poor 
helpless  women  you  employ.' 

^  At  all  events,  it  shall  not  occur  again  with  this  girl.  She 
shall  receive  whatever  money  may  be  owing  to  her  and  she  may 
go.  We  will  strike  her  name  oflf  our  books,'  said  the  Senior 
Partner.  ^  Since  discipline  is  construed  into  cruelty,  and  kind- 
ness into  torture,  you  had  better.  Miss  Eldridge,  take  your 
proUg^  elsewhere.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  her  any  longer.' 

Nothing  could  have  been  grander  than  the  way  in  which  he 
delivered  himself  of  these  words.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  retired. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  gone  that  Valentine  found  any  reply, 
and  ihen  it  would  have  been  unequal  in  dignity  to  that  of  the 
manufacturer. 

*Now  you've  lost  your  work  altogether,'  said  the  clerk. 
'  Lord,  what  a  fuss  to  make  about  a  day's  drill ! ' 

*Will  you  find  a  chair  for  the  next  girl  you  drill?'  asked 
Valentine. 

*  Well,' Miss,'  he  replied — mindful  of  the  Senior  Partner's 
words — *  I  told  her  to  wait ;  I  didn't  say  stand !  Is  it  my  fault 
that  there  was  no  chair  ? ' 

*  We  are  always  made  to  stand,'  said  Melenda.  *  Never  mind 
— ^there's  other  places ! ' 

They  went  away,  Valentine  feeling  miserably  guilty.  She 
had  fallen  into  a  rage,  and  before  a  man  known  all  over  London 
for  active  benevolence,  and  she  had  gone  to  his  private  room 
and  accused  him  of  cruelty  and  of  torture,  and  of  underpaying  his 
girls  and  overworking  them.  Valentine,  for  once  in  her  life, 
showed — to  put  it  mildly — an  immense  capacity  for  indignation. 
She  startled  the  good  old  man,  and  when  she  ofiTered  proof  of  her 
words,  he  could  not  choose  but  follow. 

He  had  a  dinner  party  that  evening,  and  I  think  he  must  have 
been  feeling  uncomfortable,  in  spite  of  his  grave  and  dignified 
language,  because  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  question  of 
women's  wages.    They  were  necessarily,  it  was  agreed  by  all. 
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ruled  by  the  state  of  the  labour  market  first,  and  the  production 
market  next.  And  there  was  only  one  feeling,  that  it  was  most 
desirable  to  find  some  way  in  which  the  wages  of  women  and  girls 
could,  without  violation  of  Political  Economy,  be  improved.  He 
did  not  tell  the  drill  story,  because  there  were  one  or  two 
awkward  points  about  it.  Besides,  this  young  lady  certainly  had 
friends,  and  her  friends  might  write  to  papers.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  which  men  of  all  ranks,  classes, 
trades,  fortunes,  or  professions,  dread  more  than  the  publication 
of  *  trade  customs';  because,  somehow,  from  the  fee  of  a 
barrister  down  to  the  bill  of  a  plumber,  so  many  delicate  questions 
can  be  raised,  and  so  many  awkward  questions  may  present  their 
sharp  and  spiky  points ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  feel,  as  we  do 
feel,  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  This  makes  it,  in  fact, 
worse,  because  if  anyone  in  his  wrath  should  happen  to  bore  a  hole 
in  the  boat  on  account  of  another  man's  sins,  down  we  all  go 
together.  The  benevolent  Senior  Partner  could  not  get  out  of  his 
mind  the  white  face  and  trembling  limbs  of  the  girl  he  had  been 
drilling.  They  made  him  feel  actually  uncomfortable.  Besides, 
he  was  afraid  of  the  newspapers.  Perhaps,  however,  nothing 
more  would  be  said  about  it 

*  You've  got  my  work  took  from  me,  Valentine,'  said  Melenda, 
not  ungraciously.  *  Never  mind — you  gave  it  him  hot!  He 
didn't  like  it,  though  he  bounced  it  off.  There  won't  be  much, 
more  drilling  done  there  for  a  month  or  two.  But,  Lord!  it 
isn't  him  you  should  blame.  He  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 
It's  upstairs  where  the  orders  for  drill  comes  from  ! ' 


(To  he  continued,) 
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Early  Newspaper  Sketches. 


FBOM  small  beginnings,  and  througli  much  tribulation,  has  the 
press  in  England  slowly  and  gradually  achieved  the  mighty 
influence  it  exerts  to-day,  conveying  to  well  nigh  every  household 
the  daily  record  of  these  most  'brisk  and  giddy-paced  times,' 
warning  of  dangers  impending,  or  evil  projects,  which  otherwise 
might  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  furnishing  to  many — may  it 
not  be  said  to  most  ? — such  views  and  opinions  as  they  hold  con- 
cerning current  events.  Here,  however,  is  no  attempt  to  relate 
the  story  of  a  growth  so  mighty  from  first  tender  sproutings 
prophetic  of  coming  bud  and  blossom,  merely  to  raise  now  and 
again  the  curtain  that  hangs  over  the  past,  and,  peeping  beneath 
its  shrouding  folds,  listen  to  the  distant  hum  of  generations 
passed  away. 

Even  the  origin  of  the  word  *  news '  has  been  in  dispute ;  some 
have  triumphantly  detected  it  lurking  in  the  initial  letters  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  depicted  on  the  forefront  of  the 
bygone  news-sheet,  and  would  have  us  believe  that 

When  news  doth  come,  if  any  would  discusse 
The  letter  of  the  word,  resolve  it  thus  : 
News  is  conveyed  by  letter,  word,  or  mouth ; 
And  comes  to  us  from  north,  east,  west,  and  south. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  propounders  of  any  such  theory 
that  no  newspapers  are  known  to  have  been  published  with  the 
heading  suggested :  the  earliest  spelling  of  the  word,  moreover,  is 
*  newes,'  which  some  in  vain  have  sought  to  trace  from  *  noise.' 

Without  diving  into  the  recesses  of  a  past  distant  as  that 
which  reported  the  acta  diuma  at  Home,  or  descrying  the  dawn 
of  the  advertisement  era  in  notices  such  as  those  on  Pompeian 
walls  announcing  the  opening  of  baths,  or  the  performance  of 
sports  which  beauty  sheltered  by  silken  awnings  might  venture 
to  grace,  we  come  upon  the  germs  of  the  nineteenth-century 
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newspaper  first  in  Venice.  Here,  about  1563,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  there  appeared  a  manuscript  record  of 
passing  events  called  *  gazetta,'  from  the  little  coin,  long  obsolete, 
which  each  one  paid  for  the  privilege  of  reading  the  news.  Bat 
it  was  in  Germany,  in  the  shape  of  the  ^  Frankfiirter  Journal,'  in 
the  year  1615,  that  a  weekly  paper,  as  distinguished  from  a 
pamphlet,  was  originally  published.  Here,  in  England,  we  come 
upon  the  earliest  journalists  in  the  writers  of  news-letters, 
originally  employed  by  persons  of  rank  to  keep  them  informed  of 
passing  events  during  temporary  absence  from  court.  Nor  were 
such  epistles  wholly  driven  from  the  field  even  after  newspapers 
appeared,  a  fact  less  surprising  than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  far  more  dangerous  it  must  have 
been,  in  periods  Uke  the  great  Bebellion,  to  print  than  write 
a  record  of  passing  events.  Many  of  the  news-letters  of  that 
troublous  era  embodied  information  which  it  was  highly  un- 
desirable should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  so  were  circulated 
secretly,  even  now  bearing  mute  testimony,  in  the  dark  red  stains 
which  cover  them,  to  the  severity  of  the  strife  which  was  waged 
in  their  defence.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  us  to  the  office  of  such 
a  news-writer : 

This  is  the  outer  room,  where  my  clerks  sit, 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  Register  i'  the  midst ; 
The  Examiner,  he  sits  private  there  within  ; 
And  here  I  have  my  several  rowls  and  fyles 
Of  news  by  the  Alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
.    Under  their  heads,  &c. — Staple  of  News^  1625. 

These  were  the  men  who  rambled  from  coffee-house  to  coffee- 
house, and  perhaps,  if  there  were  trials  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting,  into  the  Sessions  House  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  some- 
times even  into  the  precincts  of  Whitehall  itself,  in  search  of 
material  for  their  epistles. 

It  is  only  in  times  comparatively  recent  that  the  files  of  the 
*  English  Mercuric,'  so  long  believed  to  be  the  earliest  English 
newspaper,  and  purporting  to  deal  with  events  connected  with  the 
Great  Armada,  have  been  proved  a  forgery,  concocted,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  about  the  year  1766.  The 
first  periodical  newspaper,  however,  actually  published  in  England 
was  the  *  Weekly  Newes  from  Italy,  Germanic,  &c.,'  whose  first 
number  is  dated  May  23,  1622,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  public  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  events 
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of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Few  scraps  of  foreign  intelligence,  however,  were  given,  nor  were 
there  any  advertisements.  The  paper  was  established  by  Nathaniel 
Butter,  a  stationer  who  had  failed  in  business,  to  whom  Fletcher 
in  the  '  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn '  thus  refers : 

It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lying  stationer,  a  spirit  shall  look 
As  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth. — ^Act  iv.  so.  2. 

The  titles  of  many  of  these  early  publications  were  remark- 
able for  eccentricity ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following : 

^Newes,  and  strange  newes,  from  St.  Christopher's  of  a 
tempestuous  spirit,  which  is  called  by  the  Indians  a  Hurrycano 
or  whirlwind.'— October  21,  1638. 

'Newes,  true  newes,  laudable  newes,  citie  newes,  countrie 
newes,  the  world  is  mad  or  it  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters,  especi- 
ally now,  when  in  the  Antipodes,  these  things  are  come  to  pass.' — 
1642. 

Others,  however,  were  of  greater  interest,  as  the  *  Moderate 
Intelligencer,'  1647,  containing  a  message  from  Charles  Sex,  from 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  political  news  of  the 
day,  and  advices  from  Lisbon,  Naples,  Venice,  Turin,  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent. 

In  Stuart  and  Conmxonwealth  days  political  strife  found  its 
more  common  expression  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  issued  in  the 
years  between  1640  and  1660.  Amongst  the  writers  engaged  in 
the  wordy  warfis^e  of  the  times  were  Dryden,  Marvel,  Defoe,  and 
sometimes,  under  the  initials  'J.  M.,'  the  author  of  'Paradise 
Lost '  himself.  Of  these  tracts  many  were  scarce  even  at  the 
time  of  their  original  publication,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
Charles  L,  it  is  said,  gave  as  much  as  10^.  to  read  one,  which 
he  was  only  enabled  to  do  by  repairing  to  the  owner's  house 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  feature 
in  the  political  literature  of  this  country  than  the  substitution  of 
newspapers  for  pamphlets,  which  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  newspapers  had  attained  greater  influence  than  in  the 
Commonwealth  era,  still  remained  the  favourite  form  assumed 
by  the  political  press:  in  the  days  of  the  French  Sevolution 
pamphlets  still  continued  to  be  written,  and  were  only  finally 
suppressed  on  the  appearance  of  the  quarterlies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  During  the  contest  between 
Charles  and  the  Parliament — a  period  which  has  been  described 
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as  the  hotbed  wherein  the  press  of  this  country  was  forced  into 
lifQ  and  vigour — ^when  the  contending  parties  attacked  each  other 
on  paper  as  fiercely  as  in  the  ^  fieriest  action  *  ever  fought  in  the 
field,  we  reach  the  era  of  the  *  Mercuries ' — ^a  title  which,  thon^ 
probably  imported  from  France,  yet  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the 
news-sheets  of  the  contending  armies.  Their  usual  price  was  a 
penny,  and  the  titles  of  some  may  now  provoke  a  smile : 

*The  Marine  Mercuric,  or  a  true  relation  of  the  strange 
appearance  of  a  man-fish,  about  three  miles  within  the  river 
Thames,  having  a  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  petition  in  the 
other:  with  a  relation  of  Sir  Simon  Hartley's  victory  over  the 
rebels.'— 1642. 

^Mercurius  Fumigosus,  or  the  Smoking  Nocturnal.' — 1644. 

*  Mercurius  Medicus,  a  sovereign  salve  for  these  sick  times.' 
— 1647.  A  year  remarkable  in  the  contests  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army. 

*  Mercurius  Clericus,  or  newes  firom  Syon.' — 1647. 

In  August,  1643,  Marchmont  Nedham,  with  political  views 
rivalling  the  varied  hues  of  the  chameleon,  enabling  him  to 
transfer  his  services  firom  side  to  side  with  a  marvellous  adap- 
tability, commenced  the  weekly  issue  of  the  Eepublican  *  Mer- 
curius Britannicus.'  By-and-bye,  we  find  him  (September  14, 
1647)  publishing  *  Mercurius  Pragmaticus'  in  the  Eoyal  cause, 
and,  again  won  back  to  the  popular  side,  he  commenced  (June  13, 
1660)  *  Mercurius  Politicus'  once  more  in  defence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. These  were  the  days  when  the  press  took  the  field 
with  the  respective  armies.  Barker,  the  King's  news  printer, 
accompanying  him  as  far  as  Newcastle  in  1639,  as,  some  years 
later,  Christopher  Leith,  in  a  similar  capacity,  went  down  into 
Scotland  with  Cromwell.  Papers  thus  published,  however,  were 
mere  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  contending  armies — ^war 
correspondence,  in  fact — issued  wherever  the  contending  forces 
might  happen  to  be,  and  in  no  respect  the  forerunners  of 
provincial  journals,  of  which  none  appeared  until  many  years 
later — not,  indeed,  until  the  year  1695.  About  this  time,  also, 
the  first  leading  article  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  *  Moderate,'  December  12,  1648,  wherein 
the  writer,  after  adverting  to  the  exclusion  of  Ishbosheth  when 
David  succeeded  Saul  upon  the  throne,  concludes  that  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  the  reign  of  all  monarchs  is 
dependent.* 

"  Notez  and  Queries,  6,  S.  vi.,  December  1, 1882. 
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During  the  terrible  contests  of  the  Parliamentary  war  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  in  the  press  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  sale  of  goods,  or  a  vehicle  for  offering  rewards 
for  missing  property;  it  is  accordingly  in  the  comparative 
breathing-time  of  the  Commonwealth  that  people  appear  first 
to  have  discovered  in  newspapers  a  means  for  making  known 
their  wants.  In  journals  of  Comiftonwealth  days,  however,  the 
heading  ^  Advertisements '  constantly  appears,  and  onward  to  the 
era  of  the  Sestoration  publications  bearing  upon  topics  of  current 
dispute  are  found  conmionly  advertised.  A  sample  of  such  are 
the  foDowing : — *  Gospel  marrow,'  *  A  few  sighs  from  Hell,  or  the 
groans  of  a  damned  soul,*  *  Michael  opposing  the  Dragon,  or  a 
fiery  dart  struck  through  the  kingdom  of  the  serpent,'  &c. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  great  femily  of  advertise- 
ments there  has  been  no  little  dispute.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be 
contained  in  *  Perfect  Occurrences  of  every  day's  journall  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  moderate  Intelligence,  Friday,  April  2,  1647,' 
bringing  to  notice  *  a  book  applauded  by  the  clergy  of  England, 
called  the  Divine  right  of  Church  Government,  collected  by 
sundry  eminent  Ministers  in  the  city  of  London.'^  Booksellers, 
it  would  seem,  were  especially  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  means  of  attracting  attention,  and  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  *  Paradise  Lost '  (which,  however,  had  not  as  yet  appeared)  is 
thus  announced,  September  1659,  in  *Mercurius  Politicus ': — *  Con- 
siderations touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hirelings  out 
of  the  Church,  wherein  is  also  discussed  of  tithes.  Church  fees. 
Church  revenues,  and  whether  any  maintenance  of  ministers  can 
be  settled  by  law.  The  author  J.  M.  Sold  by  Livewell  Chapman 
at  the  Crown,  Pope's  head  alley.'  A  year  previous  a  new  and 
strange  drink  had  been  thus  announced  : — ^  That  excellent  and  by 
all  Physicians  approved  China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha, 
by  other  nations  Tay,  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultan's  head 
Cophee  House,  in  Sweeting's  Eents,  by  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
London.'  It  has  been  asserted  that  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory 
were  the  first  to  introduce  tea  into  this  country  from  Holland  in 
1666,  when  it  was  sold  for  sixty  shillings  per  pound ;  but  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  a  duty  of  eightpence  per  gallon  had  been 
levied  on  tea  made  for  sale  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1660,  and 
Pepys  tells  us  (September  25,  1660)  how  he  sent  for  a  cup  of 
tea — *  a  China  drink,  of  which  he  had  never  drunk  before.'     Tea, 

>  Niftez  and  Queries,  6,  S.  vL,  December  1882. 
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indeed,  was  sold  ocoasionally  in  England,  thongli  at  the  exorbitant 
price  of  from  6L  to  \0l.  per  lb.,  as  early  as  the  year  1635. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  violent  political  bias,  the  intelligence 
conveyed  in  the  ^Mercuries'  partook  largely  of  the  credulous 
character  of  the  times.  Thus  we  find  ^  Mercurins  Democritns,' 
November  2,  1653,  gravely  announcing  that  'a  perfect  mennaid 
was,  by  the  last  great  winde,  driven  ashore  near  Greenwich,  with 
her  combe  in  one  hand  and  her  lookinge  glasse  in  the  'other. 
She  seemed  to  be  of  the  countenance  of  a  most  fair  and  beautiful 
woman,  with  her  arms  crossed,  weeping  out  many  pearly  drops  of 
salt  tears ;  and  afterwards,  she,  gently  turning  herself  upon  her 
back  again,  swamme  away  without  being  seen  any  more.'  There 
were  constant  inquiries  also  for  runaway  servants,  not  a  few  of 
whom  probably  perished  in  the  battles  of  the  great  war ;  and  it  is 
a  prevailing  characteristic  that  the  missing  ones  seem  generally 
marked  by  the  small*pox,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
*  speckled  with  pockholes.'  Advertisements  for  joiuneymen  in- 
variably preferred  such  as  *  have  had  the  small-pox,'  no  one  wish- 
ing to  find  himself  saddled  with  an  apprentice  who  had  not  passed 
the  ordeal  of  the  terrible  scourge.  Herein  is  little  encourage- 
ment for  the  views — and  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be  called — 
of  the  anti-vaccinationists  of  modem  days.  Negro  boys,  used  as 
pages  after  the  Italian  fashion,  swarmed  in  the  country,  and  were 
carefully  polled  by  the  Puritans,  as  their  custom  was.  Strange 
as  it  may  now  read,  a  black  boy  was  announced  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  in  the  columns  of  a  Liverpool  paper,  so  lately  as  the  year 
1779.  The  chief  newspapers  under  Cromwell  were  <  Mercurius 
Politicus '  and  the  *  Public  Intelligencer,'  both  published  by  order 
of  Parliament,  and,  conjointly,  the  foundation  of  the 'London 
Ghazette.'  By-and-bye  we  begin  to  read  in  the  *  Perfect  Diurnal ' 
(1659-1660)  the  earliest  description  of  rejoicings  all  over  the 
country  at  the  dawn  of  the  Bestoration  era ;  nor  had  the  King 
long  come  to  his  own  again  ere  his  fondness  for  dogs  is  illustrated 
by  inquiries  made  through  the  medium  of  the  press  for  the  lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed  among  his  canine  fsEivourites.  In  June  1660 
appears  an  advertisement '  for  a  smooth  black  dog,  less  than  a 
greyhound,  with  white  under  his  breast,  belonging  to  the  King's 
Majesty.  Any  one  giving  notice  to  John  Elhs,  one  of  H.M.'s 
servants,'  was  to  receive  a  reward.  The  Sestoration  era,  how  lax 
soever  morally,  was  yet  rigorous  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
matter  of  press-censorship.  The  first  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  free  circulation  of  the  press  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
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Laud,  who  (Joly  1637)  procured  a  decree  limiting  the  number  of 
master  printers  in  London  to  twenty,  and  prescribing  whipping 
and  the  pillory  as  the  punishment  for  any  who  should  print  with- 
out licence.^  Some  half-dozen  years  later  it  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  the  journals  of  the  day  whether  one  cause  of  the  troubles 
which  had  be&llen  the  kingdom  ought  not  be  that  the  Archbishop 
had  not  yet  been  tried,  *  the  sparing  of  him  having  been  a  great 
provocation  to  heaven.'  Ten  years  subsequent  to  Laud's  decree 
Parliament  took  up  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  with 
the  result  that  a  regular  licenser  was  appointed,  and  in  1663  Sir 
Soger  I'Estrange  was  endowed  with  *all  the  sole  privilege  of 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing  all  Narratives,  Advertisements, 
Mercuries,  Intelligences,  Diumals,  and  other  books  of  public  in- 
telligence, with  power  to  search  for  and  seize  unlicensed  and 
treasonable,  schismatical  and  scandalous  books  and  papers.'  The 
first  fruits  of  this  appointment  appeared  in  the  publication  of  the 
<  Public  Intelligencer'  (August  31, 1663),  containing  an  obituary, 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  with  a  list  of 
circuits  of  judges.  Lent  preachers,  &c.  L'Estrange  himself  was 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  freedom  of  the  press,  deeming  it 
calculated,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  make  the  people  too 
familiar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
give  them  a  colourable  right  and  license  to  meddle  with  the 
Government  of  the  country.^  Nevertheless,  as  times  were,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  the  necessity  for  a  '  Gazette,'  published  under 
prudent  management,  to  redeem  the  people  from  their  former 
mistakes  and  preserve  them  against  the  same  for  the  future.  The 
promulgation  of  views  such  as  these  did  but  increase  the  odium 
in  which  L'Estrange  was  already  held,  and  even  Queen  Mary 
showed  the  contempt  she  felt  for  him  by  penning  the  anagram — 

Boger  L'Estrange 
Lye  strange  Roger.' 

L'Estrange's  *  Intelligencer '  was  superseded  November  13,  1665, 
by  the  first  number  of  the  *  Gazette,'  published  at  Oxford,  where 
the  Court  had  taken  up  its  abode  during  the  time  of  the  plague ; 
a  paper  which,  in  the  month  of  February  following,  came  out  as 
the  *  London  Gazette,'  and  has  since  appeared  in  continuous 
series  twice  weekly  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.     One  of 

*  Andrewes,  History  qfjournalum,  vol.  i,  63. 

*  Nichoirs  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  66. 
'  Grant,  Newspaper  Press,  vol.  i.  24. 
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the  earliest  advertisements  which  appeared  in  this  paper  refers  to 
the  condition  of  things  consequent  on  the  great  Fire  thus : — ^  Such 
as  have  settled  in  new  habitations  since  the  late  fire,  and  desire, 
for  the  convenience  of  their  correspondents,  to  publish  the  place 
of  their  present  abode,  or,  to  give  notice  of  goods  lost  or  found, 
may  repair  to  the  comer  house  in  Bloomsbury,  where  there  is 
care  taken  for  the  receipt  and  publication  of  such  advertise- 
ments.' An  invitation  to  which  it  is  said  little  regard  was  paid. 
Quack  doctors  were  a  class  early  alive  to  the  advisability  of  ayail- 
ing  themselves  of  the  newly-discovered  means  for  bringiag  to 
notice  their  varied  nostrums,  whether  lozenges  and  pectorals  for 
coughs  and  colds,  electuaries  against  the  plague,  or  the  special 
virtues  of  the  *  magnetical  or  antimonical  cup,  a  most  sovereign 
remedy  against  malignant  fevers.'  Constant  also  were  the 
inquiries  made  for  missing  steeds,  due  perhaps  to  the  increased 
value  of  horsefiiesh  consequent  on  the  Civil  War,  or  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  conveyances  ;  for  it  is  announced  in  ^  Mer- 
curius  Politicus'  for  April  1,  1658,  that  from  the  26th  of 
that  month  coaches  would  run  from  the  George  Inn,  Holbom 
Bridge,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday:  among  other 
places  to  Salisbury  in  two  days,  at  a  fare  of  20«. ;  to  Exeter  in 
four  days,  fare  40s. ;  to  York  in  four  days,  fare  40«. ;  and  to 
Edinburgh  once  a  fortnight,  at  a  fare  of  4^.  Somewhat  later 
signs  of  lawlessness  and  of  a  disposition  to  use  personal  violence 
are  observable.  These  were  the  days  of  the  seizure  of  the  Crown 
jewels  by  Blood,  and  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey 
on  Primrose  Hill,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  how  some 
few  evenings  prior  to  December  26,  1679,  Mr.  John  Dryden  had 
been  assaulted  and  wounded  in  Bose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
that  a  reward  of  50i.  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
assailants.  Between  the  years  1661  and  1668  no  fewer  than 
seventy  new  journals  were  started,  but  persecution  ultimately 
drove  most  of  them  out  of  the  field,  save  such  as  were  of  a  non- 
political  character,  whose  worthless  contents  may  be  judged  from 
titles  such  as  these:  — *  News  from  Kensington,  being  a  relation 
how  a  maid  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  away  by  an 
evil  spirit,'  1674 ;  *  Strange  news  from  the  deep,  with  an  account 
of  a  large  prodigious  whale,'  1677. 

Toward  the  close  of  James  II.'s  reign,  the  thirst  for  news 
is  described  as  amounting  to  an  epidemic,  which  proved  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  families,  small 
shopkeepers    and    even    handicraftsmen   spending    the   entire 
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day  in  the  coffee-houses,  while  their  wives  and  children  were 
starving  at  home.  By-and-bye  came  the  Bevolution,  nowise 
delayed  by  publications  such  as  the  following,  announced  in  the 
*  Gazette '  March  8,  1688 :  *  Catholic  Loyalty,  upon  the  subject  of 
Government  and  Obedience,  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  King 
and  Queen  in  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  Whitehall,  13  June,  1687,  by 
the  Rev*  Father  Scaraisbroke,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Published 
by  H.M.*s  command.'  With  the  Kevolution  the  new  Government 
established  the  ^  Orange  Intelligencer '  and  the  ^  Orange  Gazette,' 
and  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
(1688-92),  twenty-six  papers  sprang  into  existence.  These 
journals,  however,  were  generally  small  in  size  and  meagre  in  con- 
tents. The  *  Orange  Intelligencer '  appeared  but  twice  a  week, 
and  consisted  of  two  pages,  the  number  on  December  11,  1688, 
boasting  only  two  advertisements.  Gigantic,  indeed,  were  the 
strides  made  in  the  century  ensuing,  when  exactly  one  hundred 
years  later  the  first  number  of  the  *  Times '  appeared,  containing 
ten  times  as  much  matter,  four  pages  of  four  columns  each,  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  advertisements,  intelligence  home  and 
foreign,  poetry,  shipping  news,  and  gossip.  In  1690  the 
Licensing  Act  was  renewed,  but  with  an  amount  of  opposition 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  public  mind  was  beginning  to  recog- 
nise, albeit  but  dimly,  the  importance  of  fireedom  of  discussion ; 
and  in  two  years  more  (May  3,  1695)  English  literature  was  for 
ever  set  free  from  the  control  of  a  Government  censor.  It  unfor- 
tunately fell  out,  a  short  while  after,  that  a  malicious  paragraph, 
discrediting  the  Exchequer  bills,  on  which,  at  the  time,  depended 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  brought  the  question  of 
the  censorship  once  again  before  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  but  a  small  minority  of  voices  were  raised 
in  favour  of  restraining  the  infEuit  liberty  of  the  press. 

As  journals  increased  in  number  and  influence,  the  advantages 
of  the  advertising  system  made  themselves  more  apparent,  so 
that  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  lines  for  one  shilling  the  columns  of 
the  press  were  used  for  the  supply  of  needs  such  as  are  by  no 
means  unfelt  at  the  present  day :  for  an  agent  kindly  offers  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  several  men  and  women  whose  friends 
would  gladly  have  them  married,  and  assures  all  such  as  will 
employ  him  that  his  services  maybe  relied  on  with  all  the  honour 
and  secrecy  imaginable,  adding  *  the  more  comes  to  me  the  better 
I  shall  be  able  to  serve  'em.'  Another  can  help  to  a  customer,  if 
there  be  in  possession  of  any  of  the  clergy  or  their  relicts  *  a 
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complete  set  of  MS.  sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Grospels,  the 
Catechism,  or  Festivals.' 

In  1695  appeared  the  first  country  newspaper,  as  the  'Lin- 
coln, EuUand,  and  Stamford  Mercury.'  The  prospectus  of  one 
of  these  early  county  papers,  *  The  Salisbury  Postman,  or  pac- 
quet  of  intelligence  from  France,  Spaine,  Portugal,'  &c.,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1715,  ran  thus : — 'This  paper  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
most  material  occurrences  of  the  whole  week,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  will  be  continued  every  post,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  will  subscribe  for  its  encouragement.  If  two  hundred 
subscribe,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  any  public  or  private  house  in 
town  every  Monday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday  morning,  by  eight 
o'clock  in  winter,  and  by  six  in  summer,  for  \\d.  each.  Besides 
the  news,  we  perform  all  other  matters  belonging  to  our  art  and 
mystery,  whether  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Algebra,  IVIathematics, 
&c.'  By  1782  the  number  of  provincial  papers  had  increased  to 
fifty. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  the  roads  in  this  country 
in  winter-time  two  centuries  ago  is  given  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  'Collections  for  Husbandry  and  Trade,'  IVbirch  10, 
1693: — *The  roads  are  filled  with  snow,  we  are  forced  to  ride 
with  the  pacquet  over  hedges  and  ditches.  This  day  seven 
night  my  boy  with  the  pacquet  and  two  gentlemen  were  seven 
hours  riding  from  Dunstable  to  Hockley  but  three  miles,  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives,  being  often  in  holes  and  forced  to  be 
drawn  out  with  ropes.  A  man  and  woman  were  found  dead 
within  a  mile  hence,  and  six  horses  lie  dead  on  the  road  between 
Hockley  and  Brickhill  smothered.' 

The  opening  of  the  year  1702  had  seen  Defoe  (the  well- 
known  author  of  *  Eobinson  Crusoe '),  the  confidential  friend  of 
William  III.,  and,  to  all  appearance,  on  the  highway  to  fame  and 
fortune.  The  early  days  of  the  year  following  found  him  in 
Newgate,  the  result  of  the  publication  of  a  satirical  pamphlet, 
entitled  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.'  Though,  as  he 
himself  remarked  in  allusion  to  his  undeserved  fall,  he  had  within 
half  a  year  tested  the  diflference  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and 
thfe  dungeon  of  Newgate,  his  greatest  work  was  commenced  while 
he  was  still  in  prison — *The  Eeview  of  the  State  of  the  English 
Nation,'  published  at  first  as  a  weekly  paper,  afterwards  twice,  and 
by-and-bye  thrice  a  week,  consisted  of  four  quarto  pages.  No 
other  pen  than  that  of  Defoe  was  ever  employed,  though  the 
work  included  essays  on  almost  every  branch  of  human  know- 
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ledge.  The  imposition  of  the  newspaper  tax  brought  the  publi- 
cation to  an  end  the  11th  June,  1713,  with  the  words  *Exit 
Review.'*  We  now  reach  the  period  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
when  journalism  assumed  the  character  which  it  has  since 
retained,  a  period  to  which  Hallam  refers  as  that  of  the  publica- 
tion of  regular  party  organs,  designed  alike  for  the  communication 
of  intelligence  and  the  discussion  of  political  affairs.^  The  year 
1712  was  one  of  much  importance  in  newspaper  history,  the 
imposition  of  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  to  be  placed  on  every 
paper,  having  been  determined  upon.  The  Act  came  into  force 
August  1,  1712,  the  design  of  the  stamp  being  a  rose  and  thistle 
united  at  the  stalk  enclosing  the  shamrock,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  and  continued  in  force,  with  many  modifications, 
until  the  year  1855.  The  immediate  result  of  this  expedient 
was  the  cessation  of  a  multitude  of  low-class  newspapers  with 
their  wretched  record  of  prodigies  and  wonders.  *  Do  you  know,' 
writes  Swift  to  Stella,  referring  to  this  subject,  *  that  Grub  St. 
is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No  more  ghosts  or  murders  now 
for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  close  the  last  fortnight  and  pub- 
lished at  least  seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other 
peoples;  but  now  every  half-sheet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the 
Queen.*  In  1731  appeared  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  started 
by  Edward  Cave,  a  printer,  of  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell ;  the 
prospectus  described  the  newspaper  press  as  so  multiplied  that  it 
had  become  impossible  to  consult  all  the  journals  of  the  day,  ^  no 
less  than  two  hundred  half-sheets  a  month  appearing  in  Londou,  and 
as  many  more  elsewhere  in  the  three  kingdoms.'  In  the  ^  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  under  the  fictitious  title  of  *  Debates  in  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput,'  were  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  an  expedient  by  which  were  avoided  the  penalties 
wherewith  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  to  visit  any 
who  should  so  far  violate  the  sanctity  of  its  privileges.  It  was 
on  his  share  in  the  composition  of  these  debates  that  Dr.  John- 
son, on  his  dying  bed,  looked  back  with  deep  regret,  as  on 
an  imposition  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  world.  As  we 
approach  the  troublous  era  of  the  '45  we  find  Fielding  zealously 
defending  the  House  of  Brunswick  by  publishing  the  *True 
Patriot,'  whose  first  number  appeared  in  the  November  of  that 
year;  the  satire  and  sarcasm  here  outpoured  on  the  waniug  hopes 

»  Lee*8  Life  and  newly -dUcatered  Writings  qf  JDe/oe,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-86. 
*  CtmgtUtaional  Hittary,  Vol.  iii.  p.  396. 
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of  the  Stuarts  were  hardly  less  calculated  to  assuage  the  popular 
anxiety  than  the  forces  bivouacked  at  Finchley  under  the  King 
and  the  Earl  of  Stair.  In  the  *  General  Advertiser ' — ^the  first 
attempt  made  to  bring  out  a  journal  which  should  depend  for 
success  upon  advertisements  alone — there  sometimes  appear  noti- 
fications of  party  dinners  about  this  time,  thus : — <  Half  Moon 
Tavern,  Cheapside.  Saturday  next,  16th  April  (1748),  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Culloden,  the  Stars  will 
assemble  in  the  Moon  at  six  in  the  evening.  Therefore  the  choice 
spirits  are  desired  to  make  their  appearance  and  fill  up  the  joy.' 

Meantime  the  thirst  for  news   continued  to  increase,  the 
number  of  newspapers  annually  sold  in  England  in  the  year  1760 
reaching  a  total  of  9,464,790.  Dr.  Johnson  (*  Idler,'  November  11, 
1758)  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary   multi- 
plication  of  the  writers   of  news,  every  large  town  having  its 
weekly  historian,  who  filled  the  villages  of  the  surrounding  district 
with  conjectures  of  the  war  and  debates  on  the  true  interests  of 
Europe.    But  we  must  pass  rapidly  on  towards  a  period  ever 
destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  journalistic  annals :  on 
Saturday,  April  23,  1763,  there  appeared  No.  45  of  the  *  North 
Briton,'  destined  to  bring  about  the  trial,  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons,   and   outlawry  of  John  Wilkes,  M.P.  for 
Aylesbury,  subsequently  Sheriff",  Lord  Mayor,  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  City  of  London.    From  its  first  appearance,  alike  by  reason  of 
its  wit  and  power  and  by  the  virulence  of  its  attacks  on  Lord 
Bute,  whom  the  public  so  cordially  hated,  the  journal  gradually 
progressed  in  popular  favour.     The  twelfth  nmnber  was  barely 
reached  when  Wilkes  found  himself  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Lord 
Talbot  on  Bagshot   Heath,  and  on  the  publication  of  No.  44 
Bute  resigned ;   but  it  was  in   the   number   ensuing  that  the 
article  appeared  describing  the   King's  speech  on    the  opening 
of  the  Parliament  of  1762   as  the  <most  abandoned    instance 
of  Ministerial   effrontery  ever  attempted  to   be  imposed   upon 
mankind.'    The  House  declared  the  article  an  infamous  and  sedi- 
tious libel,  an  announcement  instantly  followed  up  by  the  issue 
of  a  general  warrant  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  paper,  conformably  with  which  Wilkes  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  though  subsequently  released  on  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Pleas  that  his  offence  did  not  abrogate  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.     He  was  subsequently,  by  a  small  majority,  expelled 
the  House,  afterwards,  as  sheriff,  cordially  supporting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  previously 
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conducted  with  every  pretence  of  secresy.  In  the  year  1771,  Bome 
notes  of  speeches,  with  speakers'  names,  being  for  the  first  time 
published  in  the  papers,  the  printers  were  ordered  into  custody 
by  the  House,  and  carried  before  the  magistrates  at  the  Mansion 
House,  of  whom  Wilkes  was  one.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
refusing  to  convict,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  triumphantly 
released  on  the  prorogation  ensuing.  From  this  time,  though 
perfect  freedom  of  utterance  was  not  yet  yielded,  no  fewer  than 
101  persons  having  been  prosecuted  for  political  libels,  written 
or  spoken,  so  lately  as  between  1807  and  1821,  Parliament  no 
longer  contested  its  proceedings  being  reported  in  the  press, 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  a  strife  which  had  endured  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century. 

On  April  2%^  1767,  there  appeared  in  the  *  Public  Advertiser ' 
the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  signed  *  Junius,'  whose  identity 
conjecture  has  been  ever  busy  to  discover.  The  opinion  at  the 
present  day  is  all  but  universad  that  the  writer  of  this  remarkable 
series  of  letters  was  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lords  Macaulay  and 
Brougham  having  concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  if  Francis  be  not 
the  author,  no  further  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  circumstantial 
evidence.  No  fewer  than  thirty-five  names  have,  however,  been 
put  forward  as  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  the  authorship  of 
these  letters,  amongst  others  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Burke, 
Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  even  George  III. 
himself.  Sixty-nine  letters  in  all  appeared,  the  last  on  January  21, 
1772,  and  when  Junius  ceased  to  write,  the  monthly  sale  of  the 
paper  had  risen  from  47,515  to  83,950.  In  our  own  day  eflForts 
to  discover  the  identity  of  the  writer  have  been  extended  in  new 
directions,  and  the  aid  of  Mr.  Chabot,  the  expert  in  handwriting, 
has  been  called  in  to  investigate  and  compare  the  writing  of 
Junius,  with  the  result  that  another  link  has  been  forged  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  assigning  the  authorship  of  these  remarkable 
letters  to  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

In  the  year  1777  seventeen  newspapers  were  published 
weekly  in  London,  the  annual  sale  of  newspapers  in  England 
having  by  this  time  increased  to  upwards  of  thirteen  millions. 
Under  the  signature  *  A  Citizen  of  the  World,'  Oliver  Goldsmith 
now  commenced  his  contributions  to  the  *  Public  Ledger.'  His 
opinion  of  the  conductors  of  the  press  was  by  no  means  an 
exalted  one.  *You  must  not  imagine,'  he  writes,  *that  they 
who  compile  these  papers  have  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
politics   or  government   of  the  State:  they  only  collect  their 
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materials  from  the  oracle  of  some  coflFee-house,  which  oracle 
has  himself  gathered  them  the  night  before  from  a  bean  at 
a  gaming-table,  who  has  pillaged  his  knowledge  from  a  great 
man's  porter,  who  has  had  his  information  from  the  great  man's 
gentleman,  who  has  invented  the  whole  story  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment the  night  preceding.' 

On  January  1,  1788,  John  Walter,  of  Printing  House  Square, 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  *  Times,'  originally  started  in 
1785  as  the  *  Daily  Universal  Eegister,'  a  journal  which  in  early 
days  gave  slender  promise  of  the  proud  position  it  has  since 
attained.  Its  circulation  as  late  as  1803  did  not  exceed  1,000 
copies  daily  at  a  time  when  4,500  copies  of  the  ^  Morning  Post ' 
were  daily  distributed.  The  *  Times  '  was  for  some  years  printed 
by  the  logographic  system,  a  process  which,  though  ultimately 
found  to  be  wholly  unsuitable,  was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr. 
Walter  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  first  appearance  of  his 
journal.  The  essence  of  the  system  consisted  in  substituting 
words  and  terminations  of  words  most  frequently  in  use  for  the 
individual  letters  of  which  each  word  is  composed,  and  to  this 
end,  as  JNlr.  Hunt  in  his  ^  Fourth  Estate '  explains,  it  wa3 
necessary  to  order  from  the  foundry,  instead  of  letters,  parcels 
made  up  separately  of  words — such  as  *  heat,'  *  cold,'  *  murder,' 
*fire,'  *  dreadful  robbery,'  *  fearful  calamity,'  and  ^alarming 
explosion.'  The  *  Times '  at  the  date  of  its  first  appearance, 
and,  indeed,  for  many  years  afterwards,  had  no  leading  articles, 
though  it  was  ever  well  supplied  with  news,  and  derived  a 
considerable  revenue  from  advertisements. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  *  Times'  was 
started  the  first  daily  evening  paper,  *  The  Star ' ;  but  newspaper 
property  was  as  yet  by  no  means  valuable,  for  in  1795  the  copy- 
right of  the  *  Oracle '  with  a  circulation  of  800  a  day  was  bought 
for  80i.,  and  the  copyright  and  materials  of  the  *  Morning  Post ' 
with  a  circulation  of  350  a  day  fetched  only  600i.  We  have  now 
descended  the  stream  of  newspaper  history  from  its  source  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  any  sketches  of  its  early  days 
must  assuredly  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Severely  as  the  press 
may  have  been  handled  in  earlier  periods — in  days  when  Leighton 
was  whipped,  pilloried,  and  his  nose  slit,  Lilbume  received  five 
hundred  lashes,  Bruton,  Bastwick,  and  Prynn  lost  their  ears  and 
were  sentenced  to  life-long  imprisonment,  and  Steele  and  Wilkes 
were  expelled  the  House  of  Commons — the  various  adminis- 
trations in  the  reign  of  George  III.  bore  a  tyrannous  hate  against 
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it.  The  stamp  duty,  which  had  been  a  penny  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign,  was  increased  to  twopence  in  1 789,  a  sum 
increased  to  sixpence  when  a  further  addition  was  made  to 
the  Newspaper  Tax  in  1797.  Nevertheless,  so  mighty  was  the 
change  brought  about  by  Mr.  Palmer's  improvement  in  the 
system  of  mail  communication  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
passing  through  the  post,  which  had  previously  not  exceeded 
two  millions,  was  augmented  to  no  less  than  twelve. 

It  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  appropriately  closing  this 
paper  and  concluding  the  references  we  have  made  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  forefathers  if  we  glance  at  the  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg  while  George  III. 
was  staying  at  Weymouth  in  the  year  1798.  The  full  programme 
of  sports  is  contained  in  the  *  Times,'  October  3,  1798,  and  is 
given  by  Dr.  Wynter  in  his  work,  *  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom 
Fingers.'  The  following  are  but  a  selection  from  the  list  of 
sports  which  took  place  at  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  and 
the  auspicious  event  was  celebrated,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
in  a  manner  at  the  time  deemed  most  appropriat/C.' 

*  To  be  played  for  at  Cricket,  a  round  of  beef,— each  man  of 
the  winning  set  to  have  a  ribband. 

*  A  pound  of  tobacco  to  be  grinned  for. 

*  A  handsome  hat  for  the  boy  most  expert  in  catching  a  roll 
dipped  in  treacle  and  suspended  by  a  string. 

*  A  good  hat  to  be  cudgelled  for. 

*A  barrel  of  beer  to  be  rolled  down  the  hill — a  prize  to 
whoever  stops  it.' 

It  is  needless  to  point  to  the  sweeping  change  made  in  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the  Boyal 
House  even  in  the  past  seventy  years. 

W.  F,  Nelson. 

»  Grant,  Tke  Xerttpa^er  Press,  vol.  i.  p.  226, 
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A  Summer  Night 


THE  crescent  moon  sinks  slowly  down 
And,  seeming  to  my  fancy's  eye 
A  silver  galley  in  the  sky, 
Hangs  low  above  the  sleeping  town  ; 

Hangs  low  above  the  little  bay, 

Touching  the  dancing  waves  with  light, 
Where  once  on  such  a  summer  night 

Perchance  some  Viking  warship  lay. 

Far  out  with  measured  stroke  and  slow 
A  boat  is  drawing  to  the  shore, 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  the  oar 

And  distant  voices  deep  and  low. 

Then  closing  eyes  I  seem  to  hear 
The  old  sea  rover's  boats  that  slip 
From  out  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

As  in  some  long  forgotten  year 

When  towering  o'er  the  moonlit  deep 
Came  the  long  dragons  of  the  North, 
And  the  fierce  sons  of  Thor  stole  forth 

To  fall  upon  the  town  in  sleep. 

Here  where  the  quiet  moonbeam's  stray 
Across  the  beach  and  up  the  street. 
Was  heard  the  tread  of  sudden  feet 

And  clash  of  steel  and  war  horns'  bray. 

The  startled  watchman,  catching  breath 
Even  with  the  white  blade  at  his  throat, 
Blew  loud  and  clear  one  warning  note, — 

And  found  his  swift  reward  in  death. 
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Then  shriek  and  shout  and  clash  of  brand, 

Wild  cries  of  triumph  and  despair 

Borne  on  the  fragrant  summer  air 
Echoed  about  the  shuddering  land ; 

Echoed,  and  sank  and  died  away. 

Then  silence  held  the  night  again 

Save  for  the  oarsmen's  wild  refrain 
As  the  long  ship  swept  down  the  bay. 

Across  the  starlit  silence  drew 

A  formless  shadow,  and  below 

Pale  tongues  of  light  shot  to  and  fro 
Now  gleaming  red  now  ghastly  blue. 

Till  flushed  the  sky  with  lurid  red 

As  leaped  to  heaven  the  sudden  fire 

Wrapping  in  one  vast  funeral  pyre 
The  blood-stained  streets  and  quiet  dead. 

And  still  the  waves  went  murmuring 

The  pebbled  beaches  far  along 

That  wonderful  and  world-old  song 
Which  here  to-night  I  hear  them  sing. 


The  moon  is  gone,  a  rosy  gleam 
Is  brightening  in  the  Eastern  sky, 
The  blood  and  flame  of  days  gone  by 

Have  vanished  with  my  waking  dream. 

D.  J.  Robertson. 


Si6 


Mine  Enemy. 


1  AWOKE  from  a  long,  hideous  di-eam,  and  found  myself  in 
hell. 

I  do  not  blame  any  one  but  myself.  I  was  young — ^barely 
twenty,  I  think— and  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  yielded  to  a 
sudden  temptation.  But  the  thing  was  done,  and  I  had  done  it — 
no  excusfts  would  avail  to  alter  that  fact — and  there  I  was — a 
condemned  felon,  convicted  of  forgery,  and  now  on  board  the 
convict  vessel  bound  for  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  that  floating  place  of  torment. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  ill  enough  to  hope  that  I  might  be  going 
to  die,  but  recovered  before  the  Devon  anchored  in  the  Derwent 
River*  My  first  year  passed,  I  hardly  know  how.  I  can  say  I 
got  through  it — that  is  all.  And  then  a  gleam  of  hope  came  to 
me.     I  heard  that  I  was  to  be  *  assigned.' 

The  number  of  '  hands'  that  arrived  by  our  ship  had  been  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and,  as  I  was  not  very  strong  just  then, 
I  was  passed  over,  and  abler  ones  chosen  instead.  But  now  my 
turn  had  come,  and  I  was  glad.  I  did  not  fear  work  and  hard- 
ship, and  the  loneliness  of  the  Bush  would  be  a  blessed  thing — 
after  the  companionship  I  had  known. 

Mr.  Richard  Young,  of  Mangana.  I  knew  him  by  name.  I 
had  heard  of  him  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Huon  River  district,  and 
seen  him  once  or  twice  when  he  came  to  Hobart.  Once,  I  re- 
member, he  passed  by  when  we  were  working  on  the  road,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that,  had  I  been  a  free  man  with  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  him  for  a  friend.  I 
felt  fascinated  by  his  handsome  face  and  gallant  bearing,  and  the 
keen,  level  glance  of  his  blue  eyes.  There  always  is  something 
strangely  inspiriting  in  the  sight  of  a  strong  man,  whose  strength 
is  perfectly  managed,  and  informed  by  an  iron  will  and  a  mettle- 
some spirit.    If  be  did  look  a  trifle  haughty  and  supercilious, 
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what  could  you  expect  of  a  man  who  seemed  bora  to  carry  every, 
thing  before  him  ? 

And  he  was  to  be  my  master.  It  was  a  priceless  boon  to 
escape  from  the  convict  barrack  on  any  terms,  but  I  felt  a  strange 
gladness  over  and  above,  to  know  that  I  had  been  chosen  for  his 
service,  and  to  find  myself  really  on  the  road  to  Mangana 
Station. 

It  was  a  large  new  frame-house,  in  appearance  about  midway 
between  the  squatting-station  and  the  settled  home.  It  stood 
alone  in  the  Bush,  on  a  sheltered,  sunny  hillside  of  the  Huon 
Valley,  and  the  first  sight  of  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  distant 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

I  was  engaged  as  cook — there  was  a  scarcity  of  women-ser- 
vants in  the  colony  in  those  days,  and  I  was  scarcely  fit  for  rough 
work.  The  whole  thing  seemed  intensely  absurd — for  trouble  had 
not  deadened  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous— and  all  the  old  associa- 
tions, the  contrasts  and  comparisons  that  flashed  across  me,  made 
it  diflScult  for  me  to  receive  Mrs.  Young's  orders  for  the  first  time 
with  a  grave  face.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  oflF,  and  I  liked  the 
position  well  enough. 

Mr.  Young  was  fairly  hard  to  please — I  soon  found  that  out — 
also  that  he  had  a  quick  temper  and  a  sharp  tongue,  and,  more- 
over, was  not  particular  about  his  language  when  addressing  a 

*  hand.'  Yet  he  was  what  is  usually  called  a  gentleman,  and  with 
a  good  deal  more  right  to  the  title  than  many  others  I  have 
known.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  fascination  he  had  for  me, 
when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  his  friends,  or  his  beautiful, 
light-hearted  young  wife — <5r,  in  feet,  in  any  other  capacity  but 
that  of  the  employer  of  convict  labour.  He  ^did  not  seem  to 
think  of  his  ^  hands '  as  human  at  all ;  to  those  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  equals,  or  even  as  feUow-men,  he  was  frankly  good- 
natured  and  often  generous,  if  at  times  impetuous  and  over- 
bearing— ^but  he  looked  on  us  as  the  scum  of  the  earth — I 
suppose  he  was  not  fer  wrong — and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
opinion.  I  felt  my  blood  boil  sometimes  at  his  angry  or 
contemptuous  words,  and  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  only  a 

*  hand,'  and  could  expect  nothing  else,  even  from  men  whom  the 
world  counted  just  and  kind ;  and  thought,  with  unspeakable 
bitteraess  how,  if  things  had  been  otherwise,  I  might  have  sat  at 
this  man's  table  and  called  him  friend. 

He  held  the  fixed  persuasion,  common  to  many  settlers,  and 
justified  by  the  fi^ts  in  onl^  too  many  oases,  that  no  good  could 
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be  expected  of  a  *  hand '  under  any  circumstances — that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  out  of  sight  one  moment,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  the  lash  would  ever  get  any  work  out  of  him.  I 
once  heard  him  say  so  to  his  wife,  quite  indiflferent  to  my 
presence,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  I  at 
least  would  be  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  give  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

I  thought  I  was  succeeding  fairly  well,  but  as  time  went  on 
my  efforts  did  not  seem  to  better  my  position.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  more  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  the  more  I  irritated  him. 
Perhaps  he  fancied  I  was  trying  to  curry  favour  with  him.  Any- 
how, lazy  and  insolent  as  the  other  assigned  servants  might  be, 
and  severely  as  he  came  down  on  their  delinquencies,  he  was 
never  on  the  watch  to  find  fault  with  them,  as  I  firmly  believed 
he  was  with  me.  I  bore  it  all,  somehow,  thereby  earning  fall 
measure  of  contempt  from  my  fellows.  It  was  apathy,  partly,  no 
doubt ;  that  prison  life,  and  very  likely  the  weakened  health  that 
resulted  from  it,  exercised  a  strange,  deadening  influence  on  my 
feelings.  After  the  first  gleam  of  new  hope  bad  died  away,  a 
sense  of  weary  indifference  used  to  come  upon  me.  I  let  his 
anger  pass  over  me  as  a  thing  that  did  not  concern  me  in  any  way. 
It  could  not  provoke  me — I  hardly  seemed  to  understand  what  he 
said.  Then,  too,  the  prudence  taught  by  miserable  experience 
came  in  to  check  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  that  was  not  quite 
frozen  yet,  spite  of  all.  I  knew  I  was  utterly  in  his  power — ^that 
the  law  allowed  him  to  send  any  convict  servant  of  his,  of  whom 
he  chose  to  complain,  to  the  nearest  police-station  to  be  flogged, 
on  no  evidence  but  his  own  bare  word.  And  then — ^though  m^ 
hope  of  a  brighter  present  was  gone,  I  had  not  lost  heart  for  the 
future.  My  fourteen  years  could  not  last  for  ever — I  knew  that 
they  might  even  be  shortened,  and  I  was  not  going  to  imperil 
my  chance  of  that,  for  the  sake  of  asserting  myself — even  sup- 
posing, as  I  bitterly  thought,  that  I  had  a  self  to  assert — against 
injustice. 

Perhaps  I  was  mean-spirited — it  would  have  been  a  wonder 
if  I  had  not  been — so  utterly  broken  was  I.  Yet  not  utterly 
I  broken  surely,  or  I  could  not  have  had  that  one  strong  purpose— 
I  call  it  strong,  because  my  whole  strength,  my  very  soul,  was  in 
it — to  cleave  to  the  good.  I  had  been  tempted,  sometimes  in  my 
despair  and  self-contempt,  to  cast  in  my  lot  once  for  all  with  evil, 
and  get  the  gain  of  that  at  any  rate.  I  had  known  the  torture 
of  the  longing  to  find  forgetfulness  in  drink — I  half  envied  the 
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fearless  evil-doers,  who  broke  loose  from  every  law  to  a  free  life  in 
the  Bush.    If  I  could  not  attain  to 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  on  row, 
Bum  upward  to  the  point  of  bliss — 

if  God  would  not  have  me,  why  spend  my  life  in  a  miserable, 
ineffectual  struggle  to  escape  the  devil  ?  My  struggle  was  not,  I 
dare  say,  a  very  heroic  one  to  the  eyes  of  the  angels — but,  weak  as 
I  was,  my  will  was  firm,  and  I  did  not  yield. 

Months  went  on,  and  times  grew  harder  at  Mangana.  Whether 
it  was  that  Young  treated  me  worse,  or  that  I  noticed  it  more — 
for  better  health  brought  back  renewed  quickness  of  feeling  and 
interest  in  life — every  day  grew  more  intolerable.  A  dull,  rank- 
ling dislike  had  long  been  growing  up  in  my  heart;  solitary 
brooding  was  fast  ripening  it  to  hate.  I  had  no  friends,  no  com- 
panions. The  free  men,  of  course,  would  have  scorned  to  associate 
with  me ;  the  *  hands '  despised  me  as  a  renegade.  There  was 
only  one  man — a  great,  rough-looking,  kind-hearted  stockman, 
who  feared  neither  man  nor  devil,  and  treated  Young  with  a  calm 
assumption  of  equality — that  ever  had  a  kindly  word  for  me.  He 
never,  to  do  him  justice,  lost  the  chance  of  bestowing  one,  and, 
lonely  as  I  was,  his  rough  sympathy  was  inexpressibly  dear ;  but 
he  was  mostly  away  at  the  hut  on  Murdoch's  Creek,  and  only 
came  down  to  the  head  station  now  and  then. 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  I  forget  now  how  it  began.  Some- 
thing he  said — he  always  rated  one  like  a  hound  for  the  veriest 
trifles — stung  me  beyond  endurance,  and  I  answered  back  lightly, 
grovring  reckless  in  my  despair.  He  looked  at  me  with  that 
dangerously  quiet  smile  of  his  that  always  meant  mischief,  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  and  told  me  to  ride  up  with 
it  to  the  nearest  police-station. 

*  I'll  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you,'  I  heard  him  say  between 
his  teeth.  *  I'll  break  you  in  if  I  kill  you  in  doing  it,  see  if  I 
don't!' 


Young  kept  his  word.  I  think  he  wanted  to  drive  me  into 
open  defiance.  It  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me  at  the 
time ;  it  would  be  still  if  I  had  not  seen  over  and  over  again  how 
the  possession  of  arbitrary  power  makes  tyrants  of  men  not  natu- 
rally cruel.     Whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  he  did  so  at  last. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  each  one  darker  and  more  wearing 
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than  the  last.  Even  the  last  faint  gleam  of  comfort  had  left  me. 
Donovan,  my  only  friend,  was  dead — speared  by  the  blacks  in  the 
Bush.  He  had  done  what  he  could  for  me.  I  heard  afterwards 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  Young  to  send  me  up  to  Murdoch's 
Creek  as  his  hut-keeper — vainly,  of  course.  How  bitterly  I  wished 
it  could  have  been ;  I  might  have  been  at  rest  by  now,  for  I  would 
have  died  with  him — I  could  not  have  run  away  and  left  him, 
like  the  man  who  brought  the  news. 

I  had  harder  work  to  do  now,  He  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
in  ordering  impossible  tasks;  and  I  knew  well  enough  what 
awaited  me  if  I  failed  to  perform  them.  It  might  have  been  a 
week  after  we  heard  of  Donovan's  death  that  I  was  at  work  one 
evening  on  the  edge  of  the  Bush,  on  a  heap  of  newly-split  fence- 
posts.  I  had  to  bore  them,  eight  holes  to  each,  and  had  been 
told  that  forty  must  be  finished  that  night.  Try  as  I  mighty  it 
seemed  hopeless,  and  I  was  weak  and  wretched — it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  I  had  ridden  to  the  district  station  the  day 
before  with  another  of  those  innumerable  notes  of  Young's. 

There  he  was,  riding  along  the  creek  with  his  friend,  Captain 
M acnamara.  I  could  hear  them  laughing  where  I  stood.  He  had 
a  singularly  pleasant  laugh,  and  I  never  knew  anything  more 
genial  and  winning  than  the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  chose — or 
rather  when  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  otherwise.  How  bright 
and  handsome  and  full  of  life  he  was !  •  •  ,  and  Donovan  dead  in 
the  Bush ! 

They  passed  on  out  of  sight,  and  I  went  on  with  my  work, 
sunk  in  listless,  bitter  thoughts.  But  before  very  long  I  heard 
voices,  and  saw  them  approaching.  So  be  was  coming  to  inspect 
the  work,  was  he  ? 

Of  course  there  was  the  same  old  scene.  Of  course  he  stormed 
and  swore  at  me,  threatened  and  abused ;  but  I  did  not  take  it 
silently  this  time.  I  was  reckless  now.  I  defied  him  to  his  face. 
I  ciu'sed  him  in  words  that,  three  months  ago,  would  have  burned 
Iny  lips.  Things  that  I  had  heard,  as  in  evil  dreams,  and  striven 
to  forget,  came  back  to  me  out  of  my  own  heart — I  never  knew 
before  how  much  I  had  learnt  in  hell !  I  think  if  I  had  been 
stronger  I  should  have  sprung  upon  him  as  he  stood,  and  tried  to 
kill  him  with  my  bare  hands. 

*  So  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  he  cried,  with  his  ringing  laugh.  *  You've 
come  out  in  your  true  colours  at  last,  have  you  ? ' 

Captain  Macnamara  kept  his  head  turned  away.  I  heard  him 
whisper,  ^  Don't  you  pe^  the  niJ^n's  'tmiA  V    I  clid  not  hear  yrh^t 
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VouDg  answered,  and  did  not  much  care.  To  cut  matters  short, 
I  was  sent  handcuffed  up  to  the  district  station  the  same  evening, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  I  was  sentenced  to  the  chain-gang. 

That  night  was  the  finally  decisive  one  of  my  life.  As  I  lay 
awake  in  the  cell  at  the  police  barrack  I  was  filled  with  one  long- 
ing, only  one.  Every  thought  and  wish  and  feeling  seemed  fused 
and  welded  by  a  strong  flame  into  hate.  Oh,  how  I  hated  him ! 
I  forgot  everything — pain  and  weariness  and  shame — all  but  the 
desperate  longing  to  kill  him,  and  my  own  miserable  impotence 
to  gratify  it. 

Oh !  to  have  him  lying  under  me  and  feel  my  hands  at  his 
throat,  and  see  that  handsome,  haughty  face  distort  and  grow 
horrible  to  look  on  in  his  last  agony,  and  the  light  go  out  of  those 
disdainful  blue  eyes !  Oh !  the  delight  of  imagining  it — and  the 
fierce,  mad  reaction  when  I  knew  that  it  could  not  be !  •  •  .  Yet 
could  it  not  ?     Could  I  not  escape  maybe,  find  some  plan  .  •  •  ? 

No  thought  of  pity  or  justice,  of  right  or  wrong,  came  to  hold 
me  back.  I  felt  no  horror  of  the  deed.  The  only  question  was. 
Could  it  be  done  ? 

Then,  suddenly,  as  I  was  calculating  chances  and  probabilities, 
it  flashed  on  me — Suppoeing  I  had  done  it — ?  The  thought 
leapt  before  me  as  distinctly  as  though  it  had  been  written  in 
letters  of  fire  on  the  dark.  I  should  be — ^that  which  I  loathed.  I 
should  be  the  devil  I  had  prayed  and  agonised  not  to  become.  I 
should  be  one  with  the  sickening  life  around  me,  without  help  or 
hope  or  redemption.  For  I  should  then  have  lost  the  only  help 
that  was  mine  now. 

It  was  the  horror  of  this  that  came  upon  me  and  struck  the 
purpose  and  the  longing  from  my  soul  at  one  blow.  I  threw 
myself  down  with  my  face  to  the  earth,  and  prayed,  as  I  had 
never  prayed  before,  at  the  worst  of  my  need — ^to  be  saved  from 
myself. 

Slowly,  as  the  rush  of  agony  subsided,  it  came  back  to  me — 
the  one  comfort  I  had  so  nearly  forfeited — the  life  I  longed  to  live 
— the  hope  I  had  begun  to  cling  to— the  ideal  I  had  all  but 
renounced. 

He  that  hateth  his  brother  ....  Yes,  I  was  a  murderer. 
Oh !  not  that,  merciful  God,  not  that !  Yet,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  had  accepted  the  fact  calmly.  No,  no,  I  would  not  be 
that! 

There  was  something   new  stirring  in  me.    Hitherto  I  had 
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clung  to  my  faith  desperately,  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  spar 
in  the  drenching  surf,  unconscious  of  all  else,  with  fast-shut  eyes 
and  whirling  brain.  It  was  all  I  had  to  keep  me  from  sinking  in 
the  foulness  of  that  hideous  death-in-life  round  me.  I  prayed,  I 
may  say,  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  the  rest  just  shut 
my  eyes  tight,  and  endured. 

But  to-night  I  suddenly  realised  that  my  faith  ought  to  he 
something  more  than  this.  It  was  a  living  law  of  life.  The  Man 
whose  life  on  earth  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  was  sometimes  all 
that  kept  me  from  despairing — in  whom  I  believed  as  the  One  to 
save  me  from  the  fate  I  dreaded — had  told  His  friends  plainly  that 
if  they  loved  Him  they  would  do  His  bidding. 

Ay !  there  was  the  rub.  If  only  something  simpler  than 
*  Bless  them  that  curse  you '  would  have  come  into  my  head  that 
night ! — so  many  other  things  would  have  been  easier  to  resolve 
upon.  But  the  very  first  thing  I  remembered  was  that  passage — 
it  came  back  to  me,  every  word  of  it,  with  all  its  amplification  of 
detail,  as  if  to  leave  no  possible  loop-hole  for  escape.  No ;  there 
it  stood  right  in  my  path ;  there  was  no  evading  it.  And  if  I 
deliberately  turned  my  back  upon  it  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
me.  I  must  sink  and  perish.  For  what  right  had  I  to  claim  His 
help  while  refusing  to  obey  ?  Oh !  why  had  He  made  it  so  cruelly 
hard  to  follow  Him  ? 

I  had  a  hard  fight  of  it.  It  was  already  growing  light  when  I 
fell  asleep,  utterly  exhausted,  but  at  peace.  And  I  had  strange, 
vague  dreams  of  walking  in  unknown  meadows  by  a  shadowy 
river-side,  with  a  man  who  was  my  friend,  and  when  I  turned  and 
looked  in  his  face,  I  knew  that  it  was  Eichard  Young,  and  somehow 
I  was  not  surprised — but  I  know  no  more. 

I  don't  say  it  was  easy  to  keep  to  my  resolution,  or  that  I 
always  succeeded.  I  know  I  did  not.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
record  my  feelings,  my  struggles  and  failures  for  the  next  few 
months.  My  lot  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  before,  and,  it  seemed, 
with  no  hope  of  relief.  Yet,  now  and  then,  I  met  with  rough 
kindnesses  from  men  I  had  learnt  to  look  on  as  steeped  in  evil — 
touches  of  human  sympathy  that  made  life  a  shade  more  endur- 
able. But,  looking  back  to  those  days,  I  sometimes  wonder  I 
have  lived  till  now. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  all  things  must,  though  I  had 
little  hope  of  any  end  save  one.  I  was  assigned  a  second  time  to 
a  man  I  knew  nothing  of,  even  by  name.  His  station  was  a 
remote   one   among  the   Arthur   Hills — a  tract  of  wild  timber- 
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country,  where  he  was  setting  up  a  saw-mill  on  a  branch  of  the 
Craycroft  Eiver.  No  change,  I  thought,  could  be  for  the  worse 
now ;  more  than  that  I  did  not  hope.  But  the  first  time  Gibson 
spoke  to  me  I  felt  my  heart  go  out  to  him.  He  was  a  plain, 
quiet,  kindly  man— a  casual  observer  might  have  set  him  down 
as  rough,  but  the  very  horses  and  dogs  knew  better  than  that. 
I  remember,  camping  out  in  the  Bush  on  our  way  up  to 

*  Gibson's,'  how  he  drew  all  my  story  from  me  as  we  sat  by  the  fire. 
He  was,  as  he  said  of  himself,  *  never  much  of  a  one  to  talk,'  and 
found  great  difficulty  in  putting  his  deeper  thoughts  into  words ; 
he  only  took  my  hand  when  he  had  heard  it  all,  and  looked  at  me 
with  troubled,  kindly  eyes,  without  speaking.  Afterwards,  when 
we  had  rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  lain  down  to  sleep,  I 
heard  a  hesitating  *  Good  night '  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

*  Good  night,'  I  answered ;   but  presently  he  spoke  again. 

*  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  hard  time  of  it  at  first.  It's  a  rough 
place — and  you  don't  look  very  strong— and  there's  a  deal  to  do 
with  getting  the  timber  down,  and  we're  short  of  hands  just  now. 
But — I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you.' 

I  could  see  all  that  was  really  meant  by  those  homely  words, 
but  I  could  not  answer.  I  was  struggling  to  stifle  my  sobs,  as  I 
prayed  God  to  bless  him.  From  that  night  forward  I  would  have 
died  for  him. 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  hard  life  up  at  the  station,  but  it 
was  so  for  him  as  much  as  for  any  of  us.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  said,  when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  *  Come, 
and  lefa  do  itj  not  * Oo  and  do  it;*  and  \?hen  rations  ran 
short,  he  fared  no  better  than  we  did ;  so,  whatever  happened, 
none   of  us   had   any  right  to   complain.     Yes,  those   days  at 

*  Gibson's'  were  the  happiest  I  had  known  for  years.  Time 
passed  away  very  quietly.  It  was  with  a  start  of  surprise  I 
realised  one  day  that  I  had  been  on  the  station  over  three  years. 
Life  was  not  hopeless  then,  after  all.  I  could  yet  rise  above  and 
leave  behind  the  hideous  past  that  I  thought  must  cling  to  me  for 
ever.  Gibson,  I  know,  did  his  best  to  make  me  forget  it ;  he 
always  treated  me  as  a  friend,  and  encouraged  me  to  look  forward, 
as  I  had  never  dared  to  do  since  life  grew  dark  to  me.  There 
were  over  seven  years  of  my  sentence  still  to  run ;  but,  even  if  I 
did  not  obtain  a  ticket-of-leave  and  a  conditional  pardon  before 
the  end  of  that  time,  as  Gibson  was  confident  I  should,  I  should 
only  be  thirty-four — young  enough  to  begin  the  world  again,  he 
reminded  me.     *  Why,  you  can  go  over  to  the  new  settlement  at 
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Port  Phillip,'  he  said,  *  or  over  to  Western  Australia,  if  you  like  it 
better ;  nobody  will  know  you ;  and  they  won't  care  about  what 
you  have  been  so  much  as  what  you  are.  If  you  get  a  fair  start, 
and  a  chance  to  show  thatj  you'll  soon  be  all  right.  Not  that  I'm 
in  any  hurry  to  lose  you,'  he  added  with  a  smile.  *  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  without  you ! ' 

I  told  him  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  him  as  long  as  he  would 
let  me  stay. 

*  No,  no,  my  boy,  you'll  have  to  go,  for  your  own  sake.  Well, 
we  can  talk  about  that  when  the  time  comes.  If  things  don't 
look  any  better  here  by  then,  I  think  I  shall  sell  the  whole 
concern  and  go  with  you.' 


It  was  about  the  middle  of  March,  I  think,  that  I  rode  off  one 
morning  to  the  nearest  settler's  house,  some  twenty  miles  off,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Craycroft,  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  some 
bullocks  to  drag  our  timber  down  to  the  creek — ^it  was  too  low 
to  work  the  mill  just  then,  but  we  expected  a  rise  shortly — and 
also  to  inquire  after  a  stray  horse  of  our  own.  I  reached  *  Thomi- 
croft's '  in  good  time,  executed  the  first  part  of  my  commission, 
but  could  hear  nothing  of  the  lost  animal ;  and,  as  it  was  still 
early  in  the  afternoon,  determined  to  take  a  longer  way  home  and 
look  for  it  myself. 

I  thought  myself  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Bush  to 
find  my  way,  though  I  did  not  know  the  ground  so  weU  in  this 
particular  direction,  and  old  Thornicroft,  as  I  rode  off,  warned  me 
to  be  careful,  and  even  pressed  me  to  wait  till  one  of  the  station 
hands  could  be  spared  to  go  with  me.  I  was  anxious  to  return 
the  same  night,  and  incredulous  of  any  danger,  so  I  insisted,  and 
left. 

Mile  after  mile  I  rode,  as  I  thought,  in  the  direction  of 
*  Gibson's '  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  fugitive.  It  was  already 
near  sunset  when  it  struck  me  that  the  look  of  the  place  was 
unfamiliar,  and  that  I  seemed  to  be  getting  no  nearer  the  station. 
Still  I  thought  I  could  not  miss  it  by  keeping  steadily  to  the 
westward,  but  the  farther  I  went  the  more  completely  I  was  at 
fault.  I  was  *  bushed,'  and  no  mistake.  Still,  it  would  probably 
involve  no  more  than  a  night's  camping  out — and  I  was  used  to 
that — for  I  could,  I  thought,  find  my  way  back  to  Thomicrofl's 
next  morning. 
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1  had  no  idea  where  I  was,  except  for  the  conjecture  that,  in 
getting  farther  away  from  Gibson's  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  I 
must  be  approaching  the  Huon  Kiver,  and  seeing  some  rising 
ground  before  me,  hastened  up  it,  thinking  that  I  might  get  a 
more  extended  view  from  the  top. 

I  saw  before  me  a  grassy  valley,  containing  the  bed  of  a  good- 
sized  stream,  though  there  was  very  little  water  in  it  just  then* 
Higher  up,  the  dense  forest  came  down  close  to  the  banks ;  where 
I  stood,  it  was  more  like  an  open  glade,  with  great  stringy-barks 
growing  here  and  there  on  the  slopes,  far  enough  apart  to  give  an 
unobstructed  view  of  a  slab-hut  about  fifty  yards  below  me,  which 
I  made  for  at  once. 

There  was  no  one  in  it  but  the  hut-keeper,  who  told  me,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  this  was  Murdoch's  Creek,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Young,  of  Mangana. 

I  started  at  the  name,  and  looked  at  the  man  again,  but  did 
not  remember  having  seen  him  before,  and  he  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  me.  After  all,  I  had  never  been  up  to  this  part  of  the 
nm  while  I  was  at  Mangana,  though  it  was  not  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  miles  from  the  head  station,  and  the  man  might  be  a  new 
hand.  He  was  a  repulsive-looking  fellow  enough,  but  extended 
to  me  the  hospitality  of  tea  and  damper,  and  told  me  I  might 
sleep  there  if  I  wanted,  pointing  to  one  of  the  bed-places  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

I  was  very  tired,  and  not  disposed  to  appreciate  the  hut- 
keeper's  conversation,  partly,  I  must  own,  from  a  nervous  dread  of 
being  recognised  and  claimed  for  an  old  acquaintance,  for  I 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  a  '  lag, '  though  thankful 
to  find  I  did  not  know  him.  I  asked  him  once,  as  carelessly  as 
I  could,  whether  he  knew  a  stockman  here  called  Donovan, 
whereon,  having  shaken  out  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  memory, 
he  declared,  in  the  ornate  style  which  characterised  him,  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  man,  imparting  incidentally 
much  information,  as  that  he  had  been  at  Mangana  nearly  six 
months,  that  it  was  a  beastly  place,  and  a  great  deal  more,  which 
I  have  forgotten,  and  only  half  attended  to  at  the  time.  I 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  tumbled  into  my  bunk  as  soon  as  I  could, 
having  previously  hobbled  my  horse  outside  and  brought  in 
the  saddle,  which  I  used  as  a  pillow.  In  a  little  while  I  was 
asleep. 

I  always  sleep  lightly,  and  it  could  not  have  been  very  long 
before  I  awoke,  aroused,  I  suppose,  by  the  sound  of  voices  outside. 
VOL.  vm.  NO.  XLvn.  m  m 
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Some  instinct,  I  cannot  tell  what,  prompted  me,  as  three  men 
entered  the  hut,  to  lie  still  and  give  no  sign  of  being  awake. 
It  could  not  have  been  suspicion,  for  it  was  not  till  some  minutes 
after  that  I  knew  I  had  heard  one  of  the  voices  before.  As  I 
was  quite  in  the  shadow,  I  did  not  attract  attention  at  first,  and  I 
could  see  them  without  moving,  where  I  lay.  The  man  whose 
voice  I  recognised  had  come  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me; 
he  had  escaped  and  taken  to  the  Bush  some  three  years  ago, 
and  his  name  was  dreaded  throughout  Buckingham.  Another 
was  a  convict  stockman  I  remembered — ^the  same  who  had  mn 
away  and  left  poor  Donovan  to  his  fate;  the  third  I  did  not 
know. 

They  had  gathered  round  the  fire  over  their  supper,  convers- 
ing in  short,  broken  growls,  of  which  I  could  distinguish  nothing 
intelligible,  till  the  bushranger  asked,  in  a  louder  tone,  *  It's  all 
ready,  then  ? ' 

*  Look  out,  mate,'  said  the  hut-keeper.  *  I  forgot,  there's  a 
cove  from  Gibson's  that's  lost  his  way,  here.' 

The  man  started  up  with  an  oath  :  *  Why  didn't  you  tell  us, 
you  fool  ? ' 

*  He  was  fast  asleep,  and  I  forgot  all  about  him  till  just  now. 
He  won't  hear  what  you  say  if  you  don't  wake  him  up.  He's 
close-up  dead-beat.  Got  a  good  horse  outside,  if  you  like  to 
know  that.' 

The  others  were  hardly  satisfied.  The  stockman  took  up  the 
tallow-candle  which,  stuck  in  a  broken  bottle,  served  to  light  the 
hut,  and  held  it  so  that  the  light  fell  on  my  face.  I  managed  to 
command  my  nerves  and  lay  still,  breathing  as  regularly  as  before. 
But  I  know,  by  the  way  the  light  flickered  through  my  closed 
eyelids,  that  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  heard  his  suppressed 
exclamation.  Then  he  returned  to  the  others,  and  there  was  a 
buzz  of  excited  whispering,  in  which,  more  than  once,  I  dis- 
tinguished the  name — long  unused — of  *  Devon  Sandy.'  Gibson, 
with  his  instinctive  kindness,  always  called  me  *  Scott,'  or, 
latterly,  *  Alec' 

*  Why  don't  you  let  him  into  it  ? '  said  the  hut-keeper.  *  I 
reckon  he'd  have  a  down  on  the  boss  if  any  one ' 

*  Catch  me  at  it ! '  sneered  the  bushranger.  *  The  white-faced, 
canting  sneak,  he'd  ruin  the  whole  lot  of  us.     I'd  as  soon  shoot 

him  as  look  at  him.     And,  by ,  I  will,  too,  if  I  find  he's  heard 

one  word  of  this.     I'll  soon  see  whether  he's  awake.     Give  me  the 
candle.  Stringy-bark.' 
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He  held  it  quite  close  to  my  face,  and,  seeing  that  I  did  not 
move,  took  his  revolver,  and  holding  it  as  close  to  my  temple  an 
he  could  without  touching,  cb'cked  the  trigger  in  my  ear,  I 
kept  still,  and  never  even  twitched  an  eyelid,  though  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day  how  I  did  it.  And,  besides  this,  it  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  they  took  the  trouble  to  see  whether  I  was  asleep 
or  awake,  instead  of  quietly  killing  me  at  once,  and  so  settling 
the  question ;  they  might  have  done  it  without  danger,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  plagued  with  scruples.  But  the  fact  remains — • 
they  did  not. 

They  returned  at  their  ease  to  the  discussion  of  their  plans, 
talking  in  an  undertone,  but  still  not  too  low  for  me  to  hear,  and 
afterwards  more  loudly,  as  they  gradually  forgot  their  fears.  I 
strained  every  nerve  not  to  lose  a  word.  They  were  going  to 
attack  Mangana  that  very  night — plunder  partly,  but  mostly 
revenge.  Dick  Young  was  not  beloved  among  his  subordinates. 
Stringy-bark,  the  hut-keeper,  hated  him,  so  did  Bill,  the  stock- 
man, so  did — and  more  violently  than  either — Tim  Rourke,  who,  I 
learnt  for  the  first  time,  had  been  assigned  to  Young  too.  As  for 
the  fourth  man,  he  was  a  follower  of  Eourke's,  and  probably  took 
his  chiefs  word  for  it  that  Young  was  the  most  detestable  of  the 
human  species.  I  found  that  the  servants  in  the  house,  all  but 
three,  who  were  excepted  by  name,  and  all  strangers  to  me,  were 
either  in  the  plot  or  assumed  to  be  friendly;  that  the  cook, 
whom  Bill  claimed  as  his  sweetheart,  had  promised  to  poison  the 
dogs  and  unfasten  the  door;  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
about  an  hour  after  midnight ;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  and,  if 
neceaaaryy  the  three  servants  mentioned,  were  to  be  mimiered 
and  the  house  fired. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  felt  any  great  fascination  of  horror  as  I 
lay  listening  to  this.  The  one  idea  that  filled  my  mind  was  that 
I  might  prevent  it,  and  all  my  energies  were  actively  engaged  on 
the  problem — how.  Only,  for  the  moment,  of  course,  my  blood 
ran  cold  when  I  heard  this : 

*  And  her ;  you  won't  forget  her,  Tim  ? ' 

<  111  be if  I  do !     ni  be  if  I  should  have  gone  to 

Macquarie  but  for  her.  What  the  devil  business  had  she  to  go 
complaining  of  the  hands?  He  was  bad  enough,  but  she  set 
him  on.' 

*  And  that  stuck-up  piece,  my  lady's  maid  ? '  said  the  hut- 
keeper.  *She  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  you,  eh. 
Bill?' 
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Bill,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  swore  a  ootcise 
and  vigorous  oath,  and  an  incipient  burst  of  laughter  that 
followed  was  suppressed  by  the  entreating  gestures  of  the  hut- 
keeper. 

*  She's  just  such  another  as  that '  (myself,  I  suppose). 

*  We'll  take  her  to  the  Bush  with  us  and  see  how  she  likes 
that,'  remarked  Rourke.  *  Now,  look  sharp,  mates ;  if  you  want 
to  get  any  sleep  you'd  better  get  it  now,  and.  Stringy-bark,  you 
call  us  when  it's  time.' 

They  lay  down  in  three  of  the  remaining  bed-places,  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  were  soon  asleep — at  least  so  I 
concluded — and  I  did  not  see  why  they  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  snore  so  loudly  if  they  were  not,  since  they  believed 
me  to  be  unconscious  of  their  presence.  Stringy- bark,  taking  a 
bottle  of  spirits  to  cheer  his  lonely  watch,  sat  down  by  the  door— 
I  suppose  for  greater  convenience  in  watching  the  stars,  since  he 
had  no  other  timepiece — with  his  legs  across  the  threshold.  I 
was  just  weighing  a  wild  idea  of  the  possibility  of  opening 
negotiations  with  him  when  I  saw  that  he  was  beginning  to  look 
sleepy,  and  reflected  that  his  frequent  *  nips  ' — he  took  one  about 
every  five  minutes — could  not  be  conducive  to  wakefulness. 
Before  very  long  I  heard  him  joining  in  chorus  with  the  rest ; 
and,  after  waiting  a  short  time  to  make  sure,  I  sat  up  noiselessly 
and  drew  off  my  boots,  and  then,  taking  them  in  one  hand 
(perhaps  I  might  have  saved  myself  that  trouble,  but  they  were 
not  thoroughly  well  seasoned,  and  I  was  mortally  afraid  they 
would  creak,  though  the  floor  was  not  even  boarded),  stepped  as 
softly  as  I  could  across  the  hut,  over  Stringy-bark's  legs,  and  out 
into  the  open  air. 

Once  round  the  corner,  I  could  put  my  boots  on  at  my  leisure, 
and  started  to  find  my  horse.  I  had  left  my  saddle  behind ;  the 
risk  of  taking  it  out  was  too  great,  and  I  was  by  this  time  quite 
able  to  ride  without  one,  on  occasion,  though  I  preferred  not 
doing  so.  It  was  now,  if  I  could  judge  by  the  position  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  between  ten  and  eleven.  I  had  a  good  hour's 
start,  but  it  would  be  all  I  could  do  to  get  there  in  time.  There 
was  a  sort  of  beaten  track,  and  at  about  half  the  distance  I  knew 
the  way  quite  well ;  still,  I  felt  I  was  undertaking  a  hazardous 
business  against  fearful  odds.  But  there  was  no  going  back  or 
hesitating  possible ;  I  might  fail ;  all  I  could  do  now  was  to  trust 
in  God  and  go  on. 

I  found  the  way,  forgetting  all  my  former  weariness  in  the 
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excitement  of  the  hour.  Now  and  then  I  felt  chilled  with 
horror,  as  I  thought  what  would  happen  if  the  horse  threw  me 
and  I  were  stunned  or  killed,  or  if  I  lost  the  track  and  got  to 
the  station  too  late  ?  But  I  simply  told  myself  that  I  'must  not 
do  either  of  these  things,  and  went  on.  At  last  the  rush  of  the 
Huron  Eiver  was  in  my  ears;  I  saw  the  house  outlined  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley;  and,  tying  my  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  crossing  by  the  ford — the  water  was  low,  or  I  could  not  have 
done  it — found  myself  outside  the  veronica-hedge  that  bounded 
the  garden. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  house,  but  there  was  still  light  in  one  of 
the  upper  front  windows.  I  saw,  with  a  throb  of  joy,  that  it  was 
one  which  Young  used  as  a  sort  of  private  study ;  he  kept  his 
papers  there,  and  often  sat  in  it  alone,  especially  of  evenings ; 
and  it  could  be  reached  from  the  roof  of  the  verandah.  I  had 
feared  he  would  have  gone  to  bed,  and  wondered  all  the  way  how 
I  could  get  speech  of  him  without  alarming  the  house. 

The  window  was  open,  the  blinds  up,  and  I  could  see  him,  as 
he  sat  at  a  table  writing — the  same  handsome  head  with  the 
curling  brown  locks,  the  same  face,  the  same  attitude,  only  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  older,  colder,  and  sterner.  However, 
this  was  no  time  to  think ;  I  must  get  over  into  the  garden. 
All  was  perfectly  still.  The  cook  must  have  kept  her  promise  as 
regards  the  dogs.  I  drew  oflf  my  boots  again  and  crept  up  to 
the  verandah,  taking  care  to  keep  in  the  shadow,  climbed  up  the 
comer  post,  and  worked  my  way  noiselessly  along  to  the  open 
window. 

I  called  him  softly  before  raising  my  head.  He  did  not  hear, 
J  rose  up,  looked  in,  and  was  just  opening  my  lips  to  speak  again 
when  he  turned  and  saw  me.  In  a  twinkling  he  had  seized  the 
pistol  that  lay  beside  him  on  the  table  and  fired.  I  knew  I  was 
hit — though,  I  thought,  not  badly — but  contrived  not  to  cry  out 
or  lose  my  hold  of  the  sill. 

*  Mr.  Young,'  I  said.  *  Hush  !  take  care ;  don't  make  a  noise. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.     May  I  come  in  ? ' 

*  Not  if  I  know  it.'  He  pointed  his  Derringer  at  me  again. 
*  You  move,  and  I'll  fire.' 

*  I  am  unarmed.  I  cannot  hurt  you.  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
you  are  in  danger.' 

*  Who  and  what  the  deuce  are  you  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Young,  don't  you  remember  me  ?  ' 
He  took  up  the  lamp  and  came  nearer. 
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*  YoUy  by  all  that's  sinful !     YovHre  here  for  no  good ! ' 

*  It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Let  me  in,  sir ;  I  can't  tell 
who  may  be  listening  outside.  If  I  lift  a  finger  to  attack  you, 
or  signal  to  any  one  below,  shoot  me  dead  at  once.' 

*  Very  well,'  he  said,  taking  aim.    *  Come  on.' 

I  swung  myself  into  the  room,  and  he,  seeing  that  I  was  un- 
armed, lowered  his  weapon  and,  going  to  the  window,  looked  out 
and  listened  for  some  minutes,  but  all  was  still.  I  told  him  Uie 
story  in  as  few  words  as  I  could.  He  whistled  thoughtfully,  and 
looked  at  me  keenly  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  interrupt  me. 
When  I  had  done  he  said : 

*  Let  me  think.  It's  a  quarter  to  one ;  they'll  be  here  directly. 
I  must  trust  you,  I  suppose ;  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
Not  a  soul  to  be  counted  on  but  Donald  and  the  new  feUow, 
Buckley — ^they're  sleeping  in  the  house — and  the  girl.  Belle ;  she's 
a  plucky  creature,  and  may  be  of  use.    Mrs.  Young's  away.' 

*  Thank  God  for  that  I '  I  said  involuntarily. 

*  I'll  call  them  quietly.  If  those  were  the  only  ones  in  the 
house  we  might  hold  it  against  all  comers,  but  there  are  those 
other  two  rascals,  and  the  cook,  in  league,  you  say,  with  Bonrke. 
We  must  just  barricade  ourselves  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  We 
shall  have  five  men  against  us,  not  counting  that  lot  over  at  the 
quarters.  I  don't  trust  half  of  them.  Still,  I  think  we  might 
hold  out,  unless  they  fire  the  house.' 

^  Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  send  for  the  soldiers  from  the  district 
station?' 

*  Who's  to  go?  Besides,  they're  watching,  I  don't  doubt, 
and ' 

*  Let  me  go.  They  didn't  hear  me  come,  and  I  can  get  out 
the  same  way.  I  know  the  way.  If  I  can  find  my  horse  again 
I'll  get  there  in  half  an  hour ;  if  you  and  those  two  can  hold 
that  room,  say  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  they  get  here,  it'll  be  all 
right.' 

^Well,  if  you  can  do  it.  You'll  find  a  horse  in  the  out 
paddock,  if  yours  isn't  there.  Stop  a  minute.'  He  caught  me 
by  the  arm  as  I  turned  to  go,  and  looked  me  right  in  the  face. 

*  Why  didn't  you  %ay  I'd  hit  you  ?  '  he  asked,  in  a  tone  I  had 
never  heard  from  him  before.  *Sit  down  here.  You  can't  go 
like  that.' 

I  had  felt  no  faintness  as  yet,  but  my  brain  reeled  then,  and  I 
knew  nothing  more  till  I  saw  him  standing  beside  me  with  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  heard  him  say,  <  Drink  this,  now,'  and  as 
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I  did  so  my  strength  came  back.  He  bound  up  my  arm  with  his 
handkerchief,  never  speaking,  but  lifting  his  eyes  to  mine,  when 
he  had  done,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  go  down  to  my  very 
heart.  Then  he  grasped  my  hand  warmly,  and  I  slipped  out  of 
the  window  and  went  on  my  way. 

I  found  my  horse  where  I  had  left  him,  mounted,  and  set  off 
on  my  ride  of  life  and  death. 

Somehow  I  felt  firmly  persuaded  I  should  die  that  night.  I 
had  not  thought  about  it  particularly,  but  the  conviction  seemed 
to  lie,  like  an  undeniable  hard  fact,  in  the  background  of  my  con- 
sciousness. As  I  hastened  through  the  ghostly  Bush — through 
the  silence  broken  by  the  movements  and  cries  of  weird  nocturnal 
creatures,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  already  dead,  so  far-oflF  and  unreal 
did  all  my  every-day  life  seem.  I  thought  of  Gibson,  asleep  in 
the  hut  by  the  saw-mill,  or  perhaps  still  up  and  waiting  my 
return,  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  other  world.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  and  uncanny,  yet  to  me  not  at  all  unpleasant,  about 
this  lonely  night-ride  under  the  southern  stars,  with  death  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  And  ever  and  anon,  through  the  pleasant, 
dreamy  languor  that  was  stealing  over  my  brain,  struck  the  sharp 
fear  of  coming  too  late ;  and  I  urged  my  horse  on  till,  with  one 
more  eflfort  and  a  last  frantic  rush,  he  staggered  and  fell  under 
me  in  the  courtyard  of  the  police-station. 

Captain  Macnamara  was  there.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  and 
entreated  him  to  make  haste ;  and  sooner  than  I  had  dared  to 
hope,  the  troop  was  ready,  and  started.  They  gave  me  a  fresh 
horse  and  I  rode  with  them,  but  the  slow  progress  through  the 
scrub,  and  along  the  narrow  bush  paths,  was  too  much  for 
my  feverish  impatience.  Eourke  and  his  gang  must  have 
reached  it  by  this  time ;  perhaps  they  were  even  now  breaking 
into  the  room  where  Young  and  those  two  stood  fighting  to  the 
last. 

*  Do  you  think  they  can  hold  out  till  we  come  ? '  asked  Mac- 
namara at  last.  I  had  been  riding  beside  him,  and  had  answered 
his  questions  in  detail  as  to  what  had  happened.  He  did  not 
seem  to  recognise  me,  and  I  contented  myself  with  telling  him  I 
was  one  of  Gibson's  hands,  and  explaining  how  I  had  lost  myself 
in  the  Bush  and  come  to  Murdoch's  Creek. 

^  I  don't  know,'  I  said.  *  Theyll  be  there  by  now,  and  it  will 
be  at  least  another  hour  before  we  get  there  at  this  rate.'  For 
the  second  time  that  evening  an  impulse — strong  and  distinct  as 
a  suggestion  from  outside — flashed  through  me,  and  I  obeyed  it. 
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*  Let  me  ride  on  and  tell  them  you're  tioming.     I  can  get  on 
faster,  and  it  may  make  all  the  difference.' 

He   assented,   but  I   hardly   waited   to  hear  his  answer.     I 
dashed  on,  as  though  the  Bush  were  on  fire  behind  me,  along 
a  path  I  could  never  have  ridden  in  that  reckless  way  by  daylight. 
But  then  there  was  no  time  to  think.     I  reached  the  turn  of  the 
valley  where  Mangana  came  in  sight ;  my  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
then  almost  stood  still,  with  the  dread  of  seeing  the  glare  of 
flames  against  the  sky;  but  the  stars  were  shining  over  it  un- 
troubled as  before.     As  I  came  nearer  I  saw  lights  down  below 
and  heard  the  snapping  of  shots ;  the  upper  rooms  were  dark — 
no,  stay — from  the  turn  in  the  road  I  had  now  reached  I  could  &^ 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  from  the  corner  window  of  the  second 
floor  light  was  visible  through  the  closed  Venetian  shutters.     That 
must  be  the  room  they  had  chosen  to  barricade  themselves  in,  as 
it  had  only  one  window,  and  that  not  accessible  by  the  verandah 
like  the  front  ones.     I  hitched  my  horse  to  the  palings  at  the 
back,  and  again  entered  the  garden.     There  was  no  one  on  the 
verandah,  though  the  front  door  was  open,  and  a  confused  noise 
to  be  heard  from  within.     I  climbed  up,  as  before,  by  one  of  the 
posts — one  cannot  be  a  convict  for  three  years  without  learning 
some  of  the  agility  as  well  as  the  cunning  of  the  serpent— thence 
gained  the  roof  by  means  of  the  creepers  on  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  crossed  it,  till  I  was  just  over  the  venetian-shuttered  window. 

I  lay  stretched  out  along  the  edge  and  listened.  Evidently 
the  attacking  force  was  concentrated  on  the  stairs  and  in  the 
corridor,  for  there  were  no  signs  of  them  outside.  I  seized  the 
water-pipe  and  swung  myself  down,  till  my  feet  were  on  the  sill, 
and  grasping  the  shutters  looked  in.  The  door  was  barred  with 
a  chest  of  drawers  and  a  table  ;  Donald  and  Buckley,  each  with  a 
rifle,  stood  firing  through  loop-holes  cut  in  the  wall,  while  Belle, 
Mrs.  Young's  maid — her  black  hair  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief — 
pale  as  marble,  but  with  steady  fingers,  handed  them  the 
cartridges  as  they  required  them.  Young  was  standing  by  a 
table  loading  his  Derringers.  I  called  to  him.  He  came  and 
opened  the  shutters. 

*  They're  coming,*  I  gasped,  as  I   dropped  into  the  room. 

*  Hold  out  half  an  hour  longer,  and  they'll  be  here.' 

*  Just  about  time  they  were,'  he  said.     *  Look  here  ! ' 

There  were  only  three  cartridges  left  on  the  table,  along  with 
a  small  heap  of  bullets  and  some  loose  powder  in  a  paper.  Just 
as  be  spoke,  Donald  turned  round, 
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^The  cartridgea  are  close-up  done,  sin    Have  you  any  more  ?  * 

*  None  but  these.  Then  you  must  try  what  you  can  do  with 
these  old  bullets ;  cut  them  in  halves  if  they're  too  large  for  the 
bore.  That's  all  I  have  left.  Save  up  your  shots  as  much  as  you 
can,  for  as  soon  as  they  know  we've  done,  they'll  make  a  rush  and 
batter  the  door  down.  They  can  do  that  if  they  like  when  Mac- 
naroara  comes — not  before.  Here,  you  take  this,'  he  said,  turning 
to  me ;  *  keep  it  till  the  last.' 

He  put  one  of  the  Derringers  into  my  hand,  and  while  I  was 
looking  at  the  loading,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  we 
stood  together  by  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  asked 
in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  at  me : 

*  Tell  me,  what  made  you  come  here  to-night  ? ' 

*  I  couldn't  help  it.'    It  was  all  I  could  find  to  say. 

*Look  here,'  he  said  suddenly,  nervously  playing  with  his 
weapon,  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  *  how  should  you  think  of  me  if 
I  were  to  die  just  now  ?  ' 

I  turned  my  face  to  his,  and  the  answer  rose  to  my  lips  I 
cannot  tell  how : 

^  I  should  always  remember  that  look  you  gave  me  when  you 
were  tying  up  my  arm.' 

He  looked  straight  at  me  this  time,  right  into  my  eyes, 
without  a  word,  and  then  before  them  all  he  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me. 

*  Forgive  me ! '  I  scarcely  caught  the  faint  whisper  as  his 
head  lay  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  answered,  ^  All  right ! '  We 
understood  each  other,  and  it  was  no  time  for  talk.  Scarcely  had  I 
spoken  the  words  when  there  was  another  furious  rush  at  the  door, 
and  Donald,  firing  one  more  shot,  turned  back  and  said  with 
white  lips,  *  Thais  the  last ! ' 

*  Stand  by  me,  Scott,'  said  Young,  taking  his  Derringer  in  his 
hand,  and  I  stood  up  beside  him,  filled  with  a  strange  awe-struck 
joy.  No,  I  would  not  have  changed  lots  that  night  with  any  one 
on  earth. 

*  I  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  minutes  now,'  he  said  quietly, 
af ' 

^  Hark  ! '  It  was  a  thrilling  woman's  cry,  almost  a  scream  ; 
and  Belle  turned  round  on  us  from  the  window  with  flaming 
dark  eyes  and  outstretched  hands.  *  Don't  you  hear  them,  sir  ? 
They're  coming  ! ' 

We  could  hear  nothing  as  yet ;  but,  straining  our  ears,  after 
awhile,  we  caught  the  sound  of  advancing  horses'  feet,  and  raised 
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all  our  five  voices  in  such  a  *  coo-ee '  as  none  of  us  had  ever  heard 
before.  There  was  an  answering  cheer  nearer  than  we  had  dared 
hope,  and  the  horse  I  had  ridden,  tied  to  the  palings  below, 
neighed  loudly,  scenting  the  approach  of  his  comrades. 

But  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  fresh  onset  from  outside. 
The  lock  of  the  door  was  blown  away  with  a  pistol,  there  was  a 
wrenching  at  the  hinges,  and  then  a  great  crash,  and  the  piled-np 
furniture  fell  forward  and  the  door  over  it,  and  over  that  Tim 
Bourke  rushed  straight  at  Bichard  Young  with  uplifted  knife. 

I  had  just  time  to  rush  between.  I  tried  to  fire,  but  my 
pistol  was  dashed  out  of  my  hand.  I  felt  a  heavy  blow,  and  fell— 
half-stunned.  When  I  recovered  myself  it  was  too  late;  the 
man  I  had  hated  so  was  lying  bleeding  to  death  on  the  ^w>t^  and 
Bourke  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers. 

I  knelt  beside  him  and  lifted  him  in  my  arms*  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  smiled  up  at  me,  but  closed  them  again  wearily. 
They  came  and  asked  him  questions  and  tried  to  do  what  thej 
could  for  him ;  but  it  was  no  use.  It  would  only  have  been  need- 
less torture  to  move  him,  so  they  left  him  lying  where  he  was, 
with  his  head  on  my  breast.     It  was  only  a  few  minutes. 

Captain  Macnamara  came  and  knelt  beside  him  and  held  hw 
hand,  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anjrthing  for  him.  He  lifted  his 
dying  eyes  to  me  again  and  said  : 

*He  tried  to  save  me— he — do  you  remember,  Mac?  He 
would  have — died  for  me  ...  .  Don't  forget ! ' 

And  then  his  head  sank  back,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone ; 
but  he  opened  his  eyes  once  more,  and  a  great  light  sprang  into 
his  face : 

*  God  bless  you ! ' 

Those  were  his  last  words. 

A.  Werwek. 
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The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa. 


IN  1867  a  trader  named  O'Reilly  was  passing  through  Barkly,  a 
small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  Biver,  where  he  slept 
at  the  house  of  a  Dutchman  named  Van  Niekirk,  and  saw  the 
children  playing  with  a  bright  sparkling  pebble.  The  stone 
struck  him  as  being  something  curious,  and  he  begged  it  from 
Van  Niekirk,  who  did  not  like  to  take  it  away  from  the  children, 
but  eventually  parted  with  it  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  He  also 
told  O'Reilly  that  he  had  seen  several  of  those  kinds  of  pebbles  in 
the  hands  of  native  chiefs,  who  kept  them  for  charms,  O'Reilly 
some  weeks  afterwards  turned  up  in  Grahamstown,  and  showed 
the  stone  to  Mr.  Cralpin  and  Dr.  Atherstone ;  they  both  declared 
it  to  be  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  and  it  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  for  the 
sum  of  SOOL  lb  weighed  about  21  carats.  The  news  spread, 
but  was  not  believed  at  first,  and  it  was  1869  before  any  number 
of  people  were  at  Barkly,  Pneil,  and  Gong-Gong,  digging  away  in 
the  river-bed,  removing  enormous  boulders,  and  finding  diamonds 
in  feirly  large  quantities  amongst  the  most  beautiful  pebbles  and 
garnets,  agates  and  cornelians;  the  presence  of  garnets  being 
almost  a  guarantee  of  the  proximity  of  the  diamond.  In  1869 
was  found  the  first  large  diamond,  called  the  Star  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  pear-shaped,  and  weighed  83^  carats  in  the  rough. 
Messrs.  Idlienfeld  Brothers,  of  Hope  Town,  purchased  it  for 
ll,000i.  They  were  afterwards  oflFered  40,000i.  for  it  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  by  a  syndicate  of  merchants,  but  thinking  it  was  worth 
quite  100,000?.  refused  to  sell  it,  and  eventually  sold  it  to  Hunt 
&  Roskell  for  20,000/.,  who  in  their  turn  sold  it  to  Lord  Dudley,  and 
about  twelve  years  ago  it  could  have  been  seen  in  a  tiara  of  Lady 
Dudley's  which  was  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Then  Mr.  Spalding  found  his  diamond  weighing  287  carats, 
slightly  off-coloured.  Thousands  now  flocked  to  the  river 
diggings,  and  prosperity  began  in  all  directions.    It  is  strange 
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but  true,  that  all  the  great  discoveries  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones  have  been  by  pure  accident,  and  the  case  I  am  about  U^ 
relate  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  prospectors  found  nothing,  but  early  in  1870  the  eamp 
was  startled  by  a  report  that  a  shepherd  named  Van  Wyk,  on 
the  farm  Bultfontein,  the  property  of  a  Boer,  had  picked  up  some 
diamonds  on  the  ground  where  he  was  tending  his  master's  flocks. 
This  was  thirty  miles  from  Barkly,  due  south,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Orange  Free  State.    There  was  an  exodus  from  Barkly ; 
the  farm  was  rushed,  the  farmer  and  his  family  had  to  giTe  the 
place  up,  the  ground  was  turned  over,  diamonds  were  found  in 
fairly  large  quantities,  and  the  very  house  on  the  farm  was  pulled 
down  and  diamonds  found  in  the  mud  walls.    The  excitement 
increased.    The  Cape  Town  Government  sent  up  some  soldiers, 
and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  was  put  in  command.    Prospecting  now 
went  on  in  earnest,  and  almost  immediately  diamonds  were  found 
on  the  farm  Dorsfontein,  now  known  as  Dutoitspan,  and  after- 
wards on  part  of  the  farm  Vooruitzigt,  now  known  as  De  Beers. 
The  farms  were  soon  transferred ;   Bultfontein  and  Dutoitspan 
were  acquired  for  the  sum  of  6,000i.  by  the  South  Africa  Explora- 
tion Company — a  company  which  for  years  past  has  paid  yearly 
dividends,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  100,000Z.     The  Colonial 
Government  purchased  Vooruitzigt  for  100,000i.  in  1875.     I  may 
as  well  state  by  way  of  i)arenthesis  that  the  Free  State  claimed 
the  ground  on  which  these  mines  are  situated  as  part  of  the  Free 
State,  whilst  the  Colonial  Government  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
claimed them  to  be  part  of  Griqualand  West.      Protest  after 
protest  was  made  by  John  Brand,  the  President  of  the  Free  State, 
to  the  Colonial  Government,  and  after  some  five  years  of  litiga- 
tion. Brand  went  to  England  to  try  and  get  redress  from  the 
English   Government,   which  settled  his   claim  for  the  sum  of 
90,000^.  and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  ever  afterwards  the 
fields  became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  quite  flat,  relieved 
only  occasionally  by  little  knolls,  called  in  Dutch,  *  kopje.'  It  was 
in  these  risings  from  the  surface  of  the  plain,  that  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  was  concealed;  the  indications  which  were 
speedily  recognised  being  small  white  chalk  stones,  yellow  sandy 
boulders,  and  lumps  of  iron  stone. 

Now  I  must  interrupt  my  narrative  for  a  little  space,  to  bring 
in  an  anecdote  which  occurred  during  the  opening  of  the  line  to 
Kimberley.    Last  October  the  iron  horae  went  steaming  into 
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Kimberley,  610  miles  from  Cape  Town  and  480  miles  from  Port 
Elizabeth ;  and  whilst  the  governor,  Sir  Hercnles  Bobinson,  was 
congratulating  Kimberley  upon  the  great  advantage  of  railway 
communication,  a  telegram  was  put  into  his  hands  which  contained 
the  following  cabalistic  sentence : — *  The  people  of  Colesberg  con- 
gratulate the  Colesberg  kopje  on  the  opening  of  the  railway.' 
What  did  it  mean  ?  It  meant  this :  that  it  was  a  party  of  three 
young  colonial  men  from  the  village  of  Colesberg  who  first  discovered 
this  great  mine  of  wealth ;  which,  first  known  as  the  Colesberg 
kopje,  and  after  as  the  New  Bush,  was  finally  to  become  famous 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Kimberley  Mine ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  from  1870  to  1875  over  10,000,OOOZ.  sterling  worth  of 
diamonds  were  known  to  be  taken  from  it,  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  that  Colesberg  had  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  sent 
forth  the  men  who  had  discovered  it.  The  place  was  rushed,  the 
other  mines  deserted.  Every  possible  claim  was  marked  out,  and 
the  first  boulders  were  turned  over  and  a  veritable  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  was  there.  Bich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams,  even  in  the 
careless  way  of  sorting  then  in  vogue  (and  of  which  I  will  give  an 
account),  no  one  worked  a  day  without  having  splendid  finds. 
Some  were  luckier  than  others,  but  all  foimd  something.  In  the 
three  other  mines  men  used  to  ask  one  another,  ^  Have  you  found 
anything  to-Kiay  ?  '  but  with  Kimberley  it  was  different — it  was, 
*  How  many  have  you  found  to-day  ? '  A  large  population  was 
attracted  to  the  fields,  named  now  Kimberley,  after  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Trade  improved  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Every  waggon  and  ox  throughout  the 
colony  was  inspanned  (to  use  a  colonial  term)  to  take  merchan- 
dise over  the  600  miles  of  road  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  mining 
camp.  These  were  not  the  days  of  railways,  these  were  the  days 
of  post-cart  travelling,  when  it  took  at  least  six  days  by  post- 
cart,  and  six  to  eight  weeks  by  ox-waggon  to  get  there ;  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  during  the  year  the  carriage  would  vary  from  20«. 
per  100  lb.  to  80«.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  veldt,  you  may  well 
imagine  it  was  not  a  cheap  place  to  live  in ;  and  I  may  add  that 
26«.  was  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  or  brandy,  4«.  for  a 
large  bottle  of  beer,  and  Is.  for  a  soda  water.  Washing  was  6«.  per 
dozen,  and  coals  151,  a  ton.  Wood  was  30Z.  to  40Z.  a  waggon  load, 
and  speculators  bought  up  the  neighbouring  farms  if  they  could, 
and  if  not  the  farms,  the  right  of  cutting  wood  thereon ;  and  these 
men  made  large  fortunes  by  denuding  the  whole  country  for 
miles  around  of  every  stick  of  wood,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
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had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  climate,  making  a  tract  of 
country,  which  used  to  have  periodical  rains,  dried  up  and  water- 
less. Kimberley  became  the  chief  town  in  South  Africa.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  must  have  had  at  least  40,000  people 
of  all  descriptions,  all  busily  engaged  in  the  multifarious  labours 
connected  with  mining,  the  diamond  business  generallj,  and  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  miners  themselves. 

At  that  time  it  was  open  to  anyone  to  take  a  claim  or  two  for 
himself,  but  not  more,  on  payment  of  309.  a  month  per  claim 
licence  money.    If  the  claim  was  unworked  for  a  period  of  one 
month,  it  could  be  given  on  the  same  terms  to  the  first  applicant 
who  liked  to  apply  to  the  authorities.     The  claims  us«i  to  be 
taken  up  and  dropped  again  from  time  to  time.    People  weie 
not  satisfied  with  their  finds,  and  many  wKo  first  were  diggers 
thought  they  could  do  better  by  becoming  brokers — ^buyers  and 
sellers  of  the  precious  stones.     Each  claimholder  was  allotted  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  as  a  depositing  floor  for 
what  earth  he  had  taken  from  the  mine.    Here  he  erected  a  rough 
kind  of  windlass  worked  with  two  handles ;  over  the  windlass  were 
wound  two  iron  ropes,  which  were  connected  by  upright  wooden 
posts  with  the  miner's  claim.      Attached  to  these  ropes  were 
leathern  buckets  capable  of  holding  about  3  cwts.  of  the  shaley 
yellow  d&yris  in  which  the  diamonds  were.    Two  KaflSrs  stationed 
at  the  windlass  used  to  wind  up  the  buckets,  empty  them  on  the 
floors,  and  then  let  the  buckets  run  down  again  to  the  claim  by 
means  of  its  own  weight,  to  be  refilled  again  and  again  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.     The  soil  was  then  broken  up  by  means  of 
spades  and  pickaxes,  the  large  stones  generally  picked  out  inmie- 
diately,  and  the  diamondiferous   soil  then  scraped  over  on  a 
wooden  table  with  a  piece  of  old  iron,  and  the  dSbria  was  thrown, 
away.    This  kind  of  mining  went  on  for  about  two  years,  until  the 
mines  had  been  worked  down  to  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  when, 
to  the  utter  consternation  and  alarm  of  diggers,  and  especially 
those  at  the  edge  of  the  reef,  they  found  that  they  had  come  to  what 
they  supposed  was  the  bottom  of  the  mine.     To  use  an  expressive 
Yankee   phrase,  the  Kimberley  mine   had    Spanned'  out,  the 
yellow  diamondiferous  soil  was  exhausted ;  they  had  reached  a 
compact  bed  of  hard  blue  rock  which  would  scarcely  yield  to  the 
pickaxe.      The   claimholders  determined  to  say  nothing  about 
their  discovery,  but  to  go  at  once  and  try  and  sell  their  claims  to 
unsuspecting  diggers.  Several  accordingly  put  back  the  diamond- 
iferous soil  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  sold  the  claims  at  the 
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ruling  prices,  which  were  then,  in  1872,  50i.  to  lOOZ.  per  claim. 
Naturally  enough  the  purchasers  found  (as  they  thought)  that 
they  had  been  sold,  and  they  in  their  turn  again  planted  the 
claims  on  some  more  of  their  brother-diggers.  The  depth  at 
which  this  blue  rock  was  reached  varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
mine  ;  eventually  they  all  came  to  it.  Some  of  the  claims  were 
abandoned,  some  were  sold  on  speculation,  some  were  held  by  the 
owners  on  chance  of  something  turning  up,  but  the  majority  of 
claimholders,  not  seeing  the  fun  of  paying  306.  a  month  rent^ 
abandoned  them  altogether  and  went  back  to  their  old  loves,  the 
Dutoitspan,  Bultfontein,  and  De  Beers  mines.  But  something 
did  turn  up,  and  that. very  speedily.  Some  one  had  cut  through 
this  hard  blue  rock  and  hauled  it  from  the  mine  into  the 
open  air.  Here  it  was  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven ;  when  one  day  it  was 
found  to  have  pulverised  into  a  kind  of  mixed  soil,  consisting  of 
iron  stones,  pieces  of  hard  carbon,  garnets,  flakes  of  mica^ 
quartz,  crystals,  iron  pyrites,  peridot,  basalt,  and  what  was  not 
expected,  diamonds  !  Yes,  imbedded  in  this  compact  mass  were 
quantities  of  diamonds  far  exceeding  in  quantity  and  quality 
anything  taken  from  the  upper  stratum  of  yellow  soil.  Diggers  had 
only  been  scratching  the  outer  skin  of  the  great  Kimberky  mine. 
Those  who  had  luckily  kept  on  paying  their  licences  worked 
away  at  their  claims.  The  abandoned  ones  were  re-rushed  or 
bought  up,  and  from  that  time  the  value  of  claims  steadily  rose, 
subject  to  some  fluctuations,  from  50?.  per  claim,  until  1880  (the 
year  of  the  great  diamond  mining  speculations),  when  a  fourth 
share  was  put  into  the  Central  Company  at  the  enormous  price  of 
25,000?.,  or  at  the  rate  of  100,000?.  sterling  per  claim.  Before  this 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  primitive  style  of  mining  then  in 
vogue  was  useless.  Machinery  was  wanted ;  all  were  in  a  hurry  to 
become  rich ;  it  was  now  only  a  question  of  how  many  loads  one 
could  get  out  of  the  mines  in  a  day.  The  first  innovation  was  a 
whim,  a  large  kind  of  iron  wheel  worked  by  a  horse,  which  could 
draw  a  larger  number  of  buckets  of  *  blue '  in  the  course  of  a  day 
than  by  the  old  plan.  But  machinery  was  wanted.  The  soil 
required  washing  with  water,  as  it  was  believed,  and  rightly  too, 
that  a  large  number  of  diamonds  were  passed  over  in  the  dry 
sorting.  Several  claimowners  went  home :  I  believe  Mr.  Atkins, 
of  the  Central  Company,  was  the  first ;  and  they,  after  consult- 
ing mining  engineers  in  England,  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
machinery  of  a  very  ingenious  description,  which  not  only  did  the 
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hauling,  the  washing,  and  almost  the  actual  sorting,  but  which 
succeeded  in  extracting  twice  the  quantity  of  diamonds  than  bj 
<he  old  dry  process.  Although  the  preliminary  expenses  were 
great,  they  were  repaid  over  and  over  again.  Although  they  had 
to  dig  wells  for  water,  pay  30Z.  and  40Z.  for  a  load  of  wood,  the 
diamonds  were  produced  in  an  overwhelming  supply ;  and  they 
found  that  the  debris,  which  had  been  cast  on  one  side  with  con- 
tempt, was  found  to  yield  by  the  wet  process  as  much  as  they  had 
ever  got  out  of  it  by  the  dry  process ;  and  as  the  very  streets  of 
Kimberley  were  made  of  this  cUbria,  the  time  may  come,  when 
the  mines  themselves  are  exhausted,  that  temporary  ones  may 
be  found,  and  paying  ones  too,  by  undermining  the  houses  and 
pavements  of  the  town  itself.  The  results  of  this  could  easily  be 
foreseen.  In  1876,  owing  to  the  enormous  exports,  then  estimated 
at  4,000,000{.  per  annum,  the  prices  of  diamonds  of  all  descrip- 
tions fell  to  the  extent  of  60  pef  cent.,  and  although  they  re- 
covered afterwards  somewhat  of  the  fall,  still  they  have  been 
falling  and  Calling  ever  since,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  to-day 
the  prices  all  round  of  diamonds  are  only  one-fourth  of  what  they 
were  in  1872. 

After  some  little  time  it  was  found  that  working  the  separate 
claims  in  the  mine  was  fraught  with  great  danger  and  risk.  It 
often  happened  that  a  fall  of  reef  would  occur,  entirely  covering 
certain  claims  and  burying  men  alive.  In  1880  the  idea  occurred 
to  certain  claimholders  to  amalgamate  privately  and  carry  on  the 
work  on  joint  account.  This  was  done  in  several  instances,  and 
eventually  on  a  larger  scale.  Men  who  held  large  blocks  bought 
up  the  smaller  claims  at  high  prices,  and  floated  their  holdings  as 
companies.  The  example  spread  to  the  other  mines,  and  various 
companies  were  formed  with  a  united  capital  of  upwards  of 
5,000,0002.  Then  began  the  wildest  speculation.  Men  who  had 
a  bit  of  ground,  right  under  the  reef,  practically  useless,  would 
fitart  a  company  with  a  capital  of,  say,  50,0002.,  and  then,  by 
clever  speculation,  work  up  the  shares  to  a  fabulous  premium, 
although  knowing  well  the  whole  time  that  not  a  single  diamond 
would  be  extracted  from  their  ground.  The  first  companies  which 
were  started  on  a  sound  basis  with  a  concentrated  and  economical 
management  did  well.  Some  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  month.  The  Central  1002.  shares  went  to  4002.,  Standard 
1002.  to  2802.,  Compagnie  Fran9aise  252.  went  to  582.,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  other  mines.  New  companies  were  started  every 
day.    New  mines,  such  as  Jagersfontein  and  Koffeyfontein,  both 
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situated  in  the  Free  State,  which  had  been  worked  in  a  desultory 
manner,  were  turned  into  companies  which  were  eagerly  bought 
up ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  shares,  that  the  5,000,0002. 
of  nominal  capital  stood  at  one  time  as  high  as  13,000,0002. 
Men  who  were  clerks  in  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  bought 
and  sold  shares  without  ever  possessing  them;  and,  without 
originally  having  a  sixpence,  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  a 
week  comparatively  rich  men.  Legitimate  business  was  neglected, 
and  the  all-absorbing  passion  for  speculation  fermented  the  whole 
of  the  working  population  of  the  country.  Men  who  had  at  first 
thought  the  whole  thing  a  myth  began  to  think  diflferently  when 
they  found  their  neighbours  suddenly  getting  rich,  and  then  at 
the  last  moment,  when  things  were  at  their  highest,  some  of  the 
steady  old  stagers  yielded  to  the  temptation  and  invested  most  of 
their  savings  in  shares.  The  knowing  ones,  who  had  some  idea  of 
what  was  coming,  sold  out  before  the  shares  reached  their  highest, 
and  retired  &om  the  excited  throng  with  fortunes  in  hard  cash. 
And  now  what  everybody  had  expected,  and  yet  what  nobody  had 
dared  even  whisper  to  himself,  came.  The  banks  refused  to  dis- 
count any  more  bills,  and  the  bubble  burst.  Everybody,  instead  of 
being  anxious  buyers  of  scrip,  became  eager  sellers  of  scrip,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  buyers  were  wanted  there  were 
none  to  be  found.  Shares  tumbled  not  by  5  per  cent,  but  by  50 
per  cent.,  and  then  were  even  unsaleable  at  that.  Centrals,  a  really 
sound  stock,  fell  in  three  months  from  4002.  to  952.;  Standards 
fell  from  2802.  to  802.;  De  Beers  from  302.  to  32.  10«. ;  Griqua- 
land  West  from  172.  108.  to  19«.  Shares  on  which  calls  were  liable 
to  be  made  fell  still  more ;  in  fact,  holders  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  paid  men  to  have  taken  them  over,  so  as  to  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  liability  which  they  were  incurring. 
Men  found  themselves  with  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  scrip 
which  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  on,  and  which  was 
hypothecated  to  the  banks  for  every  penny  of  its  superscription. 
The  bills  became  due,  and  they  were  renewed  at  the  existing 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Some  men  went  to  the  wall  and 
surrendered  their  estate,  whilst  others  are,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
years,  still  paying  interest  and  gradually  working  oflF  their  debt. 
This  state  of  afiTairs  had  arisen,  and  now  in  their  anger  the  people 
turned  round  and  asked  who  was  to  blame.  If  we  go  down  to 
the  depths  of  human  nature,  we  may  find  the  answer  there 
Greed,  cupidity,  the  desire  to  grow  rapidly  rich,  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it ;  but  I  must  say  the  banks  were  not  wholly  free  from 
VOL.  vm.  NO.  xLvn.  n  n 
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blame.  I  may  say  they  were  almost  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
great  inflation  and  the  subsequent  enormous  depression.  Whilst 
things  looked  bright  and  rosy,  they  readily  discounted  anybody's 
bills  without  asking  any  questions.  The  whole  of  this  enormous 
speculation  was  carried  on  by  credit ;  and  when  the  banks  suddenly 
ceased  discounting  any  paper,  except  of  a  strictly  commercial  kind, 
the  crash  came  which  has  to  this  day,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
will  have,  an  adverse  influence  upon  South  Africa.  From  the 
period  of  greatest  depression,  1882,  shares  have  risen  in  some  in- 
stances 300  per  cent.,  and  even  to-day  are,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  a  first-class  investment. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  of  the  registered  statistics  with  regard 
to  production.  (I  say  registered,  because  that  does  not  touch  the 
great  plague-spot  of  Kimberley — the  illicit  diamond  traffic,  on 
which  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks.) 

Kcgistercd  exports  Vulne        Average  per  carat 

1883  .       2,413,954  carats  £2,742,521         22«.  9(/. 

1884  .       2,263,686     „  2,807,288        24«.  lOJ. 

1885  .       2,440,788^   „  2,492,755        20«.  M. 

The  average  production  of  carats  per  load  is  as  follows  :— 

Extent  Claims  ^^^^^     Averagepnoe 

Kimberley  .  •      7^  acres  345  \\  carat  20*. 

De  Beers  .  .    13     „  592  1       „  20*. 

Dutoitspan  .  .    29     „  1409  |    „  30*. 

Bultfontein  .  .16^,,  797  \    „  22*.  6J. 

As  to  quality,  Dutoitspan  produces  the  finest  stones,  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  being  perfect.  Bultfontein  comes  next, 
producing  mostly  beautiful  white  stones,  varying  from  \  carat  to 
2  carats.  De  Beers  follows,  and  Kimberley  comes  last,  the  diamonds 
in  this  mine  consisting  largely  of  broken  cleavage  and  off-coloured 
stones.  In  fact,  Kimberley  now  produces  less  value  than  formerly, 
the  mines  coming  in  the  following  order  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
duction : — Dutoitspan,  De  Beers,  Kimberley,  Bultfontein. 

And  now  the  most  interesting  questions  present  themselves. 
How  did  the  diamonds  ever  get  there  ?  How  much  deeper  are 
we  going  down  ?  Are  diamonds  going  to  be  foimd  in  as  large 
quantities  as  at  present  ? 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  how  these  mines  have  been 
formed,  but  all  agree  in  attributing  them  to  volcanic  action.  They 
are  all  funnel-shaped,  the]  sides  of  the  funnel  being  composed  of 
a  dense  igneous  rock,  known  in  miners'  parlance  as  *  reef.'    It  is  of  a 
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soapy  nature,  easily  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere,  consequently 
most  dangerous,  as  large  pieces,  in  some  instances  weighing  hun- 
dreds of  tons,  get  detached.  There  are  no  means  of  shoring  it 
up,  and  without  warning  these  enormous  slices  will  slide  oflf  into 
the  working  portion  of  the  mine,  burying  the  claims  and  sometimes 
killing  the  emjployea.  The  whole  of  this  funnel  is  filled  with  this 
^  blue '  ground,  the  reef  sloping  at  various  angles,  but  on  an  average 
of  1  in  15.  The  theory  is,  that  in  time  the  sides  of  the  reef  will 
meet  at  some  great  depth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  1,000  feet,  by 
others  more ;  and  that  then  we  shall  arrive  at  the  aperture  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  Whether  that  hole  will  again 
expand  into  a  further  cavity  is,  of  course,  matter  for  speculation. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  diamonds  were  not  formed 
where  they  are  now  found. 

The  hot  liquid  containing  the  diamonds,  was  forced  by  some 
great  cataclysm  of  Nature,  through  the  solid  earth,  the  bulgings 
in  the  sides  of  the  mines  being  very  soft  and  shaley,  showing 
where  the  rock  was  not  suflBciently  hard  to  resist  the  enormous 
pressure.  Now  it  has  been  observed  that  in  Kimberley  there  must 
have  been  ten  distinct  upheavals ;  in  Dutoitspan,  twenty-five  ;  in 
Bultfontein,  three  or  four;  and  in  De  Beers,  three ;  and  this  has 
been  proved  by  the  varying  nature  of  the  ground.  If  one  up- 
heaval only  had  taken  place,  the  centre  of  the  funnel  would  have 
contained  one  particular  kind  of  soil.  As  the  miners  go  deeper 
a  great  alteration  is  noticed  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  They 
have  actually  found  pieces  of  the  top  reef  and  top  soil  at  a  depth 
of  400  feet.  This  shows  that  in  the  succeeding  upheavals 
vacuums  were  formed,  and  the  whole  funnel  became  in  a  state  of 
tumult,  the  upper  layers  of  oxidised  earth  returning  to  their 
ancient  depths  to  give  place  to  the  other  carbonaceous  matter 
which,  by  successive  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  became  oxidised, 
and  assumed  the  yellow  colour  seen  so  frequently  in  the  heaps 
and  embankments  of  rejected  dSbris. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  is  diflBcult  to  account 
for,  that  all  the  diamonds  coming  from  the  various  African  mines 
have  a  distinct  personality.  Experts  will  tell  the  difference 
between  a  parcel  of  Kimberley  gems  and  Dutoitspan  gems, 
between  Bultfontein  and  Jagersfontein.  Many  of  the  stones  are 
broken  up,  discoloured,  split,  and  entirely  carbonised ;  some  of 
the  large  pieces  of  cleavage  must  evidently  at  one  time  have 
formed  part  of  large  diamonds,  and  it  is  on  the  rarest  possible 
occasion  two  stones  have  ever  been  found  together.     Kimberley 
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mine  presents  to  the  onlooker  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  hole 
about  400  feet  in  depth,  narrowing  towards  the  bottom,  and  into 
which  St.  Paul's  might  be  comfortably  dropped,  the  cross  down- 
wards. But  that  does  not  represent  the  entire  depth  of  the  mine. 
The  Central  has  a  shaft  1 80  feet  deeper,  and  the  French  company 
one  about  the  same  depth,  and  still  the  yield  of  diamonds  at  this 
depth  is  much  about  the  same,  at  times  much  richer,  than  on 
some  of  the  higher  ground ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  experts  that  the 
deeper  they  go  the  richer  will  be  the  yield.  The  enormous 
diflSculty  of  working  at  these  depths  now  becomes  apparent.  The 
treacherous  nature  of  the  floating  reef,  and  the  friable  nature  of 
the  *blue,'  when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  the  cause  of  many 
accidents :  forty-seven  deaths  by  these  causes  having  ta.ken  place  in 
Kimberley  during  1885. 

Explosions  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  from  a  gas  of  the 
same  nature  as  fire-damp.  This  will  show  to  some  extent  the 
carbonaceous  nature  of  the  deposits. 

Although  stringent  laws  are  in  force  for  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  trade  in  diamonds,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  estimated  one-third  of  all  the  diamonds  found  are 
stolen ;  and  these  diamonds,  being  bought  at  a  very  low  figure, 
enter  into  competition  with  those  legitimately  purchased,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  honest  trader  and  most  serious  injury  of  the 
companies. 

When  there  was  free  trade  in  diamonds,  and  no  restrictions 
as  to  buying  and  selling,  the  I.D.B.'s,  as  they  were  called,  carried 
on  their  nefarious  practices  in  a  perfectly  open  manner ;  now  that 
it  means  penal  servitude,  the  utmost  secrecy  is  observed,  and 
convictions  are  few  and  far  between.  After  a  deal  of  pressure  on 
the  part  of  claimholders,  the  Press  spoke  out  boldly  on  the  matter, 
and  Government  issued  a  Bill,  which  applied  then  only  to  Griqua- 
land  West,  but  now  extends  to  the  entire  colony.  This  Bill 
makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  buy  a  diamond  from  a  black  man 
under  any  circumstances ;  or  to  purchase  a  diamond  at  all  without 
a  licence,  even  from  a  white  man.  The  licences  were  only  obtain- 
able from  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Department,  and  then  the 
applicants  had  to  lodge  security,  and  find  sureties  as  to  their 
respectability. 

The  thieving  still  went  on,  when  the  Detective  Department 
organised  a  system  of  trapping,  which  in  itself  can  only  be  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  as  a  glaring  piece  of  immoral 
legislation ;  but  which  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  many  culprits 
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to  justice.  A  black  boy  would  take  a  marked  diamond  and  try 
to  sell  it  to  a  suspected  man.  If  the  man  bought  it,  the  boy 
would  give  infonnation  at  once,  the  purchaser  would  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  trial  on  the  black  boy's  evidence ;  and  if  the  offence 
was  proved,  according  to  previous  offence,  the  culprit  would  get 
penal  servitude  varying  from  three  to  ten  years.  This  sentence 
YfL  a  colonial  prison  means  little  short  of  death.  The  culprit  has 
to  work  on  roads,  bridges,  breakwaters,  in  the  company  of 
degraded  Kaffirs,  and  has  to  sleep,  eat,  and  herd  with  them.  The 
punishment  is  awful,  and,  in  the  light  of  trapping  a  man  into 
temptation  to  commit  a  crime,  has  been  animadverted  upon  in  no 
measured  terms.  About  six  months  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to 
blow  up  by  dynamite  the  private  house  of  Mr.  Roper,  Chief  of  the 
Detective  Department,  which,  through  an  informer,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. This  will  show  to  what  desperate  means  these  villains 
will  resort  from  revenge  or  fear ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  most  stringent  regulations  and  restrictions  with  regard  to  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  diamonds. 

I  have  in  my  preceding  remarks  confined  myself  to  Kimberley 
and  the  adjacent  three  mines.  I  have  said  nothing  about  Jagers- 
fontein,  eighty  miles  distance  from  Kimberley,  in  the  Free  State ; 
a  mine  producing  the  finest  stones  in  South  Africa,  remarkable  for 
their  exquisite  blue-whiteness ;  a  mine  producing  only  one-tenth 
of  a  carat  per  load,  but  of  an  average  value  of  50^.  per  carat.  This 
is  a  mine  of  surprises,  where  the  digger  may  work  for  days  vrithout 
finding  a  stone,  and  then  suddenly  come  across  one  of  20  or  30 
carats,  and  probably  worth  a  small  fortune.  The  claims  in  this 
mine  could,  three  years  ago,  have  been  had  almost  for  the  asking ; 
in  fact,  several  companies  were  sold  up  by  order  of  the  Court,  and 
fetched  only  holf  the  actual  coat  of  the  machinery  alone.  The 
purchasers  are  believed  to  be  doing  well. 

The  whole  of  the  country  round  about  Kimberley  and  this 
district  is  diamondiferous,  and  it  would  never  be  surprising  to  hear 
any  day  of  further  large  deposits.  There  are  known  mines  all  over 
the  district,  such  as  Eolfefontein,  Kamfer's  Dam,  Otto's  Kopje, 
where  diamonds  are  found,  and  where  the  conformation  is  the 
same  as  in  Kimberley,  but  the  average  per  load  is  so  small  that  at 
the  present  low  price  of  diamonds  they  will  not  pay  for  the  working. 
At  Kamfers  Dam  30,0002.  have  been  expended,  and  the  mine 
worked  down  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  has  now  been  abandoned. 

I  must  say  something  about  the  twin  townships  of  Kimberley 
and  Beaconsfield.     There  they  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain, 
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built  chiefly  of.  galvanised  iron,  harbouring  a  busy  population  of 
ever-varying  numbers.     In  its  most  prosperous  times  the  popular 
tion  might  be  placed  as  high  as  40,000  ;  now  I  should  say  it  was 
30,000,  including  all  colours.     It  is  a  wonderful  place  when  one 
comes  to  realise  that  every  stick  in  it  has  been  brought  500  miles 
from  the  coast  by  means  of  ox  waggons,  and  now  it  has  a  daily  ser- 
vice of  trains  to  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.    There  Kimberlej 
stands  with  its  blue-looking  houses,  its  blue  soil  under  a  blaziiig 
blue  sky.     It  now  possesses  a  noble  system  of  waterworks  pumped 
from  the  Vaal  River,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  half  a  million,  the  shares  of  which  are  now  beginning  to  pay 
dividends.      It  has  its   club,  second  to   none   in   South  Africa, 
churches  of  all  denominations,  fairly  comfortable  hotels,  a  town 
hall,  a  court  house ;  and  as  signs  of  civilisation,  a  theatre  and  a 
gaol.     It  possesses  beautiful  villas,  and  now  that  water  is  plentiful, 
although  dear,  the  houses   can   boast   of  gardens.     The  soil  is 
wonderfully  fertile,  as  all  volcanic  soil  is,  and  produces  well  in 
rainy  seasons.    The  summer  is  undoubtedly  hot,  in  December  and 
January  the  thermometer  often  standing  at  95*  in  the  shade  and 
1 30°  in  the  sun.    This  heat,  which  is  varied  by  dust  storms,  which 
spoil  everything  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  brings  on  a  low  fever 
which  is  often  fatal,  and  necessitates  immediate  removal.   But 
the  winter  is  delightful,  and  snowstorms  are  not  unknown.     Ke 
atmosphere  is  deliciously  invigorating,  lying  as  it  does  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     And  the  people  ?     They  are  hospitality 
itself.     During  my  stay  there  I  was  treated  in  a  princely  manner, 
receiving  the  kindnesses  of  friends  almost  with  diflSdence,  feeling 
that  I  was  almost  powerless  to  return  it.     But  a  nation  will  never 
be  made  out  of  a  population  engaged  in  the  exciting  occupation 
of  speculative  mining. 

What  is  to  be  its  future  ?  So  long  as  the  mines  caii  be  worked, 
and  engineers  say  twenty  years  will  not  see  their  exhaustion, 
although  the  difficulties  of  mining  at  a  great  depth  may  diminish 
supply  in  the  future — still  even  if  their  future  exhaustion  maybe 
looked  for  at  no  distant  period,  Kimberley  will  not  cease  to  exist. 
It  has  become  the  emporium  for  the  far  interior ;  it  will  command 
the  trade  of  our  new  dependency,  Bechuanaland  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  far-reaching  arm  of  the  Englishman  retains  its  muscle,  and  his 
busy  brain  its  exploring  energy,  so  long  will  Kimberley  remain 
the  metropolis  of  Central  South  Africa. 

George  J.  Nathan. 
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The  Singing  of  the  Magnificat 

A  MONKISH  LEGEND, 

IN  midst  of  wide  green  pasture-lands,  cut  through 
By  lines  of  alders  bordering  deep-banked  streams, 
Where  bulrushes  and  yellow  iris  grew. 

And  rest  and  peace,  and  all  the  flowers  of  dreams, 
The  Abbey  stood — so  still,  it  seemed  a  part 
Of  the  marsh-country's  almost  pulseless  heart. 

Where  grey-green  willows  fringed  the  stream  and  pool, 
The  lazy  meek-faced  cattle  strayed  to  graze, 

Sheep  in  the  meadows  cropped  the  grasses  cool, 
And  silver  fish  shone  through  the  watery  ways. 

And  many  a  load  of  fruit  and  load  of  com 

Into  the  Abbey  store-houses  was  borne. 

Yet  though  so  much  they  had  of  life's  good  things, 
The  monks  but  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Lent  from  the  store-house  of  the  King  of  Kings 

Till  they,  His  stewards,  should  crumble  back  to  dust. 

*  Not  as  our  own,'  they  said,  *  but  as  the  Lord's, 
All  that  the  stream  yields,  or  the  land  affords.' 

And  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  near 

Knew  the  monks'  wealth,  and  how  their  wealth  was  spent. 
In  tribulation,  sickness,  want,  or  fear. 

First  to  the  Abbey  all  the  peasants  went. 
Certain  to  find  a  welcome,  and  to  be 
Helped  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. 

When  j)lague  or  sickness  smote  the  people  sore, 
The  Brothers  prayed  beside  the  dying  bed, 

And  nursed  the  sick  back  into  health  once  more. 
And  through  the  horror  and  the  danger  said : 

*  How  good  is  God,  Who  has  such  love  for  us. 
He  lets  us  tend  His  suffering  children  thus ! ' 
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They  in  their  simple  ways  and  works  were  glad : 
Yet  all  men  must  have  sorrows  of  their  own. 

And  so  a  bitter  grief  the  Brothers  had, 
Nor  mourned  for  others'  heaviness  alone. 

This  was  the  secret  of  their  sorrowing. 

That  not  a  monk  in  all  the  house  could  sing ! 

Was  it  the  damp  air  from  the  lovely  marsh. 
Or  strain  of  scarcely  intermitted  prayer. 

That  made  their  voices,  when  they  sang,  as  harsh 
As  any  frog's  that  croaks  in  evening  air — 

That  made  less  music  in  their  hymns  to  lie 

Than  in  the  hoarsest  wild-fowl's  hoarsest  cry  ? 

If  love  could  sweeten  voice  to  siug  a  song. 

Theirs  had  been  sweetest  song  was  ever  sung ; 

But  their  hearts'  music  reached  their  lips  all  wrong, 
The  soul's  intent  foiled  by  the  traitorous  tongue 

That  marred  the  chapel's  peace,  and  seemed  to  scare 

The  rapt  devotion  lingering  in  the  air. 

The  birds  that  in  the  chapel  built  their  nests. 

And  in  the  stone-work  found  their  small  lives  fair, 

Flew  thence  with  hurried  wings  and  fluttering  breasts 
When  rang  the  bell  to  call  the  monks  to  prayer. 

*  Why  will  they  sing,'  they  twittered,  *  why  at  all  ? 

In  Heaven  their  silence  must  be  festival ! ' 

The  Brothers  prayed  with  penance  and  with  tears 
That  God  would  let  them  give  some  little  part 

Out  for  the  solace  of  their  own  sad  ears 
Of  all  the  music  crowded  in  their  heart. 

Their  nature  and  the  marsh-air  had  their  way. 

And  still  they  sang  more  vilely  every  day. 

And  all  their  prayers  and  fasts  availing  not 
To  give  them  voices  sweet,  their  souls'  desire, 

The  Abbot  said,  *  Gifts  He  did  not  allot 
God  at  our  hands  will  not  again  require ; 

The  love  He  gives  us  He  will  ask  again 

In  love  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-men. 
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*  Praise  Him  we  must,  and  since  we  cannot  praise 
As  we  would  choose,  we  praise  Him  as  we  can. 

In  Heaven  we  shall  be  taught  the  angels'  ways 
Of  singing — we  afiFord  to  wait  a  span. 

In  singing,  as  in  toil,  do  ye  your  best ; 

God  will  adjust  the  balance — do  the  rest ! ' 

But  one  good  Brother,  anxious  to  remove 
This,  the  reproach  now  laid  on  them  so  long, 

Eejected  counsel,  and  for  very  love 
Besought  a  Brother,  skilled  in  art  of  song, 

To  come  to  them — his  cloister  far  to  leave — 

And  sing  Magnificat  on  Christmas-eve. 

So  when  each  brown  monk  duly  sought  his  place, 

By  two  and  two,  slow  pacing  to  the  choir. 
Shrined  in  his  dark  oak  stall,  the  strange  monk's  face 

Shone  with  a  light  as  of  devotion's  fire. 
Good,  young  and  fair,  his  seemed  a  form  wherein 
Pxure  beauty  left  no  room  at  all  for  sin. 

And  when  the  time  for  singing  it  had  come, 

*  Magnificat ' — face  raised,  and  voice,  he  sang : 
Each  in  his  stall  the  monks  stood  glad  and  dumb. 

As  through  the  chancel's  dusk  his  voice  outrang. 
Pure,  clear,  and  perfect — as  the  thrushes  sing 
Their  first  impulsive  welcome  of  the  Spring. 

At  the  first  notes  the  Abbot's  heart  spoke  low : 

*  Oh  God,  accept  this  singing,  seeing  we. 
Had  we  the  power,  would  ever  praise  Thee  so — 

Would  ever,  Lord,  Thou  know'st,  sing  thus  for  Thee ; 
Thus  in  our  hearts  Thy  hymns  are  ever  sung, 
As  he  Thou  blessest  sings  them  with  his  tongue.' 

But  as  the  voice  rose  higher,  and  more  sweet. 

The  Abbot's  heart  said,  *  Thou  hast  heard  us  grieve. 

And  sent  an  angel  from  beside  Thy  feet. 
To  sing  Magnificat  on  Christmas-eve ; 

To  ease  our  ache  of  soul,  and  let  us  see 

How  we  some  day  in  heaven  shall  sing  to  Thee.' 
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Through  the  cold  Christmas  night  the  hymn  rang  out, 
In  perfect  cadence,  clear  as  sunlit  rain — 

Such  heavenly  music  that  the  birds  without 

Beat  their  warm  wings  against  the  window  pane, 

Scattering  the  frosted  crystal  snow  out-spread, 

Upon  the  stone-lace  and  the  window-lead. 

The  white  moon  through  the  window  seemed  to  gaze 
On  the  pure  face  and  eyes  the  singer  raised ; 

The  storm-wind  hushed  the  clamour  of  its  ways, 
God  seemed  to  stoop  to  hear  Himself  thus  praised. 

And  breathless  all  the  Brothers  stood,  and  still 

Beached  longing  souls  out  to  the  music's  thrill. 

Old  years  came  back,  and  half-remembered  hours. 
Dreams  of  delight  that  never  was  to  be. 

Mothers'  remembered  kiss,  the  funeral  flowers 
Laid  on  the  grave  of  life's  felicity ; 

An  infinite  dear  passion  of  regret 

Swept  through  their  hearts,  and  left  their  eyelids  wet. 

The  birds  beat  ever  at  the  window,  till 

They  broke  the  pane,  and  so  could  entrance  win ; 

Their  slender  feet  clung  to  the  window-sill. 
And  though  with  them  the  bitter  air  came  in. 

The  monks  were  glad,  that  the  birds  too  should  hear. 

Since  to  God's  creatures  all,  His  praise  is  dear. 

The  lovely  music  waxed  and  waned,  and  sank, 
And  brought  less  conscious  sadness  in  its  train, 

Unrecognised  despair  that  thinks  to  thank 
God  for  a  joy  renounced,  a  chosen  pain — 

And  deems  that  peace,  which  is  but  stifled  life. 

Dulled  by  a  too-prolonged  unfruitful  strife. 

When,  service  done,  the  Brothers  gathered  round 
To  thank  the  singer — modest-eyed,  said  he : 

*  Not  mine  the  grace,  if  grace  indeed  abound, 
God  gave  the  power,  if  any  power  there  be ; 

If  I  in  hymn  or  psalm  clear  voice  can  raise, 

As  His  the  gift,  so  His  be  all  the  praise ! ' 
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That  night — the  Abbot  lying  on  his  bed — 

A  sudden  flood  of  radiance  on  him  fell, 
Poured  from  the  crucifix  above  his  head, 

And  cast  a  stream  of  light  across  his  cell — 
And  in  the  fullest  fervour  of  the  light 
An  Angel  stood,  glittering,  and  great,  and  white. 

His  wings  of  thousand  rainbow  clouds  seemed  made, 
A  thousand  lamps  of  love  shone  in  his  eyes, 

The  light  of  dawn  upon  his  brows  was  laid. 
Odours  of  thousand  flowers  of  Paradise 

Filled  all  the  cell,  and  through  the  heart  there  stirred 

A  sense  of  music  that  could  not  be  heard. 

The  Angel  spoke — his  voice  was  low  and  sweet 
As  the  sea's  murmur  on  low-lying  shore — 

Or  whisper  of  the  wind  in  ripened  wheat  2 
'  Brother,'  he  said,  *  the  God  we  both  adore 

Has  sent  me  down  to  ask,  is  all  not  right  ? — 

Why  was  Magnificat  not  sung  to-night  ? ' 

Tranced  in  the  joy  the  Angel's  presence  brought. 
The  Abbot  answered :  *  All  these  weary  years 

We  have  sung  our  best — but  always  we  have  thought 
Our  voices  were  unworthy  Heavenly  ears ; 

And  so  to-night  we  found  a  clearer  tongue, 

And  by  it  the  Magnificat  was  sung.' 

The  Angel  answered,  *  AH  these  happy  years 
In  Heaven  has  your  Magnificat  been  heard ; 

This  night  alone,  the  angels'  listening  ears 
Of  all  its  music  caught  no  single  word. 

Say,  who  is  he  whose  goodness  is  not  strong 

Enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  song  ? ' 

The  Abbot  named  his  name.     *  Ah,  why,'  he  cried, 

*  Have  angels  heard  not  what  we  found  so  dear  ? ' 
*  Only  pure  hearts,'  the  Angel's  voice  replied, 

*  Can  carry  human  songs  up  to  His  ear ; 
To-night  in  Heaven  was  missed  the  sweetest  praise 
That  ever  rises  from  earth's  mud-stained  maze. 


\ 
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^  The  monk  who  sang  Magnificat  is  filled 
With  lust  of  praise,  and  with  hypocrisy  ; 

He  sings  for  earth — in  Heaven  his  notes  are  stilled 
By  muffling  weight  of  deadening  vanity  ; 

His  heart  is  chained  to  earth,  and  cannot  bear 

His  singing  higher  than  the  listening  air ! 

*  From  purest  hearts  most  perfect  music  spring^s. 
And  while  you  mourned  your  voices  were  not  sweet, 

Marred  by  the  accident  of  earthly  things. 

In  Heaven,  God,  listening,  judged  your  song  complete. 

The  sweetest  of  earth's  music  came  from  you. 

The  music  of  a  noble  life  and  true  ! ' 

E.  Nesbft. 
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The  Puma. 


THE  Puma  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  biographers. 
Formerly  it  often  happened  that  writers  were  led  away  by 
isolated  and  highly  exaggerated  incidents  to  attribute  very  shining 
qualities  to  their  favourite  animals ;  the  lion  of  the  Old  World 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  brave  and  magnanimous  above  all 
beasts  of  the  field — the  Bayard  of  the  four-footed  kind,  a  repu- 
tation which  these  prosaic  and  sceptical  times  have  not  suffered  it 
to  keep.  Precisely  the  contrary  has  happened  with  the  puma  of 
literature  ;  for,  although  to  those  personally  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  this  lesser  lion  of  the  New  World  it  is  known  to  possess 
a  marvellous  courage  and  daring,  it  is  nevertheless  always  spoken 
of  in  books  of  natural  history  as  the  most  pusillanimous  of  the 
larger  carnivores.  It  does  not  attack  man,  and  Azara  is  perfectly 
correct  when  he  affirms  that  it  never  hurts,  or  threatens  to  hurt, 
man  or  child,  even  when  it  finds  them  sleeping.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  facts ;  the  puma  will  not  even  defend 
itself  against  man.  How  natural,  then,  to  conclude  that  it  is  too 
timid  to  attack  a  human  being,  or  to  defend  itself,  but  scarcely 
philosophical ;  for  even  the  most  cowardly  carnivores  we  know — 
dogs  and  hyaenas,  for  instance — will  readily  attack  a  disabled  or 
sleeping  man  when  pressed  by  hunger ;  and  when  driven  to  des- 
peration no  animal  is  too  small  or  too  feeble  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance.  In  such  a  case  *  even  the  armadillo  defends  itself,'  as 
the  gaucho  proverb  says.  Besides,  the  conclusion  is  in  contra- 
diction to  many  other  well-known  facts.  Putting  aside  the  pimia's 
passivity  in  the  presence  of  man,  it  is  a  bold  hunter  that  invari- 
ably prefers  large  to  small  game  ;  in  desert  places  killing  peccary, 
tapir,  ostrich,  deer,  guanaco,  &c.,  all  powerful,  well-armed,  or  swift 
animals.  Guanaco  skeletons  seen  in  Patagonia  almost  invariably 
have  the  neck  dislocated,  showing  that  the  puma  was  the  executioner. 
Those  only  who  have  hunted  the  guanaco  on  the  sterile  plains 
and  mountains  it  inhabits  know  how  wary,  keen-scented,  and 
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fleet  of  foot  it  is ;  yet  it  is  probably  true,  as  Admiral  FitzRoj 
conjectured,  that  the  puma  seldom  allows  it  to  die   a  naturid 
death.     I  once  spent  several  weeks  with  a  surveying*  party  in  a 
district  where  pumas  were  very  abundant,  and  saw  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  deer  every  day,  freshly  killed  in  most  cases,  and  all 
with  dislocated  necks.     Where  prey  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  cap- 
ture the  puma,  after  satisfying  its  hunger,  invariably  conceals  the 
animal  it  has  killed,  covering  it  over  carefully  with  grass  and 
brushwood ;  these  deer,  however,  had  all  been  left  exposed  to  the 
caracaras  and  foxes  after  a  portion  of  the  breast  had  been  eaten, 
and  in  many  cases  the  flesh  had  not  been  touched,  the  captor 
having  satisfied  itself  with  sucking  the  blood.     It  struck  me  very 
forcibly  that  the  puma  of  the  desert  pampas  is,  among  mammals, 
like  the  peregrine  falcon  of  the  same  district  among  birds ;  for 
there  this  wide-ranging  raptore  only  attacks  comparatively  large 
birds,  and  after  fastidiously  picking  a  meal  from  the  flesh  of  the 
head  and  neck  abandons  the  untouched  body  to  the  polybori  and 
other  hawks  of  the  more  ignoble  sort. 

In  pastoral  districts  the  puma  is  very  destructive  to  the  larger 
domestic  animals  and  has  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  horse  flesh. 
This  was  first  noticed  by  Molina,  whose  *  Natural  History  of  Chili ' 
was  written  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  In  Patagonia  I  heard  on  all 
sides  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  breed  horses,  as  the  colts 
were  mostly  killed  by  the  pumas.  A  native  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion,  while  driving  his  horses  home  through  the  thicket,  a 
puma  sprang  out  of  the  bushes  on  to  a  colt  following  behind  the 
troop,  killing  it  before  his  eyes  and  not  more  than  six  yards  from 
his  horse's  head.  In  this  instance,  my  informant  said,  the  puma 
alighted  directly  on  the  colt's  back,  with  one  fore  foot  grasping  its 
bosom,  while  with  the  other  it  seized  the  head  and  giving  it  a 
violent  wrench  dislocated  the  neck.  The  colt  fell  to  the  earth  as 
if  shot,  and  he  affirmed  it  was  dead  before  it  touched  the 
ground. 

Naturalists  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  horse,  once 
common  throughout  America,  should  have  become  extinct  over  a 
continent  apparently  so  well  suited  to  it  and  where  it  now  mul- 
tiplies so  greatly.  As  a  fact  wherever  pumas  abound  the  wild 
horse  of  the  present  time,  introduced  from  Europe,  can  hardly 
maintain  its  existence.  Formerly  in  many  places  horses  ran  wild 
and  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent,  but  this  happened,  I  believe, 
only  in  districts  where  the  puma  was  scarce  or  had  already  been 
driven  out  by  man.     My  own  experience  is  that  on  the  desert 
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pampas  wild  horses  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  from  all  accounts 
it  is  the  same  throughout  Patagonia. 

Next  to  horse  flesh  sheep  is  preferred,  and  where  the  puma 

can  come  at  a  flock  he  will  not  trouble  himself  to  attack  homed 

cattle.     In  Patagonia  especially  I  found  this  to  be  the  case.     I 

resided  for  some  time  at  an  estancia  close  to  the  town  of  El 

Carmen,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  during  my  stay  was  infested  by 

a  very  bold  and  cunning  puma.    To  protect  the  sheep  from  his 

attsicks  an  enclosure  was  made  of  upright  willow-poles  fifteen 

feet  long,  while  the  gate,  by  which  he  would  have  to  enter,  was 

close   to  the  house  and  nearly  six  feet  high.     In  spite  of  the 

difficulties  thus  put  in  his  way,  and  of  the  presence  of  several 

large  dogs,  also  of  the  watch  we  kept  in  the  hope  of  shooting  him, 

every  cloudy  night  he  came,  and  after  killing  one  or  more  sheep 

got  safely  away.    One  dark  night  he  killed  four  sheep;  I  detected 

him  in  the  act,  and  going  up  to  the  gate,  was  trying  to  make  out 

his  invisible  form  in  the  gloom  as  he  flitted  about  knocking  the 

sheep  over,  when  suddenly  he  leaped  clear  over  my  head  and 

made  his  escape,  the  bullets  I  sent  after  him  in  the  dark  failing 

to  hit  him.    Yet  at  this  place  twelve  or  fourteen  calves,  belonging 

to  the  milch  cows,  were  every  night  shut  into  a  small  brushwood 

pen,  at  a  distance  from  the  house  where  the  enemy  could  easily 

have  destroyed  every  one  of  them.     When  I  expressed  surprise  at 

this  arrangement  the  owner  said  that  the  puma  was  not  fond  of 

calves'  flesh   and  came  only  for  the   sheep.      Frequently  after 

his  nocturnal  visits  we  found,  by  tracing  his  footprints  in  the 

loose   sand,  that  he  had    actually   used    the   calves'  pen  as    a 

place  of  concealment  while  waiting  to  make  his  attack  on  the 

sheep. 

The  puma  often  kills  full-grown  cows  and  horses,  but  exhibits 
a  still  greater  daring  when  attacking  the  jaguar,  the  largest  of 
American  raptores,  although,  compared  with  its  swift,  agile  enemy, 
as  heavy  as  a  rhinoceros.  Azara  states  that  it  is  generally 
beUeved  in  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  that  the  puma  attacks  and 
conquers  the  jaguar ;  but  he  did  not  credit  what  he  h^rd,  which 
was  not  strange,  since  he  had  already  set  the  puma  down  as  a 
cowardly  animal  because  it  does  not  attempt  to  harm  man  or 
child.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  known  that  where  the  two  species 
inhabit  the  same  district  they  are  at  enmity,  the  puma  being 
the  persistent  persecutor  of  the  jaguar,  following  and  harassing  it 
as  a  tyrant-bird  harasses  an  eagle  or  hawk,  moving  about  it  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  confuse  it,  and,  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 
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springing  upon  its  back  and  inflicting  terrible  wounds  with  teeth 
and  claws.  Jaguars  with  scared  backs  are  frequently  killed,  and 
others,  not  long  escaped  from  their  tormentors,  have  been  found 
so  greatly  lacerated  that  they  were  easily  overcome  by  the 
hunters. 

In  Kingsley's  recently  published  ^Standard  Natural  Histoiy' 
it  is  stated  that  the  puma  in  North  California  has  a  feud  with  the 
grizzly  bear,  similar  to  that  of  the  southern  variety  with  the  jaguar. 
In  its  encounters  with  the  grizzly  it  is  said  to  be  always  the 
victor ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  beaR, 
which  have  evidently  perished  in  the  struggle. 

How  strange  that  this  most  cunning,  bold,  and  bloodthirsty  of 
the  FelidaB,  the  persecutor  of  the  jaguar  and  the  scourge  of  the 
ruminants  in  the  regions  it  inhabits,  able  to  kill  its  prey  with  the 
celerity  of  a  rifle  bullet,  never  attacks  a  human  being !    Even  the 
cowardly,  carrion-feeding  dog  will  attack  a  man  when  it  can  do  so 
with  impunity ;  but  in  places  where  the  puma  is  the  only  large 
beast  of  prey  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  there  perfectly  safe  for  eYcn 
a  small  child  to  go  out  and  sleep  on  the  plain.    At  the  same  time 
it  will  not  fly  from  man  (though  the  contrary  is  always  stated 
in  books  of  natural  history)  except  in  places  where  it  is  con- 
tinually persecuted.     Nor  is  this  all :  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  even 
defend  itself  against  man,  although  in  some  rare  instances  it  has 
been  known  to  do  so. 

The  mysterious,  gentle  instinct  of  this  ungentle  species,  which 
causes  the  gauchos  of  the  pampas  to  name  it  man's  friend— 
*  amigo  del  cristiano ' — has  been  persistently  ignored  by  all  travel- 
lers and  naturalists  who  have  mentioned  the  puma.  They  have 
thus  made  it  a  very  incongruous  creature,  strong  enough  to  kill 
a  horse,  yet  so  cowardly  withal  that  it  invariably  flies  from  a 
human  being — even  from  a  sleeping  child.  Possibly  its  real  repu- 
tation was  known  to  some  of  those  who  have  spoken  about  it ;  if 
so  they  attributed  what  they  heard  to  the  love  of  the  marvelloufl 
and  the  romantic,  natural  to  the  non-scientific  mind ;  or  else  pre- 
ferred not  to  import  into  their  writings  matter  which  has  so  great 
a  likeness  to  fable,  and  might  have  the-effect  of  imperilling  their 
reputation  for  sober-mindedness. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  singular  instinct  of  the 
southern  puma,  which  is  unique  among  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  not  possessed  by  the  entire  species,  ranging  as  it  does 
over  a  hundred  degrees  of  latitude,  from  British  North  America 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego.     The  widely  difierent  conditions  of  life  in 
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th^  various  regions  it  inhabits  must  necessarily  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  divergence.      Concerning  its  habits  in  the  dense 
forests  of  the  Amazonian  region,  where  it  must  have  developed 
special  instincts  suited  to  its  semi-arboreal  life,  scarcely  anything 
has   been  recorded.     Everyone  is,   however,  familiar  with  the 
dreaded  cougar,  catamount,  or  panther — sometimes  called  ^  pain* 
ter' — of  North  American  literature,    thrilling    descriptions  of 
encounters  with  this  imaginary  man-eating  monster  being  freely 
scattered  through  the  backwoods  or  border  romances,  many  of 
them  written  by  authors  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  true  to 
nature.  It  may  be  true  that  this  cougar  of  a  cold  climate  did  occa- 
sionally attack  man,  or,  as  it  is  often  stated,  follow  him  in  the 
forest  with  the  intention  of  springing  on  him  unawares  ;  but  on 
this  point  nothing  definite  will  ever  be  known,  as  the  pioneers 
and  hunters  of  the  past  were  only  anxious  to  shoot  the  cougar 
and  not  to  study  its  instincts  and  disposition.     It  is  now  many 
years  gjnce  Audubon  and  Bachman  wrote,  ^This  animal,  which  has 
excited  so  much  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
has  been  nearly  exterminated  in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  and  we 
do  not  recollect  a  single  well-authenticated  instance  where  any 
hunter's  life  fell  a  sacrifice  in  a  cougar  hunt.'    It  might  be  added, 
I  believe,  that  no  authentic  instance  has  been  recorded  of  the 
puma  making  an  unprovoked  attack  on  any  human  being.    In 
South  America  also  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  puma ;  but  he  would  certainly  be  very  much  sur  • 
prised  if  told  that  it  follows  with  the  intention  of  springing  on  him 
unawares  and  devouring  his  flesh. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  puma 
overcomes  even  large  animals,  comparing  it  in  this  respect 
with  the  peregrine  falcon ;  but  all  predacious  species  are  liable 
to  firequent  failures,  sometimes  to  fatal  mishaps,  and  even  the 
Gunning,  swift-killing  puma  is  no  exception.  Its  attacks  are 
successfully  resisted  by  the  ass,  which  does  not,  like  the  horse, 
lose  its  presence  of  mind,  but  when  assaulted  thrusts  its  head 
well  down  between  its  fore-legs  and  kicks  violently  until  the 
enemy  is  thrown  or  driven  off.  Pigs,  when  in  large  herds,  also 
safely  defy  the  puma,  massing  themselves  together  for  defence  in 
their  well-known  manner,  and  presenting  a  serried  line  of  tusks 
to  the  aggressor.  During  my  stay  in  Patagonia  a  puma  met  its 
fate  in  a  manner  so  singular  that  the  incident  caused  considerable 
sensation  among  the  settlers  on  the  Bio  Negro  at  the  time.  A 
man  named  Linares,  the  chief  of  the  tame  Indians  settled  in  the 
VOL.  vm.  NO.  xLvir.  o  o 
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neighbourhood  of  Ei  Carmen,  while  riding  near  the  river  had  his 
curiosity  aroused  by  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  a  young  cow 
standing  alone  in  the  grass,  her  head,  armed  with  long  and  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  horns,  much  raised,  and  watching^  his  approacli 
in  a  manner  which  betokened  a  state  of  dangerous  excitement* 
She  had  recently  dropped  her  calf,  and  he  at  once  conjectured 
that  it  had  been  attacked,  and  perhaps  killed,  by  some  animal  of 
prey.    To  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  he  began  to  search  for  it, 
and  while  thus  engaged  the  cow  repeatedly  charged  him  with 
the  greatest  fury.    Presently  he  discovered  the  calf  lying  dead 
among  the  long  grass ;  and  by  its  side  lay  a  full-grown  puma, 
alau  dead,  and  with  a  large  wound  in  its  side,  just  behind  the 
shoulder.    The  calf  had  been  killed  by  the  puma,  for  its  throat 
showed  the  wounds  of  large  teeth,  and  the  puma  had  been  killed 
by  the  cow.     When  he   saw  it  he  could,  he  affirmed,  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses^  for  it  was  an  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  puma  should  be  injured  by  any  other  animal.    His 
opinion  was  that  it  bad  come  down  from  the  hiUs  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  having  sprung  upon  the  calf  the  taste  of  blood  had 
made  it  for  a  moment  careless  of  its  own  safety,  and  daring  that 
moment  the  infuriated  cow  had  charged,  and  driving  one  of  her 
long  sharp  horns  into  some  vital  part  killed  it  instantly. 

The  puma  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  monkeys,  the  most 
playful  animal  in  existence.  The  young  of  all  the  FelidaB  spend 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  characteristic  gambols ;  the  adults, 
however,  acquire  a  grave  and  dignified  demeanour,  only  the  female 
playing  on  occasions  with  her  offspring;  but  this  she  always  does 
with  a  certain  formality  of  manner,  as  if  the  relaxation  was  in- 
dulged in  not  spontaneously,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  young  and 
as  being  a  necessary  part  of  their  education.  Some  writer  has 
described  the  lion's  assumption  of  gaiety  as  more  grim  than  its 
most  serious  moods«  The  puma  at  heart  is  always  a  kitten,  taking 
unmeasured  delight  in  its  frolics,  and  when,  as  often  happens,  one 
lives  alone  in  the  desert  it  will  amuse  itself  by  the  hour  fighting 
mock  battles  or  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  imaginary  com- 
panions,  and  lying  in  wait  and  putting  all  its  wonderful  strategy 
in  practice  to  capture  a  passing  butterfly.  Azara  kept  a  young 
male  for  four  months,  which  spent  its  whole  time  playing  with 
the  slaves.  This  animal,  he  says,  would  not  refuse  any  food 
offered  to  it ;  but  when  not  hungry  it  would  bury  the  meat  in  the 
9and,  and  when  inclined  to  eat  dig  it  up  and  taking  it  to  the 
water-trough  wash  it  clean.     I  have  only  known  one  puma  kept 
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as  a  pety  and  this  animal  in  seven  or  eight  years  had  never  shown 
a  trace  of  ill-temper.  When  approached  he  would  lie  down,  purr- 
ing loudly,  and  twist  himself  about  a  person's  legs,  begging  to  be 
caressed.  A  string  or  handkerchief  drawn  about  was  suflScient  to 
keep  him  in  a  happy  state  of  excitement  for  an  hour ;  and  when 
one  person  was  tired  of  playing  with  him  he  was  ready  for  a  game 
with  the  next  comer. 

I  was  told  by  a  person  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the 
pampas  that  on  one  occasion,  when  travelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Corrientes,  his  horse  died  under  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  continue  his  journey  on  foot,  burdened  with  his 
heavy  native  horse-gear.  At  night  he  made  his  bed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  rock,  on  the  slope  of  a  stony  sierra ;  a  bright  moon 
was  shining,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  four  pumas 
appeared,  two  adults  with  their  two  half-grown  young.  Not  feel- 
ing the  least  alarm  at  their  presence,  he  did  not  stir ;  and  after  a 
while  they  began  to  gambol  together  close  to  him,  concealing 
themselves  from  each  other  among  the  rocks,  just  as  kittens  do, 
and  frequently  while  pursuing  one  another  leaping  over  him. 
He  continued  watching  them  until  past  midnight,  then  fell  asleep 
and  did  not  wake  until  morning,  when  they  had  left  him. 

This  man  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  having  gone  very 
young  to  South  America  he  had  taken  kindly  to  the  semi-barbarous 
life  of  the  gauchos,  and  had  imbibed  all  their  peculiar  notions,  one 
of  which  is  that  human  life  is  not  worth  very  much.  *  What  does 
it  matter  ? '  they  often  say,  and  shrug  their  shoulders,  when  told 
of  a  comrade's  death ;  ^  so  many  beautiful  horses  die  I '  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  killed  a  puma,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
killed  only  one  and  had  sworn  never  to  kill  another.  He  said 
that  while  out  one  day  with  another  gaucho  looking  for  cattle 
a  puma  was  found.  It  sat  up  with  its  back  against  a  Etone,  and 
did  not  move  even  when  his  companion  threw  the  noose  of  his 
lasso  over  its  neck.  My  informant  then  dismounted,  and  drawing 
his  knife  advanced  to  kill  it :  still  the  puma  made  no  attempt  to 
free  itself  fix)m  the  lasso,  but  it  seemed  to  know,  he  said,  what 
was  coming,  for  it  began  to  tremble,  the  tears  ran  from  its  eyes, 
and  it  whined  in  the  most  pitiful  manner.  He  killed  it  as  it  sat 
there  unresisting  before  him,  but  after  accomplishing  the  deed 
felt  that  he  had  committed  a  murder.  It  was  the  only  thing 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  he  added,  which  filled  >iiTn 
with  remorse  when  he  remembered  it.  This  I  thought  a  rather 
startling  declaration,  as  I  knew  that  he  had  killed  several  indi- 
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viduals  of  his  own  species  in  duels,  fought  with  knives,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  gauchos. 

All  who  have  killed  or  witnessed  the  killing  of  the  pama — ^and 
I  have  questioned  scores  of  hunters  on  this  point — ^agree  that  it 
resigns  itself  in  this  unresisting,  pathetic  manner  to  death  at  the 
hands  of  man.  Claudio  Gay,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Chili,' 
says,  *When  attacked  by  man  its  energy  and  darings  at  once 
forsake  it,  and  it  becomes  a  weak,  inoffensive  animal,  and 
trembling,  and  uttering  piteous  moans,  and  shedding  abundant 
tears,  it  seems  to  implore  compassion  from  a  generous  enemy.' 
The  enemy  is  not  often  generous ;  but  many  gauchos  have  assured 
me,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  that  although  they  kill  the 
puma  readily  to  protect  their  domestic  animals,  they  consider  it  an 
evil  thing  to  take  its  life  in  desert  places,  where  it  is  man's  only 
friend  among  the  wild  animals. 

When  the  hunter  is  accompanied  by  dogs,  then  the  pama, 
instead  of  drooping  and  shedding  tears,  is  roused  to  a  sublime 
rage :  its  hair  stands  erect ;  its  eyes  shine  like  balls  of  green 
flame ;  it  spits  and  snarls  like  a  furious  tom  cat.  The  hunter's 
presence  seems  at  such  times  to  be  ignored  altogether,  its  whole 
attention  being  given  to  the  dogs  and  its  rage  directed  against 
them.  In  Patagonia  a  sheep-farming  Scotchman,  with  whom  I 
spent  some  days,  showed  me  the  skulls  of  five  pumas  which  he 
had  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  his  ranche.  One  was  of  an  exceptionally 
large  individual,  and  I  here  relate  what  he  told  me  of  his  en- 
counter with  this  animal,  as  it  shows  just  how  the  puma  almost 
invariably  behaves  when  attacked  by  man  and  dogs.  He  was  out 
on  foot  with  his  flock,  when  the  dogs  discovered  the  animal  oon- 
cealed  among  the  bushes.  He  had  left  his  gun  at  home,  and 
having  no  weapon,  and  finding  that  the  dogs  dared  not  attack  it 
where  it  sat  in  a  defiant  attitude  with  its  back  against  a  thorny 
bush,  he  looked  about  and  found  a  large  dry  stick,  and  going 
boldly  up  to  it  tried  to  stun  it  with  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 
But  though  it  never  looked  at  him,  its  fiery  eyes  gazing  steadily 
at  the  dogs  all  the  time,  he  could  not  hit  it,  for  with  a  quick 
side  movement  it  avoided  every  blow.  The  small  heed  the  puma 
paid  him,  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  avoided  his  best- 
aimed  blows,  only  served  to  rouse  his  spiritj  and  at  length 
striking  with  increased  force  his  stick  came  to  the  ground  and 
was  broken  to  pieces.  For  some  moments  he  now  stood  within 
two  yards  of  the  animal  perfectly  defenceless  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do.     Suddenly  it  sprang  past  him,  actually  brushing 
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against  bis  arm  with  its  side,  and  began  pursuing  the  dogs  round 
and  round  among  the  bushes.  In  the  end  my  informant's  partner 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  his  rifle,  and  the  puma  was  shot. 

In  encounters  of  this  kind  the  most  curious  thing  is  that  the 
puma  steadfastly  refuses  to  recognise  an  enemy  in  man,  although 
it  finds  him  acting  in  concert  with  its  hated  canine  foe,  about 
whose  hostile  intentions  it  has  no  such  delusion. 

Several  years  ago  a  paragraph,  which  reached  me  in  South 
America,  appeared  in  the  English  papers  relating  an  incident 
characteristic  of  the  puina  in  a  wild  beast  show  in  this  country. 
The  animal  was  taken  out  of  its  cage  and  led  about  the  grounds 
by  its  keeper,  followed  by  a  large  number  of  spectators.  Suddenly 
it  was  struck  motionless  by  some  object  in  the  crowd,  at  which  it 
gazed  steadily  with  a  look  of  intense  excitement ;  then  spring- 
ing violently  away  it  dragged  the  chain  from  the  keeper's  hand 
and  dashed  in  among  the  people,  who  immediately  fled  scream- 
ing  in  all  directions.  Their  fears  were,  however,  idle,  the  object 
of  the  puma's  rage  being  a  dog  which  it  bad  spied  among  the 
crowd. 

It  is  said  that  when  taken  adult  pumas  invariably  pine  away 
and  die ;  when  brought  up  in  captivity  they  invariably  make  play- 
ful, affectionate  pets  and  are  gentle  towards  all  human  beings,  but 
very  seldom  overcome  their  instinctive  animosity  towards  the 
dog. 

One  of  the  very  few  authentic  instances  I  have  met  with  of 
this  animal  defending  itself  rgainst  a  human  being  was  related 
to  me  at  a  place  on  the  pampas  called  Saladillo.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  there  jaguars  and  pumas  were  very  abundant  and  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  cattle  and  horses.  Sheep  it  had  not 
yet  been  considered  worth  while  to  introduce,  but  immense  herds 
of  pigs  were  kept  at  every  estancia,  these  animals  being  able  to 
protect  themselves.  One  gaucho  had  so  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  boldness  and  dexterity  in  killing  jaguars  that  he 
was  by  general  consent  made  the  leader  of  every  tiger-hunt.  One 
day  the  comandante  of  the  district  got  twelve  or  fourteen  men 
together,  the  tiger-slayer  among  them,  and  started  in  search  of  a 
jaguar  which  had  been  seen  that  morning  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  estancia.  The  animal  was  eventually  found  and  surrounded, 
and  as  it  was  crouching  among  some  clumps  of  tall  pampas  grass, 
where  throwing  a  lasso  over  its  neck  would  be  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  operation,  all  gave  way  to  the  famous  hunter, 
who  ^t  once  uncoiled  his  las^o  and  proceeded  in  a  leisurely 
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manner  to  form  the  loop.     While  thus  engaged  he   made  the 
mistake  of  allowing  his  horse,  which  had  grown  restive,  to  turn 
aside  from  the  hunted  animal.     The  jaguar,  instantly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  oversight,  burst  from  its  cover  and  sprang  first  on 
to  the  haunches  of  the  horse,  then  seizing  the  hunter    by  his 
poncho  dragged  him  to  the   earth,  and  would  no   doubt  have 
quickly  despatched  him  if  a  lasso,  thrown  by  one  of  the  other  men, 
had  not  closed  round  its  neck  at  this  critical  moment.     It  was 
quickly  dragged  off,  and  eventually  killed.     But  the  discomfited 
hunter  did  not  stay  to  assist  at  the  finish.     He  arose  from  the 
ground  unharmed,  but  in   a  violent  passion   and   blaspheming 
horribly,  for  he  knew  that  his  reputation,  which  he  prized  ^bove 
everything,  had   sulBFered  a  great  blow,  and  that  he  would  be 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  his  associates.     Getting  on  his  horse  he 
rode  away  by  himself  from  the  scene  of  his  misadventure.     Of 
what   happened   to   him  on  his  homeward  ride  there  were   no 
witnesses ;  but  his  own  account  was  as  follows,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
told  against  his  own  prowess  it  was  readily  believed:     Before 
riding  a  league,  and  while  his  bosom  was  still  burning  with  rage, 
a  puma  started  up  from  the  long  grass  in  his  path,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  run  away ;  it  merely]  sat  up,  he  said,  and  looked  at 
him  in  a  provokingly  fearless  manner.     To  slay  this  animal  with 
his  knife,  and  so  revenge  himself  on  it  for  the  defeat  he  had  just 
suffered,  was  his  first  thought.     He  alighted  and  secured  his  horse 
by  tying  its  fore  feet  together,  then  drawing  his  long,  heavy  knife 
rushed  at  the  puma.     Still  it  did  not  stir.     Baising  his  weapon 
he  struck  with  a  force  which  would  have  split  the  animal's  skull 
open  if  the  blow  had  fallen  where  it  was  intended  to  fall,  but 
with  a  quick  movement  the  puma  avoided  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  lifted  a  foot  and  with  lightning  rapidity  dealt  the  aggressor 
a  blow  on  the  face,  its  unsheathed  claws  literally  dragging  down 
the  flesh  from  his  cheek,  laying  the  bone  bare.     After  inflicting 
this  terrible  punishment  and  eyeing  its  fallen  foe  for  a  few  seconds 
it  trotted  quietly  away.     The  wounded  man  succeeded  in  getting 
on  to  his  horse  and  reaching  his  home.     The  hanging  flesh  was 
restored  to  its  place  and  the  ghastly  rents  sewn  up,  and  in  the 
end  he  recovered :  but  he  was  disfigured  for  life ;  his  temper  also 
completely  changed ;  he  became  morose  and  morbidly  sensitive  to 
the  ridicule  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  never  again  ventured  to 
join  them  in  their  hunting  expeditions. 

I  enquired  of  the  comandante,  and  of  others,  whether  any 
case  had  come  to  their  knowledge  in  that  district  in  which  the 
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puma  had  shown  anything  beyond  a  mere  passive  friendliness 
towards  man ;  in  reply  they  related  the  following  incident,  which 
had  occurred  at  the  Saladillo  a  few  years  before  my  visit :  The 
men  all  went  out  one  day  beyond  the  frontier  to  form  a  cerco^  as 
it  is  called,  to  hunt  ostriches  and  other  game.  The  hunters, 
numbering  about  thirty,  spread  themselves  round  in  a  vast  ring 
and,  advancing  towards  the  centre,  drove  the  animals  before  them. 
During  the  excitement  of  the  chase  which  followed,  while  they 
were  all  engaged  in  preventing  the  ostriches,  deer,  &c.,  from 
doubling  back  and  escaping,  it  was  not  noticed  that  one  of  the 
hunters  had  disappeared;  his  horse,  however,  returned  to  its 
home  during  the  evening,  and  on  the  next  morning  a  fresh  hunt 
for  the  lost  man  was  organised.  He  was  eventually  found  lying 
on  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg,  where  he  had  been  thrown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hunt.  He  related  that  about  an  hour  after 
it  had  become  dark  a  puma  appeared  and  sat  near  him,  but  did 
not  seem  to  notice  him.  After  a  while  it  became  restless,  fre- 
quently going  away  and  returning,  and  finally  it  kept  away  so 
long  that  he  thought  it  had  left  him  for  good.  About  midnight 
he  heard  the  deep  roar  of  a  jaguar  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost 
By  raising  himself  on  his  elbow  he  was  able  to  see  the  outline  of 
the  beast  crouching  near  him,  but  its  face  was  turned  from  him 
and  it  appeared  to  be  intently  watching  some  object  on  which  it 
was  about  to  spring.  Presently  it  crept  out  of  sight,  then  he 
heard  snarlings  and  growlings  and  the  sharp  yell  of  a  puma,  and 
he  knew  that  the  two  beasts  were  fighting.  Before  morning  he 
saw  the  jaguar  several  times,  but  the  puma  renewed  the  contest 
with  it  again  and  again  until  morning  appeared,  after  which  he 
saw  and  heard  no  more  of  them. 

Extraordinary  as  this  story  sounds,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me 
when  I  heard  it,  for  I  had  already  met  with  many  anecdotes  of  a 
similar  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
vastly  more  interesting  than  the  one  I  have  just  narrated ;  only  I  ♦ 
did  not  get  them  at  first  hand  and  am  consequently  not  able  to 
vouch  for  their  accuracy ;  but  in  this  case  it  seemed  to  me  th*t 
there  was  really  no  room  for  doubt.  All  that  I  had  previously 
heard  had  compelled  me  to  believe  that  the  puma  really  does 
possess  a  unique  instinct  of  friendliness  for  man,  the  origin  of 
which,  like  that  of  many  other  well-known  instincts  of  animals, 
must  remain  a  mystery.  The  fact  that  the  puma  never  makes  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  a  human  being  or  eats  human  flesh,  and 
that  it  refuses,  except  in  some  very  rare  cases,  even  to  defend  itself, 
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does  not  seem  really  less  wonderful  in  an  animal  of  its  bold  and 
sanguinary  temper  than  that  it  should  follow  the  traveller  in  the 
wilderness,  or  come  near  him  when  he  lies  sleeping*  or  disabled,  and 
even  occasionally  defend  him  from  its  enemy  the  jaguar.  We 
know  that  certain  sounds,  colours,  or  smells,  which  are  not  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  most  animals,  produce  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
some  species ;  and  it  is  possible  to  believe,  I  think,  that  the  human 
form  or  countenance,  or  the  odour  of  the  human  bodjr,  may  also 
have  the  effect  on  the  puma  of  suspending  its  predatory  instincts 
and  inspiring  it  with  a  gentleness  towards  man,  which  we  are  only 
accustomed  to  see  in  our  domesticated  carnivores  or  in  feral  animals 
towards  those  of  their  own  species.  Wolves,  when  pressed  with 
hunger,  will  sometimes  devour  a  fellow  wolf;  as  a  rnle,  however, 
rapacious  animals  will  starve  to  death  rather  than  prey  on  one  of 
their  own  kind,  nor  is  it  a  common  thing  for  them  to  attack  other 
species  possessing  instincts  similar  to  their  own.  The  puma,  we 
have  seen,  violently  attacks  other  large  carnivores,  not  to  feed  on 
them,  but  merely  to  satisfy  its  animosity ;  and,  while  respecting 
man,  it  is,  within  the  tropics,  a  great  hunter  and  eater  of  monkeys, 
which  of  all  animals  most  resemble  men.  We  can  only  conclude 
with  Humboldt  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  hatreds 
and  affections  of  animals. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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THE  '  History  of  Buns '  is  still  to  be  written.  As  many  people 
may  remember,  the  old  antiquary  Bryant  derived  *bun' 
from  ySoOi/,  the  accusative  of  /8oSj,  an  ox  or  cow,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  crescent-shaped  buns  were  originally  representations  of  the 
cow's  horns.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  old  Bryant  advanced 
to  the  crescent  moon,  to  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow ;  and,  in 
fact,  wandered  wherever  he  pleased.  But  he  forgot  to  say  why 
our  ancestors  chose  a  Greek  word  for  a  cow  or  a  cake,  and  this 
neglect  was  characteristic  of  his  conjectural  method.  M.  Graidoz, 
the  French  foUdoriste  and  Celtic  scholar,  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
little  treatise  on  sacred  cakes  and  buns,  and  above  all  on  ^  alpha- 
betical cakes,'  conceived  in  a  scientific  spirit.  M.  Gaidoz  starts 
with  the  cake  of  St.  Columba.  When  this  eminent  Irish  saint 
was  a  child  the  priest  took  him  to  a  neighbouring  Celtic  medicine 
man  and  asked  questions  about  the  lad's  education.  The  medi- 
cine man  advised  the  priest  to  write  out  the  alphabet  on  a  cake, 
which  St.  Columba  promptly  swallowed  and  inwardly  digested. 
He  instantly  knew  how  to  read  without  any  further  trouble ;  it 
was  a  saintly  road  to  learning.  M.  Gaidoz  believes,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  alphabet  out  on  a  cake  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  young  students  was  a  common  practice,  and  that  the 
miracle  of  instantaneous  learning  was  peculiar  to  St.  Columba. 
M.  Gaidoz  brings  the  charge  against  the  Irish  that  they  *  invented 
nothing.*  They  only  distorted  or  developed  ideas  of  Roman  or 
Teutonic  origin.  Their  very  decorative  art,  the  complicated, 
interlaced  patterns  of  their  ornaments  and  of  their  MSS.j  are 
borrowed  from  Roman  mosaics.  Their  alphabet,  which  they  write 
out  on  cakes,  is  only  the  Roman  alphabet  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Therefore,  M.  Gaidoz  goes  on  ruthlessly  to  argue,  the 
Irish  not  only  did  not  invent  their  alphabet,  but  they  did  not  even 
invent  the  i4ea  of  njaking  alphabetio  cakes  useful  in  elementary 
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education.     The  Romans  probably  had  the  practice ;  thus  Horace 
says — 

Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

These  crustula  were  alphabetic  cakes,  and  the  eleTnenta  are 
L,  M,  N — perhaps.  Quintilian  says  ivory  letters,  *  and  anything 
of  the  same  sort  that  children  like  even  better/  were  given  as 
playthings,  and  St.  Jerome  agrees  with  him.  What  children  like 
even  better  are  cakes,  and  I  have  a  vague  memory  of  eating  a  good 
many  letters  in  gingerbread  at  fairs  in  Scotland.  It  vras  thus 
that  Charles  Mathews  *  ate  his  terms.'  Goldsmith,  an  Irishman, 
knew  alphabetic  cakes,  and  mentions  them  (gingerbread  cakes  tbev 
were)  in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  Mr.  Burchell  brought  Jfrs. 
Primrose's  boys  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each  from  the  fair, 
and  the  cakes  were  given  them  *  by  letters  at  a  time.'  Smollett 
says,  in  *  Humphrey  Clinker,'  *I  will  bring  her  the  A  B  C  in 
gingerbread.'  Thus  these  cakes,  as  M.  Gaidoz  says,  like  the 
crumbs  scattered  by  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  to  mark  his  homeward  way, 
lead  us  back  on  the  track  of  civilisation  from  to-day  to  Groldsmith, 
from  Goldsmith  to  St.  Columba,  and  thence  to  Rome  and  the 
cmidtula  of  Horace. 

#     * 

» 

Everyone  has  noticed  that  where  we  say  *to  take  French 
leave '  the  French  say  e^en  aller  a  Vanglaisey  while  both  mean 
*  to  go  off  without  taking  leave  at  all.'  This  is  only  one  example 
of  the  traits  which  nations  attribute  to  their  neighbours  out  d 
mere  prejudice.  Thus  the  Eskimo  are  so  called  because,  in  the 
tongue  of  the  Indian  tribes  hard  by,  the.  word  means  ^  eaters  of 
raw  flesh.'  Probably  those  disdainful  Indians  have  not  themBelvcs 
at  all  times  been  very  particular  about  cooking,  and  probably  the 
Eskimo  are  no  worse  cooks  than  their  censors.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  same  way,  called  barbarians  *  raw  eaters,'  and  yet 
they  had  a  god  of  their  own  whom  they  knew  as  *  the  Eaw  Eater, 
Dionysus,'  What  their  god  remained  they  had  probably  been 
themselves  before  Prometheus  brought  them  the  sacred  seed  of 
fire. 

As  a  way  of  accounting  for  national  peculiarities  many  tribes 
preserve  many  myths,  but  the  Tch^que  story  can  scarcely  be  viBiy 
old.  The  Tch^ues  say  that  when  the  Devil  was  cast  out  of 
heaven  he  fell  down  on  earth  with  such  violence  that  his  frag- 
ments flew  in  every  direction.     His  head  fell  in  Spain,  and  the 
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Spaniards  are  proud ;  his  heart  fell  in  Italy,  and  the  Italians  are 
amorous ;  his  stomach  fell  in  Germany,  and  we  have  all  admired 
the  Crerman  prowess  at  the  table  d^hote ;  his  feet  fell  in  France, 
and  the  French  are  a  people  of  dancers ;  while  among  the  Slavs 
fell  the  notebook  the  Devil  held  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  his 
accident.  In  that  notebook  the  Slavs  have  written  down  all  the 
wrongs  they  have  ever  suffered,  and  the  book  is  full.  Perhaps 
a  notebook  fell  in  Ireland  also,  judging  from  the  long  memory  of 
ancestral  grievances  since  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  da  Danaan. 
The  *  Temps  'gives  a  listof  unpleasant  international  proverbs  on  this 
basis.  The  Bohemians  call  everything  German  which  they  do  not 
like.  The  Finns  say  *  German  feiith,'  as  the  Romans  said  Punica 
fides,  and  as  the  Carthaginians  probably  talked  of  ^  Roman  loyalty,' 
and  as  Juvenal  wrote  of  Grceda  meTidax.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
English  treachery  was  proverbial : 

Foy  cP Anglais 
Ne  vaut  un  poitevin. 

In  France  they  call  a  quarrel  picked  without  cause  querelle 
d^AlleTnand.  The  Germans,  more  courteously,  say  *  France  is  a 
good  friend  but  a  bad  neighbour.'  But  who  ever  heard  an 
English  proverb  that  *  England  is  the  Paradise  of  women,  the  hell 
of  horses,  and  the  purgatory  of  servants'?  The  heaven  of  horses 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  Russians,  so  remarkable  for  their 
veracity,  maintain  that  the  Greek  only  tells  the  truth  once  a  year. 
Many  countries — Greece,  Scotland,  Cyprus — boast  an  immunity 
from  Jews,  based  on  the  superior  canniness  of  the  natives.  The 
Russians  say,  however,  that  *  only  a  Jew  can  cheat  a  gipsy,  only  a 
Greek  a  Jew,  and  only  the  Devil  a  Greek.'  While  we  laugh  at 
the  tubless  French  the  French  speak  of  *  the  dirty  English '  and 
also  of  *  dirty  Italy.'  Here  is  a  good  Polish  proverb :  *  The  Italian 
invents  a  thing,  the  Frenchman  makes  it,  the  German  sells  it, 
the  fool  of  a  Pole  buys  it,  and  the  Russian  takes  it  from  him  by 
force.'  In  settling  a  new  country  *  the  Spaniard  builds  a  church, 
the  Frenchman  a  barrack,  the  Dutchman  a  factory,  the  Briton  a 
public-house,'  and,  one  may  add,  the  Yankee  a  newspaper  oflSce. 

Talking  of  settling  new  countries,  the  following  deed,  in  a 
notary's  office  in  Lewisburg  (^U.S.),  proves  that  the  Colonists,  in 
dealing  with  the  Red  Indians'  real  property,  were  very  careful  to 
secure  sound  titles  to  land.    The  deed  is  dated  Nov.  3,  1793,  and 
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traces  the  title  back,  as  will  be  observed,  to  Adam.  The  docu- 
ment is  almost  as  curious  as  the  older  treaties  which  the  female 
chieftains  of  the  Indians  signed  with  the  totem  marks,  or  badges, 
of  their  clans : — 

This  indenture,  made  the  ninth  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  between  Clara  Helem 
Ellinkhuysen,  of  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  in  the  township  of  Buf&lo,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  and  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
widow,  of  the  one  part  and  Flavel  Koan,  of  the  town  of  Sonbury,  in  tbe 
county  and  commonwealth  aforesaid,  Esquire,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  The  Creator  of  the  Earth,  by  parole  and  livery  of  seizin, 
did  enfeoff  the  parents  of  mankind — ^to  wit,  Adam  and  Eve — of  all  that 
certain  tract  of  land  called  and  known  in  the  planetary  sjsiAin  by  the 
name  of  the  Earth,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  advantages,  woods, 
waters,  watercourses,  easements,  liberties,  privileges,  and  all  others  i^ 
appurtenances  whatsoever  thereunto  belonginsr,or  in  any  wise  appertain- 
ing, to  have  and  to  hold  to  them,  the  said  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  heire 
of  their  bodies  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  in  fee-tail  general  for  ever,  as  bj 
said  feoffment  recorded  by  Moses,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
bis  records,  commonly  called  Genesis,  more  fully  and  at  large  appears 
on  reference  being  thereunto  had ;  and 

Whereas  The  said  Adam  and  Eve  died  seized  of  the  premises  aforfr- 
said  in  fee-tail  general,  leaving  issue,  heirs  of  their  bodies — to  wit,  bods 
and  daughters — who  entered  into  the  same  premises  and  became  thereof 
seized  as  tenants  in  common  by  virtue  of  the  donation  aforesaid,  and 
multiplied  their  seed  upon  the  earth ;  and 

Whereas,  In  process  of  time,  the  heirs  of  the  said  Adam  and  Ere, 
having  become  very  numerous,  and  finding  it  to  be  inconvenient  to 
remain  in  common  as  aforesaid,  bethought  themselves  to  make  partition 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  to  and  among  themselveBy  and  they 
did  accordingly  make  such  partition ;  and  whereas  by  the  virtue  of  the 
said  partition  made  by  the  heirs  of  the  same  Adam  and  Eve  all  th^^ 
certain  tract  of  land  called  and  known  on  the  general  plan  of  the  said 
Earth  by  the  name  of  America,  parcel  of  said  large  tract,  was  allotted 
and  set  over  unto  certain  of  the  heirs  aforesaid,  to  them  and  to  their 
heirs  general,  in  fee  simple,  who  entered  into  the  same  and  became 
thereof  seized  as  aforesaid  in  their  demesne,  as  of  fee,  and  peopled  ^^ 
same  allotted  lands  in  severalty  and  made  partition  thereof  to  and 
amongst  their  descendants.     And 

Whereas  Afterwards— now  deemed  in  time  immemorial — a  certain 
united  people  called  '  The  Six  Nations  of  North  America,'  heirs  and 
descendants  of  the  said  grantees  of  America;  became  seized,  and  for  a 
long  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  have 
been  seized  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  a  certain  tract  of 
country  and  land  in  the  north  division  of  America,  called  and  known  at 
present  on  the  general  plan  of  the  said  north  division  by  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Whereas  The  said  united  nations,  being  so  thereof  seized  afte^ 
wards — to  wit,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six — by  their  certain  deed  of  feoflment  with  liveiy  seizin,  did 
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^rant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  enfeoff,  alien  and  confirm  unto  Thomas 
Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  otherwise  called  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (among  other  things),  the  country  called  the  Buffaloe  Valley, 
situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
parcel  of  said  country  called  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  the  deed  runs  on  down  to  the  time  of  its  date — 1793. 

*     * 
* 

Possessors  of  old  portraits,  paintings,  or  engravings  naturally 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  dead  people  whose 
faces  adorn  our  walls.  I  have  long  hunted  in  vain  for  any  light 
on  the  history  of  Miss  Benedetta  Bamus,  a  mezzotint  proof  of 
whose  beautiful  likeness  by  Eomney  (1779)  came  into  the 
market  at  the  recent  Addington  sale  at  Sotheby's.  The  engrav- 
^^Si  ^7  Dickenson,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  the 
art  of  mezzotint — almost  a  lost  art — has  left  to  us.  Horace 
Walpole's  copy  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  collector,  and  that  which 
I  possess  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  standard  autho- 
rity on  those  matters,  Smith's  *  British  Mezzotints,'  says  nothing 
about  the  beautiful  Miss  Kamus,  except  that  she  married  Sir  John 
Day,  an  alderman.  This  seemed  a  prosaic  fate  for  so  fair  and 
sympathetic  a  lady,  and  provoked  the  following  set  of  verses : — 

TO  LADY  DAY    {nU  BENEDETTA  RAMUS), 

Mysterious  Benedetta !  who 

That  Keynolds  or  that  Eomney  drew 

Was  ever  half  so  fair  as  you. 

Or  is  so  well  forgot  ? 
These  eyes  of  melancholy  brown, 
These  woven  locks,  a  shadowy  crown. 
Must  surely  have  bewitched  the  town  5 

Yet  you're  remembered  not. 

Through  all  that  prattle  of  your  age, 
Through  lore  of  fribble  and  of  sage 
I've  read,  and  chiefly  Walpole's  page. 

Wherein  are  beauties  &mous ; 
I've  haunted  ball,  and  rout,  and  sale ; 
I've  heard  of  Devonshire  and  Thrale, 
And  all  the  Gunnings'  wondrous  tale. 

But  nothing  of  Miss  Bamus. 
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And  yet  on  many  a  lattice  pane 
*  Fair  Benedetta,'  scrawled  in  vain 
By  lovers'  diamond,  must  remain 

To  tell  us  you  were  cruel.^ 
But  who,  of  all  that  sighed  and  swore — 
Wits,  poets,  courtiers  by  the  score — 
Did  win  and  on  his  bosom  wore 

This  hard  and  lovely  jewel  ? 

Why,  dilettante  records  say 

An  Alderman,  who  came  that  way, 

Woo'd  you  and  made  you  Lady  Day ; 

You  crowned  his  civic  flame. 
It  suits  a  melancholy  song 
To  think  your  heart  had  suflTered  wrong, 
And  that  you  lived  not  very  long 

To  be  a  City  dame ! 

Perchance  you  were  a  Mourning  Bride, 
And  conscious  of  a  heart  that  died 
With  one  who  fell  by  Rodney's  side 

In  blood-stained  Spanish  bays. 
Perchance  'twas  no  such  thing,  and  you 
Dwelt  happy  with  your  knight  and  true, 
And,  like  Aurora,  watched  a  crew 

Of  rosy  little  Days ! 

Oh,  lovely  face  and  innocent ! 
Whatever  way  your  fortunes  went. 
And  if  to  earth  your  life  was  lent 

For  little  space  or  long. 
In  your  kind  eyes  we  seem  to  see 
What  Woman  at  her  best  may  be, 
And  oJ0Fer  to  your  memory 

An  unavailing  song ! 

But,  after  all.  Sir  John  was  something  better  than  aif 
alderman,  and  Benedetta  did  not  die  early  of  a  broken  heart,  A 
kind  antiquary  has  found  for  me  this  brief  record  of  the  pair  : — 

*  Diedy  June  14, 1808,  at  Bichmond,  Surrey,  aged  70,  Sir  John 

*  *  I  have  broken  many  a  pane  of  glass,  marked  Cruel  Parthenissa/  says  the 
aunt  of  Sophia  Western  in  Torn  Jimet, 
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Day,  late  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  of  this  country,  which  settled  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  I7th  century/* 

^  Sir  John  Day  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  dis- 
interested integrity,  firmly  attached  to  his  king  and  country ;  his 
character  was  not  less  amiable  in  private  life  than  irreproachable 
in  public.  His  studies  were  not  merely  professional,  but  ex- 
tended throughout  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature  and 
useful  knowledge ;  his  conversation  was  animated  and  instructive, 
and  his  manners  dignified  and  benevolent.  In  his  youth  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Garrick, 
Goldsmith,  and  many  others  of  the  literary  world,  and  his  death 
will  be  lamented  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  every  social  charm  of  unaflfected  hospitality.  He 
viarried  the  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  RamuSy  Esq.,  and  she 
is  left  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  truly  affectionate  and  beloved 
husband.^  * 

« 

The  stage,  like  every  other  department  of  human  activity, 
has  its  folklore  and  its  traditional  superstitions.  I  dare  say  even 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  their  little  mystic  observances  and  appre- 
hensions of  doing  or  saying  unlucky  things.  Probably  the 
folklore  of  the  stage  is  very  rich.  The  following  examples  are 
curious  :  I  hope  they  are  accurate  ;  if  not  probably  they  will  be 
corrected : — 

1.  The  Ghost.  'The  ghost  walks,'  according  to  some 
writers,  when  salaries  are  paid  regularly,  according  to  others 
when  they  are  not.     Whose  ghost  is  this,  and  why  ? 

2.  •It  is  unlucky  to  put  up  an  umbrella  on  the  stage.' 
Why  ?  Probably  because  an  umbrella  implies  a  shower.  Now,  a 
shower  of  what  ?  They  threw  apples  at  Molifere,  and  pipe  bowls, 
when  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Probably  oranges  and  other 
missiles  were  also  used  in  the  wild  days  of  the  drama.  Now, 
just  as  we  think  that  to  buy  a  pair  of  skates  provokes  a  thaw,  so  to 
put  up  an  umbrella  suggests  and  may  (in  the  view  of  the  super- 
stitious) provoke  a  r^in  of  unpleasant  missiles. 

3.  It  is  unlucky,  in  rehearsal,  to  pronounce  the  *  tag,'  or  final 
remark  to  the  house.  Nay,  the  very  word  *  tag '  must  be  avoided, 
as  Scotch  fishermen  avoid  the  words  '  salmon,'  *  pig,'  and 
'  minister.'     Why  ?     Probably  because  to  speak  the  *  tag '  implies 

'  OerUleman't  Magazine^  vol.  Izzviii.  part  i.  1808,  p.  566. 
«  Ihid,  part  ii.  1808,  p.  664. 
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a  presumptuous  belief  that  the  play,  on  the  first  night,  will  be 
permitted  by  the  audience  to  reach  its  conclusion.  Now  this 
presumption  is  vfipis,  as  the  Greeks  said,  a  vaunting  confidence, 
likely  to  be  followed  by  Nemesis  and  the  damning  of  the  play. 

4,  A  black  cat  running  across  the  stage  is  lucky. 

6,  There  are  *  mascottes ' — people  who  cannot  act,  but  who 
bring  luck  to  a  company.  There  are  also  Jonahs — excellent 
actors,  but  conductors  of  bad  luck ;  with  them  no  wise  artist  will 
act. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  folklore  of  the  stage.  It  is  natural 
that  actors,  like  anglers  and  gamblers,  should  be  superstitious,  for 
their  success  or  failure  depends  on  conditions  which  no  mortal 
can  ascertain  beforehand.  Why  is  *  Le  Maitra  des  Forges  *  a  suc- 
cess ?  Why  do  trout  sometimes  feed  so  greedily  in  a  thunderstorm  ? 
Why  does  one  occasionally  have  a  good  day  at  roulette  ?  Questions 
for  Mr.  Proctor. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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CONTEMPLATION  IS  THE  ONLY, 
LASTING   PLEASURE. 

XHE    DAWN    OF   ANOTHER    DAY. 


*Ont  «r  eternity  thii  new  4av  b  bcrri. 
Into  eternity  at  nigbt  <lech  reconi. 
Behold  it  afOTetiii^e  uo  ryes  erer  iiu. 
80  soon  it  for  ever  frooi  all  eye>^  t-   1 
Here  bath  been  da  wain  firaiKittierbi  r:v 
Thinks  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  DMle$^  a  4 . 


rPO  THS  WI8S.  <  Nor  Ior.>  « 
^  Hfe,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  u^ 
live  welL'— UiLToir. 

rnO    THS    FOOUaH.       A  r  I 

^  wiUxwt  wtelom  Vtwm  in  %  t<>  t 
panuUee. 

ADTIGl  TO  WOVLB-BS  SF.. 
•*^  OIDB8  -  POI.ITIC8,  et 
Maay  hold  their  lives  «o  etjaap  m\t,r-.- 
mit  the  terrible  <  rime  of  HiYciiie.  It  <  1  ^ 
howiBTcr.  o(  reokleroly  attainlsf  tb.*.  ri<i 
by  potion,  the  rope,  pistol,  or  kmff  i . 
we  tecommeod  the  followisiir  bkiV-  .- 
being  nore  natoral,  and  quite  a*  «'?rrr  1 
Wect  thin  eboes  on  damp  nurbiA.  vi 
keep  every  apartment  air-tigtc  E-*. 
the  mind  in  a  round  of  annattxra/ 1  \<  k 
mentw  by  politics  <t*  enable  yea  fo  proiJ  ^ 
election  fever),  traafay  oovds,  acd  ^z  > 
bling  ■peculations,  either  on  oanH.  ta  ^  ^ 
oratook.  Oo  to  operas,  minstrel  covr 
theatre!,  in  all  ecrts  of  weath^^r.  l^ 
when  steaming  hot  with  perqarstKm  r  - . 
into  the  cold  air  with  y oar  coat  or  > 
hanging  over  your  arm.  In  bal^.i  :.« 
till  exhaosted,  and  then  go  hooH'  m  - 
pumps  throsgh  tbe  damp  cstreeCs  aci  . 
Bleep  on  feather  beds  in  tbe  nxblU^  ^  x 
clo^^est  room  in  the  house.  Eat  immoderately  of  hot  and  itimnlating  diet.  Never  drink  anything  wt^ker  .: 
strcDg  tea,  nor  nnytbing  stionger  than  nest  whisky  or  brandy.  Teach  your  children  esrty  to  drink  ttixm^r  erf  -. 
chew  or  smoke  tobacco.  Marry  in  a  hurry,  and  growl  and  repent  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Never  ai<k>ti  «:'< 
your  food,  but  bolt  it  like  a  serpent.  Follow  any  exciting  or  unhealthy  business  if  money  can  be  made  at  ?  « 
thht  jour  friends  may  conM>le  themselves  for  yoiir  eaily  death.  Kever  go  to  bed  before  midniifht,  asui  then  <r 
a  full  F^mach.  Eat  little  niceties,  tuch  as  pastries,  unripe  fniit,  lunch, i^ne,  &c.,  between  meals.  Be  &] wtj.  ^ 
a  j)asaion,  either  of  anger  or  love. 

Whkx  Aiuno  jay  no  attention  to  the  regulation  of  your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupation.  Always  avnW  F-  ' 
FniJiT  Salt.  Attempt  no  conformity  to  the  laws  of  life,  bat  gormandise  to  yoor  utmost  bent,  and  you  m..  m 
surprifwU  to  learn  of  the  body  Miiat  — 

'  A  frail  and  fickle  tenement  it  is. 
Which,  like  the  brittle  glass  that  measures  time. 
Is  often  broke  A-re  half  its  bands  are  run.' 

What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  than  conquest  oyer  human  pain  1 

DON'T   BE   WITHOUT   A    BOTTLE    OF   ENO'S   FRUIT    SALT. 

^ILE-LADBN  BLOOD.     Healthy  Bile.— When  the  liver  is  not  making  healtliy  !  V. 

"^  or  in.'^ufflcieut  quantity,  the  blood  beconicH  impure — tbe  groundwork  of  disease,  and  prodocea  oonstijat  _ 
dyspepsia,  biUousoess,  headaches,  &c.    EN'U'S  ^RUIT  SALT  is  the  best  remedy. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIM1JI.AKTS. 

*■*  Expeiience  shows  that  mild  nle^  port  wine,  dark  cherries,  s«*eet  coampagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandy  are  a  ■ 
very  apt  to  di*njrieo.  while  Jipht  wint-n,  and  gin  or  whi^ky  largely  dilut»l  with  sotla-water  will  be  found  tLe  ,t  .-• 
ob.icctionable.  END'S  FRL'IT  SALT  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  crn!>titutioual  weakness  of  t^  tiv<-r.  t 
{joi-ser-xs  tbe  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  inralia  ou  tiie  ru  t 
track  to  health. 

"P.NO'S  F&UIT  SALT  versus  BBANDT.  'Tliere  w<»re  a  few  attiioiLs  of  m  :J 
"^^  dysentery,  brought  mainly  on  b\  ill-considired  devotion  to  brandy,  or  biliousness  prodooed  fct>-  the  -AHit 
cause.  For  the  luttor  we  used  to  swear  by  ILNO'S  fRUlT  SALT,  which  is  aimply  invalnahle.'* — ^ef'(n:i! 
Lands,'  Vol,  I. ^ 

CAUTION.— l?xoiwf»ie  e«c/t  bottle,  atul  aee  that  the  cafui^ile  4n  marked  *^JXO*S  PfiUIT 
SALT.*  Without  U  yon  have  been  Unpoaed  on  by  a  wortttlesa  inUtuti^w,  Sol»i 
by  all  chetnistit, 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Froit  Salt  Worls,  Hatcbam,  JiOndon,  S.E.,  by  iX.  Ebo's  PateoL 
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By  Walter  Besant, 

Book  II. 
CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MELENDA  IS  YANQUISHED, 

THANKS,  therefore,  to  Valentine's  well-meant,  but  perhaps  inju- 
dicious, interference,  there  was  now  no  work  to  do,  and  the 
girls  were  idle.  Of  the  two  evils,  compulsory  idleness,  with  no 
money  and  therefore  no  food;  or  compulsory  drudgery,  with  very 
little  money,  and  very  little  food ;  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  lesser, 
though  workgirls  diflFer  in  opinion.  Lizzie,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
future  to  Melenda,  went  rambling  about  the  streets,  appearing 
regularly  at  meal  times  in  Valentine's  room ;  if  she  loved  anything 
it  was  idleness,  and  as  she  could  now  get  well  fed  without  doing 
any  work,  she  was  contented  with  the  present,  and  not  anxious  to 
begin  again  at  the  button-holes. 

Melenda  it  was  who  went  seeking  work,  and,  as  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  found  none.  There  were  already,  as  she 
very  well  knew,  far  more  seekers  than  work  for  them.  This  is 
the  hopelessness  of  women,  that  there  are  so  many  who  seek  for 
work  and  will  take  it  at  any  terms.  There  are,  for  instance, 
those  who  ought  not  to  take  it  at  all,  such  as  girls  of  the  better  sort 
who  live  at  home  and  will  do  work  for  any  wretched  pay  in  order  to 
earn  a  little  money  for  dress ;  then  there  is  the  married  woman, 
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who  will  take  work  for  'any  pay  in  order  to  buy  a  pair  of  new  boots 
for  her  boy :  these  crowd  the  shops  side  by  side  with  the  women 
whose  very  livelihood  depends  upon  their  work,  and  are  obliged 
to  take  whatever  work  and  whatever  pay  is  offered. 

It  was  a  slack  time,  too,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  Melenda's 
late  dismissal  was  noised  abroad  to  her  discredit  among  establish- 
ments which  reserve  the  right  of  torture.  However  that  noay 
have  been,  Melenda  got  no  work.  She  was  greatly  magnanimous. 
She  never  charged  Lizzie  with  the  carelessness  which  brought  on 
punishment ;  more  than  this,  she  did  not  suffer  Valentine  to  feel 
that  she  had  been  indiscreet  in  her  treatment  of  the  Chief  Partner. 
And  she  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  so  sat  in  misery  and 
hunger  alone  in  her  room,  except  when  she  sat  by  Lotty's 
bedside.  Why  was  she  so  long  in  getting  well,  when  she  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do,  and  rest  for  her  poor  back  ?  Yet 
she  showed  no  signs  of  getting  better,  and  only  spoke  in  a 
whisper,  and  grew  daily  thinner  and  more  wasted. 

^  Melenda's  got  no  money  at  all  left  now,'  said  Lizzie,  after  four 
or  five  days  of  this  vain-  and  fruitless  seeking.  *  Yesterday 
there  was  twopence :  to-day  there  is  nothing,  not  even  a  loaf.' 

She  made  this  remark  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  quite  small 
importance.  At  a  certain  depth,  the  fact  of  being  penniless  and 
out  of  work  is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  excite  either  wonder  or 
compassion.  Besides,  there  had  been  penniless  times  before,  and 
they  had  pulled  through  somehow. 

But  Valentine  hurried  to  Melenda*s  room.  She  found  her 
sitting  beside  the  table ;  there  was  nothing  at  all  on  the  plate 
where  the  loaf  was  wont  to  stand ;  the  lid  of  the  teapot  waa  off; 
there  was  no  work  on  the  table ;  the  room  was  quite  neat  and 
tidy.  Now  for  a  workwoman's  room  to  be  tidy  means  that  there 
is  no  work.  The  girl's  eyes  were  set  hard,  and  when  she  saw 
Valentine  at  the  door  they  became  harder.  *  What  do  you  want 
here  ? '  she  asked.  *  I  haven't  asked  you  for  any  help,  and  I  won't 
— I'll  starve  first.' 

*  Oh,  Melenda,  you  are  starving  already  !  You  have  starved 
because  you  were  so  proud.  My  dear,  if  you  will  not  accept,  will 
you  at  least  borrow  ? ' 

*  No,  I  won't  have  anything  from  you.' 

*  You  have  had  a  great  deal  from  me  already.  Take  a  little  mpre.' 

*  What  have  I  had  from  you  ?  ' 

*  You  have  taken  for  your  friends  what  you  refused  for 
yourself.' 
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'  *  Lizzie  may  do  what  she  likes.  As  for  Lotty— • — *  Her 
voice  broke  down,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  *  IVe  done 
what  I  could  for  her.  AU I  could  do  I've  done  ;  I'd  ha'  worked  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  for  her.  ;  But  that  wouldn't  ha'  done  her  any 
good.     We've  been  friends  for  eight  years.' 

*  You  have,  indeed ! '  said  Valentine.  * 

You  know  and  have  read  how  in  certain  wild  parts  of  the 
Earth,  where  the  policeman  and  the  Ten  Commandments  which  he 
guards  are  both  unknown,  and  the  choicer  blessings  of  civilisation 
have  not  yet  arrived,  and  even  Lynch  is  as  little  studied  as 
Cioke  upon  Blackstone,  men  join  hands  and  become  sworn  friends 
and  allies  against  all  the  world.  But,  as  in  our  modem  times  the 
word  firiendshiphas  come  to  mean  so  weak  and  feeble  an  alliance  that 
your  liiend  nl^ill  not  hesitate  to  stab  you  in  the  back  with  an 
epigram,  or  to  ruin  your  fondest  hopes  for  his  own  advantage,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  use  of  another  word.  These  men  in 
the  wild  places  are  therefore  brothers.  We  ourselves  —  we  of 
civilisation  and  slang — ^when  we  mean  that  a  man  is  a  real  friend, 
call  him  affectionately  a  pal.  It  is  expected  of  a  pal  that  he 
will  stand,  by  one  both  in  public  and  in  private.  This  differen- 
tiates him  from  a  friend. 

Workgirls,  however,  are  friends,  not  sisters  or  pals.  Like 
the  men  in  the  wild  places  of  the  Earth,  where  every  stranger  is 
an  enemy,  and  every  creature  one  meets  is  a  wild  creature,  they 
stand  hand  in  hand ;  everybody  is  an  enemy ;  those  who  employ 
them  rob  them  ;  those  who  sell  them  food  rob  them ;  they  are 
robbed  in  their  rent,  they  are  everywhere  and  in  everything 
robbed,  stinted,  and  starved.  Political  Economy  is  dead  against 
them — who  can  stand  up  against  Professors  ?  They  are  weak  of 
body  and  have  no  power  of  speech  ;  they  are  as  dumb  sheep,  for 
they  do  not  even  bleat  in  complaint,  but  together — two  and 
two — they  are  strong  in  patience :  together  they  can  suffer, 
together  they  can  bear  the  life  which  we  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood have  assigned  to  them  in  these  happy  and  religious  days  of 
charity,  faith,  and  hope.  In  this  Satumian  age,  when  we  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters  in  love  and  sympathy,  standing  together  hand 
in  hand,  they  can  find  something  like  contentment  among  the 
potsherds  and  the  mouldy  crusts. 

^Ifs  me,  after  all,  that  she  could  have  done  without,* 
Melenda  went  on,  *  and  you  that's  done  everything  for  her.' 

*  You  have   taken   this   service  from  me  for  her  sake,    said 
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Valentine ;  *  my  dear,  take  another  service — ^for  her   sake— 1  do 
not  say  for  your  own.' 

*  You  want  me  to  take  your  food  and  your  money.  I  won't, 
then ;  I'll  starve  first !  I  am  starving !  Oh,  there's  a  pain  like  a 
knife  inside  me !     Go  away  and  laugh  at  me ! ' 

*  Oh,  yotf  are  too  proud  1  Melenda,  would  you  disturb  poor 
Lotty's  last  days  ?  Will  you  let  her  die  in  sorrow  because  you 
are  so  hard  ?  ' 

*  Her  last  days  ?  '  Melenda  sprang  to  her  feet.  *  What  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  mean  that  she  is  dying.  She  may  last  a  week^  or  even 
three  months,  but  she  is  dying.  Nothing  can  save  her  now.  Ob, 
Melenda,  your  friend  is  dying ! ' 

*  Lotty  dying !  Lotty  dying ! '  she  sank  into  her  chair  in 
despair.  She  knew  already  that  Lotty  would  never  recover.  But 
between  going  to  die  and  actually  dying  there  seems  so  wide  a 
space. 

*  She  will  very  soon  pass  away  from  us,  my  dear ;  away  from 
the  crowded  street  and  her  life  and  toil  and  pain.  Would  you 
keep  her  ?  You  would  not  wish  that  she  should  stay.  She  is 
going  to  some  better  land.  While  she  lives,  Melenda,  my  sister, 
let  us  make  her  happy.  She  can  only  be  happy  if  she  knows, 
when  her  eyes  are  closed  at  last,  and  she  has  no  more  pain  to 
bear — that  you  and  I  will  love  each  other,  for  her  sake — ^for  her 
dear  sake,  Melenda.' 

*  Lotty — dying!  *  she  murminred,  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 
Then  Valentine  threw  herself  at  her  feet  and  caught  her  by 

the  hands. 

*  Oh  !  my  dear — my  dear !  Do  the  thing — for  her — which 
Tjotty  most  desires.  "  If  only,"  she  said  this  morning,  "  if  only 
Melenda  will  leave  ofif  being  hard-hearted."  The  Doctor  has  told 
her  that  she  will  die,  and  she  is  not  afraid,  poor  dear.  But  she  is 
troubled  for  your  sake.  Forget  your  angry  thoughts  and  angry 
words,  Melenda ;  they  shall  be  as  if  they  never  had  been  spoken. 
Try  to  believe  that  I  love  you.  My  poor,  proud,  brave  girl,  you 
have  suffered  so  much  and  have  been  so  strong.  Let  love  break 
down  your  pride  I ' 

The  tears  fell  fast  on  Melenda's  hands. 

*  What's  the  use?'  she  cried,  *  oh !  what's  the  use?  Lotty's 
dying,  and  I  am  all  alone.  You  are  a  young  lady ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  are  my  sister  Polly  at  all.     Sam  says  it's  the  other, 
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because  she's  like  Joe's  Rhoder.     How  can  you  love  me   even 
if  you  are  Polly  ?      Look  at  your  clothes,  and  look  at  mine.' 

*  My  clothes!  What  have  clothes  to  do  with  it?  Do  you 
think  I  have  watched  you  every  day  for  three  months  and  seen 
how  brave  you  are,  and  how  you  have  worked  for  Lotty,  and  how 
patient  you  have  been  with  Liz,  and  your  resolution,  and — and 
everything ' — she  could  not  refer  to  evenness  of  temper,  but  there 
are  always  some  points  which  must  be  omitted — *  and  not  love 
and  admire  you  ? ' 

*  Oh !  what's  the  use  ?  '  cried  the  girl ;  *  I'm  always  cross  and 
ill-tempered,  even  with  Lotty.'  She  slipped  one  hand  from  Valen- 
tine's grasp,  and  passed  it  over  her  streaming  eyes. 

*  Try  me,  dear,'  said  Valentine. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  poor  Melenda's  neck,  and  kissed 
her  a  dozen  times.    *  I  told  you  when  I  came,'  she  said,  *  that  per- 
haps I  was  your  sister  Polly.     Perhaps  I  am  not  after  all.      Polly 
or  not,  we  are  sisters,  you   and  I,   always  sisters.     Shall  we' 
promise  ? ' 

<  If— if  you  like,'  said  Melenda,  with  such  sobs  and  tears  as 
become  the  vanquished  ;  *  if  you  like.'     • 

*Then,  my  dear,  sisters  must  do  everything  they  are  told 
to  do  by  each  other.  You  will  order  me  and  I  will  order  you. 
First,  I  am  going  to  dress  you.' 

Melenda  was  conquered. 

Valentine  ran  into  her  own  room,  and  came  back  with  a  bundle 
of  things. 

*  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  have  my  own  sister  go  about  in 
such  shocking  rags  as  these  any  longer  ?  Take  off  your  frock 
this  minute,  and — oh,  the  ragged  petticoat !  Here  is  one  of  mine, 
and  a  frock,  and  a  pair  of  my  own  stockings.  Everything  has 
got  to  be  changed.  You  are  not  quite  so  tall  as  I  am,  but  the 
frock  is  short  for  me.  There,  my  dear,  the  stockings  fit  you  like 
a  glove.  You  and  I  have  both  got  such  small  feet,  which  is 
almost  a  proof  that  I  am  Polly,  after  all.  The  frock  is  a  little 
loose  in  the  waist — that  is  because  you  are  so  thin — but  you  will 
fill  out  very  soon  now.  Oh  !  my  dear,  what  sticks  of  arms  you've 
got !  Mother  says  she  can  count  every  rib  in  your  body,  and  I 
am  sure  I  could.  That  comes  of  eating  so  little.  To-day  you 
shall  have  chops,  and  to-morrow  steaks,  and  you  shall  never — 
never — never  go  back  any  more  to  your  horrid  cold  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  mind  that.  Now  there's  your  hair.  Do  you  know, 
Melenda,  you  have  got  much  finer  hair  than  most  girls?    See 
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what  a  colour  it  has  !  Artists  would  give  anything  to  paint  that 
beautiful  dead  gold  hair.  What  a  pity  you  cut  it  in  the  front !  You 
will  have  to  let  it  grow  again.  Why,  it  hangs  down  below  your 
waist.  Now  sit  quite  steady,  my  dear,  and  I  will  dress  it  for  you 
nicely,  so  as  to  hide  the  nasty  fringe.' 

With  true  artistic  feeling,  Valentine  carefully  combed  back  tie 
fringe,  and  plaited  a  braid  of  the  thick  red  hair  to  hold  it  back  in 
its  place,  and  rolled  up  the  great  mass  of  hair  behind.  When  it 
was  completed  the  efifect  was  wonderful.  For  the  first  time  there 
was  displayed  a  broad  and  white  forehead — ^for  the  first  time 
Melenda's  eyes  showed  at  their  best — strong  and  steadfrust  eyes, 
deep  set,  though  now  red  with  tears ;  for  the  first  time  her  face 
looked  as  Nature  intended  it  to  look,  not  beautiful,  but  clear, 
capable,  and  trustworthy.  In  the  grey  dress  which  Valentine  gave 
her,  with  a  red  handkerchief  in  front,  with  a  white  collar  and 
white  cuffs,  and  her  hair  dressed  in  this  new  fashion,  fringe  hidden 
and  forehead  displayed,  no  one  could  have  taken  her  for  the  ragged 
workgirl  of  that  very  morning. 

*  Oh !  good  gracious ! '  Melenda  cried,  when  Valentine  com- 
pleted her  operations  by  bringing  her  the  looking-glass. 

*  There,'  said  Valentine,  *you  look  like — like  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics,'  she  added  with  a  little  hesitation ;  certainly  Melenda 
in  her  new  dress  had  the  air  of  great  capability.  *  Exactly  like  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  you  ought  to  be  at  Grirton  College. 
There  isn't  a  Senior  Wrangler  anywhere  who  could  look  so  clever 
if  he  tried  his  utmost.  Nobody  would  believe  that  I  had  such  a 
beautiful  sister.     Come,  dear,  we  will  go  to  Lotty.* 

*  Lotty,  here  is  Melenda ;  we  are  friends,  as  sisters  ought  to  be. 
I  have  been  dressing  her.  Now  you  are  not  to  talk,  but  you  may 
whisper,  if  you  please,  that  you  are  glad.  What  shall  we  do  with 
her  ? '  She  went  on  talking  because  Melenda  was  blushing  Uke  a 
bride  in  her  new  character  of  Melenda  the  vanquished,  and  the 
tears  were  very  near  the  surface.  *  What  shall  we  do  with  her 
now  that  she  has  no  more  work  to  do  ?  As  for  the  old  work,  that 
is  done  with.  There  shall  be  no  more  button-holes.  First  of  all, 
Melenda  has  got  to  nurse  you,  Lotty,  hasn't  she  ?  That  will  be 
work  she  will  like,  and  perhaps  now  she  is  at  your  bedside,  Lotty 
dear,  you  will  get  well  soon.  Oh  !  and  she  has  had  no  breakfiast 
yet.  Here  is  a  box  of  sardines,  and  here  is  bread.  I  will  make 
some  fresh  tea  in  a  minute.  Eat  at  least  half  the  sardines  before 
you  say  a  single  word :  mother  says  you  never  did  eat  enough. 
Now  isn't  the  flat  kettle  a  capital  thing?    Here  it  is  bailing 
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already.  Why,  how  in  the  world  could  Lotty  and  I  enjoy  our 
breakfast  and  dinner  when  we  thought  of  your  bread  and  tea  ? 
There !  Now  I  push  the  table  closer  so  that  you  needn't  move  out 
of  your  chair,  and  oh !  Melenda !  don't  begin  to  cry  again,  or  we 
shall  all  of  us ' 

It  is  a  pitiable  thing  that  three  young  women  cannot  feel  un- 
expectedly happy  without  crying  over  it.  Perhaps,  in  Melenda's 
case,  the  sight  of  the  food  which  she  had  refused  so  often  was  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  her  changed  frame  of  mind ;  a  holy 
sacrament  and  token  of  a  solenm  covenant,  meaning  reconciliation 
and  affection. .  She  was  not  one  to  go  back  upon  her  word:  she 
was  vanquished :  her  independence  was  gone.  If  Lizzie  had  been 
the  girl  concerned,'  we  should  have  added  that  she  was  hungry. 
But  with  Melenda  that  circumstance  mattered  nothing.  She  was 
always  hungry;  she  had  been  hungry  for  eight  years;  she  was 
hungry  day  and  night,  and  except  sometimes  on  Sunday,  all  the 
week  through.  However,  she  bowed  her  head  and  took  her 
breakfast,  and  choked  over  it,  while  Valentine  recovered  slowly. 

No  one,  unfortunately,  noticed  Lizzie. 

She  stood  looking  on  with  wonder  and  jealousy  and  a  certain 
fear.  Melenda  was  dressed  like  a  young  lady — a  young  lady  of  a 
shop.  Her  hair  was  brushed  back,  she  was  no  longer  a  workgirl : 
no  workgirl  wears  a  white  collar  and  cuffs,  no  workgirl  was  ever 
yet  known  to  have  her  hair  so  dressed.  Therefore,  Lizzie,  who 
had  a  quick,  if  not  a  logical  mind,  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  Valentine  went  away — Melenda  had  always  insisted  that 
she  would  soon  go — she  would  be  left  behind,  alone.  No  one 
wanted  her ;  no  one  took  any  notice  of  her ;  she  was  not  Valentine's 
sister!  And  Lotty  was  going  to  die;  they  would  both  be  gone, 
and  she  would  be  left  quite  alone. 

She  stepped  out  of  the  room,  put  on  her  ulster  and  her  hat, 
and  descended  into  the  streets,  her  poor  little  brain  in  a  tumult 
of  envy,  je^ousy,  and  apprehension. 

*  And  now,'  said  Valentine,  cheerfully,  *you  will  stay  and  nurse 
Lotty,  won't  you  ?  If  there  was  anything  you  would  rather  do 
than  that,  you  should  do  it.  But  I  know  there  is  nothing.  Here 
is  her  medicine  and  the  glass.  Don't  let  her  tdk  too  much,  but 
you  may  talk  to  her.  Tell  her  about  the  man  at  the  factory,  the 
Chief  Partner,  you  know,  and  how  he  pretended  you  could  have  sat 
down  if  you  pleased,  the  old  Humbug  !  Let  her  go  to  sleep  if  she 
qan,  and  if  she  is  thirsty,  here  are  her  grapes,  and  don't  go  into 
your  own  room  till  I  give  you  leave^     Obey  your  sister,  my  dear !  * 
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Presently  they  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  other 
room.  But  Melenda  obeyed.  The  steps  came  and  went,  twice 
or  three  times.  Whp n,  in  the  afternoon,  Valentine  took  Melenda 
back  into  her  own  room,  the  place  Was  transformed  ;  they  had 
scrubbed  the  floor  and  cleaned  the  windows,  washed  the  wood- 
work of  the  door  and  cupboard,  they  had  pasted  up  the  paper 
where  it  had  fallen,  they  had  put  up  a  new  blind  and  pretty 
curtain,  they  had  brought  new  chairs — the  old  wooden  bed  was 
gone,  and  a  new  iron  bedstead  was  in  its  place,  with  new  sheets 
and  blankets.  There  were  flowers  on  the  table — even  the  msty 
grate  was  cleaned  up  and  polished  ;  and  a  piece  of  carpet  lay  upon 
the  boards,  which  were  hardly  yet  dry. 

*  There ! '  said  Valentine ;  *  this  is  an  improvement^  isn't 
it,  my  dear  ?  The  past  is  quite  gone ;  let  us  make  the  future  as 
unlike  it  as  we  possibly  can,  so  that  we  shall  never  be  reminded 
of  it.'       ' 

*  But  my  work  1 '  said  Melenda,  feebly. 

*  We  shall  find  work.     Do  not  be  troubled  about  work.' 
Thus  was  Melenda  subdued,  dressed,  and  promoted.     In  the 

morning  she  was  a  Young  Girl,  in  the  afternoon  she  was  a  Young 
Person.    Students  of  modem  English  will  recognise  the  distino- 
tion.    The  next  step  is,  of  course,  that  to  the  rank  of  a  Young 
Lady,  which  is  obtained  by  getting  employment  in  a  shop,  or 
behind  a  Bar,  or  in  a  Show.     There  ^is  not  any  other  promotion 
open  to  working  women  beyond  and  above  this  rank  of  Young 
I^dy.    They  are  never,  never  by  any  chance,  made  Duchesses  or 
Countesses,  or  anything.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  shameful  wrong,  but 
it  is  not  yet  felt;  and  until  an  evil  has  ^become  a  crying  evil,  and 
a  cry  has  become  a  bitter  cry,   and  a  thing  that  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  have  become  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  we  are 
resolved  not  to  mend  it  or  to  mind  it. 

In  the  evening,  Melenda  went  out,  as  usual,  by  force  of  habit. 
The  street  market  was  in  full  swing ;  the  roadway  as  well  as  the 
pavement  was  crowded  with  people — women  with  baskets,  men 
loitering  along  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  everybody  making 
rough,  good-natured  jokes ;  the  boys  whistling,  the  men  at  the 
barrows  and  stalls  shouting ;  everything  going  on  just  as  usual. 
Strange !  These  things  amused  her  no  longer — and  the  people 
seemed  not  to  know  her ;  they  did  not  chaff  her,  nor  did  the  boys 
push  her,  nor  did  the  young  men  address  her  with  words  of  impu- 
dent familiarity.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  made  way  for  her,  as  if 
&he  had  been  a  young  lady.    And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
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she  did  not  like  the  crowd.  She  left  the  street,  therefore,  and 
went  back  to  her  own  room.  It  looked  so  pretty,  and  so  much 
like  Valentine's,  especially  when  she  lit  the  lamp  with  the 
coloured  shade,  that  she  wondered  how  in  the  world  she  could 
have  gone  on  so  long  in  such  a  grimy  den  !  Thus  easy  is  it  to  take 
an  upward  step.  And  may  every  Young  Girl  speedily  become  a 
Young  Person,  like  Melenda,  if  not  a  Young  Lady ! 

When  Lotty  fell  asleep,  Valentine  came  to  talk  with  her. 
They  had  such  a  talk  as  made  the  girl's  heart  glow  within  her. 
For  Valentine  spoke  of  a  divine  future,  in  which  the  women  who 
work — yea,  the  very  lowest  and  poorest,  such  as  she  and  her 
friends  had  been,  shall  work  in  happiness,  not  in  misery,  for  a 
wage  which  will  keep  them  in  comfort,  and  for  hours  which  will 
give  them  leisure  ;  where  there  shall  be  no  drilling,  and  driving, 
and  swearing  and  abusing !  And  where  there  shall  be  time  to 
look  about  and  enjoy  the  world,  while  yet  the  pulse  is  strong  and 
the  blood  runs  swift ;  and  how,  in  that  time  to  come,  women  who 
work  shall  be  able  to  read  books  as  well,  and  to  learn  music,  and 
to  visit  green  fields  and  forests. 

*My  dear,'  said  Valentine,  *  remember  that  the  time  must 
come.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  see  it,  but  let  us  help  its  coming 
while  we  live.  The  future  belongs  to  thoFe  who  work.  But 
the  girls  cannot  do  much  by  themselves — ^they  must  have  two 
things — ^the  help  of  the  working  men,  and  that  of  the  women 
who  do  not  work.* 

Then  she  accused  herself,  and  her  own  hardness  of  heart — her 
apathy  and  selfishness,  in  having  lived  for  one-and-twenty  years 
without  so  much  as  thinking  of  the  women  who  work,  and,  with  her- 
self, she  accused  all  those  women  who  do  not  work  and  do  not  think. 
*  Why,*  she  said,  *  it  is  forty  years  since  the  most  generous  hearts 
in  England  showed  a  way,  and  preached  it  as  if  it  were  a  new 
Gospel — ^yet  I  think  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  old ;  the  men  have 
followed  it,  but  not  the  women.  Oh !  Melenda,'  she  cried,  ^  it 
needs  nothing  but  determination  that  the  women  shall  have  the 
proceeds  of  their  labour.  And  we  are  too  lazy  and  too  indifferent 
to  care  for  them.' 

These  were  stirring  words,  such  as  Sam  would  use.  Melenda 
understood  very  little  of  what  they  meant ;  but  they  rang  like 
words  meant  to  put  people  in  a  rage,  and  therefore  she  liked 
them. 

*  We  will  start  our  co-operative  work  here,  Melenda.  You 
shall  be  the  forewoman,  when  you  have  learned  a  little  more. 
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Oh!  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  you;  we  shall  work  to- 
gether, and  Claude  will  wOrk  with  jis.  I  shall  want  you  to  give 
me  more  than  I  can  give  you — all  your  time,  all  your  clfeverness, 
all  your  skill.  Why,  what  can  I  give  you,  iny  dear,  in  return  ? 
And  then,  v«rhen  we  are  quite  ready  with  our  workshop  and  our 
girls,  we  shall  go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  what  w^e  are  going  to 
do,  and  ask  them  if  they  will  come  to  us  instead  of  goin.^  to  the 
shop ;  and  perhaps  the  shops  will  come  to  us,  instead  of  going  to 
the  factory.  There  must  be  some  sympathy,  somewhere  in  the 
world.  But  yet,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  it, 
we  seem  only  just  beginning,  Claude  says  that  the  history  of 
all  great  things  is  the  same :  first  it  is  the  man  who '  finds  the 
truth  and  preaches  it  to  deaf  ears,  and  dies  ;  and  then  the  little 
school  of  disciples  which  survives  him  and  preserves  his  teaching ; 
and  afterwards,  the  martyrs,  and  the  preaching  to  the  four  wintb 
of  heaven,  and  to  a  great,  stupid  world,  which  will  hear  nothing, 
in  spite  of  its  long  ears ;  till,  little  by  little,  the  words  begin  to 
take  efiect,  and  produce  their  fruits  ! ' 

The  Doctrine  of  Co-operation  was  difficult  for  Melenda  to 
grasp.     She  only  understood,  of  work,  that  it  must  be  *  given 
out '  in  the  usual  manner  and  by  the  customary  machineiry  of 
clerks.     There  are  many  points  of  distinction  between  the  mascn- 
line  and  the  feminine  mind :  as  that  the  woman  is  not  happy  unless 
she  is  quite  sure  and  certain,  and  that  the  man  gets  along  very 
comfortably  under  a  sense  of  uncertainty ;  also  that  any  man  who 
disagrees  with  a  woman  is,  to  her,  an  utterly  contemptible  person, 
while  to  a  man,  he  is  only  a  person  with  a  curious  mental  twist. 
But  the  most  distinctive  of  all  these  points  is,  that  a  woman 
pever  invents  anything,   or  wants  to  change  anything,  or  to 
improve  any  methods  or  ways  of  doing  things.    In  order  to 
illustrate  tMs  proposition,  consider  the  common  housemaid,  the 
common  household  cook,  and  the  household  nursemaid ;  the  first 
of  these  has  never  been  known  to  show  the  smallest  invention  in 
the  laying  of  a  fire,  nor  the  second  in  constructing  a  dish,  nor 
the  third  in  dressing  a  baby. 

Melenda,  therefore,  could  not  at  first  understand  how  the 
Golden  Age  may  be  restored.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  whose 
imaginations  can  overstep  the  bounds  of  custom  and  sally  forth 
into  the  world  where  women  are  actually  paid  for  labour,  at  a 
price  which  is  not  ruled  by  competition.  In  that  world,  if  work 
is  slack,  there  will  be  savings  to  fall  back  upon ;  there  shall  be 
po  grinders  and  drivers,  and  no  woman  shall  be  able  to  undersell 
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another.  In  that  world  will  spring  spontaneously  all  those  beautiful 
virtues^  which  can  only  flourish  in  physical  comfort,  suflSciency  of 
food,  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  And  in  that  world,  the  girls 
will  refuse  to  marry  early,  and  the  men  will  not  ask  them. 

*  But  they  will  always  try  to  beat  us  down,'  said  Melenda, 
incredulous  of  any  Golden  Age. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

lizzie's  temptation. 


Lizzie  went  down  into  the  streets  unperceived,  and  with  a  sense 
of  having  been  driven  out.  To  such  girls,  who  are  perfectly  con- 
scious of  their  poverty  and  their  personal  insignificance,  there  is 
no  greater  pleasure  than  *  notice,'  and  therefore  no  greater  blow 
than  neglect.  She  was  jealous — she  had  taken  Valentine's 
dinners  for  nearly  three  months — she  had  never  shown  any  pride 
about  accepting  presents ;  yet  no  fuss  was  made  over  her.  And 
the  moment  Melenda  gave  in,  there  was  as  much  rejoicing  as 
there  is  over  a  sinner  who  repents.  Melenda,  the  penitent,  was 
caressed  and  cried  over,  while  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of 
herself* 

Besides,  Melenda  would  not  be  a  workgirl  any  longer,  that 
was  quite  clear ;  no  workgirl  could  be  dressed  in  that  way,  and 
Valentine  was  her  sister.  And  Valentine  was  going  away.  Me- 
lenda always  said  that  she  would  go  away  and  forget  them,  and 
Melenda  was  never  wrong.  She  said  so  herself,  which  proved  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  Lizzie  always  believed  her ;  well, 
then ;  now  that  Valentine  and  her  sister  were  friends,  they  would 
go  away  together. 

And  Lotty  was  going  to  die. 

Everybody  was  agreed  that  Lotty  was  going  to  die ;  she  knew 
it  herself,  and  talked  about  it.  It  is  strange  how  quickly  a  girl 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  approaching 
death.  The  Shadow  hangs  over  the  house ;  everybody  feels  it, 
the  sick  and  the  well,  the  patient  and  the  nurses.  Day  follows 
day  and  the  Shadow  remains  or  becomes  deeper,  but  Azrael 
lingers,  and  when  he  comes,  at  last,  though  his  terrors  have 
vanished,  the  surprise  remains  that  the  end  should  be  so  soon. 

Lotty  would  die.     Lizzie  knew  that  she  might  linger  on. 
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Would  Valentine  leave  her  and  forget  her  ?    She  ought  to  have 
perceived  that  this  was  impossible,  bat  she  did  not  perceive  it. 
In  her  trouble  and  perplexity,  the  foolish  girl  pictured  herself 
nursing  her  friend  through  her  last  days  and  then   left  alone, 
without  even  Melenda.     What  should  she  do  ?    Who  would  find 
for  her  the  work — hard  work,  but  better  than  none — ^that  Melenda 
had  hitherto  found  ?     How  was  she  to  live  ?     She  had  no  other 
friends  in  the  world — her  father  counting  as  nothing — except  the 
two  girls.    They  had  been  suflScient  for  each  other  ;  and  now  the 
little  circle  was  going  to  be  broken  up.    Then,  again^  who  would 
share  a  room  with  her  ?     To  the  London  workgirl,   the   thought 
of  sleeping  all  alone  in  a  room  is  full  of  terrors.    If  it  was  dread- 
ful to  think  of  the  night,  how  much  more  dreadful  to  think  of 
the  day  !     For  the  last  two  months  she  had  been  as  happy  as  the 
unwonted   sense  of  physical  satis&ction  which  conies    of  good 
and  abundant  food  can  make  a  girl ;  it  makes  an  enormous,  an 
inconceivable  difference.     She  knew,  Melenda  said   so,   that  it 
would  not  last,  but  she  was  satisfied  with  the  present.     If  yon 
give  ever  so  little  happiness  to  these  poor  girls,  starved  of  joy, 
they  blossom  like  flowers  in  sunshine.     Now  she  was  like  the 
butterfly  who  feels  the  first  chill  winds  of  autumn  and  knows  that 
summer  and  simshine  are  over.    To  the  butterfly  there   is  no 
other  chance  or  hope.     For  Lizsde  there  was  what  seemed  to  her 
ignorance  not  only  a  chance,  but  a  certainty.     It  was  a  letter— 
the  last  of  a  dozen  letters — received  two  days  before.     She  had 
read  it  a  dozen  times  at  least  and  knew  it  now  by  heart,  yet  she 
read  it  again  a  dozen  times. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  a  love-letter.  The  man  who  wrote 
it  had  told  her  over  and  over  again  the  same  thing,  yet  words 
which  are  written  seem  to  mean  more  than  things  which  are  said. 
He  loved  her  and  he  thought  about  her  day  and  night.  That  was 
what  the  letter  said.  But  he  had  told  her  so  day  after  day, 
walking  beside  her ;  he  whispered  it  to  her  in  the  crowded  streets; 
he  had  told  her  so  in  the  quiet  side  streets — ^there  are  side  streets 
in  Hoxton,  where,  but  for  the  children,  who  do  nob  count,  and 
are  besides  sometimes  in  school,  and  the  costers,  who  are  not 
always  bawling,  there  reigns  a  perennial  silence ;  he  had  taken 
her  hand  in  his  and  kissed  her,  telling  her  so,  not  in  a  rough  way 
as  working  lads  use,  but  daintily,  and  yet  with  a  curious  coldness 
as  if  it  wasn't  quite  true.  It  was  not  quite  true,  but  he  told  her 
this  because  he  wanted  her ;  and  besides,  it  was  nearly  true,  for 
the  girl  had  grown  wonderfully  pretty.     He  really  did,  as  he  told 
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her,  desire  above  all  things  to  get  that  face  and  those  beautiful 
eyes  into  his  own  studio.     Lizzie  knew  very  well  that  her  face 
and  her  eyes  were  beautiful ;  she  did  not  know  how  much  her 
beauty  had  grown  since  Valentine  found  out  and  provided  for  her 
an  infallible  remedy  against  the  dreadful  disease  known  to  girls 
as  '  falling  off.'    The  remedy  consists  solely  of  a  good  dinner  taken 
daily,  with  a  reasonable  breakfast  and  a  hearty  supper.  It  is  sove- 
reign for  colouring  the  cheeks,  brightening  the  eyes,  putting 
in  dimples  here  and  there,  and  filling  out  the  figure.     So  that 
Lizzie,  who  had  been  nothing  but  a  thin,  hollow-cheeked,  and 
hollow-chested  girl  such  as  may  be  seen  by  thousands,  only  with 
large  and  beautiful  eyes,  was  grown,  in  three  short  months,  tall 
and  well  proportioned,  of  good  carriage,  with  soft  and  dreamy 
limpid  eyes  and  a  mouth  that  looked  as  if  it  might  smile,  but  could 
seldom  laugh,  and  a  face  of  infinite  possibilities.     In  her  speech, 
too,  she  had  amended,  being  an  imitative  animal.      But  her 
ulster  still  covered  a  ragged  frock  and  her  hat  was  shabby  to  the 
last  degree.  This  lover  of  hers  went  on  to  assure  her  that  he  wanted 
to  do  nothing  all  his  life  but  paint  her  face  and  eyes — the  hands, 
he  reflected,  but  did  not  say  so,  would  have  to  be  chosen  from 
another  model ;  but  he  could  not  even  begin  until  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  give  up  her  present  life,  and  to  trust  herself  entirely 
to  him.    Was  she  afraid  of  him  ?    Well,  you  see,  Lizzie  was  afraid 
of  him.    He  was  a  gentleman.    Workgirls  are  horribly  afraid  of 
gentlemen,  though  they  pass  it  off  with  cheek  and  chaff;  and 
though  in  every  workshop  there  is  a  tradition  that  once  there  was 
in  it  a  girl  as  poor  as  themselves,  whom  a  most  beautiful  gentle- 
man, young,  handsome,  and  passing  rich,*picked  out  from  all  the 
world,  and  loved  her  better  than  he  could  have  loved  any  number 
of  Countesses,  and  married  her,  and  made  her  happy  ever  after. 
They  tell  the  story,  but  they  forget  altogether  how  horribly  dull 
it  was  for  that  girl  after  her  marriage,  with  nothing  to  talk  about, 
and  none  of  her  old  friends,  and  the  best  company  manners  to  be 
carefully  maintained  all  day  long.     And  naturally,  they  do  not 
understand  how  dull  it  was  to  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman, 
and  how  devoutly  he  wished  ever  afterwards  that  he  hadn't  done 
it,  but  had  taken  up  instead  with  even  the  least  desirable  of  the 
Countesses.    Lizzie,  however,  found  this  gentleman  lover  horribly 
dull  company.     She  had  nothing  to  say ;  absolutely  nothing.  She 
was  afraid  of  him  and  of  his  cold  polished  manner. 

Was  she  afraid  to  trust  him  ?    It  was  a  most  eloquent  letter. 
That  could  hardly  be  the  case ;  she  should  have  everything  that 
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the  heart  of  a  woman  can  desire ;  she  should  lead  the  softest  and 
easiest  of  lives ;  her  only  duty  should  be  to  sit  to  him ;  her  days 
should  be  full  of  light,  sunshine,  and  Art.     Here  Lizzie  felt  that 
fear  again;  for  what  was  it  that  he  was  always  talking'  about? 
What  was  this  precious  Art?    She  knew  nothing  about  Art ;  she 
cared  less.     One  evening  her  friend  took  her  to  the   Bethnal 
Crreen  Museum,  where  she  saw  big  vases  and  paintings.     He  said 
that  was  Art,  but  it  made  her  yawn.     She  would  have  to  make 
him  do  without  Art.     She  should,  the  letter  went  on   to  assure 
her,  be  always  dressed  in  the  finest  and  the  prettiest.    Her  hands, 
which  were  now  spoiled  by  rough  work — making  button-holes  in 
thick  coarse  shirts  does  really  pull  the  fingers  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes — should  grow  white  and  delicate  as  a  beautiful  woman^ 
hand  should  be. 

There  was  never  yet  devised  by  the  subtlety  of  Man  or  Evil 
Spirit  a  more  terrible  tetnptation  than  this  which  fells  in  the  way 
of  such  girls  as  Lizzie.  Fortunately  for  man,  no  such  temptation 
is  possible  for  him,  though  he  is  often  enough  tempted  to  enact 
the  part  of  the  Serpent ;  else  the  lot  of  himianity  would  be  far 
more  wretched  than  it  is.  It  is  a  temptation  which  assails  a  girl 
partly  through  her  womanly  pride  of  beauty  and  love  of  admi- 
ration ;  partly  through  her  natural  desire  to  escape  the  hard  life 
which  has  been  her  lot  and  to  enjoy  the  easy  life  of  which  she  has 
only  caught  a  glimpse ;  and  partly  through  her  youthful  desire  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  and  to  have  a  little  play,  and  to  gather  -some 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Spring. 

Even  if  Lizzie  had  been  less  ignorant ;  even  if  she  had  known 
what  would  have  followed ;  even  if  she  had  seen,  as  in  a  map,  the 
years  of  her  life  stretching  out  before  her — even  if  she  had  seen 
herself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  misery — ^yet  think  what  a 
temptation !  Even  if  she  had  been  restrained  by  religion — but 
she  had  no  religion;  or  by  education — but  she  had  not  been 
educated ;  or  by  love  and  respect  for  her  friends — ^but  Lotty  was 
dying  and  Melenda  would  be  taken  from  her,  and  then  she  would 
have  no  friends. 

There  is  no  such  temptation  in  all  the  world,  unless  it  be  the 
temptation  to  steal  for  one's  starving  children.  Against  a  life  of 
penury  and  privation,  a  lot  of  plenty ;  against  hard  work,  idleness 
and  leisure;  against  the  fierce  anxieties  and  struggles  of  oom- 
petition,  ease  and  freedom  from  any  anxiety. 

Alas !  Lizzie,  left  alone,  was  not  strong  enough  for  such  a 
temptation. 
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Let  us  bring  out  the  woman  who  gives  way  to  the  Place  of 
Stoning.  Tear  the  veil  from  her  face  and  make  her  stand  before 
us  trembling,  crying,  full  of  shame  and  terror  and  despair.  The 
matrons,  of  course,  are  armed  with  the  largest  and  the  sharpest 
flints.  But  see — the  men  sit  down  and  refuse  to  throw  a  single 
stone.  Even  the  employers  of  women  and  the  mcmufacturers,  and 
those  who  are  governed  by  the  Law  of  Elevenpence  Ha'penny, 
refuse.  And  the  women  are  ashamed  to  begin,*  Then  she  steals 
away  unharmed.  And  always  in  the  City  within  its  grey  walls, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Place  of  Stoning,  sit  Lizzie's  friends,  sewing 
button-holes  as  she  did,  making  shirts,  machining  men's  coats, 
rolling  cigars,  fashioning  match-boxes,  sorting  paper,  confect- 
ing  jam,  all  starving,  all  hollow-eyed,  all  sad  of  heart  and  heavy 
of  limb,  and  all  getting  their  Elevenpence-ha'penny  a  day,  when 
they  are  in  luck.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Serpent,  twined 
about. the  branches  of  the  apple-tree,  continually  whispers  to 
those,  who  are  young  and  pretty  and  will  listen,  his  soft  and 
mellifluous  promises. 

Lizzie  suffered  the  temptation  to  assail  her  all  day  long. 
§he  wandered  about  the  streets,  now  buffeted  and  beaten  by  the 
Tempter,  who  reviled  her  for  her  stupidity  in  resisting ;  now  con- 
templating with  shrinking  terror  the  picture  which  he  held  up 
before  her  imagination  of  a  wretched  girl  alone  in  a  wretched 
room,  with  no  work,  no  money,  no  food,  no  friends,  no  light,  alone 
in  the  world.     How  could  she  go  on  living  so  ? 

*  Why,'  said  the  Tempter.  It  was  not  the  Serpent  actually 
visible,  but  a  memory  of  certain  words  which  had  been  said  to  her 
by  the  man  who  followed  her  and  wrote  to  her  those  ■  letters. 
*  Why,  what  do  you  know  in  this  God-forgotten  place  of  what  is 
done  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  ?  There  are  girls,  not  half  so 
pretty  as  you,  whose  photographs  are  sold  in  every  shop  and  put 
up  in  every  window.  They  can  get  what  they  please  to  ask  at  any 
Theatre,  just  for  going  on  the  stage  to  be  looked  at.  Why,  you 
want  nothing  but  a  little  better  dress  to  outshine  them  all.' 

.  Then  she  remembered  how  he  took  her  into  one  of  the  little 
draper's  shops,  of  which  there  are  so  many  everywhere,  and  picked 
put  a  bright  coloured  kerchief,  one  of  the  cheap  things  in  jute 
which  look  so  pretty.     *  Take  off  your  hat,'  he  said. 

She  took  it  off,  and  with  a  dexterous  hand,  which  showed 
practice  upon  more  than  the  mere  lay  figure,  he  twisted  the 
kerchief  round  her  neck,  and  over  her  shapely  head,  so  as  to  let 
the  curls  of  her  fringe  play  about  the  folds  and  to  set  off  the 
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singular  beauty  of  her  eyes  with  a  frame  rich  and  fall  of  colour. 
^  Look/  he  said,  showing  her  the  looking-glass.  Then  he  took  dS. 
the  thing.     *  Put  on  your  hat.     Look  now.' 

She  shuddered,  because  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  her  beauty 
lay  in  the  crimson  handkerchief. 

*  Don't  think,'  he  went  on,  outside  the  shop.  *  Don't  think 
that  I  shall  let  you  go  upon  the  stage.  I  shall  keep  you  all  to 
myself.  The  world  shall  only  see  you  in  the  exhibition  of  my 
picture.  I  can  wait  for  you  a  little.  But  don't  try  my  patience 
too  long.  As  soon  as  you  are  tired  of  privation  and  toil,  come  to 
me.' 

She  ought  to  have  put  the  thought  behind  her ;  it  should  have 
been  treated  as  a  thing  impossible  to  be  even  considered.  Bat 
this  she  did  not  do. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  went  into  a  small  stationer's  shop, 
the  place  where  her  letters  were  received  for  her,  the  only  letters 
she  ever  had  from  any  one.  Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would 
struggle  no  longer.  After  all,  she  would  be  better  oflF  than  some, 
because  he  was  a  gentleman. 

For  a  penny  she  bought  a  piece  of  note-paper  and  an  envelope, 
the  shopwoman  kindly  allowing  her  to  use  the  counter  and  her  own 
pen  and  ink  for  nothing.  Here  she  wrote  a  letter  in  reply.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  answered  her  letters,  which  always 
proposed  a  meeting,  so  that  they  could  be  answered  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  her  answer  hitherto  had  always  been  a  hesitating 
*  No.'  It  was  a  very  short  letter,  because  she  had  never  written 
a  letter  before  in  all  her  life,  and  perhaps,  she  will  never  write 
another.  It  was  also  spelled  in  a  manner  disapproved  by  the 
great  Butter,  and  disallowed  at  Spelling  Bees,  but  the  spelling 
we  may  alter. 

*  Lotty,'  she  said,  *  is  going  to  die.  Melenda  is  going  to  be 
took  away.  She's  got  a  new  frock,  and  her  fringe  is  brushed  back. 
So  I  shall  be  all  alone.  I  can't  stay  all  alone.  So  I  will  come  to 
you  to-morrow.     Tell  me  where  you  will  meet  me. 

Your  friend,  Lizzie.' 

She  addressed  and  posted  the  letter— this  took  her  last  penny. 
It  was  then  two  o'clock.  He  would  get  it  in  two  or  three  hours* 
She  would  have  an  answer  the  next  morning.  Now  when  she  had 
irretrievably  promised  this  thing,  because  nothing  is  so  hopelessly 
past  recall  as  a  letter  dropped  in  a  post-office,  she  felt  strangely 
agitated.     She  was  afraid  to  go  home.     Like  Ev/»,  she  wanted  to 
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hide  herself.  She  had  no  more  money,  and  was  getting  horribly 
hungry,  but  she  was  afraid  to  go  home.  Her  eyes,  she  thought, 
would  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  had  promised.  They  would  guess 
it  from  her  cheeks,  which  were  burning.  If  they  guessed  it,  what 
would  they  say  ?  If  they  actually  found  it  out,  how  would  Melenda 
rage,  and  how  would  Lotty  cry,  and  how  would  Valentine  look  at 
her  with  grave  eyes,  full  of  pity  and  of  wonder,  under  which  she 
would  sink  to  the  earth  in  shame  ?  WTien  principle  and  religion 
fail,  you  see,  the  opinion  of  one^s  friends  may  still  be  useful. 

It  was  quite  late,  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  she  got  home. 
Her  father's  candle  was  burning,  and  she  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in.  He  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  motionless  and  abstracted, 
as  he  sat  every  night. 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  father  ? '  she  asked.  It  would  be 
the  last  time  she  would  ever  do  anything  for  him. 

*  Is  that  you,  Lizzie  ?  '  he  replied,  shaking  his  head  as  one 
who  rouses  himself.  *  No,  my  dear,  thank  you.  Why  should  you 
do  anything  for  me  ?  I've  never  done  anything  for  you,  have  I  ? 
And  now,  I  never  shall.  You  ought  to  have  had  a  better  father, 
child ! ' 

*  Never  mind,  dad ;  it  isn't  your  fault  that  you're  so  dreadful 
poor.' 

*  It  is  my  own  fault,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  a  daughter  to 
share  my  poverty.  Never  mind,  child.  You  have  found  a  friend 
at  last.' 

*  If  you  mean  Valentine,  there  you're  wrong.  She's  going 
away.  She's  going  to  take  Melenda  with  her  and  Lotty's  got  to 
die.' 

*  If  she  is  going  away,  she  will  come  back.  She  has  been 
here  this  evening.     You  will  have  no  more  trouble,  Lizzie.     As 

forme the  Bishop  is  very  ill.     His  sons  are  sent  for.     I  do 

not  know  what  will  happen  ;  but  you  can  do  better  without  me. 
There  will  be  no  more  slavery  for  you,  child.' 

There  would  not,  she  thought ;  but  what  he  meant  she  knew 
not. 

*The  Lord,'  he  went  on,  *  cursed  mankind  with  the  curse  of 
labour ;  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all.  The  Preacher  said  it. 
Yet  there  is  the  work  of  the  wicked  and  the  work  of  the  just. 
And  there  is  a  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,  that  is  done  upon  the 
earth ;  but  there  be  just  men  to  whom  it  happeneth  according 
to  the  work  of  the  wicked.  That  was  not  quite  your  father's 
unhappy  case,  my   daughter,  but  something  like  it.     And   as 
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for  you,  your  toil  has  been  for  the  wicked  man.  Henceforth  it 
shall  be  for  the  righteous  woman.  That  will  be  your  happiness.' 
She  could  not  understand  one  word.  It  was  his  wont  to  speak 
in  this  kind  of  allegory,  and  generally  she  did  not  try  to  under- 
stand. But  this  evening,  of  all  evenings,  after  what  she  had 
done  and  promised,  what  did  he  mean  ? 

*  Never  mind  the  Preacher,  father.     What  do  you  mean? ' 

*  She  will  tell  you  herself.  Go,  child.  I  told  you  that  the 
Bishop  is  dangerously  ill.' 

Lizzie  hesitated.  It  was  the  last  time  that  she  would  see  her 
father.  She  felt  sorry  for  him,  with  his  long  grey  hair  and  feeble 
limbs  and  his  dire  poverty.  She  lingered  a  moment.  It  was 
cruel  to  leave  him,  but  she  could  do  nothing  for  him,  nor  he  for 
her.  She  shut  the  door  and  went  upstairs.  Melenda  was  in  the 
room.  Grracious! — what  had  happened?  She  was  reading  a 
book,  rather  ostentatiously  perhaps,  but  it  was  the  first  tftne  for 
eight  years,  and  Melenda  felt  that  the  thing  gave  her  dignity  ; 
and  by  the  light  of  a  most  beautiful  lamp  covered  with  a  most 
beautiful  red-coloured  shade ;  and  there  were  white  curtains  to 
the  windows,  and  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  a  bright  new  bedstead. 
Lizzie  gasped.     *  What  does  it  mean,  Melenda  ? ' 

^  Lizzie,'  said  Melenda,  who  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  girl  to 
practise  virtue  passively,  and  was  an  ardent  missionary,  whatever 
views  she  might  adopt;  *  Lizzie,  it's  time  you  cured  yourself  of 
walking  the  streets  till  midnight.     It  isn't  respectable.' 

*  Well,  Melenda,  only  last  night  you  were  out  yourself.  What's 
up  now  ?  You  and  me  are  respectable,  I  suppose,  though  you 
have  combed  back  your  fringe.     What's  come  to  the  room  ?  * 

<  She  gave  us  all  these  things.  They  are  all  from  her,  and 
they're  all  for  you  and  me,  Liz.  I'm  not  ashamed  any  more  to 
take  her  presents,  and  I  don't  care  if  you  do  throw  them  in  my 
teeth,  after  all  I've  said.  I've  given  in.  They're  for  you  and 
me.     Everything's  new,  even  new  sheets  to  the  bed.' 

*  For  you  and  me  ?    Isn't  she  going  away  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  she's  going  away  in  a  day  or  two.' 

*  And  ain't  you  going  with  her  ? ' 

*No,  you  and  I  are  going  to  stay  and  nurse  Lotty.  The 
Doctor  says  as  soon  as  possible  she's  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  she  may  last  through  the  winter,  with  care.  You  and  me 
will  take  care  of  her.' 

*  And  Where's  the  money  and  the  work  to  come  from  ?  ' 

*  She'll  find  the  money  and  the  work  too.     Oh,  Liz !  such  a 
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fool  I've  been  !  She's  full  of  thought  for  us  ;  she's  the  best  girl 
in  the  world !  Sam  says  the  other  is  Polly,  because  she's  like 
Joe's  Rhoder.  But  I  don't  care — I  shall  never  care  about  the 
other — the  one  who  cried  ! ' 

*  It's  all  for  you — she  doesn't  care  about  me/ 

^  Yes,  she  does,  she  cares  as  much  for  you  as  for  me,  which 
shows  that  she  can't  be  Polly.  Don't  get  jealous,  Liz,  there's  a 
good  girl.  Let's  be  happy  while  we  can,  and  have  no  more 
tempers !  I  know  I  have  a  bad  temper — but  then  we've  all  been 
BO  hungry,  and  Lotty's  been  so  bad — poor  Lotty ! ' 

She  paused  and  wiped  away  a  tear. 

*  She's  got  a  new  frock  for  you,  Liz.  She's  been  talking  about 
you  all  the  afternoon,  and  after  tea  she  took  a  cup  down  to  your 
father,  with  a  plate  of  meat,  and  talked  with  him,  and  told  him 
what  she  was  going  to  do  for  you — and  came  upstairs  crying ! 
Why,  you  didn't  think  we  should  go  away  and  leave  you  all  alone, 
did  you,  Liz  ?  Well !  I  wouldn't  have  thought  that  bad  of  you — 
never — I  wouldn't!  You  know  she's  coming  back  again,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  set  to  work — somehow — to  make  a  business 
like  the  men,  or  co-operate  somehow — ^I  don't  know  how.  It's 
the  ladies  themselves  who  are  going  to  manage  it.  She  says  if 
the  ladies  had  made  up  their  minds  years  ago,  we  should  all  have 
been  paid  fair  wages  by  this  time.  But  they'll  do  it  now,  or  else 
she'll  know  the  reason  why;  and  there's  to  be  no  more  drilling, 
and  plenty  of  work  for  everybody,  and  good  wages — that's  what 
she  says.'  It  was  not  exactly  what  she  said,  but  it  was  near 
enough.  ^Not,'  said  Melenda,  descending  again  from  the 
imaginative  to  the  practical,  *  not  but  what  they'll  go  on  trying 
to  beat  us  down,  if  they  can.' 

Lizzie  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  go  to  bed.  And  then, 
whether  through  the  strangeness  of  the  new  bed,  or  her  hungry 
condition — ^for  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast — or  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  been  wrong  in  her  assumption,  she  lay  awake 
half  the  night ;  and  when  she  fell  asleep,  it  was  only  to  dream 
that  Melenda  was  pursuing  her  with  a  long  stick  in  her  hand,  and 
an  infuriated  countenance — and  that  Lotty  was  weeping  and 
Valentine  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  all  Ivy  Lane  looking 
on,  while  they  cast  her  out. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI, 

NO   DEFENCE. 

<  This,'  said  Valentine  next  morning,  *  is  our  last  day  but  one 
together,'  They  were  all  at  breakfast — Melenda  with  them  for 
the  first  time. 

*  But  you  won't  be  gone  long,'  said  Melenda. 
« No ;  I  shall  come  to  see  you  nearly  every  day,  until  I  come 
to  live  with  you  again.' 

There  was  something  the  matter  this  morning  with  Lizzie. 
She  would  eat  nothing,  and,  when  Valentine  said  she  was  coming 
back  again,  she  took  up  her  cup  of  tea  and  choked  over  it,  which 
was  strange,  because  Valentine's  departure  for  two  or  three  days 
hardly  seemed  to  ofifer  an  adequate  cause  for  this  emotion. 

<  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  live  here  altogether, 
but  that  is  what  I  shall  try  to  do.  Then  we  will  get  more 
ladies  to  come  here,  and  we  will  make  our  own  Society  in  Hox- 
ton.  Instead  of  everybody  living  together,  all  in  one  part  of 
town,  we  ought  to  separate,  and  make  settlements  in  different 
parts  of  London.  Then  there  would  be  a  chance  for  better 
things,  and  Art,  perhaps,  and  Culture.'  Sometimes  Valen- 
tine would  talk  in  this  unintelligible  fashion,  but  the  girls 
listened  without  laughing  at  her,  which  would  have  been  rude, 
or  questioning  her,  which  would  have  been  uninteresting.  *  As 
for  you,  Lotty  dear,  I  shall  come  to  see  you  as  often  as  I  can. 
I  am  only  going  to  Park  Lane,  which  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  from  here,  though  they  think  it  is  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  by  distance,  and  several  centuries  by  time.  But 
then  they  are  dreadfully  ignorant  in  Park  Lane.' 

<Why  didn't  you  tell  me  yesterday?'  cried  Lizzie,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  passion.  *  Oh,  if  you'd  only  told  me 
yesterday  morning ! ' 

*  My  dear  child,  does  it  matter  much  ?  I  am  very  sorry,  if 
it  does  matter,  that  I  did  not  tell  you  yesterday.' 

*  If  you'd  only  told  me  ! '  she  repeated ;  *  if  you'd  only  told 
me ! '    What  was  the  matter  with  the  child  ? 

*  Since  it  is  the  last  day  but  one,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  Lotty  has  had  a  good  night, 
cannot  we  go  somewhere  together  ?  Melenda  can  leave  Liz  to 
look  after  Lotty.    We  will  go  to  Tottenham  first,  and  spend  the 
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day  with  mother,  if  you  like,  and  look  at  green  fields  and  the 
River  Lea — shall  we  ? ' 

*  I  can't  look  after  Lotty,'  said  Liz,  with  burning  cheeks. 
*  Oh,  you  mustn't  go  away  and  leave  Lotty  by  herself.' 

*  Where  are  you  going,  then  ? ' 

*  I'm  going — I  don't  know  where  I  am  going  ! ' 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  into  the  other  room. 

*  Stay  here,  Melenda  dear,'  said  Valentine.  She  remembered 
the  Doctor's  warning,  and  ran  after  the  girl.  'Lizzie!'  she  cried, 
catching  her  by  the  arm,  *  you  must  tell  me  what  you  mean — 
where  are  you  going  ?  Why  can  you  not  look  after  Lotty  ?  Does 
Lotty  know  why?' 

*  No,  no,  you  mustn't  tell  Lotty  ;  please  don't  never  tell  her! ' 

*  Does  your  father  know? ' 

*He  won't  ask  after  me — he  won't  miss  me.  Don't  tell 
father.     I  must  go ! ' 

•Then  I  shall  go  with  you;  I  shall  not  let  you  go  out  of 
my  sight  all  day  long.' 

Lizzie  sat  down.  The  eyes  that  she  feared  were  upon  her, 
and,  as  she  expected,  they  were  full  of  grave  reproach. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Lizzie  ?  ' 

*  I  thought  I  was  to  be  forgotten  and  left  alone.  What  is  it 
to  you  ?  I  ain't  your  sister,  like  Melenda.  You  don't  care  for 
me  like  you  do  for  Lotty.  If  I'm  left  alone,  with  no  work,  I  shall 
starve.     Let  me  go ;  it's  nothing  to  you.' 

*  It  is  everything  to  me,  Lizzie.  Do  you  think  we  do  not  care 
for  you  ?  Why,  after  all  these  years,  when  you  have  worked  with 
Melenda  and  Lotty,  ever  since  you  were  a  child,  do  you  think 
they  do  not  care  for  you  ?  Tell  me,  what  folly  is  it  that  you  have 
committed  ? ' 

Lizzie  hung  her  head  guiltily. 

*  I  know  that  you  have  been  seen  more  than  once,  walking 
with  a  gentleman.    What  did  he  say  to  you  ?' 

*  He  wanted  me  to  go  away  and  be  his  model.  He  wants  to 
paint  my  face  and  eyes.     Well,  then — what's  the  harm  ?' 

*  If  there  is  no  harm,  why  didn't  he  come  here  and  ask  you 
openly,  before  Melenda  and  Lotty  ? ' 

*  Oh ! '  the  girl  began  to  cry.  '  I  said  I  couldn't  never  leave 
Lotty  and  Melenda.  I  told  him  so  twenty  times— I  told  him  so ; 
but  he  wouldn't  take  "  No  "  for  his  answer.  And  he  knew  where 
to  meet  me,  and  sometimes,  before  you  came,  when  I  was  dreadful 
hungry,  he'd  give  me  a  chop  for  dinner.     But  I  wouldn't  take  his 
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money.     Oh !  don't  tell  Melenda ;  I  think  she'd  beat  me,  she'd 
be  in  such  a  rage.     And  don't  tell  Lotty,  because  she'd  cry.* 

*  lizzie^  you've  been  worse  than  foolish !  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  tell.* 

She  felt  those  eyes,  greatly  superior,  upon  her,  and  she  confessed 
the  whole. 

*  Then  he  began  to  write  letters  to  me.  Oh !  beautiful  letters ; 
and  the  day  before  yesterday  there  came  another ;  here  it  is.' 

She  drew  forth  the  letter,  of  which  we  know,  irony  her  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  Valentine. 

'  Am  I  to  read  it  ? '  She  opened  and  read  it  through.  '  My 
dear,  it  is  the  letter  of  a  bad  man — a  wicked  and  deceitful  maiu 
What  he  says  is  false.  It  is  false  that  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  world.  Oh,  what  nonsense  !  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  prettier  than  you,  in  this  place  only.  It  is  most  wicked 
to  flatter  a  girl  in  this  extravagant  way.  And  how  can  he  love 
you  ?  He  calls  himself  a  gentleman,  I  suppose ;  he  is  a  man  of 
education  ;  and  you,  my  poor  child — what  do  you  know,  and  how 
could  you  talk  with  a  gentleman  so  that  he  should  pretend  to  £atll 
in  love  with  you?' 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Valentine  had  not  yet  learned  every- 
thing ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  science  and  practice  of  love,  she 
was  still  in  that  happy  state  of  ignorance  where  it  is  believed  and 
accepted  as  a  maxim  that  a  gentleman  cannot  possibly  fall  in  love 
with  a  girl  below  himself  in  the  social  scale.  Most  young  ladies 
believe  this,  even  after  their  brothers  have  got  engaged  to 
barmaids. 

*  You  don't  love  him,  Lizzie  ?  You  can't  love  a  man,  you 
know,  unless  you  are  his  equal,  and  can  understand  him !'  Which 
also  proved  that  she  was  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  love 
and  in  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  which  does  sometimes 
refuse,  if  history  hath  not  lied,  to  recognise  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions of  birth,  wealth,  and  education. 

*  You  don't  love  this  man,'  Valentine  repeated. 

*  I  don't  know.     I  am  afraid  of  him.* 

This  confession  was  really,  though  Valentine  did  not  know  it^ 
a  most  extraordinary  and  almost  unique  instance  of  a  girl  in 
Lizzie's  class  being  able  to  explain  or  disclose  her  mind  at  all. 
Most  girls  are  absolutely  unable  to  detach  even  one  of  the  fine, 
confused  variety  of  feelings  which  agitate  their  minds  when  a 
wooer  comes  to  them.  Lizzie  was  flattered  by  the  praise  of  her 
beauty ;  she  was  honoured  by  the  admiration  of  a  gentleman ; 
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she  was  tempted  by  the  oflFer  of  the  *  easy  life ' ;  she  knew  that  her 
lover  was  handsome,  well  dressed,  and  of  good  manners.  But 
she  was  afraid  of  him.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  she  confessed 
that  fact  to  Valentine  was  that  fear,  of  all  the  contending  forces 
in  her  brain,  was  the  strongest.     *  I'm  afraid  of  him.* 

^  Why,  then,  there  is  not  much  harm  done,'  said  Valentine 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  'if  you  are  afraid  of  a  man  you  cannot 
love  him.  If  a  girl  loves  a  man,'  she  went  on,  like  the  Philoso- 
pher on  the  seashore,  picking  up  shells  and  feeling  after  know- 
ledge in  the  unscientific,  prsB-Baconian  method  ;  that  is,  without 
the  nudcing  of  experiments — *  If  a  girl  loves  a  man,  I  suppose 
she  is  attracted  by  him ;  she  cannot,  certainly,  be  afraid  of  him ; 
she  must  long  to  talk  with  him,  and  to  hear  him  talk.  Do  you 
long  to  talk  to  this  man  ?' 

*  No ;  I  can't  understand  what  he  says.  It  is  all  about  Art, 
and  what  people  should  do  for  Art.  He  says  we  must  all  give  our- 
selves to  Art — I  don't  know  what  he  means,  but  he  is  always 
saying  it.' 

*  Then  of  course  you  are  not  in  love !  Well,  go  on.  You  have 
something  more  to  tell  me.     Where  were  you  going  just  now  ? ' 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  away  with  Melenda,  and  Lotty 
was  dying,  and  I  should  be  alone.  I  couldn't  live  all  by  myself, 
and  there  is  no  work.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  you  were  very  foolish.  You  ought  to  have 
trusted  your  friends.  But  you  know  better  now.  Now  go  on, 
and  tell  me  all.' 

*  111  tell  you,  only  don't  tell  Melenda  and  Lotty — I'm  afraid 
you  will  tell  them.' 

*  No,  I  will  not  let  them  know  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
But  you  must  tell  me  the  whole  truth.' 

Confession  is  said  to  bring  in  some  troubles  the  greatest  relief 
possible,  especially  to  the  feminine  mind.  But  as  yet  the 
Apostle's  injunction  has  never  been  perfectly  carried  out,  only 
partially  even  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who,  I  believe,  are 
supposed  to  confess  to  one  another  in  open  meeting  of  the  church 
members  —but  I  doubt  the  fulness  and  reality  of  their  confes- 
sions. As  for  confession  in  the  ecclesiastical  way,  in  a  hole  and 
comer  in  the  dark,  and  through  a  square  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  to 
an  unknown  man  beyond,  that,  to  a  heretic,  does  not  seem  to  meet 
the  Apostolic  precept.  Lizzie  found  in  full  confession  the  greatest 
relief.  She  poured  out  the  whole  story,  down  to  the  very  words 
of  his  letter.     Besides,  she  was  in  a  great  fear  that  the  gentleman 
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would  make  her  keep  her  promise,  even  if  he  had  to  dra^  her 
away ;  and  Valentine  was  like  a  strong  fortress  of  protection. 

*  And  he'll  be  waiting  for  me — and  perhaps  hell  come  to  fetch 
me — and  what  shall  I  do  ?     And  what  will  Melenda  say  ?  * 

^Foor  child ! '  said  Valentine.  ^  It  was  a  dreadful  temptation, 
my  dear.  Never  tell  anybody  this — keep  it  buried  and  forgotten. 
I  will  help  you  through.  But  never,  never  speak  to  a  gentleman 
again.' 

They  went  together  to  the  stationer's  shop,  where  the  letter 
was  lying  for  Lizzie.  Valentine  opened  it.  First  there  was  a 
bank-note  for  five  pounds  in  it,  and  then  a  brief  letter,  directing 
the  girl  to  buy,  with  the  money  enclosed,  a  few  necessary  things, 
and  to  meet  the  writer  at  the  gates  of  St.  John's  Church  that 
morning  at  twelve.  Valentine  kept  the  greater  part  of  the  letter 
to  herself,  because  it  contained  references  to  beautiful  eyes,  whidi 
might  have  weakened  Lizzie's  repentance.  After  a  surfeit  of 
sweets,  more  sugar  is  undesirable.  There  were  also  expressions 
of  contempt  for  her  recent  work,  which  were  as  well  left  unsaid. 
Then  Valentine  began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

*  Come  home  with  me,'  she  said ;  *  let  me  bring  you  safe 
home  first.  My  dear,  you  are  like  a  deer  escaped  from  the 
eagle's  clutches,  or  a  lamb  from  the  wolf.  He  would  have  torn 
you  to  pieces  with  his  cruel  teeth.  Hold  my  hand  tight,  you 
poor,  silly  child,  and  thank  God  that  you  told  me  everything  and 
were  stopped  in  time  ! ' 

Lizzie  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked  back,  hand  in  hand, 
and  both  with  hanging  head  and  flaming  cheeks,  for  the  cloud 
or  shadow  of  shame  was  upon  both  their  hearts,  and  one  of 
them  thought  that  her  dream  was  come  true — that  the  very 
children  of  Ivy  Lane  were  going  to  call  out  upon  her,  and  that 
Melenda  was  waiting  for  her  with  wrathful  eyes  and  scornful 
words  and  cruel  blows. 

*  Come  in  here,'  said  Valentine,  as  they  entered  the  house ; 
*  come  into  your  father's  room.  It  is  a  wretched  room,  is  it  not? 
He  is  miserably  poor.  You  would  have  left  him  to  his  fate,  in 
his  poverty  and  his  old  age,  without  one  friend  to  help  him  and 
not  one  to  love  him  and  to  console  him.  He  is  ill — ^any  sudden  ex- 
citement or  sorrow  will  kill  him.  If  he  were  to  learn  that  you 
had  left  him  and  run  away  to  strangers,  and  to  your  own  ruin, 
he  would  most  likely  die  from  the  shock.  You  would  have 
killed  him !     From  this  you  have  been  saved 

'  Upstairs,  Lotty  is  on  her  death-bed.     The  end  may  come  to 
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her  any  day.  If  she  were  to  learn  that  you  had  left  her  without 
a  word  of  farewell,  and  run  away,  the  end  would  come  very 
quickly.  You  would  have  killed  her,  too.  From  this  you  have 
been  saved!' 

Let  us  leave  them  together. 

We  generally  think  that  the  priest,  because  he  hears  no  end 
of  confessions,  and  knows  such  a  quantity  of  wickedness,  makes 
the  best  admonisher  unto  godliness.  In  the  same  way,  the 
solicitor,  who  becomes  intimately"  acquainted  with  all  possible 
forms  of  roguery,  or  the  Police  Magistrate,  or  the  schoolmaster, 
or  the  policeman  himself,  or  even  the  Professor  of  Roguery  standing 
in  a  neat  uniform  at  the  treadmill,  ought  to  be  good  admonishers. 
For  my  own  part  I  think  that  the  grave  and  serious  remon- 
strance, with  womanly  tears  and  sympathy,  and  kisses  of  an 
innocent  girl,  with  such  a  girl  as  Lizzie  might  be  worth  the 
admonitions  of  a  hundred  priests.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  words  which  poor  Lizzie  heard  that  day  may  sink  into  her 
heart  and  bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  Valentine  and  Lizzie  went  upstairs. 
There  were  signs  of  recent  tears  in  Valentine's  eyes,  and  Lizzie 
was  crying  and  sobbing  still. 

*  Oh,  Lotty ! '  she  cried,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  and 
clasping  her  hands — *  But  you  must  never  know ' 

*  This  foolish  girl,'  said  Valentine,  *  actually  believed  that  we 
were  going  to  leave  her  all  alone  here!  I  have  been  scolding 
her;  but  we  must  forgive  her,  because  she  is  so  sorry  for  her 
want  of  confidence.  Melenda  dear,  don't  say  a  word  to  her 
about  it.  Lotty,  you  will  forgive  her,  won't  you?  And  you 
must  keep  her  here  all  day — it  shall  be  her  turn  to  nurse  you.' 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Valentine  kept  Lizzie's  appointment  for 
her.  She  had  no  other  directions  than  to  meet  an  unknown 
gentleman  at  the  gates  of  St.  John's  Church  at  noon.  This, 
however,  was  most  likely  a  sufficient  indication,  because  gentle- 
men are  not  common  in  the  streets  of  Hoxton  at  any  hour, 
and  a  gentleman  waiting  about  a  street  comer  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished. She  arrived  at  the  trysting-place  a  few  minutes 
after  the  hour,  and  there  was  already  a  gentleman  standing  on 
the  broad  pavement,  outside  the  railings.  A  man,  at  least,  was 
there,  dressed  like  a  gentleman.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  Wretch 
who  had  written  those  letters.  There  could  not  be  two  gentl 
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each  with  an  appointment  for  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place 
— ^and  in  such  a  place !  A  hansom  cab  was  waiting  close  by, 
evidently  for  him  and  for  his  victim. 

The  girl's  heart  beat  fast.  She  would  have  liked  to  say  some- 
thing, but  she  could  not^trustr  herself.  The  man  was  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  he  turned  as  she  neared  him.  Good 
heavens !    It  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Conyers. 

*  You ! '  she  cried. 

*  Miss  Valentine ! ' 

<  You  ?     Oh !  is  it  possible  ? ' 

She  remembered  now,  that  she  had  met  him  once  before, 
nearly  on  the  same  spot.  He  was  confused  then  ;  he  looked  more 
confused  now. 

She  had  no  doubt,  not  the  least  doubt,  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  had  come  to  find. 

*  You  are  waiting  for  someone,'  she  said.  *  You  have  got  a  cab 
waiting,  too ! ' 

He  made  no  reply. 

*  You  are  waiting  for  my  friend,  Lizzie.  I  have  brought  you 
back  the*  bank-note  which  you' sent  4ier.  •  She*  will  •not  keep  the 
appointment.' 

He  took  the  bank-note. 

*  I  asked  her,'  he  said,  *  to  let  me  paint  her  face.' 

*  I  have  read  the  letters,'  Valentine  replied,  *  in  which  you 
asked  her.    They  are  in  my  hands.     Go ' 

Mr.  Conyers  was  a  man  of  considerable  impudence ;  but  there 
are  times  when  the  most  brazen  impudence  must  break  down.  No 
living  man,  for  instance,  could  stand  unmoved  before  the  scorn 
unutterable,  the  condemnation  unpitying,  of  a  young  lady,  for 
such  a  thing  as  this  man  had  attempted.  He  made  no  reply. 
There  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  could  be  said.  She 
had  read  his  letters. 

*  GrO,'  said  Valentine,  pointing  to  the  cab. 

He  turned  and  got  into  his  cab  without  a  word  of  explanation 
or  excuse.  She  had  read  his  letters  !  After  that,  what  room  was 
there  for  defence  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ALICU. 

*  To  Russell  Square,'  he  shouted  to  the  driver. 

It  was  in  Russell  Square  that  Alicia  lived,  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  houses,  full  of  the  most  solid  furniture,  and  crammed 
with  pictures — pictures  in  every  room  and  on  every  wall,  as  one 
might  expect  of  one  who  was  the  widow  of  a  dealer  in  pictures. 
Jack  Conyers  hated  the  house,  and  the  furniture,  and  the  pictures, 
because  they  all  belonged,  somehow,  to  the  life  from  which  he 
had  vainly  attempted  to  escape.  Those  game  and  fruit  pieces  in 
the  dining-room,  those  landscapes  in  the  drawing-room,  those 
portraits — not  family  portraits — on  the  stairs,  the  massive  furni- 
ture, all  alike  spoke  of  money  and  of  trade,  and  he  desired  to 
belong  to  the  world  of  money  without  trade. 

Well,  that  was  over  now ;  the  morning's  work  had  efiectually 
demolished  any  chance  of  that ;  he  must  think  about  it  no  more. 

And  after  making  everything  ready  for  the  grand  coup !  Violet 
was  certainly  Beatrice.  He  had  established,  in  his  own  mind,  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and  the  portraits  of  Sir 
Lancelot,  and  so  many  between  Valentine  and  Claude,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  at  all  on  the  subject.  And  now  to  be  caught, 
actually  caught,  like  an  offending  schoolboy,  by  one  of  the  two 
girls  concerned,  in  such  a  business  as  a  love  affair  with  a  work- 
girl — ^a  thing  so  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Light  and  Sweetness  and 
Culture ;  so  common,  so  Philistine,  so  vulgar,  and  so  low !  And 
his  very  letters  read — the  thought  of  those  letters  made  his 
cheeks  to  flame  and  his  nose  to  feel  hot.  And  that  the  thing 
should  be  discovered  on  the  eve  of  his  great  coup  only  three  days 
before  the  disclosure  of  the  secret !  But  the  damning  thing  was 
the  fact  of  the  letters — Valentine  said  that  she  had  read  all  his 
letters.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  letters  he  would  have  brazened 
it  out.  What  business  had  she  to  read  letters  not  addressed  to  her- 
self ?  But  women  have  no  honour.  They  were,  in  fact,  letters  of  the 
kind  which  cannot  possibly  be  explained  away  or  forgotten  or 
forgiven — letters  to  a  common  working  girl,  dressed  in  a  shabby  old 
ulster  and  ragged  frock,  who  called  him  *  Sir,'  unless  she  plucked  up 
courage  to  utter  some  delicate  street  joke,  some  cry  of  the  gutter. 
Now  there  is  this  curious  and  dangerous  quality  about  such  letters 
that,  whether  a  man  addresses  himself  by  love-letter  to  a  shirt- 
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maker  or  to  a  Countess,  incontinently  he  gets  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  beauty  and  the  magic  of  imagination,  and  becomes 
extravagant.    Therefore,  Jack's  letters  to  poor  Lizzie  might   have 
been  written  to  Violet,  so  high  pitched  and  so  serious  they  were- 
And,  apart  from  this  other  side  of  the  matter,  which  was   bad 
enough  in  all  conscience,  this  unhappy  young  man  felt  that  he 
had  made  himself  ridiculous.     No  doubt  Valentine  would  show 
those  lettei-s  about. 

A  good  morning's  work.  The  best  house  on  his  list  closed  to 
him.  Worst  of  all,  if  Alicia  heard  of  it  most  likely  she  would  be 
lost  to  him  as  well. 

Alicia  was  out.  Jack  waited  for  her ;  and  while  he  waited  he 
wrote  a  short  note  to  Lady  Mildred.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  note 
to  write ;  but  it  was  better  to  withdraw  of  one's  own  accord  than 
to  be  kicked  down  stairs. 

*  Dear  Lady  Mildred,'  he  said :  *  When  I  spoke  to  you  at 
Ilfracombe  and  opened,  as  I  then  thought,  my  whole  heart  to  you, 
I  did  not  know,  nor  could  I  possibly  foretell,  that  I  had  made  the 
most  terrible  mistake.  This  is  the  case,  however,  and  I  have  no 
other  hope  than  to  throw  myself  on  your  mercy  and  ask  for 
forgiveness. 

*  I  have  long  loved  another  lady,  and  I  have  now  learned  that  in 
certain  conclusions  I  had  too  rashly  drawn,  concerning  her  aflFections, 
I  was  wrong.  Fortunately,  I  have  said  nothing  to  Miss  Violet  on 
which  I  can  reproach  myself.  Again  I  ask  your  indulgence,  and 
remain,  dear  Lady  Mildred,  yours  very  sincerely,  John  Conyers.' 

Not  a  pleasing  letter  to  write.  But  it  had  to  be  done.  Better 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  walking  out,  than  to  be  turned  out. 
I  do  not  think  it  likely,  however,  that  he  will  ever  call  upon  Ladj 
Mildred  again ! 

Alicia  returned  rather  late,  and  hungry  for  luncheon.  She 
was  a  lady  who  was  always  hungry  for  luncheon. 

*  You  here.  Jack  ?  I  expected  you  about  this  time.  Let  us 
have  lunch,  my  dear  boy — ^you've  got  such  a  long  face  that  I  know 
exactly  what  you've  come  to  say.  You  shall  have  some  fizz,  to 
give  you  Dutch  courage !  Don't  be  more  ceremonious  than  is 
necessary.  I  should  like  it  best  if  you  would  just  say,  "  Alicia, 
my  dear,  I've  concluded  to  come  down."  But  I  suppose  that  won't 
do  for  you — it  isn't  grand  enough.' 

They  had  luncheon  together  at  the  great  mahogany  table, 
among  the  pictures  of  game  and  fruit.  How  in  the  world  can  a 
man  ever  become  a  leader  of  Art,  Culture,  and  the  Higher  Criticism, 
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who  sits  daily  among  these  pictures,  and  has  married  the  widow 
of  a  picture  dealer  ? 

*  Now,  Jack/  said  the  widow,  *  will  you  have  a  cigarette,  or 
will  you  talk  without  tobacco  ?     I  don't  mind,  you  know/ 

Jack  proceeded,  with  some  solemnity,  to  put  his  case  in  the 
most  favourable  light  possible.  He  said,  but  the  lady  laughed 
aloud  while  he  spoke,  that  he  must  appear  to  have  acted  an  un- 
worthy part ;  he  could  not,  in  fact,  understand  his  own  blindness ; 
for  three  months  he  had  been  as  one  who  struggles  against  the 
overpowering  force  of  conviction ;  he  had  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  his  happiness  lay  elsewhere.  *Thi8  illusion,'  he  con- 
cluded very  gravely,  ^this  illusion,  Alicia,  has  now  been  dispelled.' 

*  Has  the  young  lady  refused  you,  then  ? ' 

*  No !  My  proposal  for  the  young  lady  has  been  made — I  con- 
fess it — and  it  lies  still  in  her  mother's  hands.  She  is  the  daughter 
and  heiress,  Alicia,  of  the  late  Sir  Lancelot  Eldridge ' 

*  What  does  it  mean,  then.  Jack  ? ' 

*  It  means,  Alicia,  that  I  have  returned  to  my  allegiance,  to  my 
first  love ' 

*  Oh ! '  She  received  the  information  doubtfully,  because  there 
was  a  lack  of  ardour  in  the  bearing  of  her  suitor.  His  words  were 
ardent,  but  his  manner  was  cold. 

^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  kindness  of  Lady  Mildred 
might — I  only  say  might,  Alicia,  because  1  do  not  venture  to  claim 
any  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  young  lady's  feelings — might  be 
equalled  by  the  kindness  of  her  daughter ' 

«0h!' 

*  I  have,  however,  written  to  Lady  Mildred ;  you  shall  see  the 
letter,  here  it  is.'  He  drew  it  forth  and  gave  it  to  her.  *  You 
see,  it  is  a  free  withdrawal ' 

*  Jack ! '  She  read  the  letter  quickly,  and  kept  it.  *  Are  you 
quite,  quite  straight  with  me  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,  Alicia.  I  have  never  been  anything  but  straight 
with  you.' 

*  And  it  isn't  money  ? ' 

*  You  mean  that  I  have  not  much  left.  That  is  quite  true,  I 
have  nothing  to  conceal  from  you.  But  it  isn't  money.  There  is 
plenty,  at  all  events,  in  that  young  lady's  hands,  far  more  than 
there  is  in  yours.  But  it  isn't  money,  Alicia,  I  am  not  so  mer- 
cenary as  you  think,  and  I  have  given  up  this  other  girl  wholly 
for  your  sake.  Forgive  me,  Alicia !  Perhaps,  some  day,  you  will 
take  pride  in  me ' 
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She  laughed  gently,  *  Ah,  Jack !  you  always  said  tbat. 
Well,  let  me  see.  I  know  where  you  were,  Down  at  the  seaside 
with  one  of  those  girls ' 

*  The  daughter  and  heiress * 

*  Trying  to  get  round  her.  Then  you  came  back  to  town*  I 
thought  you  were  afraid  of  catching  the  wrong  one,  which  would 
be  catching  a  crab,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

*  I  have  always  known  which  is  the  real  daughter ' 

*  Have  you  ?  I  thought  nobody  knew.  Well,  now.  Jack,  I 
will  post  this  letter  myself,  to  prevent  accidents.  There  was  once. 
Jack,'  she  said,  looking  straight  in  his  face,  ^  a  man  like  yon, 
with  no  money  of  his  own,  you  know,  who  married  a  woman 
with  a  tolerably  good  fortune.  He  thought,  as  soon  as  he  was 
married,  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked,  and  so  he  began  to  carry 
on  shameful,  as  if  his  wife  hadn't  common  feelings.  She  let 
him  have  his  head  for  a  bit,  and  then,  when  he'd  quite  got 
accustomed  to  the  best  of  everything  and  couldn't  live  without 
it,  she  turned  him  into  the  street,  where  there  is  no  claret  and 
no  champagne.     So  that  poor  man  caught  a  Tartar,  didn't  he  ? ' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  ' 

*  Oh !  nothing,  of  course  ;  and  I'm  sure  youll  never  give  me 
cause  to  allude  again  to  that  unfortunate  creature,  who  now 
walks  the  streets  between  two  pretty  boards  !  I  don't  mind  the 
portraits  of  the  models — your  three  beautiful  conquests,  you 
know — ^and  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  Miss  Eldridge,  because  I  am 
quite  certain  she  wouldn't  have  had  you.  But  there  is  something 
worse  than  either.  There  is  a  certain  little  girl  at  Hoxton,  the 
workgirl.  Jack.'  He  started  and  turned  pale.  What  did  she 
know?  *  You've  been  seen  walking  with  her;  not  once,  but 
half  a  dozen  times.  Now,  you  know,  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
that !     It  isn't  likely.' 

*  She  was  going  to  let  me  paint  her  face,  Alicia- ' 

*  Well,  you'll  paint  somebody  else's  face — ^your  own,  if  you 
like;  it's  red  enough  now.  No,  Jack,  no  more  visits  to  Hoxton, 
if  you  please.  I  wonder  if  it  is  reckoned  good  form  for  a  gentle- 
man— your  father  and  mine  weren't  gentlemen,  but  they  wouldn't 
have  done  that  —to  meet  a  ragged  little  creature  like  that,  in  her 
dinner-hom:,  and  turn  her  silly  head  with  nonsense  ?  I  wonder 
what  men  are  made  of  ?    You  told  her  she  was  pretty,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  meet  the  girl  any  more.  These 
girls,  Alicia — don't  imagine  that  I  was  really  tiuning  the  girl's 
head  with  any  nonsense — often  require  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
before  they  will  consent  to  sit ' 
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*  I  dare  say,'  she  replied,  with  an  incredulous  sniflf,  *  Well,  Jack, 
I'm  a  fool  to  forgive  you,  and  I  shan't  trust  you  too  much.  Most 
women  would  give  you  up  altogether  after  finding  out  all  I've 

found  out.     But  when  we're  married — mind You  may  kiss 

me  again,  if  you  like.' 

Jack  obeyed  her,  but  not  as  if  he  liked  it  much. 

^  As  for  playing  the  distinguished  man,  I  think  you  will  find 
it  a  precious  d^  easier  in  Bussell  Square  with  me  than  in  Park 
Lane  with  your  Eldridges !  We're  an  easy-going  lot,  me  and  my 
friends,  and  we  will  just  take  you  on  your  own  estimate,  however 
big  it  is ;  and  if  you  like  to  talk  Art  and  -Esthetics  when  my 
friends  come  to  dinner,  why  this  is  just  the  house  to  talk  it  in. 
Wasn't  all  the  money  made  out  of  Art  ?  I  don't  say  we  shall 
understand  you,  but  that  doesn't  matter  a  bit,  and  they'll  think 
all  the  better  of  you  if  they  don't^  particularly  as  they  all  knew 
your  poor  fether!  You'll  look  well,  and  you'll  talk  well,  and 
youll  be  very  careful,  my  dear  boy,  very  careful  indeed,  not  to 
turn  up  your  distinguished  nose  at  my  friends  because  there  may 
be  a  letter  wanting  here  and  there,  or  because  their  money,  like 
mine,  was  made  in  the  shop.  If  you  do,  there  will  be  pepper. 
As  for  your  father ' 

*That  is  quite  enough,  Alicia — ^we  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.  We  shall  make  ourselves  perfectly  happy,  and  you 
shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything.' 

'I  mean  to,  Jack.  As  for  getting  into  society,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  know  people  who  despise  honest  trade.  But  if  you  like 
to  bring  them  here,  you  can.     They  won't  dare  to  show  their 

contempt  for  the  shop,  I  think,  in  my  house.     If  they  do 

but  never  mind,  my  dear  Jack,  you  are  going  to  lead  the  most 
comfortable  Ufe  in  the  whole  world.  And  you  don't  deserve  it  a 
bit ;  and  I  shall  tell  all  my  friends — who  wouldn't  tell  a  fib  for 
the  man  she  loves  ? — ^that  you  are  really  almost  as  clever  and 
distinguished  as  you  look ! ' 


(TV  he  cofnJtiMud^ 
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Woman's  Work  in  Creation. 


WE  discussed  in  the  School  Board  of  London  some  years  ago 
the  question  whether  it  was  to  the  interests  of  education 
for  married  women  to  be  mistresses  of  schools. 

A  section  of  the  Board,  in  which  more  than  one  lady  member 
was  included,  expressed  the  opinion  that  married  women  should 
not  he  employed  as  teachers.     The  argument  on  this  side  of  the 
question  was  that  married  women,  on   becoming  mothers  year 
after  year,  were  prevented  by  that  event  from  performing  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  so  continuously  as  to  be  worth  the  full 
value  of  teaching  power.     Added  to  this,  it  was  urged,  the  result 
was  bad  for  the  teacher  herself,    and    for  her  offspring.      An 
expectant  mother  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the    cares   and 
anxieties  of  teaching.     It  was  a  tax  upon  her  vital  powers  which 
impaired  her  health,  and  through  her  inflicted  an  injury  on  her 
child.     Even  when  she  returned  from  her  enforced  absences  from 
the  school,  she  was  still  unequal  to  the  full  performance  of  her 
public  duty,  if  she  carried  out  also  the  complete  maternal  duty  of 
nursing  her  child  and  giving  to  it  the  attention  that  was  necessary 
for  its  healthy  development,  with  due  protection  from  the  various 
dangers  which  lead  up  to  the  current  unnecessary  infantile  mortality. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  woman  who  was 
herself  a  mother,  was,  of  necessity,  the  best  teacher  of  the  yoimg 
of  both  sexes.  She,  it  was  said,  had  most  correct  knowledge  of 
children,  of  their  wants  and  their  capacities.  She  was  most  likely 
to  be  gentle,  yet  prudent,  decisive,  jet  considerate,  sound  in  dis- 
cipline without  severity.  As  to  her  own  part,  it  was  held  that  the 
loss  of  time  for  teaching  which  she  might  require  was  compensated 
for  by  the  better  teaching  which  she  could  supply  when  at  work ; 
that  with  care  her  own  health  would  not  suffer ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  occupation  amongst  the  young  was  more  likely  to  be 
conducive  to  the  health  of  her  own  children  than  the  monotony 
of  indolence  or  the  pursuit  of  other  and  more  exacting  pursuits. 
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The  contest  was  very  finely  balanced,  and  opened  up  a  variety 
of  important  points.  But  that  which  struck  me  as  the  most 
important,  was  the  broad  question  of  the  natural  work  of  women 
in  creation,  and  whether  woman  is  as  free  as  man  for  all  manner 
of  physical  and  mental  labour  ?  It  is  to  this  question  I  propose 
to  direct  attention  in  the  present  essay. 

If  we  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  a 
woman  that  she  shall  become  a  mother,  we  at  once  place  her  in 
a  position  altogether  different  from  man  in  regard  to  the  work 
which  she  is  bom  to  perform,  even  apart  from  that  belonging  to 
motherhood. 

The  extremely  logical,  who  assume  that  women  not  only  can 
but  ought  to  perform  the  work  of  men,  boldly  meet  this  and  every 
other  difficulty  by  saying  that  women  who  are  able  to  work  need 
not  accept  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  marriage  and 
motherhood.  They  would  leave  such  anxieties  and  affectionate 
cares  to  those  of  the  female  sex  who  have  no  minds  for  other  cares, 
and  no  ambitions  extending  beyond  the  little  magic  centre  which 
is  called  the  home. 

From  this  stand-point  there  is  much  to  be  said.  If  women 
may  be  divided  safely  and  discriminately  into  two  sects,  one  of 
those  who  are  to  be  mothers,  and  another  of  those  who  are  not 
to  be,  then  the  difficulty  is,  from  the  physiological  aspect  of  a 
subject  singularly  physiological,  practically  settled.  One  set  of 
women,  that  is  to  say,  are  in  the  same  position  as  men  for  general 
work,  and  ought  to  have  the  same  privileges  for  obtaining  work. 

In  the  days  when  I  was  a  student  of  medicine,  it  was  pro- 
fessed that  women  were  entirely  different  from  men  in  regard 
to  capacity  for  physical  and  for  mental  exercise.  One  of  my 
professors,  an  anatomist  of  considerable  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion, systematically  taught  that  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the 
muscles  in  woman  was  such  that  certain  acts  which  boys  and  men 
could  easily  perform  could  never  be  carried  out  by  girls  or  women. 
He  gave,  as  an  illustration,  the  muscular  mechanism  that  is  em- 
ployed in  the  act  and  art  of  throwing  a  ball.  Girls  and  women 
could  never  learn  to  play  at  cricket  because  they  never  could  throw 
a  cricket-ball  with  any  force  or  any  precision.  The  muscles 
required  for  the  work  were  not  developed  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
deltoid  was  too  attenuated  and  too  fan-shaped ;  the  biceps  and 
triceps  were   too  long  for  their   breadth  ;    the  pectorals  were 
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altogether  inadequate,  and  the  subscapularis  and  other  muscles 
which  act  against  them  were  equally  deficient.  The  leverage  and 
mechanism  of  the  skeleton  was  also  imperfect ;  the  bones  were 
too  light  and  feeble,  and  the  shoulder^joint  was  so  shallow  in  its 
receiving  part  that  dislocation  would  be  constantly  imminent  even 
if  the  muscular  capacity  were  suffipient. 

As  these  various  deficiencies  were  made  matters  of  direct 
demonstration  during  dissections  of  the  partfi  involved,  the 
evidence  seemed  to  be  full  and .  satisfactory  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  was  advanced  upon  the  evidence,  and  we  were  content 
to  believe  what  we  had  seen  and  heard.  For  my  own  part,  when 
I,  in  turn,  became  a  teacher  on  the  same  subjects,  I  taught  the 
same  doctrine  and  illustrated  it  in  precisely  the  same  way,  in 
which  proceedings  I  was  entirely  supported  by  my  colleague,  the 
late  Amedee  Deville,  certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  anatomists 
that  France  ever  lent  to  England  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  reoc^- 
lection,  the  most  perfect  anatomical  demonstrator  I  have  ever 
known. 

In  like  strain,  when  the  position  of  the  representtttives  of 
the  two  sexes  was  studied  in  respect  to  mental  as  distinct  from 
physical  exercises,  we  were  taught  to  look  upon  women  as 
again  diflfering  in  degree  of  capacity  from  men.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  George  Combe  deliver  an  introductory  discoarse 
to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Henderson  trusty  at  Anderson's 
University,  in  1846-6.  In  that  discourse  Combe  expressed  deci- 
sive views  as  to  the  sexual  differences  of  mental  power.  He 
compared  the  cast  of  the  head  of  the  so-called  'Infant  Sappho* 
with  the  head  of  the  Calculating  Boy,  and  he  argued  that  each 
head  was  so  organically  different  in  construction,  as  the  result  of 
sex,  that  one  could  never  approach  the  other  in  detail  of  work. 
The  Infant  Sappho  could  never  have  learned  to  calculate,  although 
she  had  the  best  head  of  the  two,  and  although  she  came  nearer 
to  a  calculator  than  any  other  on  the  female  side  of  humanity. 
But  in  this  particular  she  merely  resembled  all  other  women,  who 
from  time  immemorial  could  never  calculate  or  become  great 
arithmeticians.  Once  more  I,  for  one,  followed  my  master  as  a 
teacher  and  repeated  what  I  fully  believed  to  be  true,  in  dealing 
with  the  topic  of  female  capacity  for  mental  labour. 

I  recall  another  similar  argument.  I  recall  a  discussion  in 
which  several  able  and  learned  men  were  engaged,  and  in  which  it 
was  debated  whether  women  possess  any  trace  of  inventive  power 
or  skill,    *  See,'  said  one  of  the  debaters,  *  one  astounding  fact. 
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Women  in  all  times  have  acquired  the  aits  of  knitting,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  sewing.  In  these  arts  they  have  been  far  more 
employed  than  men.  They  were  always  profidents  in  these  arts, 
and,  as  one  would  suppose,  knew  all  that  was  wanted  to  secure 
rapidity,  neatness,  and  durability.  Yet,  where  is  there  to  be 
found,  in  history,  a  woman  who  made  the  faintest  improvement  in 
these  arts  ?  The  stocking-frame,  who  invented  that  ?  The  spin- 
ning jenny,  who  invented  that  ?  The  stocking-loom,  who  invented 
that?  The  sewing-machine,  of  all  machines  a  woman's,  who 
invented  that  ?  Did  a  woman  ever  invent  anything  ? '  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Hypatia  was  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
hydrometer,  and  of  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  mathematical  science.  If  that  be  true,  was  the  answer — and 
what  proof  is  there  of  its  truth  ? — it  were  an  exception,  and  the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 

I  do  not  altogether  accept  the  belief  that  exceptions  must 
prove  the  rule.  I  know  a  great  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  exception  disproves  the  rule  utterly  and  confoundedly ;  but  I 
let  it  pass  for  gospel  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  all  of  us,  the  lords 
of  the  creation  of  that  meeting,  went  to  bed  under  the  full  and 
satis&ctory  impression  that  woman  has  no  inventive  powers  what- 
ever ;  that  in  every  art  and  science  she  is  the  mere  imitator  of 
man ;  and,  that  the  longer  she  is  kept  to  the  imitating  department 
of  human  work  in  all  that  is  useful  and  of  good  report,  the  better 
for  them  and  the  better  for  us  all. 

But  the  clenching  argument  against  women  was  the  brain. 
The  weight  of  the  brain  and  the  size  of  the  convolutions — they 
were  the  tests.  For  was  it  not  beyond  question  that  the  brain 
of  the  female  in  all  living  families,  and  signally  in  the  human 
family,  is  of  less  weight  than  the  brain  of  the  male  sex,  and  less 
convolutionary  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  convolutions  ? 

M.  Parachappe's  investigations  were  considered  as  demon- 
strative that  the  brain  of  the  woman,  all  reasonable  excuses  being 
allowed  in  its  favour,  is  nine  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  under  the 
weight  of  the  brain  of  man. 

Altogether  the  case  stood  very  bad  against  women  as  the 
rivals  of  men;  unless  it  were  said — and  who  could  say  the 
contrary? — that  the  motherhood  business  governed  everything 
that  relates  to  organisation.  In  further  proof  it  was  inculcated 
that  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which,  since  the  time  of 
the  illustrious  Bichat,  has  been  called  the  organic,  vegetative, 
or  sympathetic  system,  that  system  the  centres  or  ganglions  of 
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which  are  placed,  chiefly,  within  the  trunk  of  the  body,  away  &D111 
the  centres  of  intelligence,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  great  organic  viscera  in  or  near  the  cavities 
of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen, — that  this  system  is  more  fhlly 
developed  in  women  than  in  men.     Hence  in  women  the  sympa- 
thetic mind  is   more  active  than  in  men.     The  woman  rushes 
readily  into  tears,  into  excitement,  into  paroxysms  of  fear,  and 
love,  and  hope,  and  sympathy  ;  while  the  man  remains  calm,  firm, 
less  sympathetic,  and  most  easily  desponding.     Hence  the  sign 
of  disturbance  in  the  highly  toned  organic  nervous  system  of 
woman  is  hysteria ;   the  sign  of  disturbance  in  the  lower  toned 
organic  nervous  system  of  man  is  hypochondriasis. 

The  state  and  condition  of  thought  and  belief  which  I  have 
here  sketched  was  the  current  article  three  decades  ago.  Women 
accepted  it  with  as  much  credence  as  men ;  some  men,  and  still 
more  women,  hold  to  it  at  the  present  hour. 

A  change  of  thought  on  this  subject  has,  nevertheless,  occurred 
of  late  years — a  change  so  extreme  as  to  be  quite  phenomenal.  For 
it  two  distinct  reasons,  one  practical,  the  other  theoretical,  may 
justly  be  assigned. 

The  practical  has  come  first — a  circumstance  not  common  in 
the  development  of  great  social  revolutions.  It  commenced,  if 
my  observation  be  correct,  entirely  by  and  through  the  study  of 
medicine.  A  few  women  of  unusual  character  and  strength  of 
mind  determined  to  win  their  way  into  the  field  of  medical  in- 
dustry. What  they  went  through  to  attain  that  object;  how 
they  fought ;  by  what  strait  and  narrow  ways  and  byeways  they 
conflicted,  until  they  reached  the  goal  they  had  in  view,  would 
call  for  another  and  longer  essay  than  the  present;  would  caU 
up,  indeed,  a  page  of  the  social  history  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  that  would  form  a  picture  of  itself,  without  any  other 
interrupting  matter. 

The  result  has  been  victory  for  women  in  medicine,  which,  like 
many  other  victories,  has  led  to  collateral  progressions  similar  in 
kind.  If  one  woman  can  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine or  the  Membership  of  a  College  of  Surgeons,  why  should  not 
another  woman  win  as  a  wrangler,  or  a  physicist,  or  a  classic  ? 
Why,  in  any  competitive  mental  trial,  should  not  a  woman  enter 
the  arena  ?  Medicine  is  good  as  showing  a  field  in  which  some 
women  have  won  their  first  prizes ;  but  medicine  is  not  all  the 
world,  although  it  has  to  be  gratefully  named  as  the  first  opening 
for  women's  activity  away  from  the  fireside  and  the  domestic 
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drudgery.  By  it  the  spell  was  broken  which  Hector  fixed  on 
his  Andromache  and  her  sex : — 

No  more,  but  hasten  to  tby  tasks  at  home, 
There  guide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom. 
Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene, 
The  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men. 

But  with  the  breaking  of  that  spell,  women  have  forced  them- 
selves into  almost  every  scene  of  competition  in  which  their 
brothers  engage,  except  martial  engagement,  for  which  some, 
probably,  are  ready. 

While  this  purely  practical  change  has  been  in  progress, 
there  has  sprung  up  the  new  theoretical  variation  of  opinion 
to  which  some  reference  was  made  a  few  lines  above.  Since 
development  by  evolution  has  become  the  leading  scientific 
idea,  we  have  been  led  to  conceive  that  those  peculiarities  in 
women  which  admittedly  have  rendered  them  incapable  of 
performing  masculine  work  in  equality  with  men,  ib  not  due  (i\^^ 
to  any  primitive  failure  incident  to  sex,  but  to  failure  of  deve- 
lopment incident  to  the  mode  in  which  the  so-called  gentler  sex 
has  been  brought  up.  If  men  were  brought  up  in  the  same  way 
as  women  have  been ;  if  men  were  made  to  move  hedged  about 
with  petticoats  and  dragging  long  trains  in  the  mire;  if  men 
were  nipped  in  corsets ;  if  men  were  found  to  live  within  doors ; 
if  men  were  forbidden  to  play  or  work  at  active  muscular  exer- 
cises ;  if  men  were  not  permitted  to  follow  science,  art,  literature, 
then  men  would  be  as  incapable  as  their  sisters.  Just  as  the 
Prince  Charlie  dogs,  by  back  evolutionising,  have,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  shown,  lost  their  once  powerful  jowls  by  being  fed 
on  soft  foods,  so  a  race  of  Hercules  would  become  effeminate  if 
they  were  trained,  generation  upon  generation,  to  effeminate 
pursuits. 

Is  it  so  ?  Is  it  true  that  women  have  been  rendered  small  in 
skeleton,  muscle,  brain,  because  in  them  these  parts  have  not  been 
permitted  to  develop  ?  If  this  be  true,  then  the  incompetency 
of  women  is  due,  not  to  natural  primitive  design,  but  to  natural 
result  of  conservative  saving  of  developmental  life  and  activity. 

Reviewing  by  modern  light  this  theory,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  theory  is  correct ;  that  it  tallies  with  the  practice  ;  and  that 
women,  equally  with  men,  are  capable  of  developing  into  physical 
and  mental  capacity  for  any  kind  of  skill,  invention,  strength,  or 
endurance. 
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Betuming  to  practical  proofs  as  superior  to  theoretical  infe- 
rences, all  the  evidence  which  has  recently  been  acquired  points 
in  the  one  direction,  in  favour  of  the  new  belief.  Without  the 
advantage  of  a  generation  for  preparation,  the  women  of  this 
generation  have,  I  believe,  solved  the  problem  in  their  own 
favour. 

One  woman  has  shown  such  mathematical  learning  as  to  put 
male  wranglers  themselves  on  their  best  mettle ;  another,  in  a 
mixed  examination  of  the  most  excruciating  kind,  has  come  out 
against  her  male  competitors  with  what  are  called  '  honours  of  the 
first  class ; '  a  third,  competing  in  feats  of  strength,  skill,  and 
endurance,  such  as  tricycling,  has  carried  herself  over  country 
roads  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  a  single  day ;  and  thousands 
of  women  have  shown,  since  the  introduction  of  games  like  lawn 
tennis,  that  the  idea  of  the  deficiency  of  women,  anatomicallj, 
was  a  delusion  of  the  past. 

Moreover,  in  certain  forms  of  inventive  skill  many  womee 
have  proved  themselves  quite  the  equals  of  men.  They  have 
proved  it  in  the  construction  and  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects 
of  works  of  fiction ;  in  the  art  of  painting ;  in  the  laying  out  of 
furniture  within  the  house;  in  the  planning  of  grounds  and 
gardens,  large  and  small.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  if  in  purely 
mechanical  arts,  such  as  the  invention  of  engines  and  other 
machines,  and  if  in  some  fine  arts,  as  the  composition  of  music, 
women  up  to  this  time  have  been  wanting  in  originality,  the 
defect  has  arisen  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  have  not 
had  the  training  and  opportunity  necessary  for  proficiency  in  these 
kinds  of  inventive  talent,  while  there  may  fairly  be  adduced  for 
them,  as  a  set-off,  the  fact  that  under  extreme  emergencies  they 
have  been  equal  to  men  in  mechanical  dexterity,  fortitude,  and 
endurance.  Grace  Darling  is  a  ready  illustration  in  proof  of  this 
last-named  fact ;  while,  occasionally,  under  circumstances  x>eculiar 
rather  than  emergent,  a  woman  has  played  the  part  of  a  man  for  a 
number  of  years  without  being  suspected,  not  to  say  detected,  of 
being  a  woman.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  woman,  dis- 
guised as  a  man,  got,  in  her  early  years,  into  the  fighting  service, 
as  a  surgeon ;  pursued  the  vocation  she  had  chosen  in  the  same 
disguise  until  the  end  of  a  long  and  active  life ;  fought  two  duels ; 
rose  to  eminent  position  in  the  service ;  and  died,  keeping  her 
curious  secret  up  to  her  last  breath. 

Women  of  the  modern  school,  fighting  their  own  battles  with- 
out any  disguise  or  eccentricity,    have  proved  themselves  the 
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equals  of  men  in  many  branches  of  labour  which,  through  the  past 
ages,  have  been  considered  as  pertaining  to  men  alone.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  richly  improved  themselves  in  other  voca- 
tions, in  which  they  have  been  aUowed  to  have  a  limited  qualifi- 
cation. In  histrionic  art ;  in  almost  every  art  that  may  be  called 
imitative^  such  as  telegraph  work,  copying,  cooking,  cleaning, 
decorating,  they  have  advanced  with  rapid  strides ;  and,  in 
industries  where  repetition  is  the  order  of  the  day,  have  become, 
I  believe,  in  the  end,  quite  as  automatically  perfect  as  their 
male  compeers.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  I  visited  a 
factory  where  women  were  at  work  before  the  lathe,  the  vice,  the 
anvil,  making  parts  of  important  and  delicate  machinery  in  steel, 
iron,  and  brass.  They  were  whitesmiths,  turners,  and  brass- 
finishers.  Struck  with  so  novel  a  sight,  I  spent  an  hour  in  the 
shops  with  them,  looking  at  the  works  they  carried  out,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  better  and  truer  workmanship  I  never  beheld. 
The  dexterity  with  which  those  who  worked  with  the  hammer 
used  that  instrument;  their  correctness  of  eye  in  measuring 
minute  distances  and  irregularities ;  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
turned  out  work  from  the  lathe ;  aud,  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  collected  and  put  the  various  parts  together  in  order 
to  complete  the  instruments  they  were  producing,  was  a  new 
study,  to  me  suflBcient  of  itself  to  correct  the  early  and  incorrect 
impressions  I  had  acquired,  if  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  evidence 
had  been  brought  under  my  observation.  There  was  no  exhibit 
in  these  workers  of  any  deficiency  of  muscular  perception  or  skill. 
Everything  done  was  decisively  done,  quickly  done,  accurately 
done,  and  strongly  done. 

I  have  noticed  also,  since  I  have  got  on  the  right  tack  for 
observing  correctly,  that  in  some  muscular  work  women  have  the 
advantage  of  men.  Women  do  not  stand  so  firmly  as  men,  but 
they  sit  more  firmly.  In  turning  the  pedals  at  the  lathe,  in 
working  the  pedals  of  the  tricycle,  and  in  working  the  pedals  of 
the  organ  in  organ  playing,  women  have  more  decisive  and  firmer 
control  than  men,  because  they  sit  so  much  firmer  and  have  the 
power  of  using  their  lower  limbs,  in  the  sitting  posture,  to  greater 
advantage. 

The  reason  for  the  advantage  in  this  way  gained  is  ana- 
tomical. The  woman  sits  more  firmly  than  the  man  because  of 
the  larger  size  of  the  pelvis.  She  rests,  when  she  is  sitting,  on 
a  broader  basis  than  a  man,  and  for  sedentary  work  is  more 
firmly  balanced. 
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But  this,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  is  a  temporary  advantage,  and  one 
which  might  soon  be  lost  under  a  modification  of  social  rules  and 
habits.  The  larger  pelvis  of  the  woman  is  the  evolutionary  out- 
come of  child-bearing,  and  as  that  has  been  an  evolution  con- 
firmed over  and  over  again  since  women  first  took  on  themselves 
to  have  children,  it  has  become  so  natural  a  condition,  according 
to  the  common  modes  of  assigning  fixed  conditions  to  nature,  that 
we  might  apply  to  women  the  attribute  of  a  special  natoral 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  lower  limbs  for  sedentary  work.  The 
idea,  however,  would  be  as  true  as  it  would  be  false,  because  the 
condition  is  dependent  altogether  on  circumstance  totally  distinct 
from  sedentary  occui)ation. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  the  argument  so  far  submitted  to 
the  reader,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  driven,  by  the  &cts  of 
practice  and  by  the  light  of  theory,  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  women  can,  if  they  like,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  have 
their  likings,  become  as  men  in  relation  to  all  manner  of  work. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  as  in  the  old  days,  they  should 
not  be  Spartan  women  once  more  under  a  new  name ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  become  athletes  and  win  races  and 
wrestlings  and  other  matches  similar  in  kind.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  a  female  eleven  at  Lord's  should  not  be  ready 
to  play  and  sometimes  beat  the  All  England  eleven,  the  eleven 
of  Players,  the  Australian  eleven,  or  any  other  eleven  that  could 
be  put  in  the  field. 

My  friend  Dr.  Withers  Moore  will,  I  think,  if  he  reads  the 
above,  consider  that  I  am  running  very  far  away  from  the  beat  he 
has  lately  chosen  to  take  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  pubUc. 
Not  so.  I  am  now  about  to  enter  on  the  beat  he  has  chosen,  and 
on  which  I  have  long  been  a  traveller  and  student. 

I  stand  by  the  statement  that  women  could,  by  training  and 
change  of  social  custom,  rival  men.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a 
race  of  women  could  be  trained  by  whom — leaving  out  the  faculty 
of  invention  in  mechanical  construction,  about  which  there  may  be 
some  reservation — all  the  labours  of  men  could  be  performed. 
But  I  admit  as  fully,  that  for  such  an  end  to  be  attained  certain 
modifications  would  be  necessary  which  all  persons  might  not 
enjoy  nor  feel  inclined  to  patronise.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out, 
without  bias,  what  these  modifications  would  introduce  into  the 
civilised  human  family. 

The  first  necessary  modification  would  have  relation  to  dress. 
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A  peiticoated  generation  could  never  do  the  full  work  of  a  gene- 
ration whose  limbs  were  free  of  petticoat  encumbrance.  The 
practice  on  the  stage  tells  us  that.  In  long  petticoats  women 
could  neither  climb,  race,  drive  engines,  walk,  ride,  work  at  the 
bench,  nor  work  at  the  lecture-table,  the  school,  or  the  labora- 
tory, with  the  facility  of  men  as  men  are  attired.  Whatever, 
therefore,  there  is  of  elegance  in  the  present  form  of  female 
attire,  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  competition 
with  men,  in  the  work  common  to  men.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  against  this  change.  It  may  be  argued,  even 
by  women,  that  the  pulling  along  of  pounds*  weight  of  clothes, 
which  lie  on  the  ground,  and  require,  for  comfort,  a  page  or 
waiting-maid  to  carry  them,  is  a  tax  of  the  worst  kind  on  human 
endurance ;  to  women  a  plague,  to  men  a  joke.  It  may  be  that 
the  modem  woman's  absurd  fashionable  dress,  which  turns  her 
into  a  semi-erect  dromedary,  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but 
for  her  to  play  her  part  as  the  rival  of  man  in  work  she  must 
change  dress  altogether,  and  be  left  as  free  of  limb  as  men.  If  she 
is  not  to  be  so  far  emancipated,  then  she  bids  fair  to  remain  as 
she  has  been  all  along  the  course  of  time,  a  woman  ;  a  human  being, 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  in  relation  to  dress,  re- 
strained by  dress ;  a  woman  proud  of  her  grand  robes,  content  to 
bear  the  weight  of  them,  content  to  tolerate  the  inconvenience  of 
them,  and  content  to  suffer  herself  to  be  admired  under  all  such 
unnecessary  pains  and  penalties. 

To  many  women  it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  these 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  women's  dignity  and  women's 
destiny  ;  for  dignity  and  destiny  in  her  case  combine.  The  dress 
she  wears  under  the  rSgime  of  woman,  the  mother  of  men  and 
women,  is  the  sign  of  the  destiny  which  holds  her  from  the 
active  work  of  men,  and  which  affords  her  the  opportunity  for 
bedecking  herself,  so  as  to  fulfil  her  destiny  with  elegance  and 
fascination.  But  at  work  in  creation  to  compete  with  men,  the 
flowing  and  embarrassing  dress  must  go ;  the  milliner  must  seek 
a  new  trade;  the  books  of  fashion  must  be  consigned  to  the 
fashion  of  books,  they  must  be  placed  on  the  shelf;  and,  ingenuity 
of  a  new  order  must  invent  a  new  style  of  picturesque  female 
clothing  adapted  to  the  new  kind  of  life. 

If  women  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  occupations  commonly 
followed  by  men,  they  and  the  world  must  submit  to  another  mo- 
dification. They  must  compromise  also  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
called  personal  beauty.    The  occupations  of  men  are  very  soon 
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stamped  on  them  in  the  expression  of  the  visage,  in  the  tone  of 
voice,  in  the  carriage  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
hands,  in  the  attitudes  of  standing  and  sitting,  and  in  the  com- 
bination of  all  those  peculiarities  which  make  up  the  man  after  his 
calling.  A  well-known  inspector  who  once  sat  by  me  at  a  masonic 
banquet,  and  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
talkers  I  ever  met^  told  me  that  when  he  wanted  to  find  out 
who  a  man  was,  he  *  began  by  getting  at  his  business  habite,  which 
were  fer  better  than  his  clothes  to  go  by,  though  they  weren't 
without  their  true  value ;  because  a  man  can  change  his  clothes, 
but  his  business  habits  never,  so  that  when  you  know  them  well 
they  are  certain  guides  as  to  what  he  is  about  when  he  is  at 
home.' 

Through  all  the  pursuits  followed  by  men,  some  peculiarities 
are,  in  fact,  developed  which  impress  their  marks  on  the  man ; 
and  if  woman  finds  it  to  be  her  wo):k  in  creation  to  follow  these 
same  pursuits,  she  must  be  content  to  assume  the  same  pecu- 
liarities. Already,  in  the  short  and  fitful  experience  which  we 
have  had  in  the  transference  of  the  work  of  men  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  women,  the  striking  and  inevitable  pecidiarities 
incident  to  the  work  assumed  have  become  most  manifest,  some-* 
one  told  me  the  other  day  *  grotesquely '  manifest ;  and  although 
I  decline  to  endorse  the  adjective  employed — ^because  whatever 
belongs  by  necessity  to  a  great  profession  cannot  be  grotesque 
unless  the  profession  be  so  too — I  admit  the  fact  of  change  and 
foresee  its  immense  influence  on  the  future  life  of  womankind. 
In  plain  words,  we  have  to  inquire  whether,  for  the  happiness  of 
men  and  of  women,  any  of  our  women  ought  to  accept  the  fate 
of  man  in  respect  to  personal  attributes  of  expression,  form, 
manner,  derived  from  occupation.  As  my  grotesque  firiend  put 
it,  shall  beauty  di^  on  the  altar  of  female  independence  ? 

I  need  not  try  to  answer  a  question  which  is  already  beginning 
to  answer  itself,  but  shall  seize  the  present  as  the  most  fitting 
place  for  saying  something  more  about  motherhood  and  its  incom- 
patibility with  work  of  the  kind  that  now  pertains  to  men. 

Granting  that  women  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  we 
solve  all  difficulties.  We  say  then  that  women  who  do  not 
want  to  be  mothers  of  children  may  become  mothers  of  any  pro- 
fession or  industry.  The  solution  is  most  satisfJBLctory  if  the 
division  be  not  carried  too  far.  If  it  becom^  the  fashion  to 
have  too  many  mothers  of  Industry,  serious  complications  will 
soon  arise.     Men  are  admittedly  a  selfish  and  jealous-minded  race 
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when  interfered  irith  too  severely;  and  if  their  industries  are 
seriously  menaced,  they  may  turn  round  and  give  ground  for 
dangerous  opposition.  In  one  instance  they  have  done  so.  The 
printers,  I  remember,  in  an  establishment  where  women  printers 
were  introduced,  held  a  ^  chapel,'  and  even  in  that  sacred  precinct 
leagued  themselves  against  the  invasion  into  their  calling.  The 
doctors  are  as  yet  not  altogether  reconciled  to  the  raid  of  the 
women  on  their  field  of  labour*  The  lawyers  obstiniEitely  refuse 
them  all  rights.  The  Church,  willing  to  have  them  as  hand- 
maids and  helpers,,  forbids  them  the  pulpit  with  no  hesitating 
voice.  And,  in  one  of  the  large  manu&ctnring  towns  the  men  all 
rose  to  a  man  quite  recently,  when  it  was  proposed  in  their  work- 
shops to  let  women  do  the  woric  at  the  anvil,  the  vice,  and  the 
lathe,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  they  can  do  so  neatly,  quickly,  and 
dexterously. 

This  danger,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  another.  It  is  pro- 
voking and  yet  true,  that  for  women  to  exist  there  must  be 
mothers,  and  as  mothers  are  not  capable,  of  performing  the  work 
of  men  in  full  competition,  either  a  large  number  of  women  who 
are  not  competitors  in  men's  work  must  remain,  or  mothers  must 
go  out  altogether,  and  then  what  will  become  of  both  women  and 
men  ?  The  catastrophe  suggested  by  such  social  puzzles  is  hap^ttly 
not  likely  to  happen  in  our  time,  and  we  may  be  content  at  present 
to  give  to  every  woman  who  has  the  fixed  resolution  to  enter  on 
the  sphere  of  labour  usually  allotted  to  man -full  freedom  to 
follow  her  own  course.  At  the  same  time  the  advice  which 
Dr.  Withers  Moore  has  tendered  is  a  wise  warning  to  the  most 
hazardous  and  most  self-tsacrificing  of  the  earnest  class  of  women 
who  feel  they  ought  to  be  abreast  with,  if  not  in  advance  of,  men  in 
learned  and  professional  pursuits  at  least.  They,  like  men,  want 
to  be  told  the  truth,  and  to  many  of  them  who  axe  ambitious  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  great  students  and  great  workers,  the 
truth  cannot  be  told  too  plainly.  .Whatever  they  may  do  or 
desire  to  .do,  they  are  but  women,  and  as  women  they  must 
at  least  be  as  cautious  as  men,  a  point  they  are  overlooking 
altogether.  If  they  do  more  than  men  it  is  because  they  wofk 
more  than  men,  and  that  is  often  mere  insanity  of  competitive 
ambition. 

It  adds  to  the  dangers  by  which  these  female  aspirants  are 
beset,  that  the  forms  of  ootnpetition  to  which  they  subj^t' them- 
selves are  those  which  afre.  least  i^ondueive  to  health.  Were  the 
competitive  work  more  decidedly  physical  than*  it  is,  the  risks 
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would  be  less  than  they  axe.    But  the  extreme  mental  labour 
amongst  women  which  we  now  see,  the  submission  to  examinations 
of  the  severest  kind  on  subjects  of  the  most  intricate  nature,  is 
bringing  about  evils  which  to  my  mind  are   of  the  solemnest 
import.     The  rush  now  made  by  women  is  towards  what  is  called 
graduation.     A  woman  must  have  a  degree  of  some  kind,   and 
must  obtain  it  by  an  ordeal  of  examination  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, which,  as  a  common  rule,  she  must  undergo  before  she  has 
reached  maturity.    To  the  physician  this  course  is  so  obviously 
injurious,  that  he  cannot  avoid  challenging  it.     I  challenge  it  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  it  frequently  leads  to  direct  impairment 
of  the  physical  well-being ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a  worthless 
exhibition  of  labour  as  a  part  of  the  career  of  the  young   of 
either  of  the  sexes.    The  practice  is  called  one  of  graduation,  but 
in  truth  there  is  no  graduation  in  it.  Graduation  in  its  old,  natnial, 
and  legitimate  sense,  means  the  slow  and  steady  progression  of 
the  student,  step  by  step,  ifrom  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  skill 
to  another.     In  the  University,  where  every  branch  of  knowledge 
is  taught,  the  student  of  a  past  day  went  through  a  systematic 
course  of  training  in  each  subject,  and  was  simply  examined  by 
the  professor  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week  on  the  progress 
made  in  that  one  particular  branch.     After  a  few  years  spent  in 
learning  by  this  method,  step  by  step,  the  graduate,  if  he  desired 
to  proceed  from  the  University  accomplished  and  accredited  in 
some  direction  which  led  to  a  profession,  submitted  himself  to  a 
conclave  of  the  professors  under  whom  he  had  studied,  and  after 
satisfying  them  that  he  was  sufficiently  learned  by  a  moderate 
further  proof  of  his  knowledge,  obtained  his  degree  or 'diploma. 
I  do  not  deny  that  some  evils  crept  into  this  system.     Important 
degrees  were,  occasionally,  conferred  too  loosely.     The  professor 
became  content  with  the  observation  of  the  work  of  the  student 
in  class,  and,  for  his  own  repose  as  well  as  for  the  ease  of  those 
he  taught,  made  the  final  examination  too  easy.    The  University 
also  became  under  this  system  too  exclusive ;  the  learner  must 
learn  within  four  particular  walls,  or  his  progress  towards  the 
distinction  of  the  degree  was  impossible.     Yet,  on  the  whole, 
when  anything   like    a   liberal  admission    into   the   College  or 
University  was  permitted,  when  it  was  allowed  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  could  enter  the  four  walls,  and  when  it  was  per- 
mitted that  studies  might  proceed  without  residence  within  the 
four  walls  as  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  system  answered,  in 
regard  to  men,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.     The  history  of 
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the  four  great  Scottish  Universities  teems  with  evidence  of  the 
grand  national  results  for  good  which  have  been  rendered  by  the 
step-by-step  method.  The  success  of  the  Scotchman  in  getting  on 
BO  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  world  into  which  he  has  been  im- 
ported has  been  due  to  the  advantages  afforded  him  by  his  nearly 
free  University  system,  coupled  with  the  life  at  home,  which  saved 
him  on  the  one  side  from  monkish  severity  of  life,  and  on  the 
other  side  from  the  riotous  levity  of  the  fast  members  of  the 
college-room  and  cloister. 

No  kind  of  passage  to  a  degree  by  mere  examination,  however 
rigid,  could  ever  have  done  for  Scotland  what  her  true  system  of 
graduation  has  done  for  her.  By  it  she  grounded  her  sons  in 
knowledge,  honoured  them  with  her  mark  of  approval,  stamped 
them  with  her  own  seal,  and  let  them  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
develop  the  knowledge  they  had  gained,  and  apply  it  to  their 
own  wants  and  natural  progress  in  the  paths  they  had  chosen  as 
their  own.  Had  Scotland  admitted  her  daughters  to  the  same 
privileges  from  the  first,  what  an  incalculable  boon  she  would 
have  conferred  on  humanity.  She  would  have  proved  by  the  best 
experiment  to  what  extent  woman  may  rival  men,  and  what  is 
the  true  part  of  woman  in  the  work  of  the  world  when  she  is 
left  free  to  learn  as  she  may  will.  The  present  system,  alike 
injurious  to  men  and  women,  might  then  never  have  been 
developed  nor  the  insane  rivalry  bom  of  it. 

The  present  system  is  not  graduation.  The  degree  obtained 
under  it  is  not,  strictly,  a  degree  at  all.  It  is  mere  conveyance  in 
a  rapid,  dangerous,  and  whirligig  sort  of  manner  to  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  of  learning,  not  a  steady  journey  to  that  crest  by 
well-known  paths,  with  good  guides  as  conductors  through  every 
step  of  the  way.  To  women  this  rapid  mode  of  ascent  would 
be  hazardous  if  they  could  become,  by  long  training,  of  the  same 
strength  and  capacity  with  men ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  they  could 
divide  into  two  distinct  classes  of  their  own  sex — the  one  deter- 
mining to  be  masters  out  and  out  in  any  department  they  may 
choose:  the  other  giving  up  all  such  exclusive  desires,  and 
resolved  to  follow  the  old,  old  task  of  linking  themselves  to  the 
already  stronger  sex,  and  becoming  the  nursing  mothers  of  the 
generations  that  are  to  succeed  them. 

Under  any  circumstances,  under  any  determinations,  the  present 
strain  after  extreme  learning  is  mortal.  Women,  though  they 
may  give  up  every  thought  of  matrimony,  are  unequal  to  the 
strain,  and  had  better  remain  unequal.    For  men  to  strive,  in  a  few 
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^hort  fQonths,  to  attaiu  as  much  knowledge  as.  vill  enable  \hesm 
to  9a|;i8fjr  a  b<;Klj  Qf  specialist  examiner?}  ev.ery  one  of  whom  vonld 
on  his  own  subject  pluck  the  oiher»  la.  mad  encmgb.  Foar  a 
wopxajOL  to  get  re^dy  to  xneet  these.  ezaminerSy  and  satisfy  each 
ezaffiiner  so  perfect j,  that  the  whole  shall  combine  to  saj  she  is 
perfect,  ^he  shall  have  a  degree,  ^he  shall  have  honours,  she  shall 
be  supplied  with  proof  that  she  has  gone  through  an  ordeal  irhich 
we  mJight  not  have  gone  through  ourselves  had  we  come  jjp  for 
it,  is  madness  extending  into  sin. 

There  are  a  few  women  of  orderly  and  systematic  minds, 
women  who  have  passed  into  fuU  womanhood,  who  can  fiuse  such 
an  ordeal  without  apparent  injury.  I  admit  the  fact  &om  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  But  to  the  majority  there  is  no  such  im- 
munity from  danger.  The  majority  of  women  who  try  it  are 
left  fitted  neither  to.  be  masters  nor  mothers.  Their  work  in 
creation  has  not  been  discovered  by  it,  and  they  have  no  settled 
plans  derived  from  it..  By  some  strange  &tality,  which  they 
themselves  cannot  explain,  they,  often  drifib,  after  all  has  been 
said  and  done,  into  matrimony,  and  when  the  domestic  anxieties 
press  on  them,  find  that  their  servants,  who  have  had  no  elaborate 
education  at  all,  may  be  better  fitted'  for  the  duties  of  domestic 
Ufe  than  they  are.    They  have  lost  their  true  place  in  creation.    ' 

And  what  is  still  more  embittering  is  the  fact,  that  what  they 
seemed  to  have  learned,  while  they  were  struggling  through  the 
rapid  journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  knowledge,  has  become 
of  no  service  to  them  whatever.  They  often  cannot  so  much  as 
communicate  any  part  of  it  to  their  own  children.  I  have  had 
an  instance  before  me  wfaerie  the  admission  was  full  and  free,  that 
every  portion  of  the  supposed  knowledge,  gained  under  extremest 
labour,  and  brilliant  to  a  fault  when  it  was  at  its  best,  has  within 
a  few  years — I  had  almost  said  months — passed  entirely  away,  its 
ashes  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  offspring  that  had  betta:  not  have 
been  bom* 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  gather  from  this  essay,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  own  observation,  three  indications :  (1)  That,  physiolo- 
gically,  there  is  nothing  to  be  advanced  against  the  rising  belief 
that  women  may,  under  systematised  training,  attain  to  the  same 
facidty  and  power  of  work  as  men.  (2)  That  in  order  to  reach 
this  position  of  vantage,  if  it  be  one,  women  must  train  after  the 
manner  of  men,  must  be  content  to  remain  a  powerful  and  free 
caste  of  women,  without  maternal  ties  or  domestic  responsibilities 
connected  with  families  of  their  own  blood  and  nurture.   (3)  That 
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for  such  women  to  attain  to  perfect  jiower  in  mental  learning  and 
attribute,  they  must  proceed  by  graduation,  step  by  step,  slowly, 
patiently,  evenly,  persistently,  and  must  ignore  altogether  the 
current  temptation  of  appearing  before  a  band  of  professional 
experts,  in  order  to  prove  themselves  equally  great  on  any  subject 
which  any  expert  may  choose  to  employ  as  a  test  of  proficiency 
in  his  particular  department. 

While  I  venture  to  oflfer  these  indications,  I  do  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  think  the  world  would. be  better  if  they  were 
acted  upon.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  *  two  per- 
sons are  good  company,  but  three  are  no  company  at  all,'  and  on 
this  question  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  what  would 
practically  be  three  seyes,  would  be  good  company  for  the  world 
at  large.  It  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  for  leaving  the 
responsibilities  of  maternity  to  the  weakest  mothers,  about  as 
bad  an  evil  as  could  befall  the  human  race ;  and  I  fear  it  would 
not  make  the  working  hives  of  women  satisfied  and  happy. 

Far  better,  it  seems  to  me,  will  it  be  for  our  women  to  proceed, 
as  far  as  they  like,  step  by  step,  towards  the  best  and  most  useful 
general  knowledge;  to  keep  together  in  one  common  bond  as 
women;  and,  to  let  the  love  and  care  of  the  mother  be,  after 
all,  the  crowning  joy  and  ambition  of  woman's  work  in  creation. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 
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To  a  Boy  Piping. 


PIPE,  while  thou  mayst,  0  happy  boy, 
Thy  songs  so  true,  so  rare, 
That  cost  as  little  pain  to  be 

As  this  soft,  natural  air. 
That  from  thy  lips  take  easier  birth 
Than  violets  from  the  showered  earth. 

Pipe,  while  thou  mayst ;  the  world  is  deaf; 

This  time  is  all  thine  own ; 
Pipe  in  thy  mirth,  nor  waste  a  sigh, 

Because  thou  art  unknown  ; 
The  songs  that  win  a  nation's  ears 
Are  red  with  blood,  are  wet  with  tears. 

Pipe,  while  thou  mayst ;  and  0  beware, 

When  thou  to  love  shalt  bow, 
That  she  with  whom  thy  pipe  then  pleads 

Be  pure  as  thou  art  now, 
Nor  let  thy  songs  untunM  be 
By  aught  that  shames  the  Muse  and  thee. 

Pipe,  while  thou  mayst ;  for  life  is  short. 
And,  ere  these  leaves  are  brown, 

Death  in  his  hands  thy  pipe  may  graspj 
And  toss  it  rudely  down. 

And  bring  thee  to  the  sunless  shore, 

Where  voice  and  pipe  are  heard  no  more. 


Cauyi,  Battersby. 
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The  Ethics  of  Plagiarism.^ 

WHEN  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  to  consider  '  Gil  Bias,*  and  the 
alleged  plagiarisms  it  contains  from  the  Spanish  story- 
tellers, he  spoke  with  the  frankness  and  the  sturdy  sense  which 
were  two  of  his  chief  characteristics.  *  Le  Sage's  claim  to  origin- 
ality in  this  delightful  work,'  he  wrote,  *  has  been  idly,  I  had 
almost  said  ungratefully,  contested  by  those  critics  who  conceive 
they  detect  a  plagiarist  wherever  they  see  a  resemblance  in  the 
general  subject  of  a  work  to  one  which  has  been  before  treated 
by  an  inferior  artist.  It  is  a  favourite  theme  of  laborious  dulness 
to  trace  out  such  coincidences;  because  they  appear  to  reduce 
genius  of  the  higher  order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity, 
and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  author  nearer  a  level  with  his  critics. 
It  is  not  the  mere  outline  of  a  story — not  even  the  adopting 
some  details  of  a  former  author  which  constitutes  the  literary 
crime  of  plagiarism.  The  proprietor  of  the  pit  from  which  a 
Chantrey  takes  his  clay  might  as  well  pretend  to  a  right  in  the 
figure  into  which  it  is  moulded  under  his  plastic  fingers ;  and  the 
question  is  in  both  cases  the  same — not  so  much  from  whom 
the  original  substance  came,  as  to  whom  it  owes  that  which 
constitutes  its  real  merit  and  excellence.' 

In  his  delightful  paper  on  Gray,  Mr.  Lowell  declares  that  *  we 
do  not  ask  where  people  got  their  hints,  but  what  they  made  out 
of  them.'  Mr.  Lowell,  I  doubt  me,  is  speaking  for  himself  alone, 
and  for  the  few  others  who  attempt  the  higher  criticism  with 
adequate  insight,  breadth,  and  equipment.  Only  too  many  of 
the  minor  critics  have  no  time  to  ask  what  an  author  has  done, 
they  are  so  busy  in  asking  where  he  may  have  got  his  hints. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  air  is  full  of  accusations  of  plagiary,  and  the 
bringing  of  these  accusations  is  a  disease  which  bids  fair  to  become 
epidemic  in  literary  journalism.  Perhaps  this  is  a  sign,  or  at 
least  a  symptom,  of  the  intellectual  decadence  of  our  race  which 
these  same  critics  sometimes  venture  to  announce.     In  the  full 
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flood  of  a  creative  period  people  cannot  pause  to  consider  petty 
charges  of  plagiarism.  Greene's  violent  outbreak  against  the 
only  Shakescene  of  them  all,  who  had  decked  himself  out  in 
their  feathers,  seems  to  have  excited  little  or  no  attention.  Now- 
adays a  pamphlet  like  Greene's  last  dying  speech  and  confessi<m 
would  serve  as  a  text  for  many  a  leading  article  and  for  many  a 
magazine  essay. 

*  There  is,  I  fear,'  wrote  Lord  Tennyson  to  Mr.  Dawson,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  *  a  prosaic  set  growing  up  among  us,  editors  of  hook- 
lets,  bookworms,  index-hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  and  no 
imagination,  who  impute  themselves  to  the  poet,  and  so  believe 
that  he,  too,  has  no  imagination,  but  is  for  ever  poking  his  nose 
between  the  pages  of  some  old  volumes  in  order  to  see  what  he 
can  appropriate.'  A  pleasant  coincidence  of  thought  is  to  be  noted 
between  these  words  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  about  *  Gil  Bias.'  Both  poets  think  ill  of  the  laborious 
dulness  of  the  literary  detective,  and  suggest  that  he  is  actuated 
by  malice  in  judging  others  by  himself.  The  detective  is  akin 
to  the  spy,  and  although  his  calling  is  often  useful  and  perhaps 
even  necessary,  we  are  not  wont  to  choose  him  as  our  bosom 
friend  ;  the  amateur  literary  detective  is  an  almost  useless  person 
who  does  for  pleasure  the  dirty  work  by  which  the  real  detective 
gets  his  bread. 

The  great  feat  of  the  amateur  literary  detective  is  to  run  up 
parallel  columns,  and  he  can  accomplish  this  with  the  agility  of  an 
acrobat.  When  first  invented,  the  setting  of  parallel  passages  side 
by  side  was  a  most  ingenious  device,  deadly  to  an  impostor  or  to 
a  thief  caught  in  the  very  act  of  literary  larceny.  But  these  parallel 
passages  must  be  prepared  with  exceeding  care,  and  with  the  utmost 
certainty.  Unless  the  matter  on  the  one  side  exactly  balance  the 
matter  on  the  other  side,  like  the  packs  on  a  donkey's  back,  the 
burden  is  likely  to  fall  about  the  donkey's  feet,  and  he  may  chance 
to  break  his  neck.  Parallel  columns  should  be  most  sparingly 
used,  and  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  As  they  are  em- 
ployed now  only  too  often,  they  are  quite  inconclusive ;  and  it  has 
been  neatly  remarked  that  they  are  perhaps  like  parallel  lines, 
in  that  they  would  never  meet,  however  far  produced.  Nothing 
can  be  more  puerile,  childish,  infantine  even,  than  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  amateur  literary  detective  shows,  to  his  own  com- 
plete satisfaction,  that  two  of  the  most  original  authors  who  ever 
wrote — Shakspeare  and  Molidre — were  bare&ced  borrowers  and 
competed  plagiarists.    There  are  not  a  few  other  of  his  deeds 
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almost  as  silly  as  this.  I  wonder  that  the  secure  ass  (the  phrase 
is  Sir  John  Falstaff's,  and  not  mine,  I  regret  to  Eay)  who  thinks 
that  Sheridan  took  his  *Eivals'  from  Smollett's  *  Humphrey 
Clinker,'  and  his  *  School  for  Scandal '  from  his  mother's  *  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Sydney  Biddulph ' — the  absurd  persons  who  have  gravely 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not  find  the  suggestion  of 
his  *  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde '  in  Hawthorne's 

*  Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret ' — and  the  malicious  folk  who  have  been 
accusing  Mr.  H,  fiider  Haggard  with  filching  the  false  teeth  and 
lifting  the  white  calves  of  other  African  explorers  who  were  not 
in  search  of  King  Solomon's  mines — I  wonder  that  these  ama- 
teur literary  detectives  have  never  seen  what  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  out  against  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  (a  notorious  imitator  of 
Dickens,  it  may  be  remembered)  for  having  extracted  his  *  Rois 
en  Exile '  from  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 

*  History  of  Henry  Esmond,'  and  against  Mr.  Thackeray  for  having 
derived  this  passage  from  his  recollections  of  a  scene  in  Voltaire's 

*  Candide.' 

It  was  the  original  owner  of  King  Solomon's  mines  who 
asserted  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  hundreds  of  years  one  may  suggest  that  a  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  a  sign  of  low  culture,  and 
that  a  frequent  bringing  of  the  accusation  is  a  sign  of  defective 
education  and  deficient  intelligence.  Almost  the  first  discovery 
of  a  student  of  letters  is  that  the  history  of  literature  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  curious  coincidences.  The  folk-tales  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  fiction  are  almost  the  same  the  wide 
world  over,  from  the  Eskimo  at  the  top  of  North  America  to  the 
Zulu  at  the  tip  of  South  Africa ;  they  can  hardly  have  had  a 
common  source,  and  there  are  few  traces  of  conscious  borrowing 
or  of  unconscious  lending. 

These  folk-tales  are  as  ancient  as  they  are  widespread ;  and 
when  Uncle  Remus  relates  the  adventures  of  Brer  Rabbit  and 
Brer  Terrapin,  he  is  repeating  a  variant  of  adventures  which  were 
told  in  Greece  before  Homer  sang.  And  as  these  folk-tales  were 
made  each  by  itself  and  yet  alike,  in  many  places  and  at  all  ages 
of  the  world,  so  in  more  formal  literature  do  we  find  stories 
strangely  similar  one  to  another,  and  yet  independently  invented. 
People  have  always  been  ready,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  to  hear 
or  to  tell  some  new  thing — and  the  new  thing,  when  dissected, 
is  soon  seen  to  be  an  old  thing.  The  tales  have  all  been  told.  If 
we  were  to  take  from  the  goodman  La  Fontaine  the  conUs  which 
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had  had  another  owner  before  he  found  them  by  the  highway,  he 
would  be  left  like  a  Manx  cat  or  the  flock  of  Little  Bo-peep. 
There  are  some  situations,  primitive  and  powerful,  which  recur  in 
all  literatures  with  the  inevitable  certainty  of  the  fate  which 
dominates  them.  What  is  the  *  Hamlet'  of  Shakspeare,  in  its 
essence,  but  the  *  Orestes '  trilogy  of  uEschylus  ?  And  what  man 
shall  be  bold  enough  to  claim  for  himself  or  for  another  the  first 
use  of  the  Hidden  Will,  of  the  In&nts^hanged-at-Nurse,  or  of 
the  Stern-Parent- who-cuts-ofiF-his-Son-with-a-Shilling  ? 

After  recording  a  slight  similarity  of  subject  and  of  point  of 
view  between  the  *  Famille  Benoiton '  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou 
and  the  *  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop '  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  Mr. 
William  Archer  remarks  pertinently  that  *  in  the  domain  of  the 
drama  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  property  in  the  actual 
soil ;  all  that  the  playwright  can  demand  is  security  for  his  im- 
provements,' and  he  adds  that  *  were  tenure  in  fee-simple  per- 
missible, the  whole  cultivable  area  would  long  ago  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  syndicate  of  pestilent  land-grabbers,  named  Menander, 
Calderon,  Shakspeare  &  Co.,  and  the  dramatist  of  to-day  would 
have  had  no  resource  save  emigration  to  some  other  pkmet.'  I 
have  read  that  Schiller,  in  the  last  century,  and  Scribe  in  this, 
made  out  a  list  of  all  the  possible  dramatic  situations,  and  that 
both  lists  were  surprisingly  brief.  M.  Zola's  admirable  definition  of 
art  is  *  Nature  seen  through  a  temperament ; '  and  the  most  a 
man  may  bring  nowadays  is  his  temperament,  his  personal 
equation,  his  own  pair  of  spectacles  through  which  he  may  study 
the  passing  show  in  his  own  way. 

As  it  is  with  situations  w^hich  are  the  broad  eflfects  of  the 
drama  or  the  novel  or  the  poem,  so  it  is  with  the  descriptions 
and  the  dialogue  which  make  the  smaller  eflfects.  Words  are 
more  abundant  than  situations,  but  they  are  wearing  out  with 
hard  usage.  Language  is  finite,  and  its  combinations  are  not 
countless.  *  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  say  or  write  any- 
thing in  this  late  time  of  the  world  to  which,  in  the  rest  of  the 
literature  of  the  world,  a  parallel  could  not  be  found  somewhere,' 
so  Lord  Tennyson  declared  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted ;  *  are  not  human  eyes  all  over  the  world  looking 
at  the  same  objects,  and  must  there  not  consequently  be  coin- 
cidences of  thought  and  impressions  and  expressions?'  The 
laureate  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  be  told  that  there  were  two 
lines  in  a  certain  Chinese  classic  (of  which  he  had  never  heard) 
exactly  like  two  of  his.     Once  I  found  an   exceedingly  close 
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translation  of  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's  lines  in  a  French  comedy 
in  verse,  and  when  I  asked  the  dramatist  about  it  I  soon  saw  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  English  poem  or  about  the 
English  poet  either. 

In  cases  like  these  there  is  no  need  to  dispute  the  good  faith 
of  the  author  who  may  chance  to  be  later  in  point  of  time. 
*  When  a  person  of  fair  character  for  literary  honesty  uses  an 
image  such  as  another  has  employed  before  him,  the  presumption 
is  that  he  has  struck  upon  it  independently,  or  unconsciously 
recalled  it,  supposing  it  his  own,'  said  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.  After  this  dictum  in  ethics.  Doctor  Holmes 
enunciated  a  subtle  psychologic  truth,  which  is  known  to  all  con- 
scientious writers,  and  which  should  be  made  known  to  all  amateur 
literary  detectives :  *  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  in  a.  great  many 
cases,  whether  a  comparison  which  suddenly  suggests  itself  is  a 
new  conception  or  a  recollection.  I  told  you  the  other  day  that 
I  never  wrote  a  line  of  verse  that  seemed  to  me  comparatively 
good  but  it  appeared  old  at  once,  and  often  as  if  it  has  been 
borrowed.'  Sheridan  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  *  Rivals,'  when  he  says  that  *  faded  ideas  float  in 
memory  like  half-forgotten  dreams ;  and  the  imagination  in 
its  fullest  enjoyments  becomes  suspicious  of  its  offspring,  and 
doubts  whether  it  has  created  or  adopted.'  Perhaps  the  testimony 
of  Sheridan  is  not  altogether  beyond  suspicion  ;  he  had  an  easy 
conscience  and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  assimilation,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  was  apologetically  making  the  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  as  the  lawyers  call  it.  But  I  think  that  Lord  Tenny- 
son, Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  Lowell  are  unimpeachable  witnesses. 
It  is  with  malice  prepense  that  I  have  quoted  from  them  fre- 
quently and  at  length,  and  perhaps  in  excess,  that  I  might 
establish  my  case  not  out  of  my  own  mouth,  but  out  of  theirs. 

After  all,  there  is  little  need  to  lay  stress  on  the  innocence  of 
many  if  not  most  of  the  coincidences  with  which  the  history  of 
literature  is  studded.  The  garden  is  not  large,  and  those  who 
cultivate  it  must  often  walk  down  the  same  path,  sometimes  side 
by  side,  and  sometimes  one  after  another,  even  though  the 
follower  neither  wishes  nor  intends  to  tread  on  his  predecessor's 
heels  or  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  They  may  gather  a  nosegay  of 
the  same  flowers  of  speech.  They  may  even  pluck  the  same 
passion-flower,  not  knowing  that  any  one  before  has  ever  broken  a 
blossom  from  that  branch.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  small 
the  area  is,  how  few  are  the  possible  pornplications  of  plot,  how 
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easily  the  poetic  vocabulary  is  exhausted,  the  wonder  is  really  not 
that  there  are  so  many  parallel  passages,  but  that  there  are  so  few, 
In  the  one  field  which  is  not  circumscribed  there  is  very  little  rqae- 
tition :  human  nature  is  limitless,  and  characters  comparatively 
rarely  pass  from  one  book  to  another.  The  dramatists  and  the  ro- 
mancers have  no  choice  but  to  treat  anew  as  best  they  may  the 
well-worn  incidents  and  the  weary  plots  ;  the  poets  happen  on  the 
same  conceits  generation  after  generation ;  but  the  dramatists  and 
the  romancers  and  the  poets  know  that  there  is  no  limit  t4  the  variety 
of  man,  and  that  human  nature  is  as  deep  and  as  boundless  and  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  ocean.  No  matter  how  heavy  a  draft  Shak- 
speare  and  Moli^re  may  have  made,  no  matter  how  skilftilly  and 
how  successfully  Dickens  and  Thackeray  may  have  angled,  no 
matter  how  great  the  take  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  there  are  still 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  of  humanity  as  ever  were  caught.  And  I 
offer  this  fact,  that  we  do  not  find  the  coincidences  of  characters 
which  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  plot  and  in  language,  as  a  proof 
that  most  apparent  plagiarism  is  quite  unconscious  and  due 
chiefly  to  the  paucity  of  material. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  only  the  similarity  which  was 
unconscious.  Originality  is  difficult ;  it  is  never  accidental ;  and 
it  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour. 
To  make  his  fiction  out  of  whole  cloth,  to  spin  his  net  spider-like 
out  of  himself,  is  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  intel- 
lect. Only  a  rare  genius  may  do  this,  and  he  must  do  it  rarely. 
A  man  may  always  draw  from  the  common  stock  without  com- 
punction, and  there  are  many  circumstances  under  which  he 
may  borrow  unhesitatingly  from  other  authors.  For  example, 
Mr.  Eider  Haggard  has  recently  been  encompassed  about  by  a 
cloud  of  false  witnesses,  accusing  him  of  having  plagiarised  cer- 
tain episodes  of  his  story,  *King  Solomon's  Mines,'  firom  a 
certain  book  of  travels.  He  promptly  denied  the  charge,  and,  of 
course,  it  fell  to  the  groimd  at  once.  But  had  he  done  what 
he  was  accused  of  doing,  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  it. 
Mr.  Haggard,  in  writing  a  romance  of  Africa,  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  using  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
,  African  travellers.  Facts  are  the  foundation  of  fiction,  and  the 
i  novelist  and  the  romancer,  the  dramatist  and  the  poet,  may  make 
/  free  with  labours  of  the  traveller,  the  historian,  the  botanist,  and 
the  astronomer.  Within  reason  the  imaginative  author  may  help 
himself  to  all  that  the  scientific  author  has  stored  up.  One  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  science — in  which  I  include  history 
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— exists  to  supply  facts  for  fiction,  and  that  it  has  not  wholly 
accomplished  its  purpose  until  it  has  been  transmuted  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  If  Mr.  Haggard  had  made  use  of  a 
dozen  books  of  African  travel  in  the  composition  of  that  thrilling 
and  delightful  romance  of  adventure,  *  King  Solomon's  Mines,' 
there  would  have  been  no  more  taint  of  plagiary  about  it  than 
there  was  in  Shakspeare's  reworking  of  the  old  chronicles  into  his 
historical  plays. 

Shakspeare  and  Moli^re  borrowed  from  Plautus,  as  Plautus  had 
borrowed  from  Menander;  and  this  again  is  not  plagiarism. 
Every  literary  worker  has  a  right  to  draw  from  the  accumulated  store  '^ 
of  the  past,  so  long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  what  he  has  \ 
done  nor  to  take  credit  for  what  is  not  his  own  invention,  and  so 
long  as  he  has  wholly  absorbed  and  assimilated  and  steeped  in  his 
own  grey  matter  what  he  has  derived  from  his  predecessors.  Th^ 
elder  Dumas  has  told  us  how  he  found  some  of  the  scattered 
elements  of  his  virile  and  vigorous  drama  *  Henri  III.'  in  Anquetil 
and  Scott  and  Schiller ;  but  the  play  is  his,  none  the  less ;  and 
this  was  no  plagiarism,  for  he  had  mixed  himself  with  what  he 
borrowed — *  an  incalculable  increment,'  as  Mr.  Lowell  said  of  Gray. 
'  Henri  III.'  lives  with  its  own  life,  which  Dumas  gave  it,  and 
which  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  life  of  the  fragments  of 
Anquetil,  Scott,  and  Schiller,  each  of  these  again  differing  one 
from  the  other.  It  was  as  unlike  as  may  be  to  that  merely 
literary  imitation  which  Hawthorne  compared  to  a  plaster  cast. 

Another  French  dramatist,  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  had  profited 
by  the  reading  of  Poe's  *  Purloined  Letter '  when  he  sat  down  to  . 
write  his  *  Pattes  de  Mouche;'  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  plagiary  ! 
here  and  to  call  M.  Sardou's  charming  comedy  a  dramatisation  of  i 
Poe's  short  story,  for  although  the  bare  essential  idea  is  the  same,  I 
the  development  is  radically  different.     And  in  like  manner  Poe 
found  an  incident  in  Mudford's  *  Iron  Shroud '  which  probably 
suggested  to  him  his  own  appalling  tale  of  the  *  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum.'     Here  what  Poe  took  from  Mudford  was  very  little 
compared  with  what  he  contributed  himself;  and  in  any  discussion 
of  plagiarism  quite  the  most  important  question  is  the  relative 
value  to  the  borrower  of  the  thing  borrowed.     If  he  has  flocks  of  ' 
his  own,  he  may  lift  the  ewe-lamb  of  his  neighbour,  and  only 
laborious  dulness  will  object.     The  plagiarist,  in  fact,  is  the  man 
who  steals  his  brooms  ready-made,  because  he  does  not  know  1 
how  to  make  them.      Dumas   and  M.   Sardou  and  Poe  were 
men  having  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  invention,  and  seeking 
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originality  diligently.  Those  from  whom  they  borrowed  have  no 
more  right  to  claim  the  resulting  works  than  has  the  spectatcar 
who  lends  a  coin  to  a  conjurer  a  right  to  consider  himself  a  partner 
in  the  ingenious  trick  the  conjurer  performs  with  it.  If  this  be 
plagiary,  make  the  most  of  it.  Let  us  all  wish  for  more  of  it. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  story,  as  Lincoln  used  to  say : 
*  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  war,  when  defeat  followed  defeat,  and 
Grant  alone  was  victorious  at  Vicksburg,  some  busybody  went 
to  Lincoln  and  told  him  that  Grant  drank  whisky.  *  Does  he  V 
said  the  President,  gravely ;  *  do  you  happen  to  know  what  kind 
of  whisky  it  is?  Because  I  should  like  to  send  a  barrel  of  it  to 
some  of  the  other  generals.' 

<  Far  indeed  am  I  from  asserting  that  books,  as  well  as  nature, 
are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  suggestive  to  the  poet,'  wrote  Lord 
Tennyson.     *  I  am  sure  that  I  myself  and  many  others  find  a 
peculiar  charm  in  those  passages  of  such  great  masters  as  Viigil 
or  Milton,  where  they  adopt  the  creation  of  a  bygone  poet,  and 
reclothe  it,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  fancy.'    Wordsworth 
said  that  Gray  helped  himself  from  everybody  and  everywhere, 
but  what  Gray  made  out  of  these  old  bits  borrowed  from  others 
was  a  new  poem  and  it  was  his  own.     In  the  latest  editions  of  his 
poems,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  put  it  picturesquely,  *  the  thin  line  of 
text  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page  like  cream,  and  below  it  is  the 
skim-milk  drawn  from  many  milky  mothers  of  the  herd  out  of 
which  it  has  risen.'    It  was  because  the  author  of  *  Evangeline ' 
followed  the  example  of  the  author  of  the  *  Elegy '  that  Poe  was 
able  to  write  his  foolish  paper  on  *Mr.  Longfellow  and  other 
Plagiarists ' — a  wanton  attack  which  Longfellow  bore  with  beau- 
tiful serenity.    One  must  set  a  plagiarist  to  cry  *  Stop  thief!'  and 
Poe  was  not  above  stealing  his  brooms,  or  at  least  his  smaller 
brushes,   ready-made.      We   may  absolve   him  for  levying  on 
Mudford  for  the  *  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,'  but  in  his  *  Marginalia  * 
he  retailed  as  his  own  Sheridan's  joke  about  the  phoenix  and 
Whitbread's  poulterer's  description  of  it. 

I  believe  that  both  Ben  Jonson  and  the  elder  Dumas  defended 
their  forays  into  the  marches  of  their  elders,  and  even  of  their 
contemporaries,  by  the  bold  assertion  that  genius  does  not  steal, 
it  conquers.  And  there  is  force  in  the  plea.  Genius  takes  by 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  rectifies  its  frontier  by  annexing 
outlying  territory,  making  fruitful  that  which  was  before  a  barren 
waste.  In  literature  that  is  his  at  last  who  makes  best  use  of  it* 
And  here  is  the  essence  of  the  controversy  in  a  nutshell ;  it  |a 
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plagiarism  for  an  author  to  take  anything  from  another  author  } 
and  reproduce  it  nakedly ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  plagiarism  if  he ' 
reclothes  it  and  dresses  it  up  anew.     If  the  second  comer  can  \ 
improve  on  the  work  of  the  first  comer,  if  he  makes  it  over  and 
makes  it  better,  and  makes  it  his  own,  we  accept  the  result  and  I 
ask  no  questions.     But  if  he  make  no  change,  or  if  he  make  a 
change  for  the  worse,  we  send  for  the  police  at  once.    A  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  his  borrowed  brats,  if  he  clothe  them 
and  feed  them  and  educate  them,  and  if  he  make  no  attempt  to 
disguise  them,  and  if  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  fatal  mistake  of 
disfiguring  them  ^  as  the  gipsies  do  stolen  children  to  make  'em 
pass  for  their  own.'     (This  figure,  by  the  way,  was  an  orphan  of 
Churchill's  when  Sheridan  came  along  and  adopted  it.)     Thus  we 
find  it  hard  to  forgive  Herrick  for  one  of  his  thefts  from  Suckling, 
when  he  took  the  loveliest  lines  of  the  lovely  'Ballad  upon  a 
Wedding':— 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Jjike  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light^ 

and  in  his  *  Hesperides,'  spoilt  them  to 

Her  pretty  feet,  like  snails,  did  creep 
A  little  out. 

Nothing  is  further  firom  my  desire  than  that  I  should  be  taken 
either  as  a  defender  of  plagiarism  or  as  a  denier  of  its  existence. 
It  exists,  and  it  is  an  ugly  crime.  What  I  am  seeking  to  show  is 
that  it  is  not  as  frequent  as  many  may  imagine,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  much  which  is  called  plagiarism  is  not  criminal  at  all, 
but  perfectly  legitimate.  For  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Beade's  in- 
corporation of  fragments  of  the  *  Dialogues '  of  Erasmus  in  the 

*  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  and  of  Swift's  *  Polite  Conversation '  in 
the  *  Wandering  Heir,'  was  a  proper  and  even  a  praiseworthy  use 
of  pre-existing  material.  But  Mr.  Reade  did  not  always  remain 
within  his  rights,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  *  Portrait ' 
was  first  hung  in  the  private  gallery  of  Mme.  Reybaud,  and  that 
some  of  his  *  Hard  Cash '  was  filched  from  the  coffers .  of  the 

*  Pauvres  de  Paris '  of  MM.  Brisebarre  and  Nus.  Mme.  Reybaud's 
picture  was  not  a  *  Duchess  of  Devonshire '  which  a  man  might  so 
fall  in  love  with  that  he  could  not  help  stealing  it — indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  Mr.  Reade  wanted  it;  but  the 
drama  of  MM.  Brisebarre  and  Nus  is  ingeniously  pathetic,  and 
although  no  one  has  inade  pis  skilfiil  use  of  it?  f|eibl9  as  Mr.  Beade, 
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it  may  have  served  to  siiggest  also  Miss  Braddon's  ^  Snpert  Godwin, 
Banker/  Mr.  Sterling  Coyne's  *  Fraud  and  its  Victims/  and  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault's  '  Streets  of  London.' 

It  is  in  the  theatre  that  we  hear  the  most  accusations  of  pla- 
giarism. Apparently  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  believe  that  a  play  can  be  original ;  and  a  dramatist  now- 
adays is  forced  not  only  to  affirm  his  innocence,  but  almost  to 
prove  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  habit  of  adapting*  firom 
the  French— a  habit  now  happily  in  its  decline — is  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things,  for  the  laxity  of  morals  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  for  the  general  and  ungenerous  suspicion  on  the 
side  of  the  public. 

It  is  the  playwright's  fault,  one  must  confess,  if  the  playgoer 
is  doubtful  as  to  the  paternity  of  every  new  play.     So  many 
pieces  were  brought  out  as  '  new  and  original,'  which  were  neither 
original  nor  new,  that  the  playgoer  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicions ; 
and  he  finds  it  hard  to  surrender  the  habit  of  doubt  even   now 
when  a  French  drama  in  an  English  or  American  theatre  generally 
bears  the  French  author's  name,  and  when  the  best  work  of  the 
best  English  and  American  dramatists  is  really  their  own.     Mr. 
Herman  Merivale  and  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Pinero,  and  other  of  the  little  band  of  young  playmakers  whose 
work  seems  to  promise  a  possible  revival  of  the  English  drama  as 
a  form  of  art  and  a  department  of  literature,  are  quite  above  the 
meanness  of  taking  a  foreign  author's  plot  without  authority  or 
acknowledgment.      Yet  they  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  prede- 
cessors.     If  Mr.  John  Oxenford  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault  had  not  adapted  right  and  left,  perhaps   the 
playgoing  public  would  not  have  suspected  that  Mr.  Pinero,  when 
he  wanted  to  bring  the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the  footlights, 
had  levied  on  the  cart  and  the  rake  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr. 

Credit,  said  a  great  economist,  is  suspicion  asleep,  and  the 
saying  is  as  true  in  the  playmaking  profession  as  it  is  in  the  trade 
of  moneymaking.  Suspicion  is  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of 
insomnia  just  now,  and  many  dramatic  critics  are  quick  to  declare 
a  resemblance  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  if  there  foe 
salmons  in  both,  and  when  the  dramatist  is  shown  to  have  lifted 
a  tiny  Iamb  they  are  ready  to  hang  him  for  a  stalwart  sheep. 
Now,  there  is  no  department  of  literature  in  which  similarities 
are  as  inevitable  as  there  are  in  the  drama.  I  have  tried  to  show 
already  that  the  elements  of  the  drama  are  comparatively  few, 
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and  that  the  possible  combinations  are  not  many.  There  are 
only  a  few  themes  suited  for  treatment  in  the  theatre,  and  many 
a  subject  which  a  novelist  can  handle  to  advantage  the  dramatist 
is  debarred  from  attempting  by  the  conditions  of  the  stage.  A 
certain  likeness  there  must  needs  be  between  the  new  plays  and  the 
old  plays  in  which  the  same  theme  has  been  discussed  by  the 
dramatist.  And  these  coincidences  may  be  as  innocent  as  they 
are  *  curious.' 

I  remember  that  when  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  originally  produced 
the  *  Shaughraun ' — it  was  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago — there  was  an  attempt  to  prove  that  he  had 
taken  his  plot  from  an  earlier  Irish  drama  by  Mr.  Wybert  Beeve. 
At  first  sight  the  similarity  between  the  two  plays  was  really  striking, 
and  parallel  columns  were  erected  with  ease.  But  a  closer  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  all  that  was  common  to  these  two  plays 
was  common  to  fifty  other  Irish  plays,  and  that  all  that  gave 
value  to  the  *  Shaughraun' — the  humour,  the  humanity,  the 
touches  of  pathos,  the  quick  sense  of  character — was  absent  from 
the  other  play.  There  is  a  formula  for  the  mixing  of  an  Irish 
drama,  and  both  Mr.  Beeve  and  Mr.  Boucicault  had  prepared  his 
piece  according  to  this  formula,  making  due  admixture  of  the 
Maiden-in-Distress,  the  Patriot-in-danger-of-his-Life,  and  the 
Cowardly-Informer,  who  have  furnished  forth  many  score  plays 
since  first  the  Bed-Coats  were  seen  in  the  Green  Isle.  Both 
dramatists  had  drawn  from  the  common  stock  of  types  and  inci- 
dents, and  there  was  really  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault was  indebted  to  Mr.  Beeve  for  anything,  because  Mr.  Beeve 
had  little  in  his  play  which  had  not  been  in  twenty  plays  before, 
and  which  Mr.  Boucicault  could  not  have  put  together  out  of  his 
recollections  of  these  without  any  knowledge  of  that.  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  original  and  the  common- 
place, but  if  a  man  cannot  be  the  former  it  is  no  sin  to  be  the 
latter.  Commonplace  is  not  plagiarism.  That  a  coat  is  thread- 
bare is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  stolen — on  the  contrary. 

To  anyone  understanding  the  subtlety  of  mental  processes,  and 
especially  the  movements  of  the  imagination,  a  similarity  of 
situation  is  often  not  only  not  a  proof  of  plagiarism,  but  a  proof 
that  there  has  been  no  plagiarism.  This  sounds  like  a  paradox, 
but  I  think  I  can  make  my  meaning  clear  and  evident.  When 
we  find  the  same  strikingly  original  idea  differently  handled  by 
two  authors,  we  may  absolve  the  later  fit>m  any  charge  of  literary 
theft  if  we  find  that  his  treatment  of  the  novel  situation  differs  fit)m 
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his  predecessor's.     If  the  treatment  is  different  we  may  assume 
that  the  second  writer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
writer's  work.     And  for  this  reason:    if  the  later  author  were 
acquainted  with  the  startlingly  novel  effect  of  the  earlier  author,  he 
could  not  have  treated  the  same  subject  without  repeating  certain 
of  the  minor  peculiarities  also.     He  must  perforce  have  taken 
oyer  with  the  theme  in  some  measure  the  treatment  also.     AH 
literary  workmen  know  how  diflScult  it  is  to  disentangle  the  minor 
details  from  the  main  idea,  and  to  strip  the  idea  naked,  discarding 
the  mere  detail.     Had  the  second  writer  known  of  the  first  writer's 
work  he  could  not  help  being  influenced  by  it.     Thus  it  is  that  a 
similarity  of  subject  may  be  evidence  of  originality.    There  \%  a 
short  story  by  Fitz James  O'Brien,  called  *  What  was  It  ?'  in  which 
there   is   a  palpable  but  invisible  being.     Since  this  was  first 
published  there  have  been  two  other  short  stories  on  the  same 
idea,  one  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Mr.  Charles  de 
Kay,  and  the   other  published  anonymously  in   the   GomnhiU 
Magazine.    The  tale  in  the  ComhiU  coincides  in  detail  as  well  as 
in  idea,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  declare  its   anonyntious 
author  guiltless  of  plagiarism.     But  Mr.  de  Kay's  story  was  wholly 
different  in  its  elaboration,  and  the  two  tales,  although  the  chief 
figure  in  each  was  a  being  palpable  but  invisible,  were  as  unlike 
as  possible.     Here  there  was  obviously  no  plagiarism.     The  coat 
— to  take  up  the  figure  of  the  last  paragraph — ^was  made  of  the 
same  cloth,  but  its  cut  was  not  the  same. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Saturday  Review  laid  down 
the  law  of  plagiarism  in  three  clauses: — (1)  *  In  the  first  place 
we  would  permit  any  great  modern  artist  to  recut  and  to  set 
anew  the  literary  gems  of  classic  times  and  of  the  Middle  Ages/ 

(2)  *  Our  second  rule  would  be  that  all  authors  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  stock  situations  which  are  the  common  store  of  humanity.* 

(3)  *  Finally,  we  presume  that  an  author  has  a  right  to  borrow  or 
buy  an  idea,  if  he  firankly  acknowledges  the  transaction.'  In  com- 
menting on  this  code,  I  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
of  interpretation  in  the  first  clause,  for  who  is  to  declare  any 
modem  a  great  artist?  In  the  second  clause  the  law  is  clearly 
stated,  and  whether  any  given  situation  is  or  is  not  common  pro- 
perty is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  The  only  difficulty  in 
applying  the  third  clause  is  in  defining  precisely  the  degree  of 
frankness  and  fulness  required  in  acknowledging  the  indebted- 
ness. But  hypercriticism  is  out  of  place  in  considering  a  suggest 
tion  as  ys^lwabl^,  ^s  needful  jUst  uow^  and  s^s  neatly  put  s^  tWi 
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triple  law  of  the  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review.  A  general 
acceptance  of  this  code  would  tend  to  clear  the  air  of  the  vague 
charges  of  plagiarism  which  hang  in  heavy  clouds  over  the  literary 
journals.  Before  we  can  decide  whether  an  author  is  guilty  of 
the  oflFence,  we  must  be  agreed  on  what  constitutes  the  crime, 
what  are  its  elements  and  what  are  the  exemptions.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  draw  up  the  statute  of  exemptions  in  a  form  slightly 
different  from  that  given  in  the  Saturday  RevieWj  a  little  broader 
and  stronger,  and  perhaps  a  little  simpler : — *  A  writer  is  at  liberty 
to  use  the  work  of  his  predecessors  as  he  will,  provided  always  that 
(1)  he  does  not  take  credit  (even  by  implication)  for  what  he 
has  not  invented,  and  (2)  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  infringe  on 
the  pecuniary  rights  of  the  original  owner.' 

When  M.  Victorien  Sardou  brought  out  the  farcical  comedy 
*  Les  Pommes  du  Voisin,'  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen  it  from 
a  tale  of  Charles  de  Bernard,  and  he  retorted  instantly  with 
evidence  that  he  had  the  permission  of  the  holders  of  the  Bernard 
copyrights,  who  were  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  play.  Here 
M.  Sardou  was  innocent  under  the  second  clause  of  my  law,  but 
guilty  under  the  first,  insomuch  as  he  had  concealed  his  indebted- 
ness to  Charles  de  Bernard  and  had  taken  credit  for  an  invention 
which  was  not  his  own.  When  Mr.  Charles  Reade  turned  Mrs. 
Burnett's  *  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's '  into  a  play  called  *  Joan,'  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  American  author,  he  was  guilty 
under  the  second  clause  and  innocent  under  the  first,  for  there 
was  no  concealment  of  the  source  of  the  drama. 

With  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is  and  what  is    not 
plagiarism,  there  should  go  a  greater  circumspection  in  bringing 
the  accusation.     Plagiarism  is  the  worst  of  literary  crimes.     It  is  | 
theft,  neither  more  nor  less.  All  who  desire  to  uphold  the  honour  , 
of  literature,  and  to  see  petty  larceny  and  highway  robbery  meet  , 
with  their  just  punishment,  are  concerned  that  the  charge  shall   i 
not  be  idly  brought  or  carelessly  answered.     But  now  so  often  has   , 
the  amateur  literary  detective  cried  *  Wolf,'  that  patience  is  ex-  | 
hausted,  and  accusations  of  literary  theft  have  been  flung  broad-  t 
cast,  until  they  may  be  met  with  a  smile  of  contempt.     This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.     It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  that  the 
literary  conscience  should  become  callous.     The  charge  of  pla- 
giarism is  very  serious,  and  it  should  not  be  lightly  brought  or 
lightly  borne.     The  accusation  is  very  easy  to  make  and  very 
hard  to  meet;  it  should  be  a  boomerang,  which,  when  skilfully 
thrown,  brings  liown  the  quarry  with  a  single  deadly  blow,  but 
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which,  when  carelessly  cast,  rebounds  swiftly  and  breaks  the  head 
of  him  who  threw  it.  The  man  who  makes  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism should  be  ready  to  stand  to  his  guns,  and  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  having  opened  fire.  And  the  penalty  for  having 
fiiiled  to  prove  the  accusation  should  be  heavy.  The  aceoser 
should  be  put  under  bonds,  so  to  speak,  to  make  his  charge  good, 
and  if  he  loses  his  case  he  should  be  cast  in  damages.  It  is  not 
right  to  force  an  author,  either  unjustly  to  lie  under  an  accusation 
of  theft,  or  to  undergo  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  refuting 
vague  allegations,  urged  in  wanton  carelessness  by  some  irrespon- 
sible person.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  or  thankless  than  a 
dispute  with  an  inferior.  Years  ago  Dr.  Holmes  declared  the 
hydrostatic  paradox  of  controversy :  *  Controversy  equalises  fools 
and  wise  men  in  the  same  way — and  the  fools  know  it ! ' 

If  we  were  to  hold  to  a  strict  accountability  the  feeble-minded 
persons  who  delight  in  pointing  out  alleged  coincidences  and 
similarities,  if  we  were  to  discourage  the  accusation  of  plagiarism, 
except  on  abundant  evidence,  if  we  were  to  declare  that  any  man 
who  fails  to  sustain  his  charge  shall  be  discredited,  we  should  do 
much  to  put  down  plagiarism  itself.  When  the  difficulties  and 
the  dangers  of  making  the  accusation  are  increased — ^and  it  is 
now  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous — the  number  of  accusations 
will  be  decreased  at  once,  and  in  time  the  public  conscience  will 
be  quickened.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  get  serious  attention 
for  the  serious  case  of  literary  theft,  and  then  the  writer  who 
might  be  found  with  stolen  wares  concealed  about  his  person 
would  be  visited  with  swifter  condemnation  and  with  more  certain 
punishment.     But  now  all  we  can  do  is  to  remember  that 

The  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates  too. 

Brander  Matthews. 
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The  Narrative  of  a  Great  and  Nolle 
Sacrifice. 

PART    I. 

I  WOULD  have  you  all  know,  who  read  this  poor  narrative  of 
mine,  that  he,  whose  story  it  is,  never  was  a  lover  of  mine — 
never.  Though  at  his  death,  all  the  country-side  did  not  scruple 
to  taunt  me  with  the  coldness  of  my  disposition — (the  which 
was  never  a  fault  of  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  my  dear  lord  says 
that  I  have  a  most  feeling  and  tender  heart,  though  it  ill 
becomes  me  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  praise  concerning  myself) 
— ^yet  none  knew,  except  my  lord,  how  many  tears,  and  what  bitter 
grief  his  death  cost  me.  But  then,  he  always  knows.  My  lord 
has  bidden  me  give  a  true  and  succinct  account  of  Will  Somer- 
ville's  death.  True,  it  shall  be.  Succinct,  I  fear  me,  it  may  not 
be,  by  reason  of  my  feminine  tongue,  which,  even  my  lord  says, 
outruns  my  discretion. 

My  lord  is  so  often  right  that  he  may  at  times  fall  into  error. 
Were  I  Tiot  a  dutiful,  (as  I  hope)  and  a  loving  wife,  I  would 
suggest  that,  it  might  be  so,  in  the  present  instance.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  addicted  to  saying  much  when  a  little  will  suffice. 

My  story,  then,  deals  with  history.  'Tis  strange  that  we  live 
through  crises,  and  never,  at  the  time,  guess  that  they  will  go  to- 
wards filling  the  pages  of  the  world's  chronicles.  Father  Flaherty 
(a  most  excellent  divine,  and  one  who  is  accounted  a  profound 
scholar)  says  that  'tis  always  thus.  I  have  not  had  his  reve- 
rence's experience  of  life,  (vast  as  is  his  knowledge  of  mankind), 
so  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge,  being  only  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man, who  has  lived  all  his  life  amongst  his  people,  save  only 
on  the  important  occasion  with  which  my  story  deals.  My  lord  is 
a  man  of  many  parts,  of  handsome  and  courteous  presence,  with 
prodigious  grace  to  make  himself  beloved  of  mankind  to  such 
great  degree,  as  you  will  perceive  when  you  have  read  my  story. 
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We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  our  unhappy  country 
enjoys  the  quiet,  and  prosperity  of  peace,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  the  whole  land  was  one  seething  cauldron  of 
rebellion,  Alas  !  I  fear  me,  that  much  innocent  blood  was  shed, 
and  many  a  gallant  nobleman  paid  the  penalty  of  his  loyalty  to  a 
falling  cause,  on  the  scaffold.  I  well  remember  the  anxious  hush 
that  fell  on  all  of  us,  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  mounted 
messenger  who  brought  us  news  of  the  outer  world. 

My  father,  (dear  soul,  he's  dead — died  in  peace  and  quiet 
amongst  his  own)  was  a  man  of  no  fixed  political  opinion.  In 
truth,  I  have  heard  an  ugly  word,  which  it  ill  beseems  me  as  a 
dutiful  daughter  to  write,  applied  to  him. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  came  of  an  age  to  judge  dispas- 
sionately, (though  at  no  time  ought  we  to  judge  our  parents),  I 
found  that  he  was  simply  tolerant  of  any  monarch  who  was  like 
to  reign  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  Neither  was  he  a 
bigoted  man,  but  well  pleased  that  every  one  should  worship  his 
Ood,  according  to  his  own  fashion.  A  tolerance  which  earned  him 
the  accusation  of  lukewarmness  methinks  was  ill  deserved,  as  he 
was  actuated  in  all  he  did  by  a  spirit  of  fairness,  which  was  like 
to  make  him  consider  the  two  sides  of  every  question. 

The  distressful  adventure  I  am  about  to  narrate,  came  about  in 
so  simple  a  fashion,  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
ways  in  which  Providence  thinks  fit  to  work  our  weal  or  woe.  At 
the  time  I  write  of,  I — Mistress  Molly  Stan  forth — ^was  eighteen 
years  old.  My  lord,  who  will  read  that  which  I  am  writing,  will 
have  it  that  I  was  more  than  comely — *  exceedingly  fair  *  is  his 
verdict.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  so,  having  never,  I  thank  heaven, 
suffered  from  that  great  vice  of  vanity.  Yet  was  I  never  without 
sweethearts,  and  many  were  the  love  tokens  which  came  into  my 
possession  from  one  or  other  of  them ;  though  my  lord  will  feel 
assured  that  none  ever  held  a  place  in  my  heart. 

It  was  with  the  coming  of  my  dear  lord,  that  the  story  of 
my  life  began  (which,  indeed,  is  not  marvellous,  for  what  maid 
lives  before  she  has  a  true  lover  ?).  I  was  living  (as  it  becomes 
a  woman  to  live)  in  the  shelter  of  my  father's  house,  when  I 
heard  great  talk  of  how  my  cousin  and  his  friend  were  to 
come  and  visit  us.  My  cousin  was  a  person  of  deep  and  genial 
learning,  yet  of  a  nature  so  sweet  that  love  could  not  be 
denied  him.  I  remember  so  well  his  pale,  expressive  features, 
his  brilliant  eyes,  and  refined  and  womanish  mouth.  Through 
some  strange  fatality,  his  friend  (who  loved  him,  and  whom  he 
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IdVed  with  such  exceeding  devotion,  that  they  were  nick  named 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  after,  as  I  believe,  two  youths  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  ancients— you  must  fiun  forgive 
my  scholarship  if  'tis  faulty)  resembled  him  closely,  except 
that  (in  my  eyes,  at  least)  his  manner  was  more  perfect,  and  his 
figure  more  elegant.  Again  I  must  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  for 
my  cousin's  friend  is  none  other  than  my  dear  lord,  and  my 
mouth  has  not  yet  learnt  to  sing  his  praises  low — as  he  would 
have  me  do — ^nor  will  it  ever,  methinks. 

Yet  would  I  never  say  anything  in  dispraise  of  Will  Somer- 
ville,— the  noblest  soul  who  laid  down  his  life  for  those  he  loved. 
Ah,  me !  'tis  such  a  pitiful  tale  that  I  can  scarce  write,  for  the 
tears  that  will  break  in,  and  dim  my  eyes,  though  my  sorrow  is 
but  small  in  comparison  with  my  dear  lord's,  whose  wish  it  had 
been  to  write  this  narrative  himself,  but,  who  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  task,  by  reason  of  the  grief  it  caused  him. 

Well,  I  was  making  ready  for  the  arrival  of  my  cousin,  and 
his  friend.  My  dear  mother  having  died  when  I  was  yet  a  child, 
I  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  my  father's  house. 
The  two  friends  came  so  much  earlier  than  I  had  expected,  that 
I  was  still  in  the  rose  garden  when  I  saw  them,  being  not  a  little 
annoyed  thereat,  for  I  had  only  on  my  cotton  gown,  instead  of 
my  taflFeta  with  the  rose-coloured  sprigs,  and  I  was  gathering 
roses,  to  adorn  the  rooms  they  were  to  occupy.  It  was  so  unusual 
for  me  to  take  part  in  the  entertainment  of  young  gentlemen,  that 
I  had  meant  to  greet  them  with  much  dignity,  and  had  even 
rehearsed  a  little  scene  for  their  benefit ;  and  a  taflFeta  gown  would 
have  given  me  an  air  of  weight  and  age  which  a  cotton  gown 
would  not  lend.  Moreover,  I  found,  to  add  to  my  confusion,  that 
my  cousin  was  not  disposed  to  treat  me  with  the  gravity  and  the 
decorum,  that  I  deemed  belonged  of  a  right  to  me  as  mistress  of 
a  house.  For  he  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  (which  salute  is,  I 
believe,  seemly  and  customary  amongst  cousins),  and  said :  *  This 
is  my  cousin  Molly,  Jack,'  and  then — *  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so, 
man  ? ' — alluding  I  know  not  to  what ;  but,  whatever  it  might 
be,  it  amused  them  vastly,  which  was  not  like  to  diminish  my 
blushes. 

I  have  heard  it  denied  that  one  can  love  at  first  sight,  yet, 
methinks,  have  I  good  reason  to  aflBrm  the  fact  true,  when 
my  lord  declares,  that  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  me  he  knew 
that  Providence  had  shaped  me  for  him,  whilst  I  own  that  I  had 
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not  submitted  to  the  influence  of  his  gaze  longer  than  a  moment 
before  I  knew  how  it  was  with  me. 

None  can  know, — ^for  surely  I  am  too  poor  a  scribe  fitly  to 
narrate, — how  beautiful  the  rose  garden  was  that  afternoon,  or  how 
blue  the  sky,  or  how  soft  the  air.  When  I  led  the  two  into  the 
garden  where  I  keep  my  simples,  (for  they  induced  me  to  show 
them  the  whole  of  my  domain),  the  herbs  themselves  seemed  to  grow 
more  aromatic,  (as  if  to  do  them  honour),  and  I  could  explain  to 
them  their  uses,  never  stopping  for  words,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do 
when  I  feel  constrained.  In  a  little,  my  cousin  stole  away,  to  see 
my  father  his  uncle,  and  left  me  with  my  lord,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  first  mistake  began;  for  old  Goody  Trueman,  who  came 
for  her  weekly  dole,  seeing  me  together  with  him,  talking  so 
blithely,  and  knowing  that  my  cousin  Will  was  expected,  mistook 
him  for  my  cousin,  and  I,  feeling  that  perhaps  I  had  been  freer  with 
him  than  it  is  wise  for  a  maid  to  be  with  a  stranger,  was  too  much 
abashed  to  undeceive  her.  Thus  the  first  mistake  was  made, 
which  led  finally  to  such  noble  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  one,  and  to 
such  deep  grief  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

Perchance  Father  Flaherty  (our  honoured  chaplain)  had  a 
presaging  spirit,  for  to  my  humble  understanding,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  encouraged  the  mistake  (made  first  by  my  old  pensioner)  to  such 
degree,  that  our  servants,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country  around, 
fell  into  it ;  nor  was  it  ever  denied  by  either  my  father,  or  my 
cousin, — my  dear  lord  being  too  much  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of 
his  heart,  to  lend  much  attention  to  trifles.  He  has  often  assured 
me  since,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner,  in  which 
this,  so  seemingly  intricate  network  of  disguise,  was  spun ;  more- 
over, at  that  time  I  felt  no  uneasiness  thereat,  having  my  cousin  in 
great  reverence,  and  knowing  that  he  would  not  lend  his  coun- 
tenance to  aught  evil. 

How  it  arose  that  my  lord  took  to  loving  me,  I  cannot  tell,  for 
I  was  nothing  but  a  simple  country  girl,  ignorant  of  the  wiles 
wherewith  to  win  the  hearts  of  men.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
love  him,  and  surely  so  noble  a  gentleman  never  had  a  less  worthy 
mistress.  'Twas  in  the  sweetest  month  of  the  year,  in  June,  when 
all  Nature  is  gay,  that  my  lord  £rst  whispered  of  his  love  to  me. 
I  can  tell  you  the  very  day  ('tis  engraved  on  my  heart) — 'twas 
the  28th,  which  fell  on  a  Saturday  that  year. 

We  were  together  in  the  garden,  my  dear  lord  and  I,  he  hold- 
ing a  paper,  (which,  I  fear  me,  I  prevented  his  reading),  and  I  was 
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gathering  in  the  late  roses,  for  my  flower-pot.     He  stole  to  my 
side,  and  said,  in  simple  tones : 

*  Sweetheart,  give  me  one  rose,  in  token  of  love  for  me.' 
And  though  my  fingers  trembled  greatly,  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he. 
kissed  it  gently ;  and  some  of  his  kisses  fell  on  the  finger  tips  thi^t 
held  the  flower, — ^kisses  warm  and  soft,  like  the  rose-leaves  them- 
selves, kisses  that  stirred  me  so  mightily,  that  the  tears  began  to 
fall  firom  my  eyes,  at  sight  of  which,  my  lord  cried  out,  as  if  in  pain  : 

^  Sweetheart,  you  are  weeping  because  of  me.  Nay,  do  not 
weep,  but  give  me  right,  to  dry  your  tears,  all  the  days  of  your  life, 
to  live  for  you,  and  die  for  you,  and  know  you  mine,  wholly  mine ! ' 

'Twas  such  hot  wooing,  this  wooing  of  my  lord's,  that  I  could 
not  (even  had  I  been  so  minded)  find  breath,  to  ask  him  to  grant 
me  time  for  reflection,  as*  I  have  heard  'tis  maidenly  to  do,  it 
being  most  unseemly  for  a  woman  to  drop  like  an  over-ripe  peach 
into  her  lover's  arms.  Indeed,  I  marvel  much,  that  my  love  dis- 
covered itself  to  him,  as  I  was  bereft  of  speech,  and  could  but  look 
at  him,  wondering  that  so  much  nobleness  should  condescend 
to  love  me ;  though,  being  a  man  of  great  discernment,  'tis  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  understood  one,  who  was  ignorant 
of  all  deceits,  and  knew  not  how  to  conceal  a  love,  that  was  far 
greater  than  any  ois.  er  emotion. 

Howbeit,  in  a  moment's  space,  I  found  myself  in  my  lord's 
arras,  with  all  my  gathered  roses  at  my  feet,  and  my  lord  was 
gently  loosening  my  hands,  with  which  I  had  covered  my  face,  and 
quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightning  he  had  kissed  me. 

Then,  breathless,  I  wrenched  myself  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  to 
hide  myself  in  the  house,  in  the  greatest  perturbation,  (so  greatly 
are  we  moved  by  touch  of  one  we  love).  And  yet,  forsooth,  in  a 
little  while,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  the  window,  in  order  to  watch 
for  my  lord's  return. 

It  being  the  month  of  June,  all  the  windows  were  opened,  to 
gather  whatever  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  From  my  point  of 
vantage,  I  soon  became  aware  of  two  figures  approaching,  one  of 
which, — my  dear  lord's — caused  my  heart  to  beat  so  violently,  that 
I  was  like  to  close  my  eyes,  until  he  should  have  passed  my  case- 
ment. Then  it  angered  me  mightily  that  I  (through  my  weak- 
ness) should  have  lost  the  sight  of  him  for  a  moment,  and  I  leant 
forward  only  to  hear  my  cousin  say : 

*  TTis  an  ill  time  you  have  chosen  for  your  wooing,  Jack.' 

To  hear  my  lord  answer : 

TT3 
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*  'Tis  true,  Will ;  yet  she  was  sweet  enough  to  have  tetnpted 
St.  Anthony  himself,  and  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  speak* 
ing  to  her.  She  is  of  such  perfect  simplicity,  and  such  inimitable 
sweetness,  that  I  was  constrained  to  take  her  into  my  arms,  and 
tell  her  all  she  was  to  me.' 

My  dearest  lord's  speech,  was  so  gentle  and  loving  withal,  that 
I  could  scarce  refrain  from  calling  out,  that  I  had  heard  all,  and 
from  thanking  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  his  love  for  me ; 
yet  I  was  (and  not  unduly,  as  the  sequel  will  show)  oppressed 
with  a  foreboding  spirit  of  impending  misfortune,  clouding  over  a 
day,  which  otherwise  would  surely  have  been  the  happiest  in  my 
life. 

Holding  my  cousin  Will  in  great  reverence,  I  was  given  to 
attach  importance  to  his  words.  Twas  unlike  him,  to  dash  my 
lover's  wooing  with  words  of  evil  augury,  but  his  voice  had  been 
so  grave,  and  his  face  so  perturbed,  when  he  had  spoken,  that  a 
chill  doubt  stole  over  my  heart. 

Howbeit,  I  began  to  make  myself  ready  for  the  dreary  meal. 
It  being  an  occasion  of  such  solemnity,  I  was  fain  to  array 
myself  in  my  best,  and  to  dress  my  hair  in  a  manner  which  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  my  maid,  who  had  been  waiting- 
woman  to  a  lady  of  fashion.  Yet,  when  I  had  ended  my  prepara- 
tions, I  would  not,  for  very  shyness,  leave  my  room.  Twas  not 
until  my  dear  father  came  himself  to  fetch  me,  that  I  could 
prevail  upon  myself,  to  summon  up  courage  to  look  into  my  dear 
lord's  face  again. 

It  seemed  that  the  day's  proceeding  pleased  my  father 
mightily.  He  kissed  me  with  great  aflFection  as  he  said,  *So, 
Mistress  Molly,  you  have  stolen  away  a  great  nobleman's  heart ;  * 
and  then  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  where  my  lord 
and  my  cousin,  Father  Flaherty  and  our  servants,  were  all 
assembled. 

When  my  dear  lord  saw  me  enter,  he  rose  hastily,  and  coming 
over  to  me,  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  kissed  it  before  everyone. 
There  were  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  not  what  happened  for  a 
little  while ;  neither  did  my  mind  grow  quite  clear  all  the  evening. 
I  fancied  then — or  perchance  'twas  later  on — ^that  I  heard  some 
whisper  of  *  cousins,*  *  dispensations ;  *  and  once  when,  in  my 
father's  hearing,  some  one  spoke  of  my  being  my  cousin's 
affianced  bride,  my  father  prevented  my  setting  him  right,  as  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  Yet  those  things  touched  me  but 
little.     I  was  in  dreamland,  you  see,  and  the  realities  of  life  did 
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not  invade  its  boundaries.  'Twas  surely  enough  for  me,  that  I 
loved  my  dearest  lord,  and  that  my  lord  loved  me.    . 

Alas,  my  dreams  were  roughly  broken  into !  Twas  such  a 
prodigious  plunge  from  joy  to  sorrow,  that  I  could  scarcely  fathom 
its  immensity.  From  living  in  the  highest  state  of  happiness, 
I  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  direst  misfortune.  It  befell  in 
this  wise : 

I  had  been  riding  with  my  dear  lord,  and  we  were  returning 
home,  when  we  perceived  a  group  of  mounted  men  at  our  door. 
My  lord  turned  very  pale,  and  I  cried  to  him  : 

^  What  ails  you.  Jack  ? '  when  suddenly  I  espied  my  cousin 
Will,  seated  on  horseback  amongst  a  corps  of  soldiers.  From 
the  distance,  it  seemed  that  his  hands  were  bound  behind  his 
back. 

'Twas  such  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  sight  that  I  turned  to 
my  lord  (as,  indeed,  I  always  do)  for  explanation,  but  he,  forget- 
ting me,  (for  the  first  and  only  time),  spurred  his  horse  forward, 
and  I,  remembering  that  if  there  were  danger  I  would  be  at  his 
side,  followed  him  without  littering  a  word. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  cried  my  lord,  as  he  came  up 
to  the  group ;  and,  no  one  answering,,  he  repeated  his  question. 
Then  one,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  said  roughly,  *  'Tis  an 
arrest,  sir,  for  high  treason ;  we  havQ  the  warrant  signed  by  his 
Majesty.' 

Then  my  cousin  Will  cried  out,  *  Hold  your  tougue,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  and  for  hers.' 

But  my  lord  cried,  ^  I  demand  to  know  the  meaning  of  this.' 

And  the  man  who  had  answered  before  said,  with  an  oath,  <  I 
have  arrested  Lord  Castleton  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and 
now,  let  us  away.' 

My  lord  grew  as  white  as  death,  and  cried : 

*  'TIS  a  mistake,  I  tell  you ;  you  have  mistaken  an  innocent 
man.    'Tis  I  who  am  Lord  Castleton ! ' 

Then  my  cousin  Will  looked  towards  me  for  the  space  of  one 
instant.  The  Lord  forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong,  for  to  the  mute 
inquiry  in  Will's  eyes,  I  turned  a  pleading,  passionate  gaze  on 
him.  I  could  not  tell  then  how  much  entreaty  there  was  in  my 
eyes.  I  know  my  soul  yearned  to  make  itself  understood,  though 
I  uttered  no  word •  . 

And  then  the  noblest  heart  the  world  ever  knew,  prepared  for 
sacrifice.  Out  of  my  cousin's  eyes  there  shone  so  much  noble 
resolutiou  th^^t  the  t^^rs  gughed  into  minei  and  blinded  them ; 
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he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  closer,  saying  to  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded him : 

^  Sirs,  I  would  £Edn  bid  the  lady  fisurewell.'  And  then  he  bent 
forward  and  whispered : 

*  Sweet,  'tis  for  your  sake ; '  but  aloud  he  cried,  *  Nay,  this, 
my  friend,  seeks  to  save  me«  Ask  of  all  around,  who  is  Lord 
Castleton.' 

Whereupon  they  all  turned  to  Father  Flaherty,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  so  reverend  a  divine  would  of  a  surety  speak  the 
truth.     He  answered,  pointing  to  my  cousin,-— 

<  Tis  the  man  you  seek ; '  and  I  blessed  him  fix>m  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  for  this  saving  lie. 

And,  then — ^ah  me!  I  can  scarce  bear  to  write  of  it, — then 
came  a  great  stir,  and  a  bustle  of  preparation,  and  they  made 
ready  to  carry  away  Will,  who  sat  pale  and  erect,  with  a  face 
beautiful  as  an  angel's,  and  as  still,  a  smile  on  his  lips,  that  caused 
my  heart  to  throb  with  the  intensest  pain,  that  I  had  ever  felt. 

The  memory  of  it  comes  back  to  me,  as  I  sit  and  write  this, 
and  burdens  me  with  intolerable  anguish ;  moreover,  through  all 
the  years  of  a  life,  blessed  beyond  the  usual  life  of  mortals,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  listen  to  the  stir  of  horsemen,  nor  feel 
the  warm  summer  sun,  without  a  reminiscence  of  that  moment's 
pain. 

Ah,  Will,  the  memory  of  your  sacrifice  has  burnt  itself  into 
my  heart !  Had  you  only  not  smiled.  Will !  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  looked  on  your  brave,  suflFering  face,  that  I  could  have 
borne  everything  but  that. 

I  know  that  when  they  took  him  from  me,  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  sobbed  wildly ;  yet  did  I  not  dare  to  look  into  my  dear  lord's 
face,  for  fear  of  what  I  might  read  there. 

The  last  footstep  had  died  away,  when  I  turned,  and  found 
him  lying  face  downwards  on  the  greensward;  and  pity  me,  all 
who  read  it,  for  my  dear  lord  was  weeping,  even  as  a  woman  weeps 
when  she  is  bereft  of  all  she  loves. 

Then,  when  I  saw  these  bitter  tears,  I  was  indeed  undone.  I 
spoke  to  him  timorously,  and  he  made  me  no  answer,  but  lay 
with  his  face  covered,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  even  by  me ; 
and  I,  feeling  like  a  criminal,  stole  away  and  cried  myself  almost 
blind, — alone. 
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PART  II. 

These  now  followed  to  me  a  period  of  the  deepest,  direst  distress. 
My  cousin  Will  being  taken  a  prisoner  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Castleton  had  been  brought  to  London,  to  be  judged  before,  (as  I 
believed)  his  most  sacred  Majesty  the  King,  and  we,  not  receiving 
news  of  him,  were  steeped  in  deepest  anxiety.  Moreover, — what 
was  almost  harder  for  me  to  bear — my  dear  lord  (by  reason  of  that 
glance  of  appeal  which  I  had  directed,  well-nigh  without  the  wish- 
ing, towards  my  cousin,  and  which  he  had  intercepted)  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  pleasure  in  my  society,  which  grieved  me  all  the 
more,  as  I  knew  that  my  sin  towards  him,  arose  solely  from  my 
loving  him,  beyond  anything  else  on  earth. 

There  were  days,  when  I  was  like  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  entreat  of  him,  by  the  love  he  had  borne  me,  no  longer  to 
look  upon  me  with  such  disfavour ;  for  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  a  woman  could  fall  into  no  greater  misfortune,  than  to 
lose  the  love,  of  an  honourable  man.  I  endured  his  coldness  for 
some  days,  until  at  last  I  plucked  up  heart,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
me  why  he  had  withdrawn  his  love  from  me.  My  dear  lord  looked 
at  me  in  great  wonderment,  and  made  answer : 

*  Not  love  thee,  Molly !  Why,  sweet,  'tis  because  I  love  thee 
so  well  that  my  heart  is  torn  with  anguish.  Alas!  how  can  I  ever 
expect  Molly  td  give  love  to  a  man  who  has  lost  all  honour  ? ' 

^  Not  that,  my  lord,'  I  cried  in  great  alarm,  yet  not  without 
relief  at  his  assurance  of  love.  ^  Surely  there  is  no  taint  of  dis- 
honour attached  to  your  name.' 

*  My  name !  *  he  answered  sadly.  *  Sweetheart,  what  is  my 
name  ?  If  I  passed  by  my  own  name,  I  should  now  be  lying  a 
felon  in  prison,  in  lieu  of  the  noble  soul,  whose  only  crime  is, 
that  he  loves  us  both  far  too  well.' 

Then  I  grew  abashed,  and  faltered,  and  tried  to  make  some 
excuse ;  yet  was  there  none  forthcoming,  and  my  lord  continued, 
with  more  passion : 

*  Molly,  'tis  an  iniquitous  trick,  and  by  it  I  will  not  owe 
my  life  to  any  man.  If  we  hear  ill  news  concerning  Will,  I 
will  give  myself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  suflfer  the  penalty 
of  my  rashness.  'TIS  only  my  duty,  Molly.  Nay,  sweetheart,  do 
not  falter.  Life  must  be  sweet  to  Will,  unless,  indeed,  he  suffered 
from  some  unrequited  affection.     You  know  of  none,  Molly  ? ' 
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My  lord  looked  at  me  so  strangely  that  I  could  not  keep 
myself  from  trembling  a  little,  whereat  he  gave  a  little  sigh,  and 
said,  *  Ah,  Molly,  you  make  it  hard  for  a  man  to  die ! '  And  I, 
being  but  a  girl,  and  no  very  wise  one,  broke  into  sobs,  which  so 
disquieted  my  lord  that  his  manner  changed  entirely,  and  he  took 
to  consoling  me,  which  he  accomplished  with  such  great  success, 
that  I  shortly  dried  my  tears.  Now,  I  would  have  you  all  know, 
that  I  was  not  a  maid  given  to  forgetting  a  conversation  of  such 
a  serious  import.,  as  the  one  I  had  had  with  my  lord ;  yet,  being  of 
no  very  decided  temperament,  I  resolved  to  seek  counsel  of  Father 
Flaherty,  whom  (I  deemed)  was  fitted,  both  by  the  position  he  held 
in  our  house,  and  the  remarkable  learning  I  knew  him  to  possess, 
to  give  me  eflfectual  advice.  Therefore  I  begged  him  to  yield  me 
a  few  instants'  conversation,  which,  when  he  granted  me,  I  made 
much  use  of. 

^  Father,'  I  asked,  *  why  did  you,  when  you  were  asked,  speak 
untruly  concerning  the  real  person  of  Lord  Castleton  ? ' 

*  Nay,  dear  child,'  he  answered,  *  not  untruly.  If  I  did  but 
quibble  with  those  most  iniquitous  men,  surely  'tis  most  justifi- 
able, viewing  the  piteous  case  we  were  in.' 

Hearing  which,  from  so  pious  a  man,  consoled  me  beyond 
measure,  so  much,  indeed,  that  I  forbore  speaking  to  him  further 
concerning  his  equivocation. 

*  But,  father,'  I  asked,  *  surely  'tis  not  honourable,  to  let  an 
innocent  man  suflfer,  for  the  crimes  of  an  imprudent  one  ? '  for  I 
would  not  allow  that  my  dear  lord  was  ever  guilty  of  aught  save 
imprudence,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  King  James.  ^  And  what  is  to 
be  done  ? '  I  continued.  *  There  is  no  sacrifice, — always  excepting 
my  dear  lord's  life, — that  I  would  not  make  to  restore  Will  to 
liberty.' 

Then  Father  Flaherty  turned  on  me  a  questioning  glance,  and 
looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  whereat  I  was  in  great  trepidation, 
not  knowing  what  he  had  a  mind  to  say ;  at  last  he  made  answer : 

^  Mistress  Molly,'  he  said,  and  his  respectfid  tone  caused  me 
much  solicitude,  *  methinks  that  a  woman  fair  enough  to  enslave 
so  accomplished  and  gallant  a  nobleman  as  Lord  Castleton,  should 
know  how  to  find  favour  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince.' 

Now,  this  speech  of  Father  Flaherty  troubled  me  greatly.  At 
first,  not  knowing  what  meaning  the  reverend  father  would  attach 
to  it,  albeit  being  assured  of  his  great  integrity,  I  felt  that  he 
meant  nothing  of  evil  import,  therefore  I  sj^t  silent,  and  be  con* 
tinned ; 
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*  Tis  said  that  King  William  is  not  insensible  to  a  woman's 
tears,  a  woman's  entreaties.  Therefore,  I  counsel  you,  seek  to 
gain  an  interview  with  him.  Your  most  honoured  father  stands 
well  with  his  Majesty :  surely  he  might  be  willing  to  extend 
pardon  to  your  cousin  Will.'  Then,  indeed,  a  gleam  of  hope 
visited  me,  and  I  resolved  that,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  I 
would  forthwith  repair  to  London,  in  order  to  seek  audience  from 
his  Majesty.  And  yet  I  had  a  mind  to  keep  this  plan  of  mine  to 
myself,  though  sorely  tempted  (as,  indeed,  I  still  am  at  every 
diflSculty)  to  unburden  myself  to  my  dear  lord. 

Now  there  ensued  a  month  of  waiting,  which  was  like  to  turn 
my  hair  grey,  its  suspense  was  intolerable  to  such  high  degree. 
I  scarcely  spoke  to  my  dear  lord ;  indeed,  we  seemed  to  keep  aloof 
from  each  other,  and  that  little  circumstance,  when  I  remembered 
(as,  indeed,  I  did  daily)  our  former  loving  converse,  steeped  my 
heart  in  bitterness  and  regret. 

I  had  no  inclination  to  speak  to  my  father,  concerning  this 
matter,  therefore  was  forced  to  suffer  alone ;  and,  being  but  a  girl 
in  years,  hourly  felt  the  need  of  some  one,  who  would  feel  in 
unison  with  me.  There  came  times  when  I  was  forced  to  wander 
out  into  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  tell  them  of  my  great  misery. 
Yet  have  I  always  found  Mother  Nature  of  an  unsympathetic  dis- 
position,— my  griefs  seemed  as  nothing  to  her,  and  the  sun  shone 
as  brightly  whether  or  no  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  I 
had  returned,  from  one  of  these  solitary  walks,  when  I  found  the 
house  in  the  greatest  confusion,  consternation  being  plainly  written 
on  everyone's  countenance.  My  dear  lord  was  then  (as  always, 
alas !)  &rst  in  my  thoughts ;  he  received  me  with  face  so  drawn 
and  pale,  that  I  knew  from  the  first  that  all  hope  had  fled,  and  sad 
reality  reigned  in  its  stead,  and  that  ill  tidings  had  been  brought 
us.  Strangely,  his  manner  had  regained  all  its  old  affection,  and 
he  took  me  in  his  arms  so  tenderly,  that  I,  being  a  coward,  (as  I 
think  all  affectionate  women  are),  began  to  sob  with  apprehension. 
He  soothed  me  with  kind  words  and  caresses,  albeit  my  wretched 
weakness  must  have  added  to  his  unhappiness. 

*Nay,  Molly,'  he  cried,  *  never  sob  so,  sweetheart;  'tis  no 
certain  disaster.     I'm  living  still.' 

At  which  words,  the  horror  of  the  whole  struck  me  afresh,  for 
I  had,  until  then,  considered  Will's  misfortune  as  being  Will's 
alone,  and  in  no  wise  comprehending  my  dear  lord,  except 
in  such  manner^  as  the  misfortune  of  one's  dearest  friend  in- 
cludes ust 
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^  My  dear  lord,'  I  said,  and  laid  my  hands  aroand  his  neck,  so 
as  to  feel  that  he  still  was  there  with  me,  my  very  own,  the  one 
man  in  all  the  world  to  me,  *  surely  you  will  not  leave  me  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  lose  such  an  one  as  Will,  without  sacrificing 
yourself  as  well?' 

Then  my  lord  grew  sternly  angry,  and  cast  on  me  a  look,  such 
as  (I  hope)  he  will  never  give  me  again. 

*  Molly,'  he  cried,  and  put  me  away  from  him,  ^  is  your  love  so 
paltry  a  thing  that  you  would  bestow  it  on  the  meanest  coward 
that  walks  on  the  earth  ?  Surely,  sweetheart,  a  love  that  is  not 
based  on  esteem,  would  never  satisfy  such  an  one  as  you ! ' 

Ah  me  !  'tis  hard  for  a  woman,  when  the  man  she  loves,  makes 
her  the  arbitrator,  between  her  love,  and  his  duty.  'Twas  against 
ray  conscience  to  bid  my  dear  lord  sacrifice  Will,  yet  how  could  I 
bear  to  send  him  to  his  death  ?  So  I,  gathering  up  my  few  straws 
of  courage,  told  my  lord  of  Father  Flaherty's  plan,  and  at  first 
he  looked  grave,  then  softened  by  degrees,  until  he  said : 

*  'Tis  a  desperate  plan,  Molly,  but  a  desperate  case  needs  des- 
perate remedies.  So  sure  am  I  that  no  man  alive  could  refuse 
my  sweetheart's  prayer,  that  I  will  not  say  you  nay.  And  yet,  my 
Molly,  you  cannot  travel  unprotected,  nor  shall  any  man  guard 
you  but  myself.  Sweetheart,  consent  to  a  hasty  wedding,  and 
I  myself  will  take  you  to  the  King ;  then,  dearest,  death  itself  will 
lose  its  terror,  if  I  have  known  you  mine  first.' 

There  was  nought  for  it  but  to  consent,  though  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  at  thought  of  such  piteous  marriage.  Maybe  there  are 
women  amongst  you  who  read,  who  have  known  the  sweets  of 
being  loved  and  wooed :  those  women  will  pity  me,  when  they 
think  of  the  dismal  ending  to  my  love  dream.  Yet,  methinks, 
was  I  sustained  by  the  thought  that  this  sacrifice  was  demanded 
of  both  of  us,  as  punishment  for  having  (though  unwillingly)  trifled 
with  so  sacred  a  matter  as  truth  ;  and,  being  both  young,  we  were 
like  to  be  sanguine,  over  the  result  of  our  undertaking.  Of  our 
weary  journey  to  the  gi-eat  city,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  speak, 
'tis  enough  to  tell  that  our  patience  was  tried  to  its  greatest  limits ; 
albeit,  that  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  held  a  secret  hope  (so  selfish 
are  women  when  they  love),  that  the  delay  on  our  journey,  might 
bring  us  to  Ijondon  too  late  to  put  my  lord  in  my  cousin's 
place. 

I  had  one  time  thought,  that  my  love  for  my  dear  lord,  had  always 
been  so  great,  that  no  tie  of  marriage  even  would  increase  it, 
yet,  to  my  cost,  I  found  that,  however  dear  my  lover  had  been  to 
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me,  my  husband  grew  ten  thousand  times  dearer  still ;  yet  was  I 
hurrying  to  London,  with  the  one  thought  of  letting  him  die,  in 
the  stead  of  my  cousin ! 

Twas  such  sad  journeying,  onwards,  always  onwards,  each  step 
bringing  us,  a  little  nearer  to  the  death  of  him  I  loved  most.  He 
was  so  tender  of  me  withal,  regarding  this  undertaking  of  mine, 
which  was  no  very  terrible  one,  so  long  as  he  was  with  me,  as  a 
most  heroic  emprise,  striving  to  guard  me  against  the  fatigues 
of  the  road,  narrating  to  me  stories  of  adventure,  in  order  to  make 
the  time  pass  less  heavily,  (to  which  I  mostly  paid  no  attention, 
my  thoughts  being  concerned  with  immediate  griefs),  that  tears 
were  wont  to  spring  into  mine  eyes,  at  some  casual  word  or  look 
of  his,  thinking  of  the  black,  dreary  time  when  he  should  have 
left  me  desolate.  For  I  knew  my  lord  was  resolved  to  let  no  man 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  sake ;  and  in  the  depth  of  my  heart  I 
loved  him  the  more,  for  this  resolution — indeed,  every  new  act  of 
his  seemed  to  call  forth  new  love. 

But  almost  wearied  out,  we  came  at  last  to  the  town.  My 
cousin,  whose  name  my  lord  assumed,  had  been  of  sufficient 
distinction,  to  warrant  our  being  lodged  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town ;  though  naught  was  further  from  my  mind  than 
thoughts  of  fashion,  yet  were  we  so  surrounded  by  persons  of 
distinction,  that  I  grew  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  gaily  dressed 
people  walking,  and  talking  all  around  me. 

Indeed,  to  my  sore  heart  'twas  a  great  surprise,  to  see  that  so 
much  pleasure  could  thus  rub  shoulders  with  such  misery.  My 
dear  lord  occupied  himself,  (though  always  in  my  cousin's  name) 
with  gaining  me  audience  with  his  Majesty, — the  which  he  could 
not  well  refuse  me,  seeing  that  I  was  my  father's  daughter  (who 
having  ingratiated  himself  with  the  King,  had  thereby  earned  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  turncoat,  from  the  adherents  of  the  falling 
cause).  For  my  part,  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  greatly  thereat, 
when  my  dear  lord  at  last  gained  me  the  favour  of  an  interview 
with  his  Majesty. 

I  would  I  could  teU  you  how  I  felt  on  my  way  thither,  but  I 
was  too  much  perturbed,  to  have  any  very  clear  memory.  I  know 
that  I  prayed  earnestly,  and  fervently  for  the  success  of  my  under- 
taking. And  perchance  you  will  not  sniile  (when  you  remember 
the  greatness  of  the  result  of  my  petition)  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
had  attired  myself  with  the  utmost  care,  and  taste  that  my  poor 
skill  knew.  It  troubled  me  that  I  was  so  pale,  having  the  thought 
before  me  that  men  were  wont  to  admire  buxom,  fresh-coloured 
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women,  and  my  many  anxieties  had  bereft  me  both  of  my  shape 
and  complexion ;  yet  am  I  pleased  that  I  did  not  have  recourse 
to  a  little  red,  or  any  artificial  means  of  securing  beauty,  such  ag 
I  am  told  women  of  &8hion  indulge  in,  even  to  please  so  great  a 
king,  as  King  William* 

(If  I  have  led  you  to  believe  that  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
held  women  otherwise  than  in  great  honour,  and  esteem,  I  pray 
you  banish  that  thought;  indeed,  the  King  was  so  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Queen,  that  he  was  like  to  die  when  she  was 
taken  from  him;  nevertheless,  I  exerted  myself  to  look  well, 
knowing  that  a  fair  woman  is  more  certain  of  success  with  a  man, 
than  an  ugly  one.) 

My  dear  lord  conducted  me  all  the  way  to  the  palace ;  indeed, 
'twas  necessary,  as  my  knees  trembled  so  exceedingly  that  I  could 
scarce  walk  a  step ;  and  before  he  left  me,  he  kissed  me  tenderly, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  many  times : 

'  Bemember,  Molly,  I  will  not  accept  of  life  without  honour. 
Unless  Will  be  set  free,  I  take  his  place.' 

And  I,  though  I  felt  'twould  be  death  to  me,  was  forced  to 
promise  that  such  should  be  the  case. 

His  Majesty,  out  of  his  exceeding  courtesy,  did  not  keep  me 
in  suspense,  as  a  lesser  man  might  have  done.  I  was  admitted 
to  his  presence  at  once,  and  having  thrown  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him,  was  raised  kindly,  and  assured  that  my  petition  would 
be  heard. 

Alas  for  the  weak  nerve,  and  loving  heart  of  woman !  Surely 
'twas  needful  for  me  to  state  my  prayer  distinctly,  and  in  such 
fashion  that  the  King  might  look  favourably  upon  it.  Instead  of 
which  I  broke  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  pronounce  a  syllable ; 
and  seeing  this,  his  Majesty  begged  of  me  to  calm  myself,  and  to 
speak  to  him  when  I  felt  restored. 

His  infinite  kindness  cheered  me,  so  that  I  drew  happy  augury 
from  it.  I  began  my  story,  and  in  the  midst  forgot  that  the  King 
was  a  dreaded  personage — forgot  all,  but  that  he  was  a  man  with 
a  man's  heart,  and  I  was  a  woman  pleading  for  her  nearest^  her 
dearest. 

Heaven  must  have  lent  me  some  manner  of  eloquence,  for 
I  felt  no  lack  of  words :  they  seemed  to  shape  themselves  into 
sentences  without  my  control.  I  could  but  hope  and  pray ;  and, 
when  I  had  finished,  and  told  my  story,  I  looked  into  the  King's 
face  for  his  answer  to  my  petition. 

With  what  awful  foreboding  hi^  look  struck  me  \  for  his  fooe 
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Wd,d  gtey  aiid  cold,  and  his  eyes  hard  and  set,  and  at  last  he 
said  : 

^  Do  yott  not  know,  madam,  that  Lord  Gastleton  is  implicated 
in  a  plot  to  assassinate  me  ?' 

Then  I  felt  there  was  no  hope  for  my  dear  lord ;  though  I 
told  the  King  (as,  indeed,  my  lord  had  often  told  me)  that  he  was 
led  into  the  plot  not  dreaming  of  its  extent  and  ultimate  project, 
though  I  used  all  the  tears  and  entreaties  (which  came  easily 
enough,  the  Lord  knows),  I  could  gain  no  promise  of  pardon  from 
him.  I  begged  so  hard  for  the  boon  of  my  dear  lord's  life  that 
at  last  his  Majesty  was  moved  to  say : 

*  Madam,  if  your  cousin  is  disposed  to  take  Lord  Castleton's 
sin  upon  his  shoulders,  and  thus  bear  the  burden  of  it,  so  long  as 
the  law  be  satisfied,  I  will  be  content.* 

Then  I,  indignant,  sprang  to  my  feet,  forgetting  in  my  most 
impotent  wrath  the  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty,  and  I  cried 
bitterly : 

*  Were  my  lord  a  coward,  then  would  he  accept  this  at  your 
hands;  but  he  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths  than  live 
dishonoured.*  And  after  this  outburst  I  was  moved  to  tell  his 
Majesty  of  the  great,  and  lasting  friendship,  between  my  lord 
and  Will,  how  that  one  would  gladly  die  for  the  other,  but 
that  my  lord  could  not  live  dishonoured,  though  Will  had  oflFered 
himself  a  free  victim;  yea  though  I  begged  and  prayed, 
I  could  gain  nothing  from  him  but  a  permission  to  visit  my 
cousin  in  his  prison,  and  the  King's  promise  to  respect  my 
lord's  person,  should  Will  be  executed  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Gastleton. 

After  which,  seeing  that  no  good  could  be  done,  I  stumbled  to 
my  feet,  conscious  only  of  the  intense  misery  of  my  life,  feeling 
that  I  was  carrying  his  death-warrant,  to  my  dear  lord. 

At  seeing  me  he  grew  pale.  Surely  my  despair  must  have 
been  written  on  my  face  ;  but  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  held 
me  close,  (so  close,  indeed,  that  I  felt  the  quick  beating  of  his 
heart),  and  whispered,  *  Hush,  sweetheart ;  do  not  speak :  I  know 
it  all.'  I  was  so  far  past  weeping,  that  no  word  of  his  could  have 
drawn  tears  to  my  eyes.  I  only  put  my  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  drew  his  dear  head  down  towards  mine,  fearful  lest  they 
should  take  him  from  me,  in  that  horrible  palace  where  I  had 
learned  my  dear  lord's  doom. 

And  that  night,  after  we  reached  our  lodging,  we  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  speechless,  hand  in  hand,  watching  through  the 
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livelong  night  for  the  dawn  to  break,  as  if  it  could  bring  con- 
solation. 

Surely  women's  hearts  are  made  of  tough  fibre,  or  else  mine 
would  have  broken,  with  the  anguish  of  it  all.  My  dear  lord,  with 
his  white  face  and  burning  eyes,  strove  to  whisper  words  of 
comfort  when  there  was  none ;  and  in  the  midst,  while  he  was 
holding  me  close  to  him,  there  came  a  shivering  horror  of  the 
time  when  he  should  have  left  me,  and  I  dreamt  of  the  Icmg 
summer  days,  the  weary  winter  nights,  that  I  should  be  forced  to 
pass  alone. 

At  last,  when  the  morning  had  waxed  old,  there  came  a  pas^ 
for  me  to  visit  my  cousin  in  his  prison ;  and  though  I  (believing 
my  time  with  him  to  be  short)  was  loth  to  leave  my  lord,  yet  was 
I  obliged  to  get  ready  for  my  melancholy  journey. 

'Twas  like  parting  soul  from  body,  this  short  leave-taking 
'twixt  me  and  my  lord ;  for  though  I  reasoned  that  they  could 
not  throw  him  into  prison,  until  I  had  had  speech  with  Will,  yet 
I  dreaded  leaving  my  dear  lord  for  an  instant.  But  he,  grown 
suddenly  old  and  calm,  bade  me  ^  God-speed '  with  quiet,  cheerful 
word,  only  breaking  down  when  he  prayed,  *  God  bless  thee,  Molly !  * 

Twas  dull  and  rainy  when  I  was  taken  to  Will's  cell,  yet 
methinks  no  day  could  be  found  more  fitting  to  the  feelings  of  my 
heart.  So  despairing  was  I,  that  I  scarce  noted  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  prison-house  in  which  they  had  kept  Will,  and  I 
dreaded  the  being  brought  face  to  face  with  him.  For  now  that 
my  last  stake  had  been  played  and  lost,  now  that  I  knew  that  my 
lord  was  resolved  to  die,  so  that  Will  might  go  firee,  a  strange 
unreasoning  anger  against  my  cousin  took  possession  of  me. 
Lord  forgive  me !  but  I  grew  mad  at  the  thought  that  Will 
would  enjoy  life  and  the  sweets  of  it,  whilst  my  dear  lord,  in  my 
eyes  so  far  the  nobler  of  the  two,  would  suflfer  death. 

My  dear  lord  had  sought  all  through  the  night,  to  prepare  me 
for  this  last  extremity  ;  and  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  tear  him  firom  my  arms,  yet  the  horrible  dread  was 
with  me  always.  Indeed,  I  saw  no  quarter,  no  gleam  of  hope 
from  anywhere.  His  Majesty,  who  had  deemed  that  he  was 
kind,  had  in  a  manner  signed  my  dearest  lord's  death-warrant ; 
for  I  knew  but  too  well  that  he  would  accept  bis  life  firom  no 
man's  hands. 

I  would  I  could  tell  you  how  I  lived  through  that  day,  hovf 
it  was  that  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  woman  as  myself  still 
continued  to  draw  breath.     I  jDrayed  each  moment  that  it  should 
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be  my  last,  and  yet  each  hour  found  me  still  despairing,  still  living, 
with  the  everlasting  fear  that  when  the  darkness  fell  they  would 
take  my  dear  lord  away  from  me. 

These  horrible  thoughts  dwelt  in  my  brain,  as  I  climbed  the 
cold  stone  steps  to  Will's  cell,  and  when  they  threw  open  the 
heavy  door  to  let  me  pass  I  was  fain  to  swoon  with  misery. 

The  cell  was  steeped  in  such  darkness  that  I  could  scarce 
distinguish  aught,  but  a  dusky  form  lying  in  one  comer  of  it, 
and  I  could  not  speak,  albeit  I  had  come  with  words  prepared 
to  greet  him,  who  had  suflfered  so  much  for  our  sake. 

At  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock  he  rose,  in  his  old  courtly 
manner,  to  greet  me — seeing,  yet  not  seeing  me,  and  when  he 
turned  his  face  full  on  me,  I  discovered,  (being  then  accustomed  to 
the  gloom)  my  cousin's  features.  I  scarce  could  have  deemed  it 
possible  that  a  man  could  have  changed  so  marvellously,  for 
his  face  was  so  white,  and  drawn,  that  he  was  like  unto  a  dead 
man ;  and  I  cried,  *  Will ! '  and  stretched  my  arms  to  him,  for- 
getting in  that  one  moment,  that  I  had  felt  rancour  against  him  in 
my  heart,  that  he  should  live,  and  my  lord  was  doomed  to  die. 

At  sound  of  my  voice  he  gave  a  great  cry. 

*  What !  Molly ! '  was  all  he  said,  but  with  such  a  world  of 
pathos  in  his  tone,  that  I  cast  myself  on  the  stone  floor,  and  sobbed. 

^  Nay,  sweetheart,'  he  said,  soothingly,  and  tried  to  raise  me, 
but,  being  so  weak  from  privation,  and  misery,  was  fain  to  let  go  of 
me,  sighing  piteously ;  and  then  I  gathered^my  poor  strength,  and 
told  him  my  errand — that  I  had  come  to  gain  forgiveness  from  the 
King;  that,  failing  in  my  petition,  my  dear  lord  had  resolved  to  give 
himself  up ;  and  I  ended,  saying,  *  And  for  what  you  have  done  for 
us,  and  suflfered,  may  the  Lord  requite  you,  and  grant  me  strength 
to  endure  my  misery.' 

Then  Will,  in  all  a  strong  man's  grief,  kept  silence  for  a  little, 
yet  by  the  working  of  his  face,  I  could  see  that  he  had  formed 
some  high  resolve.     At  last  he  said  : 

*  I  knew  it,  Molly.  Daily,  sweetheart,  have  I  been  expecting 
a  sight  of  Jack  or  you.  I  never  did  him  one  moment's  injustice 
in  my  thoughts;  how  could  T,  having  held  him  as  my  dearest 
friend?  And,  Molly,  now  that  I've  seen  the  sweetest  face  that  ever 
woman  bore,  I  can  surely  bear  to  die.  Sweetheart,  life  without 
you  is  death  ! ' 

(Now,  think  me  simple  as  you  will,  but  I  had  never  guessed 
that  love  of  me  had  had  a  part  in  Will's  noble  resolve;  indeed,  I 
shall  always  declare  that  he  was  no  lover  of  mine,  but,  through 
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being  distraught  with  misery  and  loneliness,  he  had  come  to  dwell 
upon  his  aflfection  for  me  until  it  had  become  greatly  magnified.) 

But  then  I  only  cried,  in  my  exceeding  anguish,  *  Nay,  Will, 
you  are  to  live,  and  he,  my  lord,  my  dearest,  is  to  die.' 

Then,  quick  as  lightning  falls  from  heaven,  Will  made  answer : 
*  You  have  married  him,  Molly ! ' 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  I  whispered,  having  forgotten  that  Will,  a  prisoner, 
must  needs  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

*  And  he  is  going  to  leave  you,  Molly — his  wife,  and  all  he 
holds  dear — for  my  sake,  sweet.     Nay,  that  shall  never  be.' 

*But  it  must  be!'  I  cried,  desperately;  *he  will  not  allow  it. 
Will.    Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  ?     How  can  I  bear  to  lose  him  ? ' 

Then  Will  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  until,  with  a  tone  so 
solemn  that  I  felt  'twas  an  angel  speaking,  he  said : 

*  Be  comforted,  Molly.     There  will  be  a  means  of  escape  yet,' 

*'  Ah,  there  is  none  ! '  I  cried,  wildly.     *  None  !     He  must  die !  * 

*  If  you  would  accept  this  boon  of  me,'  pleaded  Will.  *  See 
here,  my  Molly,  in  all  this  world  there  is  not  one  soul  who  would 
grieve  for  me,  not  one  heart  that  will  give  more  than  a  passing 
regret  for  one  whose  whole  life  knew  no  joy.' 

But  I  could  not  listen.  *  Will,'  I  cried,  *  you  said  there  was  a 
means  of  escape.  Oh,  Will!  tell  me  those  were  not  idle  words. 
Say  them  again.  Will ! ' 

To  soothe  me  he  did  say  them  again.  Methought  he  had  grown 
colder  towards  me,  but  surely  'twas  but  my  fantasy,  for  my  tears 
fell  fast  before  the  end  of  the  interview.  Moreover,  I  was  drawn 
anew  to  my  cousin,  having  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  love  for  my 
dear  lord  how  truly  dear  he  had  been  to  me.  Therefore,  when  I 
was  forced  to  bid  him  *  Good-bye '  'twas  as  if  my  heart  were  torn 
in  twain,  and  as  if  I  could  never  know  a  greater  sorrow,  though, 
through  being  so  used  to  misery,  I  grew  dulled  to  it  at  last.  Will's 
face,  pale,  though  smiling,  visible  to  me  through  all  the  darkness, 
troubled  me  so  greatly  that  I  was  fain  to  beg  of  his  jailer  to  re- 
open the  door  (which  had  closed  so  heavily,  with  a  sound  as  of 
clanging  iron),  that  I  might  gain  one  more  glimpse  of  him.  But 
the  man,  being  surly  (though  perhaps  his  nature  was  but  warped 
through  living  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  misery),  refused  me  the 
boon ;  therefore  until  my  dying  day  will  I  carry  about  with  me 
the  remembrance  of  Will,  prisoned,  hopeless,  yet  smiling,  through 
all, — ^that  brave,  sweet  smile  of  his.  Surely,  'tis  the  smile  he  wears 
in  heaven ! 

For  in  this  life  I  never  saw  Will  more.     The  bravest  heart 
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that  ever  beat  did  not  shrink  from  a  complete  sacrifice,  and  the 
escape  he  dreamt  of  for  us  all,  was  but  the  shaking  off  of  the  fetters, 
that  bound  him  to  the  earth.  I  cannot  call  it  self-slaughter,  when 
'twas  but  an  offering  up  of  himself,  upon  the  shrine  of  love ; 
nor  cowardice,  when  he  went  to  his  death  bravely.  Nay,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Will  must  have  been  of  the  stuff  from  which  heroes  are 
made.  Search  as  I  will,  I  can  find  no  example  of  friendship  like 
unto  this ;  and  surely  his  act  of  self-murder  will  be  pardoned  him, 
for  certain  am  I  that  the  world  never  knew  a  better  man  than 
Will. 

'Twas  in  this  &shion,  that  my  cousin  took  into  his  own  hands, 
the  cutting  of  the  web,  with  which  the  malicious  fates  had  bound 
us,  relieving  my  dear  lord  of  the  necessity  of  giving  himself  into 
the  hands  of  justice. 

The  bitterness  of  my  husband's  death  was  almost  past,  for  him 
and  for  me,  for  he  had  taken  his  last  leave  of  me,  bidding  me 
(though  so  sad  himself)  be  of  good  cheer.  The  Lord  knows  there 
seemed  no  comfort  for  me,  even  in  his  tender  words.  I,  being  too 
much  overwhelmed  with  anguish  to  feel  aught  keenly,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  when  of  a  sudden  I  heard  such 
noise  and  commotion  as  betokens  some  stirring  event,  yet,  being 
but  half  alive,  I  could  not  rouse  myself. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  my  dear  lord's  voice  calling 
*  Molly!'  to  which  I  made  no  answer,  fearing  lest  it  should  but 
prove  some  torturing  device  of  my  fancy,  conjuring  up  a  dear 
voice,  which  (to  my  infinite  grief)  I  knew  belonged  to  one  who 
must  be  far  away. 

Then  again  the  cry  of  *  Molly ! '  rang  through  the  house,  and  I 
rose  in  haste,  to  meet  my  dear  lord  on  the  threshold  of  my  room. 
I  sprang  to  him,  being  mad  with  sudden  joy.  Alas !  'twas  of 
short  duration.  One  glance  at  his  face,  grown  haggard  and  old, 
pale  and  drawn  with  anguish,  stilled  the  tumult  of  happiness. 

'Molly,'  he  said,  'may  the  Lord  forgive  us!'  And  then, 
quietly, '  He's  dead ! ' 

'  Dead ! '  I  cried  in  my  relief  at  this  news,  not  measuring  the 
meaning  it  held  for  my  lord. 

'  Dead  ! '  he  said,  in  so  sad  a  tone  that  I  was  like  to  cry  out  in 
my  misery.  '  He's  dead,  killed  by  his  own  hand  in  order  to 
save  us,  and  I  live  dishonoured  for  ever.' 

"Twas  long  before  I  could  persuade  my  dear  lord  that  Will's 
sacrifice  made  a  fitting  end  to  a  well-spent  life.     True  he  was  but 
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young  to  die,  but  lie  had  attained  such  perfect  knowledge,  was 
of  such  kindness  towards  all  living  souls,  that  in  his  short  life 
he  had  already  crowded  more  virtues  than  an  ordinary  life 
holds. 

His  Majesty  was  so  gracious  as  to  give  us  permission  \xi  bniy 
Will  amongst  his  own  people.  My  dear  lord  was  resolute  to 
inscribe  Will's  true  name  on  his  tombstone,  saying  that  one 
whose  life  was  an  example  of  perfect  truth  should  not  in  his 
death  be  burdened  with  a  lie  graven  over  him;  whereat  most 
people  marvelled  greatly. 

Their  wonder  was  furthermore  excited  by  the  King's  making 
over  to  me  the  grant  of  the  Castleton  estates,  coupled  with 
the  title,  which  my  lord  was  also  to  assume,  thereby  reinstating 
my  dear  husband  in  the  honours  which  properly  were  his. 
Furthermore,  his  Majesty  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the 
penalty  which  Will  had  paid,  so  that  my  lord  was  free ;  for  the 
which  I  can  only  say  that  I  thank  and  bless  the  King  daily. 
Moreover,  I  venture  to  add  that  the  land  holds  no  more  loyal 
subjects  than  my  lord  and  me. 

'Twas  long  before  my  lord  recovered  from  the  gloom  and 
sorrow  that  settled  on  him.  He,  whose  life  had  been  one  streana 
of  pleasantness,  grew  morose,  even  sullen,  and  at  times  most  sad. 

But  I,  as  a  dutiful  wife,  strove  to  overcome  this  habit  of  de- 
pression, though  often  without  success.  Twas  only  when  our 
children  began  to  grow  up  around  us  that  he  recovered  some  of 
his  former  cheerfulness ;  yet,  until  this  day  he  loves,  of  a  winter's 
evening,  when  twilight  has  fallen,  to  sit  by  his  fireside,  narrating 
how  our  cousin  died,  to  save  us  from  everlasting  sorrow.  Even  at 
that  time,  together  with  a  tender  sigh  of  *  Molly ! '  and  a  fond 
pressure  of  his  wife's  hand,  a  tear  steals  into  his  eye  for  the  gap 
in  the  family  which  can  never  again  be  filled. 

Surely  the  memory  of  a  heroic  deed  will  remain  with  us  for 
evermore ! 

Alan  Adair. 
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YES,  kiss  my  forehead,  where  the  pain 
Seems  grinding  outwards  from  my  brain ! 
But  will  not  pity  teach  you,  too, 
To  kiss  these  lips  no  fire  boms  through  ? 
These  cheeks,  made  colourless  and  thin 
By  years  you  had  no  portion  in  ? 
These  weary  eyes,  that  wake  and  ache? 
Not  for  your  sake — not  for  your  sake  ! 
Kiss,  child,  and  let  your  kisses  see 
If  they  can  find  the  heart  in  me  I 
There  is  a  heart — or  used  to  be ! 

I  think  the  pain  is  growing  less 

Under  your  passionless  caress. 

Ah !  could  you  teach  my  lips  to  crave 

But  just  such  kisses  as  you  gave. 

And  could  you,  treading  my  life's  ways. 

But  lay  these  ghosts  of  dear  dead  days 

That  walk  my  world  by  day  and  night, 

And  bar  the  way  of  all  delight — 

If  at  your  touch  should  waken  .  .  .  Vain ! 

From  Heaven  itself  my  soul  would  plain — 

^  Give  me  my  ghosts,  my  ghosts  again ! ' 

E.  Nesbit. 
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WHAT  are  five  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?     Five 
drops  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

Yet,  not  five  centuries  ago,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  was, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  unlike  its  present  aspect,  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  is  a  new  world. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  America,  as  yet  unknown,  was  possessed  by  the  red 
men,  each  family  requiring  at  least  a  thousand  acres  for  its 
support.  When  walking  along  the  wide  streets  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Boston,  it  is  difficult  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
within  three  human  lifetimes  the  *  Indians'  held  possession  of 
the  land,  and  that  in  Boston  the  better  half  of  the  city  was  navi- 
gable sea  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

From  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House  which  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  Three  Mountains,  the  spectator  can  trace  the 
outlines  of  the  land  that  has  been  stolen  from  the  sea,  and  can 
mark  the  spot  where,  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us  in 
the  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,'  he  was  accustomed  to  moor 
his  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  and  then  refresh  himself  by  a 
swim  in  Back  Bay.  At  the  present  day  such  a  feat  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  mooring  a  boat  at  the  corner  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  then  taking  a  swim  in  Bussell  Square.  Even  one  of  the 
historical  Three  Hills  has  vanished,  but  their  triple  memory  is 
preserved  in  kindly  remembrance  by  the  names  of  Tremont  Street 
and  Shawmut  Avenue,  Shawm  ut  being  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place,  and  having  the  same  signification  as  the  French  name  of 
Tremont. 

Vast  forests  then  existed  where  now  the  land  is  either  covered 
with  buildings  or  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  plough. 
Neither  a  white  man  nor  a  negro  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  domain 
of  the  red  man,  and  the  animals  were  as  diverse  as  the  human 
inhabitants.     Not  a  sheep,  horse,  or  cow  could  be  found  iij  the 
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country,  and  wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereals  were  equally  unknown. 
Where  vast  cities  now  flourish  the  bison  ranged  in  countless 
myriads,  and  the  bear  and  catamount  prowled  over  the  ground 
which  is  now  traversed  by  the  busy  multitudes  which  throng 
Washington  Street  or  Broadway,  or  which  crowd  round  the 
White  House  and  ascend  and  descend  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

It  is  true  that  an  equal  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  whereas  in  America  it 
has  been  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  complete,  that  the  mind  is  quite 
bewildered  in  trying  to  realise  it. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Australia,  which  is  well-nigh  equal 
to  Europe  in  area.  Not  quite  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  colony  was  established  at  Sydney,  and  even  then  three-fourths 
of  the  colonists  were  convicts.  Not  even  a  hut  was  to  be  found 
throughout  the  land,  and  not  a  foot  of  ground  was  cultivated ; 
the  only  inhabitants  were  the  black  tribes,  always  at  enmity  with 
each  other,  and  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by  hunting  and 
fishing. 

As  to  animal  life,  the  only  mammals  were  various  marsupials, 
the  largest  being  the  kangaroo,  and  none  capable  of  being  pressed 
into  the  service  of  man.  What  Australia  is  now  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Then  there  is  New  Zealand,  which,  like  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Archipelago,  was  even  worse  off  as  regards  mammals,  the 
largest  being  a  rat,  but  which  is  now  one  of  our  most  important 
centres  of  commerce,  supplying  the  mother  country  with  food  and 
clothing.  These  astonishing  changes  are  wholly  due  to  Acclima- 
tisation, i.e.  the  adaptation  of  certain  animals  to  live  in  alien 
climates. 

This  task  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  man,  and  by  such  a  race  of 
man  as  is  essentially  maritime,  and,  as  Mr.  Caxton,  sen.,  puts  it, 
of  a  ^  planeticose  and  exallotriote  spirit.' 

Ancient  Rome,  when  mistress  of  the  world,  might  have  done 
much  in  Acclimatisation,  and  did  do  a  little.  But  the  Roman 
was  a  soldier  rather  than  a  colonist,  and  although  a  commander- 
in-chief,  if  stationed  in  Britain,  *  divided  from  the  whole  world,' 
as  Horace  has  it,  would  import  certain  Italian  delicacies  (e.g.  the 
edible  snail  whose  descendants  still  survive  on  the  sites  of  old 
Roman  garrisons),  they  were  only  for  his  solace  as  long  as  he 
remained  there,  and  he  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  return  to  his  beloved  Rome.  He  was  ^planeticose ' 
by  force  of  circumstances,  but  had  none  of  the  *  exallotriote '  spirit 
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which  makes  a  true  colonist.  The  idea  of  voluntarily  abandcming 
Rome,  and  establishing  himself  in  a  country  inhabited  only  by 
savages,  never  entered  his  head. 

Spain,  when  mistress  of  the  sea,  might  have  imdertaken  the 
task,  and,  indeed,  unwittingly  performed  a  portion  of  it,  when  the 
voyagers  were  obliged  to  t^e  ship  in  haste  and  leave  some  of 
their  horses  on  shore.  Still  they,  like  the  Romans,  had  no  in- 
tention of  settling  for  life  in  the  new  country,  and  of  catting 
themselves  loose  from  their  native  land. 

The  true  colonist  does  not  intend  to  return  to  his  mother  land, 
except,  perhaps,  on  a  short  visit.     He  takes  with  him  a  supply  of 
agricultural  implements,  seed,  the  nucleus  of  a  flock  and  herd,  a 
few  horses,  a  supply  of  provisions  which  will  enable,  him  to  live 
until  the  crops  are  ripe ;  and  then  settles  himself  down,  and  is 
independent.   Of  such  stuff  were  made  the  old  American  squatters, 
who  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  but  who  thought  that  a 
neighbour  living  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  was  uncomfortably 
near.     Men  of  the  same  race,  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
are  now  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  with  extended  means  the  work 
which  was  begun  on  a  small  scale  by  their  predecessors,  who  under- 
took a  more  laborious  task  with  inferior  means.     All   honour 
be  to  both. 

Thus  far  the  principle  of  Acclimatisation  seems  simple  enough, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  complicated  one,  and  involves  several  veiy 
important  questions. 

There  is  the  question  of  Success,  but  there  is  also  the  opposite 
question  of  Failure,  which  is  equally  valuable,  inasmuch  as  our 
greatest  achievements  are  the  results  of  many  faihures.  There  is 
the  question  of  Reciprocity,  and  last,  and  most  unexpected,  is  -the 
Reflex  question.  We  shall  have  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
questions,  and  will  begin  with  the  first. 

We  have  most  successfully  acclimatised  the  sheep.  In 
America,  and  more  especially  in  California,  the  sheep  farms  afford 
wondrous  sights  in  the  shearing  season.  The  animal  is  valued 
almost  entirely  for  its  wool,  the  meat  being  held  in  very  slight 
consideration. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  shepherds  lead  most 
lonely  lives,  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  go  mad  from  the 
want  of  human  companionship.  But  in  the  shearing  season  all  is 
changed,  and  the  ranches  are  filled  with  life.  There  are  many 
professional  shearers,  mostly  natives,  none  of  whom  will  shear  less 
than  seventy  sheep  daily,  and  some  are  so  expert  that  they  can 
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shear  a  hundred  sheep  in  a  day.  A  bystander  has  described  the 
scene  very  vividly: — 

<  A  sbned  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  with  open  sides. 
Eighty  men  bent  over  at  every  possible  angle ;  eighty  sheep  being 
tightly  held  in  every  possible  position ;  eighty  shears  flashing, 
glancing,  and  clipping ;  bright  Mexican  eyes  shining ;  laughing 
Mexican  voices  jesting. 

'  At  first  it  seemed  only  a  confused  scene  of  phantasmagoria. 
As  our  eyes  became  familiarised  the  confusion  disentangled  itself, 
and  we  could  notice  the  splendid  forms  of  the  men  and  their 
marvellous  dexterity  in  using  the  shears. 

*  Less  than  five  minutes  it  took  from  the  time  that  a  sheep 
was  grasped,  dragged  in,  thrown  down,  and  seized  by  the  shearer's 
knees,  till  it  was  set  free,  clean  shorn,  and  its  three-pound 
fleece  tossed  on  a  table  outside.  A  pay-clerk  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  shed  with  a  leathern  wallet  full  of  five-cent  pieces.  As 
soon  as  a  man  had  sheared  his  sheep  he  ran  to  the  clerk,  fleece  in 
hand,  and  received  his  five-cent  piece.' 

In  August  1885  one  week's  sale  in  Boston  of  Califomian 
wool  alone  amounted  to  658,000  fleeces.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Georgia  contributed  in  the  aggregate 
3,633,000  fleeces,  exclusive  of  4,000  specially  prepared  lamb- 
skins from  Canada. 

Califomian  wool  always  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  the  gold 
diggings  were  first  discovered  in  California.  At  Oxford  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  at  Christmas  time  for  the  butchers  to  exhibit  the 
prize  sheep  which  they  had  bred  and  purchased.  One  witty 
butcher  procured  a  very  fine  sheep,  dyed  its  wool  purple,  gilded 
its  hoofs,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  Califomian  sheep.  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  numbers  of  persons  went  away  in  the  firm  belief 
that  all  Califomian  sheep  had  purple  wool  and  golden  hoofs. 

It  is  clear  then  that  we  have  succeeded  with  the  sheep  in 
America.  We  have  been  equally  successful  in  Australia,  where 
the  number  of  sheep,  owing  to  the  vast  area  of  the  country,  is 
simply  countless. 

In  New  Zealand,  which  is  about  as  large  as  the  British  Isles, 
we  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  our  success  with  the  sheep. 
In  1779  Captain  Cook  left  a  few  pigs  and  potatoes  in  New 
Zealand,  according  to  his  thoughtful  custom,  the  pigs  being  the 
largest  mammals  that  had  ever  existed  in  the  islands.  In  1884 
there  were  more  than  13,000,000  sheep,  besides  pigs,  cattle^  and 
horses. 
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Not  only  is  an  enormous  trade  done  in  wool  from  New  2^ea]andy 
but  of  late  years  another  trade  has  sprung  into  existence,  namely, 
the  supply  of  meat  in  a  frozen  state,  thus  making  use  of  the 
flesh  which  formerly  was  held  in  no  estimation. 

The  latest  report  as  to  the  weight  of  the  Australian  fleeces  has 
recently  been  announced.  It  was  taken  by  weighing  a  number  of 
fleeces  of  different  sizes,  and  then  striking  an  average.  This  was 
found  to  be  a  little  more  than  twelve  pounds  in  the  fleeces  of  two- 
toothed  ewes,  the  heaviest  being  fifteen  pounds  twelve  outices,  and 
the  lightest  eleven  pounds.  Those  of  four-tooth  rams  ranged  fit>m 
fourteen  pounds  to  eighteen  pounds  eight  ounces,  the  average 
being  fifteen  pounds  four  ounces.  The  price  of  wool  is  fluctnatiBg. 
A  few  months  ago  it  had  fallen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
it  was  in  1865,  but  the  last  report  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  prices,  and  consequent  encouragement  to  the  owners. 

Homed  cattle  have  been  equally  successful.  This  success  is 
largely  owing  to  the  pains  taken  by  cattle-breeders  at  home,  each 
animal  having  a  pedigree  as  trustworthy  if  not  so  long  as  that  of 
a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  commanding  extraordinary  prices  for  export 
to  America  and  our  colonies.  Australia  is  nearly  as  prolific  in 
cattle-breeding  as  in  sheep-rearing,  the  herds  being  so  enormous 
and  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  they  become  almost  as  wild  in 
their  ways  as  the  veritable  wild  cattle. 

It  was  for  their  benefit  that  the  terrible  stock-whip  was 
invented.  No  ordinary  whip  would  have  the  least  effect  upon  a 
young  Australian  bull  when  summoned  to  the  periodical  inspec- 
tion, and  objecting — with  very  good  reason — to  approach  the 
stockade.  But  the  stock-whip,  with  its  handle  of  a  foot  in 
length  and  its  lash  of  fifteen  feet  long,  and  as  thick  in  the 
middle  as  a  man's  thumb,  will  overcome  the  resolution  of  the 
most  obstinate  bull  that  ever  faced  a  stock-driver.  This  whip  is 
often  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  '  black-fellows,'  a  single  blow 
across  the  stomach  killing  the  man  as  instantaneously  as  if  it 
were  a  bullet  from  a  revolver. 

With  the  horse  we  have  been  not  less  successful,  and  in 
several  parts  of  America  the  horse,  under  the  name  of  the 
*  mustang,'  has  reverted  to  its  wild  state,  living  in  herds,  each 
under  the  command  of  a  single  male,  and  all  being  ruled  with  the 
strictest  discipline.  Many  travellers  have  given  most  interesting 
narratives  of  the  behaviour  of  these  herds,  and  especially  of  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  they  dash  down  ravines  and  climb 
precipices,  they  being  as  sure-footed  as  goats.    • 
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As  to  the  Bwiue,  they  have  thriven  marvellously  in  their  new 
homes,  especially  in  New  Zealand.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute 
much  of  the  cannibalism  which  once  prevailed  in  that  country  to 
the  absence  of  large  mammals  on  which  to  feed.  The  influence 
of  the  pig  on  the  Maori  is  strikingly  evident  at  the  present  day. 
When  a  great  chief  gives  a  feast  he  builds  a  solid  wall  of  provi- 
sions, in  one  of  these  feasts  the  wall  was  five  feet  high,  five 
feet  thick,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  sweet  potatoes,  dried  shark,  potatoes, 
and  baked  pigs,  the  two  latter  viands  being  due  to  the  gifts 
presented  by  Captain  Cook  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Indeed,  the  pig  is  now  as  much  the  inmate  of  a  Maori  hut  as 
of  an  Irish  cottage. 

The  camel  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful  acclima- 
tisation. It  is  absolutely  useless  in  England,  but  has  proved 
invaluable  in  Australia.  It  was  first  imported  firom  India  by  Sir 
Thomas  Elder,  and  landed  at  Port  Augusta.  It  throve  well,  and 
the  breed  has  since  been  improved  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Scott,  who  sent 
for  a  fresh  importation  from  Bikaorir,  in  Eajputana. 

It  is  especially  valuable  for  interior  explorations,  as  it  not  only 
possesses  the  power  of  going  without  water  for  several  successive 
days,  but  is  capable  of  feeding  on  the  *  bush,'  from  which  no  other 
animal  can  extract  nutriment. 

Then,  the  common  barn-door  fowl  has  found  a  third  home  in 
America,  Australia,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  great  Pacific 
Archipelago,  having  been  first  brought  from  Asia  to  England,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  regions  governed  by  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  hive-bee  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  countries 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  *  Oceana,' 
has  the  following  mention  of  the  insect : — 

*  We  found,  for  one  thing,  the  New  Zealand  honey  especially 
excellent,  taken  from  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees  which  are  now 
in  millions  all  over  the  colony.  They  are  the  offspring  of  two  or 
three  hives  which  were  kept,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  in  the  rooms 
of  Cotton,  of  Christ  Church,  between  whom  and  his  bees  there  was 
such  strong  attachment  that  a  body-guard  of  them  used  to  attend 
him  to  lecture  and  chapel.  Cotton  went  to  New  Zealand  with 
Bishop  Selwyn,  and  took  his  bees  with  him,  and  they  have  multi- 
plied in  this  marvellous  manner.' 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  these  bees,  having  often  seen 
Mr.  Cotton's  bees  in  his  windows  at  Christ  Church.  Moreover,  when, 
in  1848,  I  was  reproducing  for  the  Anatomical  Museum  John 
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Hunter's  dissections  of  the  bee,  Mr.  Cotton  generously  sent  a  hive 
to  the  Museum,  just  at  the  time  when  there  were  plenty  of  drones. 
Considering  his  love  for  his  bees,  the  gift  must  have  been  a  great 
sacrifice  on  his  part.  His  book  on  the  hive-bee  was  long*  a  standard 
work. 

Vegetables  have  been  acclimatised  as  successfully  as  animals, 
an  example  of  which  has  been  seen  in  the  potato  in  New  Zealand, 
itself  having  been  previously  acclimatised  in  England  from  Ame- 
rica. Then  there  is  wheat.  The  vast  supplies  which  come  to  us 
annually  from  America  are  the  produce  of  seed  originally  sent  from 
England,  but  finding  a  larger  area  and  a  more  propitious  sky  in 
the  New  World.  Bice,  again,  has  been  acclimatised  in  America, 
it  originally  being  an  Asiatic  plant. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  successful  side  of  the  question,  let 
us  look  at  some  of  our  failures. 

The  rabbit  has  been  a  most  disastrous  fiitlure.  In  its  own 
country  it  can  be  bred  with  profit  by  those  who  understand  it. 
For  example,  in  Norfolk  there  is  a  large  warren,  comprising'  abont 
eight  or  nine  hundred  acres,  where  in  summer  evenings  the  visitor 
may  see  five  or  six  hundred  rabbits  playing  about  their  burrows, 
and  indulging  in  their  merry  gambols.  From  this  warren  the 
lessee  contrives  to  clear  about  600^.  annually.  He  drives  the 
rabbits  out  of  their  burrows  with  paraffin  oil,  and  for  the  oil  and 
labour-  he  has  to  pay  200Z.  yearly.  Ferrets  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  burrows,  lest  they  should  injure  the  skins.  The  owner 
of  this  warren  often  sends  to  London  a  consignment  of  seventy 
dozen  rabbits. 

Boys  on  the  Kentish  coast  employ  another  plan  for  driving 
rabbits  out  of  their  holes.  They  take  a  shore-crab,  or  (as  they  call 
it)  a  *  toe-biter,'  fasten  a  short  piece  of  lighted  candle  on  its  back, 
and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  burrow.  Instinctively  the  crab 
makes  for  the  darkness  of  the  burrow,  and  so  fiightens  the  inmate 
that  he  bolts  as  if  a  ferret  were  after  him. 

Thinking  that  the  animal  would  be  profitable  in  the  new 
country,  some  speculator  introduced  seven  rabbits  in  1860.  Since 
that  time  they  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  between  1875  and 
1884,  55,000,000  rabbit  skins  were  exported,  the  supply  of  1884 
being  9,800,000  skins,  the  contribution  of  the  previous  year  having 
been  about  the  same.  At  first  sight,  thesefigures  seem  to  represent 
an  enormous  profit,  but  in  reality  they  represent  a  considerable 
loss,  the  sum  paid  for  killing  the  rabbits  and  dressing  their  skins 
for  the  market  far  exceeding  the  money  for  which  they  are  sold. 
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Could  they  be  let  alone,  the  landowners  would  be  only  too 
glad,  but  they  continue  to  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that,  unless 
their  numbers  were  kept  down,  every  sheep  farm  would  have  to 
be  abandoned,  as,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  in  more  than  one 
instance,  many  small  &rmers  having  been  ruined. 

The  rabbit  is  utterly  destructive  to  pasture  land,  not  only  eat- 
ing the  grass  close  to  the  ground,  but  even  pulling  up  the  roots 
when  the  grass  is  finished.  Wire  fence,  sunk  deeply  into  the 
ground,  affords  the  only  hope  of  checking  the  animals,  but  after  a 
while,  finding  that  they  cannot  force  their  way  through  it,  they 
burrow  under  it.  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  mentions  that  a  well- 
known  sheep-breeder,  Mr.  Campbell,  was  forced  to  abandon  a 
'  run '  of  250,000  acres. 

Various  methods  of  exterminating  the  rabbit  have  been  tried. 
In  December  1885,  three  hundred  stoats  and  weasels  were  sent  to 
New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned  loose  into  the  rabbit 
burrows  and  destroying  the  inmates.  This  was  the  sixth  consign- 
ment within  two  years.  What  success  this  importation  may  pro- 
duce seems  rather  doubtful,  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  animal 
is  always  a  dangerous  experiment. 

In  fact,  it  recalls  the  well-known  experiences  of  the  Lacca- 
dives,  where  cats  were  sent  to  eat  the  rats  which  destroyed  the 
crowns  of  the  palm-trees,  but  preferred  to  stay  on  the  ground  and 
eat  fish  which  were  plentiful  on  the  shore.  Then  some  snakes 
were  sent,  but  only  frightened  the  inhabitants.  Then  mongooses 
were  sent,  and  found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  eat  the  poultry 
than  climb  the  palm-trees  after  rats.  Lastly,  owls  were  sent  to 
drive  the  rats  to  the  ground,  where  the  cats  and  the  mongooses 
could  get  at  them.  The  result  was  that  the  interlopers  were 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  preferring  the  rats  alone  to  the  rats, 
plus  the  cat,  mongoose,  snake,  and  owl. 

Australia  suffers  as  much  as  New  Zealand  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  rabbit. 

In  Queensland,  which  the  rabbit  has  not  as  yet  reached,  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  it  out  of  the  province.  In 
the  Scientific  American  it  is  stated  that  tenders  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  2,550  miles  of  fencing  wire  and  450  miles  of  wire  net- 
ting of  small  mesh.  The  order  will  be  shipped  from  England 
forthwith.  A  route  has  been  laid  out,  running  for  a  distance 
of  300  miles  to  the  intersecting  angle  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  thenceforth  northwards  for  a  hundred  miles. 
The  Queensland  Government  has  voted  50,000i.  for  this  purpose. 
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It  is  estimated  that  1,300  miles  of  fencing  will  have  to  be  laid  in 
New  South  Wales,  while  in  Victoria  the  demand  for  wire  is  so 
great  that  the  authorities  have  signified  a  willingness  to  foregro 
the  duty  upon  it. 

The  same  journal  states  that  one  colony  alone  had  lost  2,000,000 
sheep  through  the  rabbit. 

In  order  to  show  the  straits  to  which  the  Australian  colonies 
have  been  reduced,  I  may  mention  that  Professor  Watson,  of 
Adelaide  University,  was  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  visit  Europe  and  procure  some  rabbits 
affected  with  the  fatal  *  scab.'  These  were  to  be  turned  down 
among  the  burrows  in  hopes  that  they  might  spread  the  disease, 
and  so  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  rodents.  The  first  batch  died 
of  sun-stroke  at  Aden,  but  another  batch  has  been  ordered. 

It  is  sad  to  see  how  man's  greed  will  mar  the  best  intentioned 
plans. 

In  South  Australia  a  reward  is  given  for  killing  rabbits,  the 
scalps,  including  the  ears,  being  demanded  as  proofs,  like  the  heads 
of  the  birds  in  *  sparrow  clubs.'  It  has  been  lately  discovered — 
so  says  the  South  Australian  Chronicle — that  *  some  scoundrels 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  scalps  from  the  does  while  still 
living,  and  allowing  them  to  run,  thus  securing  payment  for  the 
rabbits  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  killed,  and  providing  for 
the  increase  of  the  rodents  to  such  an  extent  as  to  still  render 
their  services  necessary.'  The  same  journal  proceeds  very  rightly 
to  say,  *  If  one  of  these  brutes  should  happen  to  be  caught  red- 
handed,  we  hope  that  an  example  will  be  made  of  him,  as  well  for 
his  horrible  cruelty  as  for  the  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  the 
agriculturist  and  pastoralist.' 

We  all  know  that  rat-catchers  and  mole-killers  always  leave  a 
few  females  in  order  to  keep  up  the  breed,  but  no  Government 
could  have  anticipated  such  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  reason  for  this  overpowering  increase  of  the  rabbit  is 
simple  enough.  The  animals  find  abundant  food,  the  native 
fauna  is  so  feeble  that  there  is  no  competition  for  existence,  and 
in  New  Zealand  there  are  no  destructive  mammals  and  birds  which 
would  keep  down  their  numbers  and  maintain  the  balance  of 
Nature.  In  Australia,  although  there  are  the  carnivorous  dasyures 
(or  '  native  cats,'  as  the  colonists  will  persist  in  calling  them),  they 
can  exercise  but  little  influence  upon  an  animal  which  has  its 
burrow  always  at  hand,  and  which  can  whisk  into  its  stronghold 
in  the  twinking  of  an  eye. 
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Even  the  horse  may  sometimes  be  classed  among  the  faihires, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  local  journal : — 
*Next  to  the  kangaroos,  the  droves  of  wild  horses  that  infest 
plains  in  New  South  Wales  are  the  settlers'  greatest  enemies. 
Originally  domesticated,  they  have  broken  away  from  the  stations 
at  various  times,  and  partly  through  natural  increase,  partly 
through  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  the  settlers'  herds,  they  are 
rapidly  growing  into  a  pest  of  appalling  proportions,  enticing  away 
the  stockman's  mares,  breaking  down  his  stockades  and  trampling 
the  growing  grain.' 

Another  mistake  in  Acclimatisation  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  sparrow. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  trees  are  infested  by 
two  caterpillars.  One,  which  is  popularly  called  the  *  canker-worm,' 
is  a  very  near  relative  of  our  vapourer  moth,  and  is  even  more 
destructive.  In  the  public  grounds,  as  well  as  in  private  gardens, 
almost  every  tree  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  metal  pent-house  ex- 
tending round  the  trunk,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  wingless  females  up  the  tree.  The  other  belongs  to  the 
GeometridcBj  and  is  called  the  *  span-worm,'  or '  measurer-worm,' 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  looping  the  body  at  every  step.  Not 
only  is  it  a  destructive  creature,  but  it  annoys  people  greatly  by 
its  habit  of  letting  itself  down  from  the  trees  by  silken  cables,  just 
as  is  done  by  many  of  our  leaf-roller  caterpillars.  But  the  American 
caterpillars  are  so  numerous,  and  their  cables  are  so  strong,  that 
they  are  a  serious  pest  to  passengers. 

About  twenty  years  ago  some  American  naturalists  bethought 
themselves  that  the  sparrow,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding  its 
young  with  grubs  and  caterpillars,  would  be  the  very  bird  to  cope 
with  these  two  pests.  Accordingly,  they  sent  to  England  for  a 
thousand  sparrows,  timing  their  arrival  so  that  the  birds  might 
have  their  nests  built  and  their  young  hatched  just  when  the 
canker-worm  and  span-worm  were  most  troublesome. 

But  they  had  forgotten  that  the  sparrow  is  a  bird  of  the  Old 
World,  and  not  accustomed  to  New  World  insects.  Again,  the 
canker-worm  was  so  formidable  a  being,  with  its  tufts  of  long 
straight  bristly  hairs,  that  no  sparrow  could  carry  it  oflF,  and  much 
less  could  a  young  sparrow  swallow  it.  The  only  English  bird 
that  can  eat  this  caterpillar  is  the  cuckoo,  a  species  which  cannot 
live  in  America. 

The  span-worm  is  equally  safe  from  the  sparrow.  Among  the 
leaves  it  is  so  well  hidden  that  the  sparrow  cannot  find  it,  the 
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bird  not  being  adapted  for  hunting  among  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Even  when  it  hangs  by  its  thread  from  the  bough,  the  sparrow, 
which  is  a  short-winged  bird,  is  incapable  of  balancing  itself  in  the 
air  and  picking  off  a  caterpillar  which  swings  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  breeze,  and,  when  fearful  of  danger,  lets  itself  drop  for 
several  inches.  If  the  span-worm,  like  the  Laccadive  rats,  would 
only  descend  to  the  ground,  the  sparrow  would  probably  pick  it  up. 
But  as  it  prefers  to  hide  in  the  foliage  or  to  swing  at  the  end  of  a 
thread  no  sparrow  can  touch  it. 

In  order  that  the  sparrows  might  be  furnished  with  convenient 
nesting  places,  great  numbers  of  ornamental  boxes,  like  little 
houses,  were  fastened  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  most  of 
them  existing  at  the  present  time.  These  boxes,  which  look  like 
the  cases  of  cuckoo  clocks,  attracted  my  attention  greatly  when  I 
took  my  first  walk  on  Boston  Common. 

An  unexpected  result  followed  the  advent  of  the  sparrow. 
Quarrelsome,  fearless,  and  irrepressible,  the  sparrows  ousted  the 
native  birds  from  their  nesting  places,  and  drove  them  from  their 
old  haunts.  When  I  was  visiting  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Com- 
modore Badger  called  my  attention  to  the  sparrows,  which  were 
hopping  and  fluttering  and  chirping  and  squabbling  all  over  the 
place,  regardless  of  the  deep  snow  with  which  everything  was 
covered,  and  pointed  out  the  nesting  places  of  former  pets  which 
had^been  driven  away  by  the  sparrows  and  their  dweUings  con- 
fiscated. 

The  sparrow  has  now  spread  all  over  the  States,  and,  although 
it  does  feed  its  young  on  the  small  larvse  in  the  spring,  it  has 
ejected  the  native  birds  which  would  have  performed  the  same 
duty,  while  it  does  not  touch  the  creatures  for  whose  destruction 
it  was  introduced. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sparrow,  but  of  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  introducers,  who  ought  to  have  learned 
that  the  sparrow  could  neither  capture  the  span-worm  nor  cope 
with  the  canker-worm.  Consequently  it  does  more  harm  than 
good,  eating  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  being  so  keen  after  food  that 
to  sow  a  grass-lawn  is  a  task  of  great  difilculty,  the  sparrows  flock- 
ing to  the  spot  and  eating  the  seed  almost  before  it  has  touched 
the  ground. 

A  similar  result  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  sparrow 
into  New  Zealand.  Fifty  birds  were  imported,  and  now  their 
numbers  may  be  reckoned  by  the  million. 

With  the  change  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  altera- 
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tion  of  seasons,  and  consequently  the  time  of  moulting,  the  sparrow 
accommodated  itself  to  circumstances,  and  entirely  abandoned  its 
old  habits.  Perhaps  the  insects  of  the  new  country  were  not  to 
its  taste,  for  it  soon  abandoned  them  and  preferred  to  live  entirely 
on  grain  and  fruits.  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  mentions  a  case 
where  one  proprietor  lost  in  ten  days  a  ton  and  a  half  of  grapes 
and  had  five  fig-trees  entirely  stripped  of  their  fruit.  This  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  the  sparrow  was  the  more  exasperating, 
because  the  grapes  and  figs  were  themselves  the  results  of  ac- 
climatisation, and  it  seemed  very  hard  that  .the  English  sparrow 
should  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the  fruits  which  had  been  imported 
from  its  own  country. 

Th6re  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything.  In ,  its  own 
country,  which  is  its  proper  place,  the  sparrow  is,  when  understood, 
a  most  valuable  bird.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  which  is  its  proper  time.  But  as  soon 
as  the  peas  are  fairly  set  in  their  pods  the  sparrow's  time  is  over,  and 
it  ought  to  be  driven  away  from  the  garden  until  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered.  The  bird  is  not  to  blame  for  the  harm  which  it 
does  in  countries  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  though  we  can 
hardly  find  fault  with  an  aggrieved  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  *  detests  the  English  sparrow  as  a  bird  wholly 
depraved,  a  robber,  a  brigand,  a  pirate,  and  everything  that  is  bad.' 

Poison  and  traps  have  been  tried,  but  in  vain,  as  the  sparrow 
finds  fruits  quite  good  enough  for  him  without  eating  poison,  and 
is  much  too  clever  to  be  enticed  into  a  trap.  Australian  journals 
are  studded  with  complaints  of  the  bird,  from  which  I  have 
selected  a  condensed  extract : — 

*The  sparrow  in  Australia  has  conceived  a  new  and  larger 
scheme  of  life  than  that  with  which  he  was  satisfied  in  the  old 
country.  Nothing  is  sacred  from  his  devastating  bill.  His  appe- 
tite for  grapes  is  insatiable,  in  figs  is  his  delight.  In  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  pears,  and  plums  he  makes  such  havoc  as 
to  cause  a  famine  in  those  fruits,  abundantly  as  they  grow  in  the 
kindly  soil  of  Australia.  The  agriculturist  has  found  in  him  a 
foe  even  more  terrible  than  the  blight  or  the  caterpillar.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  peas  are  devoured  in  the  ear  and  pod  when  fruits 
are  not  in  season.  When  neither  grain  nor  fruit  are  to  be  got, 
then  tender  flower-buds  and  succulent  young  vegetable  shoots  are 
laid  under  contribution.  The  fecundity  of  the  sparrow,  great 
as  it  was  at  home,  has  been  increased  many-fold  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  of  life  in  Australia.' 
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Our  failures  in  the  acclimatisation  of    vegetable  life   have 
almost  always  been  due  to  sentiment.     The  useful  plants  axid 
trees  have,  as  a  rule,  flourished  admirably.     For  example,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude  states  in  his  ^Oceana'  that  the  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
and  potatoes  were  produced  in  such  luxuriance  in  Ballarat  that; 
he  could  believe  Herodotus's  account  of  the  crops  grown  on  the 
plains  of  Babylon.    A  reaping  machine  had  stopped  in  a  field  of 
oats,  the  stems  of  which  stood  up  like  a  wall,  and  seemed  as  if  no 
horse  could  force  a  passage  through  them.     For  seventeen  suc- 
cessive years  the  ground  had  been  cropped,  and  not  a  particle  of 
manure  had  been  put  upon  it.     The  strangest  point  about  it  was 
that  there  were  no  weeds,  and  Mr.  Froude  oflfers  the  rather  bold 
suggestion  that  ^  weeds  are  said  to  be  a  product  of  high  civib'satioD, 
and  do  not  exist  in  nature.' 

Almost  the  only  failure  in  useful  plants  has  been  the  water- 
cress. Introduced  some  years  ago  into  New  Zealand,  it  has 
spread  as  rapidly  as  did  the  *  American  weed '  in  our  own  country, 
choking  up  the  rivers,  and  involving  the  annual  outlay  of  many 
thousand  pounds  in  keeping  the  rivers  sufficiently  clear  for  navi- 
gable purposes.  Otago  and  Canterbury  have  been  severe  sufferers 
from  the  watercress. 

Sentiment,  however,  has  always  been  a  deadly  foe  to  the 
colonist ;  for  example,  some  thirty  years  ago  a  Scotch  emigrant 
to  Australia  took  with  him  a  thistle  in  a  flower-pot. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scotch  colonists,  a 
dinner  was  given  in  honour  of  the  national  plant,  and  it  was  then 
carefully  transferred  to  the  soil.  Now  it  has  played  the  same 
part  on  land  as  the  watercress  in  the  rivers,  and  has  rendered  whole 
tracts  of  land  useless.  It  defies  all  attempts  at  extirpation,  and 
great  sums  of  money  are  paid  yearly  in  restraining  the  once 
welcomed  plant. 

That  the  thistle  would  probably  become  an  injurious  plant 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  very  seeds  should  have 
been  prohibited  as  relentlessly  as  we  prohibit  the  Colorado  beetle. 
But  who  would  have  thought  that  the  sweetbriar  could  do  any 
harm  ?  At  home  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  it  in  our  gardens, 
and  a  sweetbriar  hedge  is  a  thing  of  joy  and  an  object  of  justifiable 
pride.  No  one,  therefore,  would  have  blamed  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  who  took  with  them  a  plant  of  sweetbriar  as  a  fragrant 
memorial  of  their  garden  in  the  old  country. 

But  when  set  in  the  fresh  rich  soil  of  Australia  the  plant 
grew  with  almost  savage  fury.      It  drove  great  roots  into  the 
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ground,  developed  itself  from  a  shrub  into  a  tree,  and  spread  with 
such  alarming  rapidity  that  it  is  quite  as  troublesome  as  the 
thistle.  Tasmania,  which  is  to  the  mainland  of  Australia  what 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  to  England,  has  suflfered  terribly  from  the 
sweetbriar.  New  Zealand  has  fared  no  better;  Mr.  Froude 
states  that  it  is  a  worse  foe  to  the  agriculturist  than  the  native 
fern.  *  At  home  so  chary  of  growth,  it  expands  here  into  vast 
bushes,  becomes  a  weed  and  spreads  like  a  weed.  It  overruns 
whole  fields  in  two  or  three  seasons,  will  turn  a  cleared  farm  into 
an  impenetrable  thicket>  and  has  to  be  torn  out  with  cart  ropes 
and  teams  of  horses.' 

The  reason  for  this  astonishing  growth  of  the  thistle  and 
sweetbriar  is  the  same  as  that  which  accounts  for  the  fecundity 
of  the  rabbit  and  sparrow.  The  rich  and  fertile  soil  aflFords  the 
plants  abundance  of  food,  and  the  native  flora  is  so  feeble  that  the 
sturdy  intruders  have  no  rivals  to  check  their  progress. 

Another  remarkable  point  in  the  history  of  Acclimatisation  is 
its  effect  upon  previously  existing  animals.  The  Chinese  soldier, 
when  rebuked  for  running  out  of  an  assaulted  fort,  replied  logically, 
*  No  two  piecy  man  can  stand  in  one  piecy  man's  place.  If  he  will 
come  I  must  go.'  The  aphorism  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
animals.  When  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  white  man  enter  upon 
a  new  land  the  previous  oocupiers  must  make  way  for  them. 

So,  in  America,  the  bison  is  disappearing  in  exact  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  sheep,  swine,  and  oxen.  Of  course  the  depredations  of 
hunters  have  some  effect  on  the  bison,  but  the  rapid  and  steady 
decrease  in  its  numbers  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  rifle  bullet  of  the 
hunter,  whether  red  or  white,  as  to  the  continual  increase  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  which  crowd  it  out  of  its  pasture  lands.  Similarly,  in 
Australia,  the  kangaroo  has  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  sheep 
and  the  homed  cattle.  No  *  two  piecy '  beast  can  stand  in  *  one 
piecy'  beast's  place,  and  the  inferior  must  needs  retire  before  the 
superior. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  Reciprocity. 

We  have  given  much  to  other  lands,  but  we  have  taken  a  little 
in  exchange.  From  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Archipelago 
we  have  received  nothing.  There  are  no  mammals  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  the  only  large  bird,  the  moa  of  New 
Zealand,  has  long  disappeared  down  the  throats  of  the  natives. 
Neither  has  Australia  given  us  anything,  inasmuch  as  the  mam- 
mals are  all  marsupials,  for  which  our  climate  is  not  suited. 
There  are  certainly  a  few  gallinaceous  birds,  such  as  the  brush 
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turkey,  the  jungle  fowl,  and  the  leipoa  (or  *  native  pheasant  *), 
but  these  birds  need  too  much  space  to  be  useful  in  this  country, 
where  every  yard  of  ground  has  its  value. 

From  America  we  have  received  the  turkey,  a  bird  which  has 
withstood  Acclimatisation  so  well  that,  like  the  barn-door  fowl 
(which  came  from  Asia),  it  has  long  been  considered  as  a  British 
bird.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  bird  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent continent.  Like  most  acclimated  creatures,  it  has  under- 
gone some  changes  of  form  and  colour,  and  has  nearly  learned  to 
abandon  its  wild  ways,  such  as  straying  and  concealing  its  nest. 

The  two  greatest  gifts,  however,  which  we  have  received  from 
America  are  the  potato  and  tobacco.  How  the  latter  plant  would 
thrive  in  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  law  prohibits 
its  cultivation.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
successful,  and,  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  its  prohibition  infers  as 
much.  As  for  the  potato,  it  is  now  as  completely  a  British  plant 
as  the  wheat  or  the  barley,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
has  been  again  acclimatised  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Maize  (which  in  America  is  invariably  called  by  the  name  of 
*  com ')  has  not  succeeded  in  this  country,  but  has  been  thoroughly 
successful  in  South  Africa,  where  it  thrives  wonderfully  under  the 
name  of  *  mealies,'  and  now  forms  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
various  tribes  which  are  called  by  the  collective  name  of  *  Kaffirs.' 

The  great  fish  question  is  far  too  large  for  more  than  a  casual 
mention,  and  we  will  proceed  to  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the 
Reflex  question — i.e.  the  eflfect  of  the  indigenous  animals  upon 
those  which  have  been  imported,  and  its  reciprocal  action  on 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  how  marvellously  the  sheep  has  increased  in 
New  Zealand,  where  exists  no  carnivorous  beast  or  bird  that  could 
check  the  increase  of  the  flocks.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
sheep  has  caused  the  development  of  a  carnivorous  bird  far  more 
destructive,  because  more  plentiful,  than  the  eagle  itself.  This  very 
unexpected  foe  is  one  of  the  long-beaked  parrots  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand  {Nestor  notahUia)^  popularly  called  the  Ida,  or  mountain 
parrot. 

Just  as  the  sparrow  abandoned  insects  for  fimts,  grain,  and 
flowers,  the  kia  has  reversed  the  process,  and  abandoned  its  normal 
vegetable  diet  in  order  to  become  a  sheep-killer  of  the  most  con- 
firmed atrocity.  Like  other  criminals  it  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  and 
not  easily  seen  on  account  of  its  dark-green  plumage. 
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In  1868  it  was  noticed  that  the  kia  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  carcases  of  sheep  which  were  hung  up  for  consumption,  and 
eating  the  fat  round  the  kidneys.  Finding  this  &t  very  much  to 
their  taste,  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  it,  the 
birds  took  to  attacking  the  sheep  while  living,  never  doing  more  than 
perching  on  the  backs  of  the  unhappy  animals,  tearing  away  the  skin, 
and  digging  out  the  kidney  fat  with  their  pickaxes  of  beaks.  In  a 
few  years  this  formerly  harmless  bird  has  become  the  curse  of  the 
sheep-run,  and  not  long  ago  out  of  three  hundred  &t  sheep  two 
hundred  were  killed  by  the  kia  within  five  months.  The  natural 
consequence  is  that  war  has  been  declared  against  the  kia,  which 
in  all  probability  will  be  exterminated.  A  more  bizarre  result  of 
Acclimatisation  could  never  have  been  anticipated. 

The  part  which  has  been  played  by  Acclimatisation  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  world  cannot  be  overrated.  Our  vast  and 
numerous  colonies — *  Greater  Britain,'  as  they  have  been  happily 
called — would  have  been  impossible  had  we  not  been  able  to  take 
with  us  our  beasts,  birds,  cereals,  and  fruits.  We  cannot  imagine 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  without  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  grain,  and 
fruit.  We  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  not  so  many  as  might 
have  been  made,  and  we  can  at  all  events  take  warning  by  those 
failures,  so  as  not  to  repeat  them  in  the  future. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain.  For  successful  Acclimatisation  it 
is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  animal  or  plant 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  soil.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
understand  the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  both  countries ; 
and,  lastly,  no  animal  or  plant  should  be  imported  which  cannot 
be  kept  within  the  control  of  the  breeder  or  agriculturists 

J.  G.  Wood. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 

I  HAVE  always  envied  the  writers  who  begin  their  essays  by 
telling  the  public  where,  and  in  what  circumstances,  they  are 
writing.  One  moralist,  for  example,  was  sitting  on  a  comcrib, 
using  his  horse's  head  for  a  desk,  or  was  he  sitting  on  his  horse's 
head,  using  a  corncrib  for  a  desk  ?  Another  author,  vir  doctissimus 
et  amicus  meus^  as  the  old  commentators  say,  generally  starts 
thus :  *  I  am  reclining  on  my  back  on  an  ancient  British  barrow, 
with  a  palaeolithic  axe  in  my  hand.  Who  shaped,  in  what  dim 
ages,  this  venerable  weapon,  which  I  have  just  rescued  from  the 
road-mender  ?  '  And  then  oflF  he  goes  into  the  days  *  when  wild 
in  woods  the  noble  Marquis  ran,'  or  the  ancestor,  at  least,  of 
the  noble  Marquis.  If  such  anecdotes  interest  the  public,  it 
may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  lying,  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
attitude,  on  a  pebbly  seashore,  surrounded  by  flints  which  would 
have  been  of  untold  value  to  Mr.  Grant  AUen's  palaeolithic  ac- 
quaintances. The  British  public,  in  costumes  of  astonishing 
exiguity,  is  marching  past  me  into  the  embraces  of  the  deep. 
Enthusiasts  are  playing  tennis  on  the  sands  with  balls  which  do 
not  bound.  Children  are  building  sand-houses,  just  as  Homer 
says  they  did  on  the  uEgean,  and  the  tide  comes  up  and  swallows 
them  as  lightly  as  Apollo  swept  down  the  rampart  of  the 
Achseans.  The  newspapers,  the  only  literature  of  *  the  littoral,' 
are  full  of  wars  and  rumours  of  war.  MM.  Porthos,  Athos,  and 
Aramis,  disguised  as  Bulgarians,  have  spirited  away  Prince 
Alexander  from  his  uncomfortable  throne,  and  he  has  disap- 
peared into  space.  All  this  is  actual,  to-day ;  when  these  lines 
are  published  all  will  be  ancient  history,  like  that  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  flint-chippers. 


•     # 


Among  questions  which  are  not  political,  but  capable  of  being 
treated  even  in  the  very  warmest  weather,  is  the  function  of  the 
Art  Critic.  A  person  of  the  highest  eminence  in  letters  and 
learning  once  observed  to  me  that  he  considered  Art  Criticism 
the  lowest  depth  to  which  civilised  man  is  capable  of  sinking- 
I  would  not  go  that  length,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
regard  the  inditing  of  remarks  on  the  picture  galleries  as  a  mission 
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of  unusual  sanctity.  *  Who  sweeps  a  room '  in  the  proper  spirit 
*  makes  that  and  the  labour  fine,'  and,  of  course,  a  writer  on 
modem  pictures,  in  the  newspapers,  ought  to  be  conscientious, 
careful,  and  very  modest.  Not  being  a  painter  himself,  the  critic 
should  at  least  remember,  in  Turner's  words,  *  how  difficult  it  is,' 
and  how  much  earnest  attention  and  patient  labour  go  to  the 
picture  which  he  judges  at  a  glance.  *  Not  being  a  painter  him- 
self,' I  say,  for  Mr.  Quilter  is  right  when  he  proclaims  himself  to 
be  a  *  very  rare '  kind  of  person,  he  being  (he  tells  the  world)  both 
a  painter  and  a  critic.  The  question  occurs,  ought  newspaper 
writers  on  art  to  be  artists  themselves  ?  and,  if  they  are  not  artists, 
are  their  opinions  therefore  valueless  ?  As  a  writer  on  pictures 
who  is  no  artist  (though  I  have  tried  enough  to  know  *how  diffi- 
cult it  is'),  I  am  naturally  not  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Quilter. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  art  critics  were 
artists.  It  is  not  found  to  work  well,  in  some  other  branches  of 
art.  For  example,  many  authors  of  plays  are  critics  of  plays,  and 
yet  this  state  of  things  causes  dissatisfaction.  It  is  understood 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  France.  M.  Sarcey  is 
no  playwright,  and  no  dramatic  critic  is  so  much  respected  as 
M.  Sarcey.  A  dramatic  critic  who  is  also  a  dramatic  writer  has 
temptations  to  please  managers  and  actors  on  whose  favour  his 
fortune  hangs,  and  to  help  or  hinder  rivals  in  his  own  art,  which 
do  not  beset  the  critic  who  is  not  a  dramatic  writer.  Of  course 
these  temptations  may  be  and  doubtless  are  overcome,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  they  did  not  exist.  This  is  a  peculiar  case,  but  I  don't 
know  that  we  like  poetry  to  be  criticised  by  contemporary  poets. 
It  is  not  always  agreeable  (though  always  instructive)  to  read 
Mr.  Swinburne  on  Lord  Tennyson.  We  do  not  expect  to  read 
Lord  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Browning  on  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should  be  silent.  The  mere  versifier,  of  course, 
who  does  not  even  dream  of  being  an  equal  or  a  rival  of  these 
great  men,  may  review  them  as  he  pleases. 

The  emulousness  of  the  artist  cannot  enter  into  his  estimate. 
The  versifier  is  merely  an  amateur.  In  the  same  way  the  amateur 
in  painting  may  very  well  play  the  critic.  He  has  had  the  educa- 
tion, or  some  part  of  the  education,  of  the  painter.  He  does  not 
write  *  in  blind  and  naked  ignorance.'  He  has  studied  the  great 
masters,  from  Phidias  to  Beynolds.  He  has  a  standard  based  on 
acquaintance  with  his  subject.  But  theprofessional  painter,  surely, 
should  abstain  from  publicly  judging  the  work  of  his  contem- 
poraries. If  he  be  successful,  he  has  as  little  time  as  inclina- 
tion to  air  his  ideas  in  the  papers.     If  he  is  unsuccessful,  why. 
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then  he  justifies  the  epigram  of  Balzac  and  Lord  Beaconsfield^  the 
saying  that  the  critics  are  *  the  fellows  who  have  failed.'  He  will 
certainly  be  thought  to  carry  the  bitterness  of  failure  into  his 
verdicts.  I  know  not,  for  example,  whether  Mr.  Quilter  (whose 
critical  remarks  are  always  original  and  genuine,  even  when  un- 
conciliatory)  is  a  successful  painter,  or  not  so  successful.  In  the 
former  case  we  must  admire  the  disinterested  self-denial  which 
impels  him  to  devote  to  criticism  his  valuable  hours.  In  the 
latter  case — ^but  it  would  be  ungracious  to  inspect  this  horn  of 
the  dilemma. 

* 

The  truth  about  ordinary  art  criticism  as  practised  in  the 
newspapers  is  that  it  scarcely  pretends  to  be  criticiam  at  all«  The 
very  conditions  of  its  existence  make  genuine  criticism  impossible. 
Two  thousand  works  of  art  cannot  be  appraised  in  ten  columns  of 
a  newspaper.  They  can  only  be  *  noticed.'  Jfo  human  being 
would  call  similar  notice  of  two  thousand  poems,  novels,  and 
histories  *  criticism.'  A  column  or  more  is  devoted  to  a  new  book 
of  merit,  but  half  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  space.  In  the  salons  of  Diderot  but  few  paintings  are 
written  about,  but  these  are  treated  deliberately  and  at  consi- 
derable length.  Thus  Diderot  (though  not  a  professional  painter, 
though  he  criticised  in  the  intervals  of  other  literary  work)  may 
be  called  a  critic  of  art.  So  might  Mr.  Swinburne,  who,  with  Mr. 
W.  M.  Bossetti,  once  wrote  a  critique  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Bnt 
the  art  critic  of  the  newspapers  is  really  rather  busy  with 
description  than  with  solemn  verdicts.  His  modest  function  is  to 
supply  newSf  to  impress  the  public  as  to  what  they  will  find  in 
the  galleries.  He  may  also  offer  a  causerie  suggested  by  the 
subjects  and  treatment  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures.  But  he 
does  not,  or  should  not,  pretend  much  to  dogmatise.  He  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  the  voice  of  professional  opinion.  He  merely  expresses 
the  views  of  the  educated  public,  of  the  public  which  cares  for 
literature  and  art,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  versed  in  what  men 
have  done  with  colour,  and  clay,  and  marble.  This  may  be  a  humble 
function,  but  if  honourably  discharged  it  is  harmless,  and  may  be 
even  amusing.  Spectators  may  be  led  to  smile  at  the  pictures 
most  worthy  of  their  attention  in  the  vast  crowd  of  the  galleries. 

The  artists,  too,  are  enabled  to  hear  what  a  certain  section  of 
the  public  thinks  about  their  performances.  They  can  listen  and 
attend  or  not,  as  they  think  fit ;  the  proper  attitude  of  the  artist 
towards  reviewers  is  a  topic  too  long  to  be  treated  of  here.  It  is 
certain  that  art  critics,  like  reviewers  of  novels  and  poetry,  reach 
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a  queer  diversity  of  conclusions.  But  the  diversity  would  not  be 
less  bewildering  if  no  man  was  allowed  to  write  on  art  who  was 
not  an  artist.  On  the  whole  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  critic  does 
not  dogmatise,  nor  venture  into  the  hidden  things  of  technique, 
he  can  do  little  harm.  His  business  is  not  with  means  and 
processes,  but  with  results.  To  describe,  to  chronicle  impressions, 
not  to  lay  down  the  law  and  deliver  imposing  dooms  and  verdicts, 
is  his  proper  business — and  difficult  enough.  It  will  become  infi- 
nitely more  difficult,  if  the  critic  is  a  professional  painter  or 
sculptor,  a  member  of  a  certain  school  or  set,  with  the  exclusive 
prepossessions  of  a  school. 


* 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately  about  Vere  de  Sod&S. 
The  name  is  unlucky  enough,  as  one  never  sees  it  used  in  French, 
or  very  rarely,  and  it  sounds  like  other  examples  of  the  celebrated 
native  school  of  the  Gallic  language.  Whatever  we  are  to  style  this 
kind  of  composition,  there  is  always  plenty  of  it  written  in  a 
civilised  and  comfortable  age,  and  very  little  of  it  is  worth  much. 
Why  have  we  not  the  Greek  models  of  Horace's  lighter  lays, — 
then  we  should  see  this  Muse  in  perfection?  In  Horace,  in 
Catullus,  in  Martial,  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  Vers  de  SodiU 
exist  at  their  best,  and  some  happy  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
have  been  able  to  add  a  few  flowers  to  the  crown.  But  can  anyone 
recommend  any  German  verse  of  this  quality  outside  of  Heine's  ? 

•     % 

• 

There  is  a  special  variety  of  English  Fe?'8  de  SodMi,  namely 
the  Anglo-Indian  species.  A  quaint  and  amusing  example  of  this 
literature  has  reached  me,  named  *  Departmental  Ditties.'  The 
modest  author  does  not  give  his  name.  The  little  book  is  pub- 
lished in  the  shape  of  an  official  paper,  *  No.  I.  of  1886.'  The 
envelope  is  the  cover.  No  poem,  and  this  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, occupies  more  than  one  of  the  long  narrow  pages.  Would 
that  all  poems  were  as  brief.  The  Badical  should  read  ^  Depart- 
mental Ditties '  and  learn  how  gaily  Johua  et  Cie.  govern  India : — 

'  Who  shall  doubt '  the  seciet  hid 
Under  Cheops'  pyramid, 
Was  that  the  contractor  *  did ' 

Cheops  out  of  several  millions  t 

Or  that  Joseph's  sudden  rise 
To  Comptroller  of  Supplies, 
Was  a  fraud  of  monstrous  size 

On  King  Pharaoh's  swart  civilians  f 
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Here  we  leam  how  Ahasuerus  Jenkins,  merely  because  he  *  had  a 
tenor  voice  of  super  Santley  tone,'  became  a  power  in  the  state. 
Very  curious  is  the  tale  of  Jones,  who  left  his  newly-'wedded 
bride,  and  went  to  the  Hurrum  Hills  above  the  Afghan  border, 
and  whose  heliographic  messages  home  were  intercepted  and 
interpreted  by  General  Bangs. 

With  damnatory  dash  and  dot  he'd  heliographed  his  wife 
Some  interesting  details  of  the  General's  private  life. 

On  the  whole,  these  are  melancholy  ditties.  Jobs,  and  poets, 
and  pensions,  and  the  wives  of  their  neighbours  appear  (if  we 
trust  the  satirist)  to  be  much  coveted  by  her  Majesty's  Oriental 
civil  servants.  The  story  of  Gififen,  who  was  broken  and  dis- 
graced, and  saved  a  whole  country-side  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life,  and  who  is  now  worshipped  (by  the  natives)  in  Bengal, 
is  worthy  of  Bret  Harte, 

The  Indian  poet  has  kept  the  best  wine  to  the  last,  and  I 
like  his  poem  In  Spring-time  so  much  that  (supreme  compli- 
ment !)  I  have  copied  it  out  here. 

IN-  SPRING-TIME. 

My  garden  blazes  brightly  with  the  rose  bush  and  the  peach, 

And  the  koU  sings  above  them  in  the  airia  by  the  well, 
From  the  creeper-covered  trellis  comes  the  squirrel's  chattering 
speech. 
And  the  blue  jay  screams  and  flutters  where  the  cheery  aat 
bhai  dwell. 

But  the  rose  has  lost  its  fragrance,  and  the  koiVs  note  is  strange ; 

I  am  sick  of  endless  sunshine,  sick  of  blossom-burdened  bough ; 
Give  me  back  the  leafless  woodland,  where  the  winds  of  spring- 
time range — 

Give  me  back  one  day  in  England,  for  it's  spring  in  England  now. 

Through  the  pines  the  gusts  are  blowing,  o'er  the  brown  fields 
blowing  chill, 
From  the  furrow  of  the  plough-share  steams  the  fragrance  of 
the  loam. 
And  the  hawk  nests  in  the  hill-side,  and  the  jackdaw  in  the  hill. 
And  my  heart  is  back  in  England  'mid  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  home. 

But  the  garland  of  the  sacrifice  this  wealth  of  rose  and  peach  is. 
Ah,  koU,  little  koily  singing  on  the  siria  bough ! 

In  mine  ears  the  knell  of  exile  your  incessant  bell-like  speech  is, 
Can  you  tell  me  aught  of  England,  or  of  spring  in  England  now ! 
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And  yet,  if  the  singer  were  *  in  England,  now  that  April's 
there,'  would  he  not  grumble  at  the  east  wind,  the  dust,  and  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  lagging  year  ? 


The  following  lay  was  suggested  by  a  melancholy  event  in 
real  life,  and  is  a  *  respectful  perversion '  of  Mr.  William  Morris's 
poem,  *  Shameful  Death.'  That  beautiful  piece  is  in  Mr. 
Morris's  earliest  volume,  *  The  Defence  of  Guinevere '  (London 
1858),  and  if  my  parody  sends  anyone  to  the  original,  I  have  not 
sung  in  vain. 

SHAMEFUL  DEATH. 
{The  keeper  speaks,) 

The  biggest  trout  in  the  brook ! 

His  weight  it  was  five  pound  clear, 
Never  he'd  wink  at  a  hook. 

If  you  fished  for  him  half  the  year. 
And  in  summer  he  lay  where  a  tall  flag  shook 
In  the  thin  at  the  tail  o'  the  weir. 

He  did  not  die  by  the  line. 

He  did  not  fall  to  the  fly, 
Not  fishing  far  and  fine 

On  the  stream  where  he  used  to  lie, 
But  six  bait  hooks  and  a  ball  o'  twine 
Brought  that  Big  Trout  to  die  ! 

It  was  'Arry  from  London  town, 

A  music-hall  cad,  and  a  fast ; 
'Arry,  and  Moses  Brown, 

As  had  served  before  the  mast. 
With  young  George  Smith,  a  clod-hopping  clown. 
Killed  that  Big  Trout  at  last ! 

It's  a  good  long  while  since  then, — 

I'm  a  little  bit  stiff  or  so. 
But  last  year  I  and  my  men, 

Down  there,  where  the  alders  grow. 
Rolled  'Arry  from  town  in  the  mud  o'  the  fen, 
And  kicked  him,  and  let  him  go ! 
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It's  long  since  the  Big  Trout  died, 

And  my  hair  is  mostly  grey. 
But  down  by  the  water-side 

Mo  bathed,  on  a  Sabbath  day. 
And  Lor',  sir,  I  laughed  till  I  nearly  cried, 
For  we  tuk  his  clothes  away ! 

The  idea  of  fishing  in  the  Parks,  which  was  started,  I  think, 
^  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,'  has  flourished  into  leading  articles,  and 
has  even  been  talked  about  in  Parliament  itself.  Probably  next 
summer  we  may  all  sit  upon  the  grass  and  bob  for  perch  in  the 
Serpentine,  or  troll  a  phantom  minnow  from  a  tub  pair.  But,  if 
this  kind  of  thing  is  permitted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  stocking  of  the  Park  ponds.  The  opportunity  might  be  used 
for  scientific  experiments  in  trout  breeding,  for  trout  are  capable 
of  living  in  the  Serpentine.  Or  rather,  one  trout  was  equal  to 
this  trial  of  endurance  ;  he  was  taken  out,  I  think,  in  1867  or 
1868.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  see  big  four  pounders  rising 
under  the  willows  on  the  Serpentine  in  the  sunsets  of  June ! 

Andrew  Lang. 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 
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